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THE THEOSOPizrsi— — — 


Vor. VII. No. 88.—4Avavsr 1886. 


aag AMT qup TA: | 
THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER THAN TRUTH. 


[Family motto of the Maharajahs of Benares.] 


HISTORICAL CHRISTIANITY. 


‘ At the present moment two things about the Christian religion must be clear to 
anybody with eyes in his head. One is that men cannot do without it; the 
other that they cannot do with it as it is."— Matthew Arnold. 

© AJl sacred books are initiations more or less veiled."—Eliphas Levi. b 

* In every error there is a kernel of truth ; let us seek to detach that kernel from 
the envelope that hides it from our eyes.” —Bailly. : 


? 


Ins Christianity has had its day. Its claim to possess 
. the exclusive sanction of a divine revelation and to be 
something more than a mere exoteric aspect of the Truth is 
openly disputed. Men are no longer content to accept as valid the 
speculations handed down from Council and Congress, or to base 

their views of the problem of existence on the very unreliable 
authority of the early Fathers of the Church. The necessity for 

2 spiritualization—if I may so put it—of our national faith is of 
paramountimportance. Despite the continuous efflux of missionary 

zeal from her shores—the last glow asit were, of radiated heat 

from a cooling globe—the religious sentiment of England is on the 

wane. The recoil from the dominance of ecclesiasticism and 

blind belief is apt.to carry men too far; and often a barren scepti- 

cism as to the very fundamentals of natural religion is the out- 

come of an appeal to pure reason. And I maintain that the 
irrational adhesion of clerical authorities to assertions and doc- 

, trines at variance with the established facts of modern science, 
" undoubtedly furnishes the Materialist party with an opportunity 
^ of Mi -they are not slow to avail themselves. Proven the sa 
Church is'át fault on specific points, it is not difficult to carry the > 
inference still further and to brand as a relic of superstition— i 

* an empty ancestral legacy—that thirst for immortality, which we Do 
vp intuitively regard as an independent proof of a future life. Ido p. 
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not pause here to analyse the terrible creed of Materialism,—a 
creed which, while it robs existence of its charm and meaning and 
stultifies the whole evolutionary process of Nature,* lashes into 
fury the darkest passions of the human heart; but I do utter 
a protest against that blind credulity which brings about its 
own reaction, and is the direct cause of that oscillation of opi- 
nion to extremes which is the marked characteristic of the 19th 
century. r ` 

As an instance of this false conservatism, it is only necessary to 
revert to the conflict between Religion and Science as to the 
inspired nature of the Pentateuch. On the theory of a Divine 
revelation, ibis of course necessary to accept the Biblical record 
in its literal crudity. To do so, however, is nothing less than an 
act of intellectual suicide, ard granted that the bigot can gild the 
pill with “ faith” (a word which too often signifies blind credulity), 
itis equally certain that the earnest inquirer after truth will not 
forfeit his mental integrity in the same manner. Are we to omit 
from our survey the misconceptions- of the canonical writer as to 
the process and durationt of “ Creation,” the conditions and sur- 
roundings of primitive man, the origin of evil; his delusions as to 
a solid firmament with sluices, a vegetation without sunlight, and 
stars brought into-being subsequently. to the earth, for its illumi- 
nation; his: faulty arrangement of the succession of life in the 
evolutionary chain, etc., etc., etc.? Are we, I say, to ascribe these 
shortcomings to a Personal God{ in human form who dictated 
false cosmological teaching to a selected auditor, or is it not an 
immeasurably more rational conclusion if we recognise the allegory 
of Genesis as the vision of an initiated seer who had partially 
penetrated behind the veil of the Egyptian mysteries? Does 
not the whole of the Pentateuch bear unmistakable indications 
of an Egyptian origin in its symbolism, subject. matter and 
appropriated fable? Was not Moses himself an Initiate, after 
the severe training he underwent among the Essenian priesthood 
at Heliopolis? Surely then we have here the reconciliation 
between Religion and Science. Once let this truth be recog- 
‘nizéd, and Christian Orientalists will no longer have to distort 
history to derive all Indian traditions from a Hebrew source, 
mor the orthodox Anglican to experience a cold shudder. at 
perusing a text book of geology. But putting aside the claims 
of the Old Testament, which, although teeming with gorgeous 
outbursts of poesy and ‘interspersed with a sweet: mysticism, is 
interesting rather as the rough record of a semi-barbarous tribe 


* The independent evidences of immortality seem to be: 1, the Religious senti- 
ment; 2, the wish for immortality itself (every longing in- Nature having its appro- 
‘priate object) ; 3, the aetüality of Consciousness ; 4, the argument from Evolution; 
5, the inconcoivability of Annihilation. =H. D. Fs isp csc 0000090007 
~ + It cannot-be contended that the six days stand for' six aeons, as the. fourth 


commandment is based solely on the former supposition.—E. D. F. eae 
i ah of primitive Judaism is inno way the God” of the Now Testa- 
ee Jos; x sel ropudiatos t e notion of an anthropomorphic being when he 
‘says “ od ig a spirit (i. e., _impersonal éssence) and they that worship -him, 


must worship him in spirit and in truth” (j es by inward self-development).— 
BD. Bhi pe Ye sei UA. 
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than as constituting the essential foundation of Christianity, i6 
remains to consider on what basis the sweeping dogmas peculiar 
to this creed are supposed to rest. Prophecy and miracle-are the 
two pillars on which stand the current creeds of Christendom, and 
around these—the banner of our contradictions as Renan* would 
say—the struggle between Religion and Science has been most 
keenly contested. ‘‘ I will not believe a miracle,” said Voltaire,t 
who was no believer in the imaginary Personal God of creeds or 
in a break in the link of causes and effects. ‘‘ But the evidence, 
the honest testimony of the apostles,” urges the Bibliolater, * how do 
you -account for that?" Here then are the three positions: (1) 
that_of the Scientist who denies the possibility of phenomena 
because assumed to be “miraculous” ; (2) that of the orthodox 
Christian who admits the reality ‘of the same, and accounts 
for them on the supposition of supernatural interposition ; . 
(3) that of the Theosophist who admits the phenomena, but 
classes them as instances of the control possessed by initiates 
over the obscurer.forces of nature, which, however, are strictly 
scientific effects and conformable to law. Those sectarians who 
claim an exclusive consideration for Christian doctrine in view 
of its assumed derivation from a supernatural source must first 
grapple with the following points: (a) The probable or improbable 
authenticity and correctness of date assigned to the prophetic ~ 
books of the Old Testament; (b) The proof: that the exercise of 
prophetic vision constitutes an instance of “ divine” interposition, 
and if so why accounts of the same faculty as recorded elsewhere, 
are to be abruptly dismissed as legendary ? (c) Has the Christian 
religion alone of all others been attested by exhibitions of thauma- 
turgic power, and if not, on what possible authority is a special 
sanction claimed for it ? . s 


Is it necessary to recall the multitudinous instances of seership 
in the different countries of the world or to point ont that, 
although ‘European ecclesiasticism has long since lost the Logos 

of hey PEE rur the wonder: working | cS still 


< *Thave often PAARO TTI TUN air | “of mystic rece which 
pervade the works of Renan DSL and Greg, ‘especially those of the 
is difficult to realize that they a ‘are not Theosophists. —E. D. F. 


~ +The most serious . attack on ithe? SS Miracle” - theory has co 
“Fea tho Church itself; see the articles by Bisho T 
ioxellum "gen ape Reviews.” —B. D. F. 
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the Magician, of St. Francis d'Assisi, and Savonarola* have 
handed down to us accounts as wondrous and impressive as any 
of the accredited “miracles” of the thrice blessed but little 
understood Arhat'of Galilee. Consequently we maintain that 
even were the credibility of the vast array of “ miracles” 
recorded in the Gospels and the Acts—manifest as it must 
be, how many are but parables,t original or adapted—satis- 
factorily established, the bigot would still be no nearer proving 
the exclusive claims of Christianity than at present amid the 
doubts and questionings of scepticism. Prophecy and miracle prove 
nothing save the self development of the individual teacher or seer; but 
once let a gleam of the true spirituality break over the sordid 
dogmatism of Western churches, once let it be recognized that 
modern Christianity is only an aspect of the Inner Truth and no 
arbitrary creed, and that its founder is of no ‘ Divine” origin,t 
though divine in the perfection of his higher self, and much impedi- 
ment will have been removed that now stands in the way of a truer 
comprehension of his noble and devoted career. Then, stript of 
its husk of historical inaccuracies, self-contradictions and absurdi- 
ties, will that Secret Doctrine blaze forth anew from the exoteric 
symbolism of the Bible and awake a responsive glow in the hearts 
of that despairing multitude who are now struggling so vainly in 
the slough of Materialism. y a c » ; 

But what is the creed of Christendom to-day but a mockery of 
humanity, an icy unspiritual, unsatisfying superstition ? In the words 
of a well-known Positivist,§“W hat is the creed taught to the millions 
of children around us? That they are born totally depraved ; thus 
they are in danger’of eternal damnation; that they have in- 
curred this danger by no act of their own, and can be saved by no 
act of their own; that they were corrupted by a man and. woman 
who lived 6,000. years ago, and must be saved by the murder of a 
man who lived over 1,800 years ago. Headds, * What does 
human culture believe? That such teaching is utterly preposter- 
ous.” Here at least Positivism and Theosophy have met and 
‘kissed one another.|| 


 * © Then shall rough places become plain and crooked places shall become 
straight, and ye shall tread on serpents and heal the diseased, and open the eyes of 
e blind and cleanse the lepers, and stop the mouths of the lions and quench the 
violence of fire, and cast out devils and raise the dead, and be yourself raised from 
ihe dead.” These were the “ miraculous” powers promised by Jesus to his true 
disciples. In the next verse to this he distinctly alludes to the elementals. 
 “ Rejoice not that the '' spirits" are subject to you."—E. D. F. un 
TW; Such, for instance, as the raising of Lazarus and the recall of Jairus’ daughter to 
life, the Joaves and the fishes (symbolising exotericism and esotericism), etc. Most 
of such refer to the regeneration of the soul as portrayed in the tur ng of the 
AT ino Tecos OF i , ERE BH Say 
z St. Paul himself disclaims this error, Corinthians I. xii. ‘ Yo man can sa 
: vd Jesus is the Lord except by the Holy. Ghost." This ck also interesting 
spiritual gif s montioned clseyhe ro by his Master, but which 
by their absence in moder religionists.—E. D. F. 
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Whence came then this mistaken doctrine of the Vicarious 
Atonement ? Like the prodigious array of “ pagan" importations, 
which served as a framework for the life of Christ, it owed its 
origin to an external cause. Draper identifies it as an adaptation 
from gnostic metaphysics, arising from a misconception of the 
symbolism of that illuminated sect. It was certainly unknown to 
the first Christian communities and equally so to the earliest Fathers 
of the Church. Its tendency is mischievous and demoralising, it 
sets a premium on late repentances, ignores utterly the operation 
of the law of cause and effect, and would manifestly be extremely 
unjust in its practical application. Where do we find a parallel to 
this conception in the relations of social life ? Do we visit the sins of 
the guilty on the head of the righteous, and refuse to recognise the 
repentance of a reprobate except through the person of an inter- 
mediary ? This Dogma, which is not illustrated in the action of the 
laws of heredity, was in fact imported into Christianity in order to 
meet the difficulty of accounting for the widely different conditions 
under which men appear to start in the struggle of life, an anomaly 
inexplicable except by a comprehension of the workings of Karma. 
In the words of the Christian Apostles, ‘‘ Be not deceived, he who 
doeth righteousness: is righteous." ‘‘ Love is the fulfilling of the 
Law." “ Pure religion and undefiled is to visit the widow and the 
fatherless in their affliction and to keep oneself unspotted by 
the world.” Surely Tertullian and his associates would have 
done. well to expunge these texts before transmitting the 
Dogma of the Atonement to a too credulous posterity. True it is, 
and wil ever be, that as we sow so shall we reap, and he who 
sows the wind must reap the whirlwind, be he Pope, peer or 
peasant. 

But although modern Christianity is in its historical aspect main- 
ly a revival of the myths and mysteries of paganism, it can claim 
one dogma which, in the atrocity of its conception, transcends the 
uttermost extravagances of barbaric creeds—the dictum of eternal 
punishment. How itis possible for unprejudiced Westerns to sneer 
at the delusions of the “ poor heathens,” when this grotesque super- 
stition is paraded in the pulpit, is to me inconceivable. Whether 
we revolt at the picture of a material hell or at that.of an eternal 
state of mental torture, the doctrine is equally absurd and unthink- 
able.* We- must assume an ETERNITY of bliss or woe: determined 
‘by a few years of earth life, the conditions of which vary for every 
individual—a régime under which those whose physical organisa- 
tion, temperament and education endow them with glorious 
opportunities for good, those to whom the necessities of their exist- 
tence render virtue almost a miracle, those whose mental constitu- 
tion does not permit them to accept certain dogmas, those whose 


ings of the Nazarene Reformer. . This is not the Christiani 
Mount. Besides, as Canon Farrar himsolf remarks, the Greek wo: 
the New Testament does not necessarily stand for “eternal” at this g 


ugual meaning. Moreover the word “ Hades,” which occurs eleven tin dpi EN 

a caso translated as “‘ Hell"—a sense that properly belongs to " Gehenna" Gitself ne 
| purely symbolical term) —E, DP 0.0.00. 0020 Un E x dete 
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country or creed) places them “ outside the pale of: salvation,” are 
asserted to be weaving a chain of causes which must result in 
everlasting and infinite misery or rapture as the case may be. 
How eminently preposterous this is, it needs no words of mine to 
show, but happily the great religious question does not rest for its 
solution on the acceptance or rejection of medizval dogmas. 

It matters little whether part of St. Matthew is legendary, 
whether Marcion recast the second synoptic, and whether the Gospel 
and Epistles according to John are the misty reminiscences of an 
old man or the fervid outpourings of a faithful apostle, or what 
interpolations have been added by monkish transcribers and too 
zealous Fathers. These things are but as dust in the balance. 
It is not the dead letter, but the truth enshrined in it that claims 
our allegiance amd awakes our sympathies—a truth which shines 
forth in all lands under the varying symbolism of exoteric creeds 
and kindles the rudest traditions into life. While the externals 
of religion are but the results of chance, modified by the influences 
of climate, race and degree of civilization, the one esoteric Logos 
that underlies the Vedas, the Zend Avesta, the Kabbala and the 
Koran, also lights up the pages of the Christian Bible. In each of 
us burns that spark of divine fire which is alone “ the way, the 
truth and the hfe;" the kingdom of Heaven is within us if we 
will but strive to find it. This was the secret of the austerities of 
the Indian Gymnosophists, of the mysteries of the Essenian priest- 
hood of Egypt, Greece and Palestine, of the Chaldean Magi and 
Zoroastrian Mobeds ; this is the magic of the Rosicrucian order and 
of the Spanish Illuminati, the philosopher's stone of the Alchemists. 
Look where we will, everywhere we discover the eternal truth, 
* Whosoever liveth the life, shall know of the doctrine." 


E. D. Fawcert. 


ANURADHAPURA AND MIHINTALE. 


ERY littleis known by the great majority of people about the 
-early history of the island of Ceylon ; and even of those who 
have read something of its ancient splendour, there are probably few 
who at all realize to what a height that splendour must have reach- 
ed. When one considers the small size of the island itself, and 
the fact that its kings (with the exception of temporary conquests 


T of small districts in Southern India) never ruled over any country 
1 outside its borders, it is somewhat startling to hear of one chief 
i city covering over seventy square miles of -ground—of a defensive 
a wall, erected round another chief city, which included an area of 
E: over three hundred and fifty square miles—and of a road one 
| hundred and sixty miles in length, along which a man could-walk 
. upon the roofs of the houses from end to end; and yet all this 
u 2 does not rest upon mere tradition—the ruins are there to this day 

f Soaieberate these and many other evidences of the enormous 
S / wealth and the extraordinary command of labour possessed by the 


ancient Sinhalese kings, Much as the slight and. partial excava- 
tious already made have revealed, there must stillremain much 
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more to reward a further and more systematic search; for many 
miles of country, apparently as fertile as any in the world, and 
shewing unequivocal signs of having once possessed a dense popu- 
lation, are now entirely overrun by jungle. Surely here is a good 
opening for the eager capitalist ; the land is to be purchased at a 
low rate, and when cleared would, undoubtedly, produce first rate 
crops, while in the process of clearing who knows what interesting 
and valuable relies of a bye-gone age might not be discovered ? 
lf these considerations, together with the fact that the climate is 
probably the pleasautest and most equable in the world (average 
mean temperature 80°, rainfall 51 inches) were made generally 
known, settlers would assuredly be forthcoming. 

In view, then, of the fact that one hears so little of these ruined 
cities of Ceylon, I have thought that a short account of a flying 
visit recently paid to some of them might not be uninteresting to 
the readers of our Magazine. The earlier part of the journey 
from Colombo is performed by railway, and for the first fifty miles 
there is nothing specially worthy of note, except the marvellous 
luxuriance of the vegetation and the occasional lovely glimpses of 
flowery glades that relieve at intervals the monotony of the dense 
jungle growth. After passing Rambukkana Station, however, 
the scenery suddenly changes, becoming picturesque, varied, and 
even romantic. In the course of the next thirteen miles the line 
rises two thousand feet, and is consequently composed principally 
of sharp curves and steep gradients. Sometimes it is a mere 
groove cut out of the face of the. cliff, and in one place it runs for 
some distance along a ledge only just wide enough for the rails, 
with a perpendicular wall of rock on one side, and on the other a 
sheer precipice of three or four hundred feet in depth, down which 
two little mountain streams fall in graceful cascades into the valley 
‘below. It is a sort of tropical complement to the railway up the 
Righi, and it is quite possible that some persons, when making the 
descent, might share Mark Twain’s feeling of nervousness at find- 
ing himself “ sliding down the banisters in a railway train,” as 
he expressesit. At Kandy it is necessary to change trains, and 
take the branch line to Matale—the most northerly point to which 
the railway at present extends. Thus the first ninety miles of the 
journey are performed in comparative ease, though only at a very 
slow pace; but the remaining distance of seventy-two miles is far 
more formidable. If the enterprising traveller leaves Colombo, 
as our party did, by the 7-80 a. w. train, he will reach Matalo at 
noon, and will have to leave again almost immediately by a sort of 
curtailed waggonette drawn by two skeleton horses, which is dig- 
nified with the title of a mail-coach. This will take him twenty- 
eight miles on his way, to the village of Dambulla, but there he 
will have to abandon it for a still more horrible contrivance called 
a “bullock-coach,’ which carries him over the remaining forty- 
four miles at a slow jog-trot of about four miles an hour, deposit- 
ing him at Anuradhapura at about 6-30 on the following morning. 
It is possible, with some contrivance, for three persons to make 
some approximation to comfort in this vehicle; but whe 
our case, a cargo of eight unfortunates has to spend the wh 
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night sitting bolt upright, with no room for the knees, and with 
iron supports bruising the back at every jolt of the crazy machine, 
this stage of the journey is simply unalloyed misery. I would 
also advise the traveller to possess himself quietly of the guard's 
bugle at the commencement of the evening, and keep it carefully 
hidden until morning, as otherwise his torture will be enhanced by 
a frequent and excruciating performance upon it. However, 
when the ancient capital is at last reached, allthe fatigue and 
trouble of the journey will be speedily forgotten. 

The ruins stand in the midst of a vast plain; and except that 
the surrounding land is unusually fertile, it is difficult to imagine 
why the Sinhalese dynasty established its capital here in those 
warlike days for the position has no strategic advantages of 
mountain, river, or forest, and all its riches must have lain 
very much at the mercy of the Malabar invaders when once 
they had obtained a footing on the island: indeed, history seems 
to show that more than once they found it a comparatively easy 


rey. 

The first thing that attracted our attention on descending from 
the coach was a collection of sixteen hundred square granite 
pillars, arranged in rows of forty, and standing about six 
feet apart, so as to cover an area of about two hundred and forty 
feet each way. Though they stand some twelve feet out of 
the ground, each pillar is one solid block of stone, rough and 
undressed, apparently standing now just. in the condition in 
which it was brought from the quarry two thousand years ago. 
I am told that it is considered probable that these pillars were 
originally sheathed in copper, and there can be no doubt that 
they must have been covered in some way ; for a nation capable 
of executing the neat and refined working in stone which we see 
all around us here, would certainly never have left a prominent 
part of one of its great edifices thus unfinished. These sixteen 
hundred pillars, it seems, originally supported the floor of an 
enormous monastery called “ The Great Brazen Place," built by 
King Dutugemunu in the year 161 B. C. This building, we read, 
was nine stories in height, each story being less in size than the 
one below it; it contained a thousand dormitories for priests, 
besides various other apartments, including a great hall supported 
on golden pillars resting on lions, in the centre of which stood 
a magnificent ivory throne: and as the whole vast fabric was 
roofed with tiles of burnished brass (whence its name), it must 
poros a truly imposing appearance in those brave days 
or oid. 

Only a short distance from the Great Brazen Place is the 
celebrated Bo-tree—the oldest historical tree in the world. All 
students of Oriental history will remember how the Princess 
Sanghamitta, daughter of the great Asoka, king of Magadha, 
and sister to Prince Mahinda, the apostle of Ceylon, brought with 
her from India a branch of the sacred tree under which the Great 
"Teacher sat when he attained the Buddhahood. It was planted 


here with much ceremony in the year 245 B. C.; and the story 


of its life has since been handed down in a continuous series of 
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authentic records. It is now a widespreading tree, and in spite 
of its 2131 years of life, it still looks hale and vigorous. It is 
surrounded by three tiers of terraces, which are raised in the 
centre of a small grove of palms and Bo-trees. At the foot of the 
steps leading up into the grove lies a curious and beautifully- 
carved semi-circular stone—a specimen of what students of Bud- 
dhist architecture have agreed to call the “moonstone,” though 
beyond the resemblance in apparent cutline it has no connection 
whatever with the moon. Several of these stones are to be found 
among the ruins, and all are alike in general design, though 16 
seems that no two resemble one another exactly in arrangement 
of details. So, at least, says Mr. S. M. Burrows, the Assistant 
Government Agent of the district, in his little book “ The Buried 
Cities of Ceylon.” No traveller visiting these places should be 
without this work; we found it a most invaluable hand-book, 
telling us just what to look for and where to find it, and giving 
us facts and figures for which we must otherwise have searched 
through many volumes. I quote his description of these moon- 
stones :—‘ As a general rule, the outer border of the stone presents 
a procession of the elephant, the horse, the lion, and the Brahman 
bull; the next two or three circles shew designs taken from the 
stem and leaf of the lotus plant; then comes a procession of the 
hanza, or sacred goose; and the innermost circles represent the 
other stages of the lotus growth—the flower, and the round bud." 
Ascending the steps and entering the grove we find lying on the 
ground some fine granite pillars and several images, all more or 
less defaced by time. Passing up a flight of steep stone steps 
and under a heavy arched doorway, we at last attain the highest 
platform, and stand before the iron railing which guards the 
Sacred Tree from the touch of the profane. This is the spot 
where the enthusiasm of the devotees culminates ; and I have seen 
few sights more striking than the enormous crowd of pilgrims 
which came steadily pouring along what is called ** The Sacred 
Road" and up those steps to lay their flowers and perfumes and 
incense at the foot of that venerable tree. Through the whole 
night that crowd streamed steadily in, as it had done through the 
whole of the previous day, and as it did up to the moment of our 
departure on the following day ; through the whole night the High 
Priest of Anuradhapura stood patiently at the head of those steps, 
answering questions, directing the surging mass, and averting by 
judicious exercise of authority what might otherwise have some- 
times been a very ugly crush indeed. A suggestive scene, truly ; 
suggestive to see the expression of rapt devotion on the faces of 
the pilgrims ; suggestive to note how each band of weary and 
travel-stained men, when from a distance of half-a mile or more, 
they first caught sight of the sacred enclosure, raised a great 
shout of gladness and pressed on their way with renewed vigour, 
many even weeping with joy, like the Jews of old at the sight of 
Jerusalem : most suggestive of all to remember that just such a 
huge procession as this—nay, one which must often have been 
many times as large—has poured along that road and up those 
steps on every greater festiyal for more than two housing : 


< 
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Not far from the Bo-tree is a mound surrounded by a circle of 
fine pillars (monolithic as usual) with beautifully carved capitals 
—all that now remains of the * Peacock Palace" described in the 
ancient chronicles, but time failed us to examine half the objects 
of interest that presented themselves even close to the high-road ; 
every few yards we came across fallen columns or fragments of 
stone carving. All I can do, therefore, is to give an outline de- 
scription of some of the more prominent buildings, referring those 
whose interest is excited, and who wish for fuller particulars, to 
Mr. Burrows’ book above-mentioned. 

The next place we visited was the Ruanweli or Gold-dust 
Dagoba, also built by King Dutugemunu, to commemorate his 
. victory over the Tamil usurper Elala—for whom, by the way, 

(having killed him with his own hand) he built a magnificent 
| iomb, the remains of which, I believe, are still to be seen, though 
| we had not time to visit them. It is said that the precise spot where 

the dagoba is erected was selected, because a stone of early date was 
discovered there, bearing engraved upon it a prophecy that a great 
| and victorious king should raise in this place a most sacred monu- 
i ment. The stone is stili to be seen—a huge pillar of granite—but the 
inscription is now illegible. The present height of the Ruanweli 
dagobamust be rather less than two hundred feet, but no doubt it was 
originally much higher. The upper portion presents the appear- 
ance of avery steep mound, covered with grass and creepers, but 
the lower part has been restored to its original size by the exertions 
of the priest in charge, under whose directions the work is rapidly 
progressing. Strictly speaking, members of the Lord Buddha’s 
order are forbidden to collect money for any purpose whatever ; 
yet one can hardly help admiring a man who, in this half-hearted 
nineteenth century, has the courage to undertake single-handed 
so stupendous a task as the restoration of one of these royal 
dagobas. He told us that to build a course of only one foot in 
height required sixty four thousand bricks, and that a sum not 
far short of £20,000 had already been spent in the work. He 
has been severely censured by many for attempting this restora- 
tion, and all kinds of insinuations have been levelled at him in 
consequence: I can only say that we found him straightforward, 
manly, and kind-hearted. He willingly shewed us all that there 
was to see in the grounds under his jurisdiction, and even 
accompanied me in a break-neck scramble to the summit of the 
dagoba in order to point out the various objects of interest which 
so thickly stud the surrounding country. At parting he present- 
ed me with a relic of the Arahat Sivaliin a beautiful golden case, 
and also a pretty little silver-gilt figure of the Lord Buddha. 
_ Various objects of interest will be found upon the platform 
ounding this dagoba—among others a small stone dagoba, 
h is said to have been the model on which the larger one 
constructed. There is a circular bathing-pool, some sixty 
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sione, perhaps seven feet by two and a half, which is called 
* King Dutugemunu's bath," but is more probably some sort of 
sarcophagus; aud also a raised slab of granite, surrounded by 
small pillars, upon which tradition says that the King had 
himself laid down when his death drew near; so that his last glance 
might fall upon the sacred shrine which he had reared. The 
present appearance of this and the other ruined dagobas gives 
but little idea of what they must have been in the time of their 
glory, for not only were they then considerably larger than they 
ave now, but they were also coated with some sort of plaster which 
was susceptible of a very high polish, so that they seemed as 
though built of white marble. 

A smaller dagoba erected by the same King bears the 
name Miriswetiya (curry and chillies)—the story told to account 
for the name being that this pious monarch always made it a 
practice to offer part of every dish he ate in charity, but having 
for some reason once forgotten to do so, he built this dagoba 
to atone for the omission and gave it its present title, so that 
every one might ask for and hear the reason of its erection—this 
being apparently part of the expiation. Itis as yet only very 
partially excavated, but on the wallof a sort of chapel or shrine 
on one side of it is quite the finest carving in high relief that I 
have seen in Ceylon. 'lhe visitor should particularly notice a 
most life-like row of elephants’ heads, and a form of decoration 
which at a little distance, gives exactly the effect of the well- 
known * dog-tooth ornament," andis quite probably its prototype. 
Not far off stand some sixty huge granite pillars, supposed to 
mark the site of a monastery. 

One of the largest dagobas in Anuradhapura 3s the Abhayagiri 
—“ The Mountain of Safety," or, as the Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hian 
calls it, “The Mountain without Fear." He tells us that at the 
time of his visit (419 A. D.) there were five thousand priests 
attached to this establishment, and he describes a beautiful image 
of blue jasper, twenty feet in height, which stood in the principal 
hall of its monastery. Even now this huge mound—325 feet in 
diameter and 230 in height—is completely encircled with ruins, 
which shew how important a place it must once have been. There 
are still some fine specimens of stone carving visible, among 
which may be specially mentioned three huge cobras—one a seven- 
headed one of gigantic dimensions. This building was erected 
by King Walagambahu in the year 89 B. C. Tennant says of it 
that the materials used in its construction would build a town 
the size of Ipswich or Coventry, or would form a wall ten feet 
high and one foot thick reaching from London to Edinburgh. 

The oldest and one of the most venerated of the dagobas is a 
comparatively small one—only sixty-three feet in height—called 
the l'huparama, which was built by the celebrated King Dewa- 
nampia Tissa in the year B. C. 307, for the purpose of enshrin- 
ing the collar-bone of the Lord Buddha. The Dalada, or “ Sacred 
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rows. Close by isa huge block of granite hollowed out so 
as to form a kind of bath or cistern ten feet long, five 
feet broad, and two and a half feet deep. This is said to have been 
filled with food for the use of the pilgrims on the Wesak festival 
only a few years ago. 

. Other interesting shrines at Anuradhapura are the Jetawana- 
rama (a companion in point of size to the Abhayagiri), the Lanka- 
rama, and the Isurumuniya, this last being carved out of the solid 
rock; but these we unfortunately were unable to visit. I cannot 
pretend in these few pages to give a thorough account even of the 
little that we could find time to examine in the intervals of 
business; the place must be seen to be appreciated, and to do it 
justice many days’ study would be required. The same may be 
said of Mihintale, which we visited on the following day. This 
much venerated spot is about eight miles from Anuradhapura, but 
some distance from the coach-road, so that it has to be reached by 
the one conveyance of the country, the bullock-cart. Arriving 
at the foot of the hill the traveller has to follow a pretty jungle- 
path for some time, and then finds before him a gigantic staircase 
of 1,840 broad granite steps. The ascent, though of course fatigu- 
ing, is most interesting, as ruins of some sort mark every few steps. 
Everything, however, is now overgrown with a dense though 
beautitul jungle, in which troops of the grey Wanderoo monkey are 
frequently to be seen. Numerous sidepaths branch off from the 
main flight of steps, each leading to some spot worthy of long 
and careful study, but the only one we could spare time to follow 
was that which passes the Naga Pokuna, or snake-bathing place. 
This isan irregular hollow in the rock, about one hundred and 
thirty feet in length and perhaps five and twenty in breadth, filled 
with clear, cold water, in which we found some priests bathing. 


i On the wall of rock which rises behind the pool is sculptured a 
large five-headed cobra, the hood—some seven feet in diameter— 
and two or three fect of the body being all that is visible above 


the water, as the creature seems to rise out of it. The little path 

1 leading to this pool struck us as specially beautiful ; indeed the 
Í most lovely bits of jungle scenery which I have yet observed in 

Ceylon are on that hill of Mihintale. There is said to be a well 

preserved portion of a fine stone aqueduct not far from the Naga 

Pokuna ; but time compelled us to press on to the summit without 

‘staying to search for it. At the top of the last flight of steps1s a 
small buildmg said to be a guard-house, through which one passes 

on to the platform of the Ambustala dagoba—one of the holiest in 
Ceylon, since under it lie the ashes of the great apostle Prince 

Mahindo and it also marks the spot on which he first met King 

 Dewenampia Tissa as the latter was returning from a hunting 
expedition. It is built of stone, and is only of very moderate 

"height; but it is surrounded by a circle of octagonal stone pillars 
|. with beautifully carved capitals. The pansala, or residence of the 
rim" riests, is upon this platform ; and surely a pleasanter situation it 
— would be hard to find. Another flight of slippery rock-cut steps 
to the Mahaseya dagoba, which occupies the summit of this 
k of the hill. The twin summit—the higher of the two—is also 
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crowned by some ruins, but these we were unable to explore. 
This Mahaseya dagoba, like the great Shway Daigén at Rangoon, 
is said to enshrine a hair of the Lord Buddha. It is built of brick 
in perpendicular stages, and its summit would be quite inaccessible 
were it not that a breach made by the Malabars in search of 
treasure has transformed one side of it into a very steep inclined 
plane up which it is possible, though certainly dangerous, to climb. 
The view from the top, however, is so fine as to render it well 
worth while to make the effort. 
Another path from the Ambustala platform leads through a 
rocky ravine in which grow the most lovely ferns to what is 
perhaps the most interesting spot of all—Mahinda’s cave. Cer- 
tainly the great Missionary Prince chose his locality well, for it 
would probably be hard to find anywhere in the world a scene of 
more romantic beauty than this.. To give any real idea of it would 
require a painting by one of our great landscape artists; mere 
words can never do it justice. AsI have said, the traveller 
follows a steep path through a ravine apparently in the heart of 
the group of hills, and, towards the end of it at least, progress 
becomes so difficult over the sharp-pointed rocks and the huge 
slippery boulders that he is too fully occupied to get any hint of 
the surprise in store for him. Finally he scrambles into the cave 
itself, and with a suddenness that takes his breath away, finds a 
prospect of fifty miles of country stretched very literally at his 
feet, for he stands less than three yards from the edge of a preci- 
pice, and at an elevation of. some eight or nine hundred feet from 
the jungle-covered plain below. The cave is formed at the extreme 
point of a spur of the hill; its floor is a smooth slab of rock, 
perhaps nine feet in length and about six in breadth, and its roof 
is an enormously strong natural arch of granite, rather over six 
feet from the floor at the higher end, and about two at the lower. 
Thus both sides of the cave are open, andas the Royal Priest lay 
there to take his noonday rest, he had on his left the beautiful 
rocky glen before referred to, in which huge grey boulders peep 
out at frequent intervals through an indescribable luxuriance of 
vegetation, and on his right, far, far below, an unbroken sea of 
verdure extending to the horizon, dotted at intervals by a few 
smaller hills. But no; that statement is incorrect; that is what 
the enraptured visitor sees now, but in Mahinda’s time that deso- 
late plain was no doubt covered with populous villages and highly 
cultivated gardens, and that lonely glen filled with the residences 
of his priestly pupils. Then or now, no situation could be more 
striking ; and no one who has had the good fortune to see it will 
ever forget Prince Mahinda’s cave. 
On the journey back to Kandy we found ourselves with an hour 
to spare at Dambulla, and so hurried off to visit the famous rock- E 
temples there. "We saw only enough to make us wish for time to zo 
see more, but even that little is well worth describing. The ascent 
to the temples from the road is a steep one, partly up slippery 
rocks and partly up a very picturesque old staircase. The view 
from the gate-house of the temple platform is said to be one of — — 
the finest in Ceylon, but on that point I am unable to speak f 
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personal experience, as when we were there everything was hidden 
byitorrents of rain. The five temples are simply caverns in the 
side of a huge mass of gneiss rock, and it is said that King Wala- 
gambahu (B. C.104) had frequently used them as a refuge during 
the unsuccessful years of his long war with the Malabars, and so, 
when he was finally victorious, he celebrated his triumph by turn- 
ing his asylum into a magnificent shrine. A narrow outer gallery 
has been built under the overhanging rock in front of the entrances, 
thereby much spoiling the external effect. In the first temple is 
a gigantic recumbent figure of the Lord Buddha, cut out of the 
solid rock, and about fifty feet in length ; around it are several 
smaller figures, one being a wooden statue of Vishnu, from which 
this cave is called the Mahadeva Dewale. The next temple is called 
the Maha Vihare, and is about one hundred and seventy feet long 
by fifty or sixty broad, the roof being twenty feet high in front, 
but sloping down gradually to the floor. In this gloomy cavern is 
a semicircle of huge sitting figures of the Lord Buddha which 
presents a very striking effect as one enters from the glare of day- 
light outside. There are some smaller statues also, but I should 
say that fifty at least are above life-size. A small dagoba stands 
at one side, and parts of the roof and walls are covered with very 
curious paintings—utterly innocent, most of them, of any idea of 
perspective—representing historical events, such as the landing of 
Wijeya, the preaching of Mahinda, and the planting of the Bo- 
tree. In one place water drops from a fissure in the roof, and is 
caught in a stone vessel and reserved for sacred purposes. 

The third temple is about eighty feet in length, and varies in 
breadth from some sixty feet to perhaps about twenty-five. In 
its centre sits under a stone canopy a large image of the Lord 
Buddha, and at one end is a recumbent brick figure of him thirty 
feet inlength. There are at least fifty statues in this chamber. 
The fourth and fifth temples we had not time to visit, but we were 


H 

1 

à told that they were both smaller than those we saw; one is said 
fi to contain some fine specimens of wood carving, and another 
à gigantic reclining statue of our Lord. 

4 This account of the little that we ourselves were enabled to seo 
ii cannot, of course, be considered as giving more than a mere hint 
i of what would reward the researches of a traveller with more time 
$ at his disposal. Surely therefore when our Indian neighbours 


require rest and relaxation, they might do worse than pay a visit 
to what Mr. Burrows describes as “ an artistic and archeological 
treat, which is perhaps unique in the East.” They will at the 
same time be enabled to form something like a just estimate of 
the past history of a very interesting nation—a nation which, as 
the same author remarks, “ could build a city of gigantic monoliths, 
carve a mountain into a graceful shrine, and decorate its pious 
monuments with delicate pillars that would have done credit to a 
Grecian artist.” f 
s. C. W. LEADBEATER. 
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THE DESATIR. 


HE Desatir is a Zoroastrian work on Occultism. Originally it 
was written in some mysterious language ; but afterwards, 
in the reign of Khoshru Parveiz, i. e., a little before the Arabian 
hordes invaded Persia, it was translated into Persian by Dastur 
Sassani Panjom, who was himself an occultist. The Desatir at 
present in existence appears to be an abridged edition of the 
original work, which must have been a mine of occult literature ; 
for in a passage in the works of Sassani Nakhost it is said 
that the present is a rudimentary work, extracted for begin- 
ners from the original one. This conjecture was confirmed by a 
Mahomedan from Afghanistan, who, when in Bombay in 1828 
(Y. D. 1179), informed the Parsis that he had in his possession 
in Afghanistan a work bigger than this; and convinced the Parsis 
by reciting and explaining chapters from the present edition as 
if he had them by heart. What the then Parsis did to acquire the 
larger edition is not known. pr. 

The present is a rare work that has escaped the destroying 
hand of time. It came into the possession of the modern Parsis 
in a peculiar way. A copy of the Desatir was lying among the 
old stock of a bookseller àt Ispahan, Persia, probably food for the 
worms. No Mahomedan of the place being able to understand the 
mysterious chapters of the book, it was carelessly left among the 
old rubbish, where, but for the timely arrival of two Parsis from 
India, it would have been lost for ever. In the year 1778 Mulla 
Kaüs and his son Mulla Phiroz, two Parsis of India, went to 
Persia in search of some of the sacred books of the Parsis. 
Hearing of their arrival in Ispahan and their errand, the book- 
seller came to them and told them about the old book he had to 
dispose of, and the Mullas at once bought it. 

It is believed, however, that before this time it was known 
among the Parsis. In the sixteenth century when the Courts 
of Akbar and Jehangeer in India were full of learned men 

4 of all creeds, and religious and philosophical controversy was at 
its highest, the Desatir was among the books used by Ajar 
Kaivan, the Parsi Dastur. Mention is made of the Desatir in the 
Dabistan and the Burhanikati, two later works written after the 
great Philosophical Assemblage. 

During his last stay at Calcutta, Sir Wiliam Jones made a 
passing remark in one of his works about the Desatir, which attract- 
ed the attention of the European residents in India. Jonathan 
Duncan, the then Governor of Bombay, being a Persian scholar 
himself, was so pleased with the work, that he desired an 
English translation of it to be made. With all the responsibility 
of a Governor, His Excellency himself, undertook with the assist- 
ance of Mulla Phiroz, the work of translation. It was a very 
difficult task indeed. Five years passed away and the work was 
not completed, when, unfortunately, Duncan died in Bombay. The 
incomplete English translation was sent, with the other private 
/ papers of His Excellency, to England, and nobody knows what 


became of it, 
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During the time, however, of Sir John Malcolm, Mulla Phiroz 
was again entrusted with the work. He was assisted this time 
by Mr. William Erskine, of the Bombay Police. They both 
worked hard and perseveringly, and in the year 1818 was publish- 
ed the English translation and commentary of the Desatir. 

Now came forward the Christian Missionaries. They raised a 
hue and cry against the truthfulness of the work; and, with the 
aid of several Anglo-Indian newspapers of the time, Mulla Phiroz 
and the Chelas of Azar Kaivan were accused of fabrication. A. 
hot controversy ensued, but Mulla Phiroz passed successfully 
through this ordeal. He proved by arguments that the religious 
systems preached in the Desatir were not a production of imagina- 
tion, but were systems familiar to the people of the pre-Zoroastrian 
period. Students of Oriental Philosophy, like Sir William Jones, 
the Marquis of Hastings, Sir John Malcolm, Sir George Ousley, 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, Baron Von Homer, Anthony Troyer, 
Rosk, St. Martin, Burnouf, Lassen, and others have been satisfied 
with the genuineness of the work, and have expressed their satis- 
faction in their writings. 

The Desatir contains, among other matters, chapters on the 
unity of God, the evolution of the universe, the Avatar theory and 
directions to be observed by Chelas. The ideas contained in the 
Desatir are so identical with those of the Hindu Shastras that 
some of the Parsis are prejudiced enough to believe it to bea 
Hindu rather than a Parsi production. Once I asked an Aerpat 
(Parsi priest) who is a student of Sanskrit as well as of Zend, and 
a recognized authority among Parsis, what he thought about the 
Desatir, and why it is not quoted in Parsi religious controversy ? 
He said that its author, Dastur Panjom, travelled in India, and in 
company with Brahmans, that he was imbued with Hindu ideas, 

and therefore not worthy of attention. Thisis the general belief 
about the book among the modern Dasturs. ‘The book of course 
contains some words which cannot be easily understood by the 
uninitiated; but that is no reason that it should be left on the 
shelves, like the old lantern of Aladdin for the coming of some 
magician. 

Some Theosophists and non-Theosophists have in contemplation, 
however, to republish the Gujerati as well as English translation 
of the Desatir. The task is not so easy as it was first considered. 
i To republish it as it is would be useless, and it must be therefore 
«| annotated with an extensive commentary. Arrangements have 
1 been made to have this scheme carried out and we hope that the 
Ur reading public will soon be in possession of this rare and valuable 

work. 


N. E. BILLIMORIA, 
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A CANDIDATE FOR CANONIZATION. 


JHE Roman Catholic Church has always laid great stress on the 
efficacy of prayers to dead saints as a. part of its reli- 
gious system. It also enjoins on its votaries a firm belief in the 
miracles performed during life by the saints, and there is indeed a 
vastliterature devoted to the various legends of those men and 
women who have been canonized, or officially recognised as saints. 
Moreover the Romish Church does not relegate the existence of 
saints and miraculous performances to the early ages of Chris- 
tianity, but is logical enough to acknowledge that there is no rea- 
son why there should not be saints among us to-day as well as in 
olden times, and admits that, if miracles were performed in the 
days of Christ and his Apostles, there is no reason why miracles 
should not be performed even now. 

The right of canonization or admission to the rank of saint 
appears originally to have been vested in the great Councils of the 
Church, but now it is one of the prerogatives of the Pope. There 
was a period during the history of the church when the admission 
of a new saint to the calendar was a comparatively easy matter. It 
only needed a strongly expressed popular opinion, together with 
allegations of miracles performed at the tomb of the deceased, to 
secure his or her admission to the ranks of those who are supposed. 
to act as mediators in heaven between God and sinful men. So 
much was this the case, that it was found necessary to make it a 
rule to admit no more saints untila hundred years after their 
deaths had taken place, it being thought thatif thei reputation 
could stand the test of time, it was less likely that mistakes would 
be made. It has also become the. custom that a sort of ecclesias- 
tical committee for psychical research shall be appointed, to make 
careful and detailed enquiry as to the truth of the claims of the 
candidate for saintship. These enquiries are said to be very long 
and costly, and there seems to be a general dislike to fresh 
canonizations. Some of our readers may remember that a few 
years ago such an enquiry was held regarding Joan of Arc, and the 
result was that the heroine was disqualified. |. 

From a little pamphlet by Max Steigenberger, cathedral preacher 
of Augsburg, Germany, we learn that there is now proceeding 
an enquiry into the merits of Maria Crescentia Hoess, who died in 
1744, and some account of her life may prove interesting as showing 
the modern idea of what constitutes a saint. 

lt appears that as long ago as 1801, the then Pope, upon the 
report of a commission appointed for the purpose, solemnly declared. 
that Maria Crescentia Hoess had possessed the moral and sainily l 
virtues to a heroic degree. After this time the proceedings were | 
dropped until 1884, in which year another commission was appoint- 
ed, and up to July 1885 it held eighiy-nine sittings and examined 
fifty witnesses. 

As we often find in the legends of the saints, Maria Crescentia 
used to have visions of Christ and the Virgin. These visions  ăć 
began ata very early age, for when she was not more then three ——— — 
years old she had a vision of the Christ-child who appeared as a 
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little boy. After Maria had exchanged a few words with the 
object of her vision, she fell into an ecstacy and visited paradise, 
where the heavenly Father himself instructed her in the myste- 
ries of the Trinity. These visions occurred several times sub- 
sequently, and on one occasion the child Jesus put a ring on her 
finger as sign of mystic betrothal. As a consequence of these 
visions Maria at once began to lead a pious life, and from the 
age of four she used to fast and discipline herself in order to 
overcome the body. 

_At school she was distinguished by the excellence of the an- 
swers she gave to religious questions, as well as by her exemplary 
behaviour. Indeed she became known all over the town as one 
who was rather an angel than a human child. 

Her great desire was to enter & convent, but for some unex- 
plained reason various difficulties arose as to her admission, and it 
was two years before her application was successful. 

Her entrance into the convent must have been a sad awakening, 
for we learn that she found there none of the love and holiness she ` 
had expected, but found herself the object of all sorts of petty 
jealousy and suspicion, while all the most disagreeable and menial 
tasks fell to her share. Her difficulties were further complicated by 
a series of diabolicial visitations. For a long time she kept silence 
about these persecutions, which took the form of disturbances while 
she was at her work—dishes would be snatched out of her hand, and 
thrown to the ground and broken, the fire was often extinguished, 
and soon. All these accidents were attributed to her carelessness 
by her superiors who, doubtless, made them excuses for punishing 
the poor girl. 

After a time, however, these visitations took a more visible form 
and were seen by others. One night, a man dressed as a hunter, but | 
without any head on his shoulders, was seen by another sister to 
enter Maria’s cell. This sister at once told the startling news to the 


i other inmates of the convent, and Maria had to confess that such 
i visitations were not new to her, and that the devil had often ap- 
Í peared to her in various shapes and had beaten her severely. -- 
i Another manner in which the fiend made himself publicly felt | 
t was by violently knocking her head against the stone floor of 
d the chapel when she prostrated herself. So violent was the blow that 


it caused blood to flow from her nose and mouth, and all present 
thought her skull must have been fractured. At table a similar 
thing happened—her head was knocked against the wall behind her 
seat. On two occasions an invisible power is said to have snatched 
her from the room with the speed of lightning, without allowing 
her feet to touchthe ground. After some search she was found, 
the first time, in a distant corner of the house under a heap of 
ps carrots that were piled over her, and the second time in a cellar 
between the supports of the casks,—a position from which she was 
only rescued with much difficulty. 
At night, noises as of the clanking of chains, the cracking of 
P es the braying of horns, and so on, would sometimes be heard 
coming from her cell. She said too that at times her cell would be 
filled with all sorts of terrible animals, such as snakes, toads, orale 
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and spiders. She used to send these away by telling them that the 
law of obedience appointed her and not the animals to occupy the 
cell. 

At other times she would be thrown out of bed, and one night 
she was,taken forcibly out of her cell, through several doors, and 
laid on the snow-covered ground with her face to the earth, and 
with several logs of wood piled upon her. In this plight she was 
found half-frozen. It is said that she was similarly treated more 
than once, generally being plunged into the millstream and half- 
drowned. Another time she was thrown down from a roof and 
had two teeth knocked out and also received an injury to the bone 
of her nose. When she was in the kitchen a sister relates that she 
saw a bowl of hot milk taken from the hands of Maria by some 
invisible power, and poured over the head of the nun, so that she 
was severely scalded. 

For four years this diabolical persecution continued, but though 
allthe other nuns were aware of what was taking place, they 
were by no means at once ready to hail their sister Maria as a 
saint. On the contrary it is said that all these extraordinary 
occurrences only served to make her an object of suspicion and 
calumny! But she went on in silence, neglecting no duty and 
replying tono accusation. 

After the four years had passed, a new superior was appointed to 
the convent and also a new confessor, and this priest was much 
exercised as to the real truth of Maria’s conduct. He therefore 
contrived a test. He was sitting in the guest-room and was 
just about to seal up a letter, when he thought to himself: If 
Maria will now come in, unsummoned, with a lighted candle in her 
hand, I will take it as a sign that she is guided by the Spirit of 
God. A fewmoments after there was a knock at the door, and 
Maria entered with a lighted taper. 

* What is that for?" asked the priest, “we do not want candles 
by daylight." She replied, ** Did you not want a lighted candle 
to seal a letter with? I felt impressed to bring you one.” 

This instance of thought-reading under test conditions quite 
convinced the priest, and from that time Maria had no more per- 
secutions to endure from the inmates of the convent, where she 
lived until her death,—the whole time of her cloister life being 
forty-one years. 

Her motto throughout her life was: It is better to die than to 
disobey. One day the superior gave her a sieve, in which were, 
moreover, some large rents, and told her to go to the well and fill 
it with water. She went to the well in obedience to the command 
and returned to the house with the sieve full of water. 

During the greater part of her life she used to suffer from a 
disease that bent her body, so that she was obliged to remain in 
bed, and moreover caused her great pain, especially about the back 
and shoulders. She was however never heard to complain, and 
used to praise God who had given her the capacity to endure so 
much suffering. 

Her habits were very simple. She only took one meal a day—~ 


sometimes fasting for two or three days, she never slept for more __ 
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than two or three hours, and towards the latter part of her life used 
to take her repose on a great wooden cross laid apon a bed. In 
addition to this she used to beat herself always once, and generally 
three times, a day. During the six weeks that her last illness 
lasted she neither ate nor drank anything but a little warm water. 

Already during her life she had become famous as a saint, and 
many persons of rank used to correspond with her, asking for her 
prayers in their trials and difficulties. Among these were the 
Emperors Joseph I and Charles VI, and the Empress Maria Theresa. 

After her death miracles were performed at her grave. The 
place where she was buried became a centre of pilgrimage, and 
was visited by from thirty to seventy thousand persons annually. 

Such was Maria Crescentia, always patient, always obedient, 
and always cheerful. Surely if the Catholic Church wants any 
more saints she is a fitting candidate, especially as the obedience 
which was one of the ruling traits of her character, would prove 
a useful theme for Romish sermons in these days of independence 
and rebeliion against authority. 

Whether all the marvellous deeds recorded of her are strictly 
true it is not possible, perhaps, to determine so long after the 
events have taken place. There is nothing impossible in them, 
and there are many mediums to whom even more wonderful 
things have happened. It will be noticed that her frequent 
ecstacies and bodily contortions through illness point in the 
direction of hysteria. Her great leaning towards passive obedience 
which was, as we have said, one of her main characteristics, must 
have given a certain passive direction to her temperament. Her 
ecstatic devotion was also a predisposing cause to mediumship, 
while the natural rectitudo of her character and her steady refusal 
to be made to do anything that she did not consider right—her 
refusal in fact to surrender herself utterly to the ** control"— 
resulted in the persecutions mentioned above. 

From a different point of view the moral influence that her 
pure and unassuming life exercised allover Germany must have 
been very great. To a whole population she stood out as a living 
example of a holy life. The true strength of Christianity lies in 
the records and examples of such lives far more than in any parti- 
cular body of dogmas and doctrines. The craft of ecclesiastics has 
used these life-records as instruments for the spread of the in- 
fluence of the churches by representing them as being sanctified 
by orthodox religion, rather than being, as indeed they were, tho 
very pillars of orthodoxy. On the other hand, the limitations 
manifested in the characters of so many of the saints bear witness 
to the terrible effects of the galling bonds of psychic servitude 
that confine the bigot and the devotee. 


MAURICE FREDAL. 
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ZOROASTRIANISM (MISCELLANEOUS). 


HE following are some of the principal Manthras which are 
constantly recited by the Zoroastrians : 


Anuna Vatrya.(*) 


* As is the will (or law) of the eternal existence, so (its) 
energy, solely through the harmony of the perfect mind, is the 
producer of the manifestations of the universe, and (is) to Ahura 
Mazda (the living wise one) the power which gives sustenance 
to the revolving systems." 

The above manthra indicates the power of the creative intelligence 
to manifest itself in the phenomenal world, whereby is brought 
about the existence of the universe. It implies the highest know- 
ledge of the philosophy of Being, necessarily carrying with it the 
strong est determination and power in man, in the direction of 
attaining to beatitude. 


Assem Vonv.(*) 


** Purity is the best good, a blessing it is, a blessing to him who 
(practises) purity for the sake of the ‘Highest Purity. » 


This manthra almost always follows the Ahuna Vairya and indi- 
cates that, in order to attain to beatitude, a man must be pure 
for the sake of purity itself; that is, disinterestedly with a view 
of merging self in the Infinite. It means that one should observe 
purity in thought, word and deed, and thus elevate oneself so “ that 
the soul can be raised to the vision of eternal truth, goodness, and 
anges is—to the vision of God.” 


VispA Hunrra. 


** All good thoughts, words and works are done with knowledge. 
All evil thoughts, words and works are not done with knowledge. 
All good thoughts, words and works lead to Paradise. All evil 
thoughts, wor ds and works lead to hell. To all good thoughts, 
words and works (belongs) Paradise—so (is it) manifest to the 
pure." 


In the above, knowledge signifies the opposite of ignorance. 
Ignorance—ignorance of the true philosophy of Being—is the root 
of all evil. Ignorance being removed, and knowledge obtained and 
then realized | by one’s essential self, evil loses its hold and power. 


Part or Yasna XII. 


“I praise the well-thought, well-conceived, well-performed 
thoughts, words and works. I abandon all eu thoughts, words | 
and works. I bring to you, O Amesha Spentas, praise and adoration 
with thoughts, words and works, with heavenly mind, the vital 
strength of my body." 


(3). The translations are given as rendered by Mr. N. D. Khandalawala. Ahura 
Vairya is composed of 21 words and Ashem Vohu of 12. These numbers haye an 
occult significance. Tho former represents the descent of the seven-fold power of 
God into three spheres or regions. The latter means that one must surmount yx 
squares to gain the ultimate ond, The square js a symbol of matter, 
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Nimawa Kusrr. 
(Recited during the binding and unbinding of the 
sacred girdle.) | 

** Let Ormuzd be king, and let Ahriman, the wicked holder-aloof, 
be smitten and broken. May Ahriman, the Devas, the Drugas, 

‘the sorcerers, the evil Kikas and Karapas, the oppressors, the evil 
doers, the Asmogs, the wicked, the enemies, the Paris, be smitten 
and broken. May the enemies be afflicted. May the enemies be 
far off. Ormuzd, Lord! Of all sins I repent with Patet. 

* Allthe evil thoughts, evil words, evil deeds, which I have 
thought, spoken, done, committed in the world, which are 
become my nature—all these sins, thoughts, words, and deeds, 
bodily, spiritual, earthly, heavenly, O Lord, pardon; I repent of 
them with the three words, (7. e., with thoughts, words and works.) 

“Contentment for Ahura-Mazda, contempt for Anra-Mainyus. 
Whatis highest for the wish of manifest works. Ashem Vohu. 
Ahuna Vairya. Ashem Vohu, Come, O Ahura! for my protection. 
lam a Mazdayasnian. As a Mazdayasnian, a follower of Zara- 
thustra, as a praiser, as a follower I will confess myself. I praise 
the well-thought sentiment, the well-spoken speech, the well- 
performed action. I praise the good Mazdayasnian law, the free 
from doubt, removing strife. (I praise) marriage between relations, 
the pure of the (women)* who are pure, and are about to be, the 
best, greatest, fairest, the Ahurian, Zarathustrian. To Ahura- 
Mazda I offer every good. Let this be the laud of the Mazday- 
asnian law." 

The first two paragraphs of the above Nirung are subsequent 
introductions and are in the Pehelvee dialect; while the third 
paragraph belongs to the original texts and is written in Zend. 
Ormuzd and Ahriman mentioned in the first paragraph are the 

1 Ahura Mazda and Anra-Mainyus of the original writings ; and for 

! an interpretation of them the reader is referred to my papers 

i on the penta Mainyus and the Anra-Mainyus and on Ahura 

Mazda and the Amesha Spentas. The Devas and Drugas and 

i other like names have reference to the evil spirits of the astral 

plane, and also to the sorcerers and black magicians who always 

i have recourse to these spirits. Enemies are those who make it 

i their business to pervert mankind from the path of God—from the 


path of Being—and lead them to that of non-Being—of annihila- 
tion, 


Rives AND CEREMONIES. 


- As in the case of many other doctrines, Zoroastrianism has 
ho its rites and ceremonies, and they are based upon the philosophy 
a of Being, and were preserved as mysteries in the various mystic 
ES Lodges of different ages and different countries. Every rite or 
: ceremony is supposed to have as its basis a certain truth disguised 


under various symbols. The most prominent of the ceremonies of 
the Zoroastrians is called the Ijeshne ceremony. It is difficult at 
S Eta es P 


— 
_ * The interpretation of the passage is obscure and should not be taken quito 
literally, — pot TS Se 

% 
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this distant day to give a complete interpretation of all its details, 
but judged from the writings of the Platonists, it may be stated 
generally that the leading ceremonies represented the descent 
and the ascent of the soul, and indicated how the ascent could be 
accomplished. In the Christian ceremonies, wine and water 
symbolize spirit and matter respectively, and the Haoma juice 
and the Zaothra (or water) in the Ijeshne ceremony do the same. 
The Haoma plant is selected, because, like certain stones and many 
other plants, it is supposed to possess a sort of magnetic property 
which repels the evil influences of astral spirits and the bad 
magnetic aura emanating from vicious and evil people. The 
strainer with nine holes signifies the nine spheres through 
which, according to the Platonists, the soul passes while descend- 
ing into the material world. The Barsom twigs signify the 
projecting power of spirit—the power to project itself into the 
phenomenal or material world—and are thus a symbol of the 
Creative Principle. The Aiwyonhanem, or the girdle with which 
the Barsom twies are tied, is the encompassing matter around the 
spirit projected, and is identical in meaning with the sacred 
girdle (Kusti) round the Sudreh (the sacred shirt). 

Fire is always a symbol of Spirit—of God—representing 
the ever-living and ever-active light-essence of God. The 
perpetual preservation of fire typifies the essential truth that 
one should in hke manner make this his sole and constant object, 
viz., to preserve the divine principle in himself—which can be 
accomplished by acting in conformity with the laws essential to 
Being. In the Ijeshne ceremony, however, the fire appears more 
particularly to signify the spirit purified, the result accomplished 
by undergoing the crucifixion of matter. 

The object of reciting various manthras and invocations during 
the performance of the ceremony appears to be to proclaim mys- 
tically the universal truth—the truth of God—viz., what the uni- 
verse is, how it came into existence, and how it will end; in short, 
the whole secret of God, and to invoke divine beings to take part 
in the divine proclamation and in the rejoicings consequent there- 
upon*. The mysteries were not revealed to all the initiates 
but to a select few only. There were various grades of initiates, 
and they had to pass through different trials and purifications, 
physical as well as psychical and through the knowledge of the 
transcendental philosophy. Of these but few could elevate them- 
selves so asto know the truth by self-illumination.t We give 


* There may bo other reasons probably known to occultists alone. The reader 
will, however, gain some information by reading the “ Eleusinian and Bacchio 
Mysteries” by Thomas Taylor and tho “ Mysteries" by Iamblichus. 


+“ But in order to undorstand what Olympiodorus means by self-beholding 
intellect, it is necessary to observe that there are four modes of knowledge which we 
are able to acquire in tho present life. The first of these results from opinion, by 
which we learn that a thing is without knowing the why; and this constitutes that 
part of knowledge, which was called by Aristotle and Plato, erudition; and which 
consists in moral instructions for the purpose of purifying ourselves from immode- 
rate passions. But the second is produced by the sciences; in which from establish- 
ing certain principles as hypotheses, we educe necessar conclus ions, and arrive at 
the knowledge of the why (as in mathematical sciences); but at the samo time we - 
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| below a few lines from the invocations used in the Ijeshne cere- 
mony. 
f “ Zaothra, I wish hither with praise. 
=- “Baresma, I wish hither with praise. ; 
“ Zaothra, united with Baresma, I wish hither with praise, 
* Baresma, united with Zaothra, I wish hither with praise. 
“Here by means of the Zaothra, I wish this Baresma hither with praise. 
i “Together with Zaothra, I wish this Baresma hither with praise. 
i 


“This Baresma, together with Zaothra, together with binding, the bound 
together with purity, wish I hither with praise. 
| * Here with this Zaothra, with this Baresma, I wish hither with praise: 
| Ahura Mazda, the pure lord of purity. 
| “The Amesha Spentas, the good rulers, the very wise, wish I hither with 
! praise. i 
Ds Here with Zaothra and Baresma, I wish hither with praise: the day 
times, the pure, the lords of purity. 
* X% * *X X * 

“To Ahura Mazda announce we this Haoma, the uplifted. 

“The very profitable (to him) the victorious, the promoter of the world. 
“To him the good ruler, the pure; to him the ruler over the lords of 
urity. 

ts n the Amesha Spentas make we the Haomas known. 

“To the good waters, make we the Haomas known. 

“ To (our) own souls we make known the Haomas. 

“ To the whole world of purity we announce the Haomas. 

“These Haomas, these Haoma utensils.* 

“These covers, these Myazdas. 

. “These stones, the first among the creations. 

“These stone mortars, these brought hither, O golden Haoma. 

“These iron mortars, brought hither, O golden Haoma. 

“This Haoma juice, this Baresma, which is bound together in holiness. 

“ These bodies, these strengths, these flowing Zaothras. 

“This pure Haoma, the well created cow, this pure man. 

“The heavenly souls of the pure, the heavenly souls of the profitable.” 


i "The above translations are not to be taken as infallibly cor- 
= rect. Before long, when the Zend Avesta is translated by 
persons conversant with esoteric philosophy, the versions will 
have a more intelligent aspect. We have said already that the 


-m 
ym 


are ignorant with respect to the principles of these conclusions, because they are 
merely hypothetical. The third species of knowledge is that which results from 
ialectio; in which by a progression through all ideas, we arrive at the first 
ciple of things, and at that which is no longer hypothetical; and this by divid- 
; some things and analyzing others, by producing many things from one thing, 
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invocations and recitations are also mystical, and that is why we 
find the names.of.various symbols recited. Even the initiates 
were not privileged to know the underlying truth, a select few 
excepted. 


SuDREH AND Kusrr. 


Some, if not all, of the ancient mystic Lodges had their mystic 
dresses. The Sudreh and Kusti are the mystic garb of the 
Zoroastrians. The Sudreh, a garment worn next the skin, is 
white in colour and is symbolical of the light-essence of Spirit—of 
God. The three rounds of the hollow Kusti girdle, encircling the 
Sudreh, mean matter or the phenomenal world in three stages 
wherein the Spirit manifests itself. The circular binding of the 
Kusti symbolizes eternal revolution or eternity, and a Zoroastrian 
must surmount three stages of the phenomenal world (identical 
with those of thought, word and deed) before he can attain to the 
eternal lights. 


When Sudreh and Kusti are first bestowed upon a Zoroastrian, 
the ceremony is performed by a priest whose pure and powerful 
magnetic aura is supposed to be imparted to the Kusti. The Kusti, 
thenceforward, serves as a talisman to repel the influences of 
evil spirits and the bad aura* -of evil persons. But the same 
property is imparted to the Kusti by the wearer himself (provided 
he be of a pure nature), who unbinds and binds it many times in 
a day, reciting the Nirung Kusti while so doing. "This frequent 
unbinding and binding, with the recitation of the Nirung, serve 
also to remind us constantly that renunciation of evil and love of 
God should be our sole and first objects, even while engaged in 
the duties of life. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the Yoga philosophy, the 
three rounds of the Kusti represent the three principal Nadis, 
through which the soul-essence runs; the seventy-two thinner 
threads of which the Kusti thread is composed represent the 
72,000 Nadis, the principal among which are the above three; 
the Kusti is hollow like a pipe and so are the three Nadis; while 
unbinding the Kusti, the wearer recites mantras renouncing evil 
spirits, evil thoughts, words and deeds, and while binding it on he 
praises purity, concentrating his mind with a view to becoming 
one with the Deity; and the Yoga student, while performing 
psychic exercises, does the same. ‘The Sudreh in this case cor- f 
responds with the Mount Meru around which the three Nadis aro 
entwined, symbolizing spirit manifested in the three stages of the 
phenomenal world. Meru is the source of Spirit, or the Infinite 
Spiritual Source itself. - 


* Theso odylic emanations, which are constantly radiated by mankind, upon the 
surrounding atmosphere and objects, affect not only the physical and psychical 
constitution, but also the moral sentiments of the persons who come in contact with 
them. It is these odylic emanations that are mostly at the bottom of all the various 
austerities and purifications observed by Zoroastrians in respeet of ceremonies, dead — — 
bodies, and females in menses. That this is no fanciful view will be seen by thoso 
who read P. Sreenevas Row’s. “ Annotations to the Light on the Path" and —— 
literature treating of this subject. 
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Tare Comino AsHa. 


In many doctrines there is mentioned the arrival, at some distant 
future date, of a great redeemer, at whose coming will begin an 
everlasting blissful state. Mankind will then be relieved from the 
sorrows and troubles now attendant upon them. Now this antici- 
pated eternal blissful state is none other than the attainment of 
the state of transcendant being, of pure spirit, and of union 
with the Deity. Applied individually, it means the spiritual 
perfection of an individual ; and applied universally, it is the total 
absorption of spirit into the Divine source. Asha may, in the 
latter case, well be said to indicate the Mahapralaya of the Hindu 
cosmogony. But we shall explain how the word Asha has been 
made to bear this interpretation. Asha is an abbreviation of the 
word Asha-Vahista, which is the second month of the Zoroastrians 
and represents the sign Taurus or the Bull. During the period 
when the equinox was at Taurus, the sun on his return to this 
point was regarded as being in the most perfect position. This 
was due to the fact that the sun was regarded by the Persians (as well 
as the Egyptians, Syrians, Grecians, &c.) as the agent of goodness 
and light. His movements through the signs of autumn and winter 
were supposed to be attended with great hardship to himself and to 
the world. Hence is it that the Zoroastrian books say that when the 
millennium came to Libra (i. e., Mithra), Ahriman rushed forward 
and slew the Bull. This indicates the commencement of autumn, 
which is equivalent to the commencement of the assertion of its 
power by matter. The Bull is slain to revive again at the sun’s 
arrival at the spring equinox. The coming Asha signifies therefore 
the arrival of the sun at the highest perfection after having 
passed through the hardships of autumn and winter. Applied 
more universally, it means the arrival of the state of the highest 
perfection of Spirit. Subsequently the equinox arrived at Aries, 
and this sign was called the Cow by the Zoroastrians, the Lamb by 
the Christians, and the Ram by the Egyptians. Christ is supposed to 
have been born when the equinox was at Aries, and the sign Virgo 
was above the horizon. The words Bull and Cow are frequently 
used in the Zend Avesta, and regarded from the above standpoint, 
they must be taken to signify the divine principle in man which 
should be preserved, or else extinction of one’s individuality must 
be the result. There are, no doubt, passages in which the words 
(Bull and Cow) are made to stand for the animal kingdom. For 
this, there are reasons which we will for the present reserve. 


DEHUNJIBHOY JaAxsETJEE MEDHORA, 
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UNPUBLISHED WRITINGS OF ELIPHAS LEVI. 
(Fourth Series.) 
TEX: 


Tan third chapter of the Sephir Dzenintha, continued : 

“ The two sons of Adam, Cain and Abel, represent respectively the 
worshippers of the God of shadow and the children of the God of 
light. 

“For the astral serpent, violently penetrating the woman, im- 
planted in her the germ of all desires, the source of impurity. 

* Man, intoxicated by desire, seized upon woman as a prey and 
communicated his own brutality to her. 

** Cain is the son of the man, and Abel is the son of the woman. 

* When the god of Abel gazeson the god of Cain, the Black 
Ancient turns his head and in his place there appears the figure 
of a woman which is divine providence. 

* And if the Black Ancient looks at the turned head of the 
White Ancient, he also sees the figure of a woman who is divine 
mercy, and whom he calls: my mother!” 

This passage: gives a lofty interpretation of the allegories of 
Genesis, and gives the reason of the worship of the mother. of God: 
among the Catholics. 

This God whom the priests represent to us as always angry but 
always appeased by the tears of his mother, is the black God of 
the vulgar, and we see how and why theideal woman is here 
put in the place of the true God, whose goodness she represents. 

We know how the adorers of Mary have vulgarised the symbol, 
but this materialism is the realism of the ignorant who are unable 
to feel the realities of the ideal. 

Thus for them the divine mother is woman, having a heart that 
bleeds, transfixed by a sword of sorrow, and surrounded by our 
iniquities as by a crown of thorns. 

Sheis atonce virgin and mother; she is conceived without 
BID cepe and all the rest of the legend, very beautiful when it is 
properly understood, and perfectly absurd if taken literally. 

Translation continued : 

“Thus man has placed his own image on the throne of heaven: . 

* But man is only complete in the human pair, and for this reason. 
the primitive type of Adam was androgynous. 

** Ezekiel says: I saw a throne in heaven, and on the throne, one 
who had the appearance of a man. 

* When humanity sees God as a man, she presents, herself to 
him as a spouse. : 

* She prays to him nine times, according to the idea she con- 
ceives of him, and thus clothes him with the form of her desires. 

"Then there is asit were a marriage between the divine ideal 
and the human prayer, and God appears at first stern and cruel, 


and afterwards he softens towards her, and fills her with joy and 


gladness. 


a 


“The nine prayers that man may address to God are; "T | v Nt id 3€ 


“1, To preserve his life in time and in eternity. 
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* 2. To mspire him with wisdom. 

“3. ‘To illumine his intelligence. 

*4. To make him righteous. 

“5. To make him just. 

“6. To embellish his existence with all that can charm tho 
soul, the heart and the eye. 

“7. To give him victory over his enemies. 

. *8. To give him peace of soul. 

**9. To give him offspring. 

* 10. To give him earthly possessions. " ? 

“In the first of these prayers he calls God Kether, that is to 
say, the crown of life eternal. ‘ 

“Tn the second, Chochmah, in the third Binah; that is to say, 
wisdom and intelligence". ^ 

Then he calls God mercy, justice and beauty. He attributes to 
God the triumph of the eternal order; he calls him father; ho 
invokes him as creator and king of nature. | 

“ Thus is composed the triple light, which is one only light, three 
limes triple and three times one. 

* Because itis our prayer that diversifies for us the essence of 
God, for God produces number, and is not himself governed by 
number. Heis the infinite and indivisible unity, which can neither 
be multiplied nor decreased." . 

The above translation has been so far paraphrased that further 
commentary is unnecessary. 


We now come to the most obscure and dangerous portion of the 
book of mystery. This passage has driven mad a multitude of 
.  Kabbalists whose intentions were not perfectly pure. It relates 
to the terrible Sphynx who devours the imprudent—it relates to the 
power of the divine names to subject nature to the will of man. 
You know the light in which miracles must be regarded. 
Nothing happens in nature except by the action of nature-torces, 
but certain hidden forces become manifest at the will of man, when 
ay that will is either perfectly regulated or abnormally unregulated. 
E . Man is the master of order and disorder, with the difference, 
T — however, that order saves and disorder kills him. 
X _ The will of man is exercised and strengthened by acts frequently 
repeated. Do the works of wisdom and you will become wise; 
E 'orks of folly and you will become fools. t 
TR is the first act of intelligence. By it: thought is formu- 
ermines the will. Only true words deserve the name 
peech is but a noise. otc Mcr 
e shall have to give account of every idle word. 
the expression ‘idle word, is not a word used 
t a serious word that is not translated into 
nade to- 
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b URS í 
The Catholic religion Ws. ‘the only inheritor of, the secrets of the 
magic of the Kabbala. Btrt.if the Catholic.«church has preserved 
the traditions of the mages, slie*has'cófnpletely lost their inter- 
pretation. She no longer possesses initiates, and her sacraments 
are like seven lamps that burn and shine in a temple full of blind 
men. 

The whole of the Kabbala is contained in one word, and that the 
great hierophant alone was able to read. That word is the JHVH 
which we have turned into IEOUA, the five vowels necessary for the 
formation of allsounds. But the real sacred word has four letters, 
of which the first alone is an invariable vowel. The others are con- 
sonants or aspirates. The way to pronounce the tetragram is to 
say the names of the letters: Jod, He, Vau, He; and herein there 
was a great mystery, reserved among the Hebrews for the High 
Priest alone. 

You know how this name may be written in twenty-four points 
crowned with seventy-two rays, forming the clavicules of Solomon, 
and the elements of the tarot. You know also that a talisman is à 
sign that we can magnetise by our personal magnet, and which 
identifies us in some sort with those sublime things expressed by 
the symbols inscribed on the talisman. You know that talismans 
are not necessary for the true adepts, for their will is strong enough 
to enable them to dispense with auxiliaries. "lalismans are good 
for the apprentices of magic. 

Our will, when it is strong and well equilibrated, becomes like a 
magnet that attracts to us the persons and things necessary for 
the accomplishment of our legitimate desires. All happens natu- 
rally, but when we reflect, we cannot avoid recognising that the ki 
results are marvellous. 


Translation continued : 

** We read in Genesis that when Jod, He, Vau, He had separated 
the land from the water, the waters, at first agitated, became calm, 
the mud descended to the bottom, and the Lord said : Let the waters 
bring forth life ! 

“And the waters were filled with fish, shining and silvery ‘like 
themselves ; agile and sinuous like the winding brooks. 

«Thus will it be with thy thought, O thou who dost meditate 
upon the great mystery, when thou shalt have purified thy soul 
and produced equilibrium in thy life; when thou shalt have freed 
thy spirit from the mixture of gross things; when thou hast raised 
on high that which ought to be above, and put down those things 
which ought to be below. is 

«Thou shalt then pronounce in their order the names of the 
omnipotent virtue, and these names will become thine and this power 
will become thine. 5 : 

“Thou shalt pray, and thy prayer will be efficacious, wheth 
thou dost commence by Kether, Chochmah and Binah, to arrive — — 
at Malchuth by Gedulah, Geburah, Tiphereth, Netsah, Hod and 


È 


Jesod, or whether thou dost commence with Malchuth and rise y 


degrees to Kether. ay 
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: * When thou art’ able to pronounce the perfect verb of Choch- 
| mah, thou wilt evoke wisdom and it will bein thee, and thou wilt 
| become Chochmah, and thus it will be with the other Sephi- 
| roths. 

“Then thou wilt feel that the seven letters, Jod, He, Vau, Aleph, 

j Daleth, Nun, Jod, govern the heaven and earth. . 

f «The seven sublime angels who rule the celestial spheres obey 

l the name Jod, He, Vau, He. It is the ineffable word, which causes. 

j the heaven to revolve and the earth to become fixed. 

hi * The metatron trembles when a sage pronounces the name of 
Jod, He, Vau, He, and he stands up saying: Here am I! what do 

you want with me ? 

i) * The temple* of God is not an edifice of marble and stone. The 

temple of God is the true knowledge of God. 

* And he who knows the order of the names, and who invokes 
ii God by the Sephiroths—he, in whatever place he may be, is in the 
ti temple of God. ; 

* [t is only in the temple of God, says the law of Moses, that it 
is permissible to offer sacrifices. 

“ But the sacrifices that God demands are those of the spirit and 
of the heart, and those are legitimately offered in the temple of the 
mind. 

** The true prayer is not offered by him who moves his lips to 
pray ; but by him who offers to the Eternal a firm will and a pure 


heart. : 
| “We read in Genesis that God said: Let us make man in our 
l image and in our likeness. 
* But to whom did he say this if not to man himself who ought, 


in his soul, to finish the image of God by giving it a resemblance to 
him ? 
y * And if man has no veritable notion of God, if he makes a 
defective image of God, how can he arrive at a resemblance to a 
model of which he knows nothing ? 

* Man is not finished and complete until he resembles God, and 
it is of this latter, and not of the animal man, that God spoke when 
he said : Let us make man. 

— * And it is of him alone that he said: I wish him to be lord over 
the birds in the sky, the animals on the earth, and the fish in the 
wW ters." 

his ex plains why the rabbins attached to the knowledge of the: 


n" 


Kabbala the possession of all magic powers. He who knows the truth 
€ 1l nothing but justice, and all that he wills is accomplished 
nature herself anticipated his desires. He is conscious of his 
igth, he knows that God and reason are on his side, and he 
what he wills, because he knows he has the power. j 

portion of the mysterious book just translated, reveals the 
t arcana of the great science. - y 
c lege n the heap of stones that con- 
corpse o. | fter his assassination, there mas id . 
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branch of acacia; and when the masons accompany one of their 
brothers to his last resting place, they wear a branch of acacia in 
their button-holes. 

The science of the acacia constitutes the secret of the masters, 
and I can assure you that in modern masonry there is not a single 
master who knows the symbolical acacia. The nine faithful masters 
found beneath the acacia the mutilated body of Hiram. Hiram 
signifies the man of light, the hierophant, always sacrificed and 
always rising again like the phoenix; he is the immortal victim 
whom we adore under the name of Christ in his Jewish personifica- 
tion. The branch of acacia is cruciform and reminds us of the staff 
of the pontiffs. 

It isa thorny plant, and Christ was crowned with thorns. 

The meaning of its name in Greek is: negation of evil. 

Evil being the negation of good, the negation of evil must be 
the good. 

Thus we have the corpse of a just man, and on the stones that 
cover him there is a hieroglyphic sign that signifies: there is no 
evil. 

The freemasons say that they are looking for the lost word and 
they must take the acacia in their hands to help them to find it. 
They know how the lost word is written, but they do not know how it 
is pronounced, though on their cubic stone the letters are arranged in 
triangles and form the words of the Schem Hamphorasch. The 
lost word is the Kabbalistic verb synthesized by the four letters of 
the Schema, and the supreme koy of this verb is acacia—negation of 
evil. 

The sacred book tells us that all that is living is good. Anda 
living savant has written : 

“Wherever life is manifested, intelligence is revealed, not as an 
accident, but as a principle and a cause." 

Let us add that all that is, lives, and that every death is a re- 
birth, every suffering a work of regeneration, every pain a remedy, 
and you will understand how, even in the presence of the inanimate 
remains of Hiram, of Orpheus, of Pythagoras and of Jesus, we may 
pluck the symbolical branch of acacia and say: There is no evil. 
A miserable or a violent death is the coronation unction of the 
kings of initiation. These great unknown ones change the face of 
the world, and their great works are attributed to puppets clothed 
in tinsel whom men call generals and kings. It is by ideas that 
empires are raised or thrown down. 

But the word acacia reveals moreover the way to arrive at the 
destruction of evil. One must oneself be acacia, that is to say, 
without perversity and without weakness. The only object of the 
trials of antiquity was to make sure of the disposition of the 
neophyte. . 

Among tho ancient books of initiation that have escaped the 
ignorant fury of Christian and Mussulman, we have the life, alle- 
gorical for tho most part, of Apollonius of Tyana, written by 
Damis the Assyrian and reproduced in Greek by Philostratus. ` 

In this work, unintelligible for the profane, to whom it is but a 


mass of ridiculous fables, there is the following legend. One ofthe ——— 
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disciples of Apollonius fell in love with a beautiful Thessalian 
woman and was about to marry her without having consulted his 
master. 

- " The ‘nuptial ceremony was already over, and the guests were 
seated at the festal board, when a curtain at the end of the room 
was suddenly drawn aside and Apollonius entered. The Thessalian 
became terribly pale and shrank from the appearance of the sage. 
At every step the hierophant took she seemed to grow ten years 

> older. At last Apollonius touched her—her hair fell off, her 
ornaments vanished, and a horrible stryge sank into the earth. 

Behold ! said the master to the disciple, the spouse you had 
chosen. ) 

There are many similar legends and all of them represent the 
deception that awaits those who profane the great mysteries; and 
those who get themselves initiated without having their reason 
sufficiently free, and their characters sufficiently firm to enable 
them to go through the trials without succumbing to them. 

The object of initiation is the perfection of human liberty: the 
liberty that constitutes relative omnipotence. The initiate ‘has a 
right to use everything when he no longer needs anything. Noth- 
ing must attract him, nor subjugate him nor dominate him. He 

. must repose on the fixed point of perfect equilibrium, and thon he 
is like one of the Elohim, knowing good and evil, without being 
the slave of either the one or the other. i 

« All things are lawful for me” said St. Paul, “ but all things are 
not expedient.” If then such a man does not commit what is 
called evil, it is not because he refrains through fear, but because 
he knows that evil is of no advantage to him. 

The true enjoyment of things, that which is without danger, is 
that which we accept, or even know how to procure for ourselves 

B without fear and without desire. This seems difficult and even 

i impossible to the profane, but the initiates discover it for them- 
selves, for with them to know is to will. 


i The oldest and most accredited books of magic say that the 
[A spirits evoked by necromancers may wring the necks of the latter 
e for two causes: 

y 1. When some rite has been neglected in the magical cere- 


monies. 

2. When their pentacle is not regular. 

The great pentacle that commands spirits and keeps them to 
their duty is that of Solomon, having inscribed within it the sacred 
sign of the pentagram. 

“The pentacle of Solomon represents the perfect equilibrium 
between the light and the shadow, between the thought and the 
form ; between real good and apparent evil. Any irregularity in 
the form given to it, represents a fault in the equilibrium and 
asin magic, a sign ought to be the realisation of an idea, and is, 
as the masters say, its veritable signature: every pentacle traced 
in order to influence spirits is a compact made with them. It Is 
like a bill drawn to order to be paid by them or the magician. 
But in order to understand the effect of an error in the sign, 16 
a to a bill of exchange on which there is the omis- 
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sion or the addition of a zero in the figures representing the sum 
to be paid. Hence, when the divine pentacles are badly drawn, 
they become diabolical signatures. 

We need not suppose that when we summon the spirits they hear 
us,and immediately make a journey from heaven or from hell 
to obey ourcall. Itis by entering ourselves into their magnetic 
circle, that we attract towards us the astral current which they 
influence. Prayer is an invocation, but it may become an evoca- 
tion when addressed to the powers of error, or to spirits that are 
not equilibrated. If you evoke the tempest without being firmly 
placed upon a rock, it will carry you away like a dead leaf. 

Evocations are therefore infinitely dangerous, and moreover they 
are always productive of disaster to those who practise them; 
because the adept. whose pentacle is regular, that is to say, whose 
thought is in perfect harmony with the perfect sign, has no 
need to evoke or even to invoke, in order to attract to himself 
those currents that are salutary, and to repel those that are the 
vortices of error and disorder. The difference between the 
sorcerer and the magician is, that the former makes evocations 
and gives himself to the devil in order to get help in some bad 
action ; the magician on the other hand, annuls the effect of evoca- 
tions, and forces the devil to surrender himself to him. "That is to 
say, that even the very vortex of evil brings him nothing but good. 

But the devil, that is to say evil, may appear under the most sedu- 
cing forms, he is as beautiful as a nymph, and he sings like a syren. 
He must be looked at and listened to, but without allowmg him 
to move the listener. The devil is a dog that cringes when he 
is threatened, and who bites when he is caressed. If you despise 
him he flatters you and serves you and provides for your smallest 
WOTLS 52%. nsqne Woe to youif you desire something that he alone 
is able to offer you! For then you are his. The palace of Psyche 
crumbles to dust, the nymphs become monsters, and with an 
infernal shriek they cry out: Here am I! What do you want 
with me ? 


THE IDYLL OF THE WHITE LOTUS. 


(Continued from page 661.) 1 
HE assurance and the advice given by the Lady of the White 
Lotus to Sensa in the holy of holies marks the great turning 
point in the history of his career. He has perceived the light of 
the Divine Wisdom and has brought himself within the pale of its 
influence. This light of the Logos, which is represented in the 
story as the fair goddess of the sacred flower of Egypt, is the 
bond of union and brotherhood which maintains the chain of 
spiritual intercourse and sympathy running through the long suc- 
cession of the great hierophants of Egypt, and extending to all - 
the great adepts of this world who derive their influx of spiritual ^: 
life from the same source. It is the Holy Ghost that keeps up the ees 
apostolical succession or Guruparampara as the Hindus call it. I 
is this spiritual light which is transmitted from guru to disciple 
when the time of realinitiation comes. The so called A transfer 
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of life” is no other than the transmission of this light. And fur- 
ther, the Holy Ghost, which is, as it were, the veil or the body of 
the Logos and hence its flesh and blood, is the basis of the holy 
communion. Every fraternity of adepts has this bond of union; 
and time and space cannot tearit asunder. Even when there is 
| an apparent break in the succession on the physical plane, a neo- 
phyte following the sacred law and aspiring towards a higher life, 
will not be in want of guidance and advice when the proper time 
arrives, though the last guru may have died several thou- 
sands of years before he was born. Every Buddha meets at 
his last initiation all the great adepts who reached Buddha- 
ship during the preceding ages: and similarly every class of 
adepts has its own bond of spiritual communion which 
knits them together into a properly organised fraternity. The 
only possible and effectual way of entering into any such brother- 
hood, or partaking of the holy communion, is by bringing oneself 
within the influence of the spiritual light which radiates from one’s 
own Logos. I may further point out here, without venturing to 
enter into details, that such communion is only possible between 
persons whose souls derive their life and sustenance from the 
same divine ray, and that, as seven distinct rays radiate from the 
** Central Spiritual Sun,” all adepts and Dhyan Chohans are divisi- 
ble into seven classes, each of which is guided, controlled and 
overshadowed by one of seven forms or manifestations of the 
divine wisdom. 

In this connection it is necessary to draw the reader’s attention 
to another general law which regulates the circulation of spiritual 
life and energy through the several adepts who belong to the same 
fraternity. Hach adept may be conceived as a centre wherein this 
spiritual force is generated and stored up, and through which it is 
utilized and distributed. This mysterious energy is a kind of 
spiritual electrical force, and its transmission from one centre to 
another presents some of the phenomena noticed in connection 
with electrical induction. Consequently there is a tendency 
towards the equalization of the amounts of energy stored 
up in the various centres. The quantity of the neutral fluid 
existing in any particular centre depends upon the man’s 
Karma and the holiness and purity of his life. When evok- 
ed into activity by being brought into communication with 
his guru or initiator it becomes dynamic, and has a tendency 
to transfer itself to weaker centres. It is sometimes stated that, 
at the time of the final initiation, either the hierophant or the 
newly born,” the worthier of the two must die (see page 38, Theoso- 
phist, November 1882). Whatever may be the real nature of this 
mysterious death, itis due to the operation of this law. It will be 
further seen that a new initiate, if he is weak in spiritual energy, 
is strengthened by partaking of the holy communion ; nido: 

Xo ling this advantage he has to remain on earth ER u mae 
power for the good of mankind until the time of final erage 
This is an arrangement which harmonizes with t be TN 
a. The neophyte’s original weakness is due to his Karmic 


These defects necessitate a longer period of. physical 
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existence, And this period he will have to spend in the cause of 
human progress in return for the benefit above indicated. And, 
moreover, the accumulated good Karma of this period has the 
effect of strengthening his soul, and when he finally takes his 
place in the Sacred Brotherhood, he brings as much spiritual 
capital with him as any of the others for carrying on the work of 
the said fraternity. 

If these few remarks are borne in mind, the incidents related in 
the last five chapters will soon disclose their real significance. 
When Sensa gains his power.of spiritual perception through the 
grace of his guardian angel, and begins to exercise it knowingly 
and voluntarily, he has no occasion to rely on the flickering light 
of intuition. * You must now stand alone," says the gardener and 
places him in possession of his beloved flower, the full meaning of 
which Sensa begins to understand. Having thus gained the seat 
of spiritual clairvoyance, Sensa perceives the hierophants who 
preceded him and into whose fraternity he has entered. The guru is 
always ready when the disciple is ready. The initiation preceding 
the final struggle for liberty from the bondage of matter is pretty 
plainly described. The highest Chohan reveals to him the secrets 
of occult science, and another adept of the Brotherhood points out 
to him the real basis and nature of his own personality. His 
immediate predecessor then comes to his assistance and reveals to 
him the mystery of his own Logos. “ The veil of Isis" is removed, 
and Sensa discovers that within the bosom of the Lady of the 
White Lotus, his real Saviour lay concealed. The light of the 
Logos enters his soul and he is made to pass through the “ baptism 
by Divine Fire." He hears the final directions given by his Queen 
and recognises the duty cast upon his shoulders. 

His predecessor, whose soul is so * white and spotless,” is com- 
manded to give him a portion of his spiritual strength and ener- 
gy. The three great truths which underlie every religion, how- 
ever disfigured and distorted, through ignorance, superstition and 
prejudice, are then taught to him for the purpose of being pro- 
claimed to the world at large. It is needless for me to explain 
these truths here, as their enunciation in the book is sufficiently 
plain. Thus fortified and instructed Sensa prepares for the final 
struggle. During these preparatory stages the passions of the 
physical man are, as it were, dormant, and Sensa is left alone for 
the time being. But they are not entirely subdued. ‘The deci- 
sive battle is yet to be fought and won. Sensa begins to enter on 
the higher spiritual life as à preacher and spiritual guide to men, 
directed by the light of wisdom which has entered his soul. But 
he cannot pursue this course for any length of time betore he has 
conquered his foes. The moment for the final struggle of the last 
initiation soon arrives. ‘he nature of this initiation is very little 
understood. It is sometimes represented in vague terms asa 
terrible ordeal through which an initiate has to pass betore he 
becomes a real adept: It is further characterized as “the baptism 
by blood.” These general statements do not in the least indicate 
the precise nature of the result to be achieved by the neophyte or 
the difficulties he has to encounter. l 
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It is necessary to enquire into the nature of the psychic change 
or transformation which is intended to be effected by this initia- 
tion before its mystery is understood. According to the ordinary 
Vedantic. classification there are four states of conscious existence, 
viz., Viswa, Thyjasa, Prügna and Thwreeya. In modern language 
these may be described as the objective, the clairvoyant, the 
ecstatic, and the ultra-ecstatic states of consciousness. The seats 
or wpadhis related to these conditions are the physical body, 
the astral body, the Karma Sarira or the Monad and the 
Logos. The soul is the Monad. It is as it were the neu- 
tral point of consciousness. It is the germ of pragna. When 
completely isolated no consciousness is experienced by it. Its 
psychie condition is hence compared by Hindu writers to Sus- 
hwpti—2 condition of dreamless sleep. But it is under the 
influence of the physical body and the astral body on the one side, 
and the sixth and seventh principles on the other. When the 
attraction of the former prevails the jiva becomes baddha, and is 
subject to all the passions of embodied existence. The power of 
these passions grows weaker and weaker as the neutral point 
we have indicated is approached. But so long as the neutral 
barrier is not crossed their attraction is felt. But when once this 
is effected, the soul is, as it were, placed under the control and 
attraction of the other pole—the Logos; and the man becomes 
liberated from the bondage of matter. In short he becomes an 
adept. The struggle for supremacy between these two forces of 
attraction takes place on this neutral barrier. But durmg the 
struggle the person in whose interest the battle is fought is in a 
quiescent, unconscious condition, almost helpless to assist his 
friends or strike hard at his enemies, though the result of the fight 
is a matter oflife and death to him. This is the condition in 
which Sensa finds himself in passing through the last ordeal, and 
the description of the said condition in the book under examina- 
tion becomes clear by the light of the foregoing explanations. It 
can be easily seen that the result of the fight will mainly depend 
upon the latent energy of the soul, its previous training and its 
past Karma. But our hero passes successfully through the ordeal ; 
his enemies are completely overthrown, But Sensa dies in the 
struggle. i ‘ 

Strangely enough when the enemy is defeated, the personality 
of Sensa is destroyed on the field of battle. This is the final 
sacrifice which he makes and his mother, prakriti—the mother of his 
personality—laments his loss, but rejoices at the prospect of the 
resurrection of his soul. The resurrection soon takes place; his 
soul rises from the grave as it were, under the vivifying influence 
of his spiritual intelligence, to shed its blessings on mankind and 
work for the spiritual development of his fellow beings. Here 
ends the so-called tragedy of the soul. What follows 1s merely in- 

. tended to bring the story in its quasi-historical aspect to a proper 
conclusion. i 


2 Tin SOLAR SPHINX. . 
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SOWING AND REAPING. 
(Continued from page 652.) 
Cuarrer VII. 
4 The Maniac. 

HE following morning I went in to Ralph’s room. The most 
tragic sight in Nature is a noble mind overthrown. Something 
peculiarly tender and touching mingles with the tragic element 
in some phases of insanity. There sat Ralph, the manly 
beauty of his countenance unimpaired, but rather improved by an 
utter absence of passion, which so peculiarly stamps manhood 
and separates it from the angelic state of infancy. His large 
grey eyes, with a shade of pensive melancholy added to them, 
appeared a trifle larger in comparison to his pale face, rendered 
thinner by the suffering the inner man had. undergone. To the 
firs& observation he presented rather the appearance of à penitent 
whose soul had received the conviction of divine forgiveness 
than that of a maniac ; but when on being spoken to he lifted his 
head, a vacancy in the eyes instantly betrayed the absence of the 

controlling guidance of the spirit within. 

When I came in I found him dressed with his usual precision of 
neatness, sitting at the table reading a volume of Epictetus. On my 
entrance he pushed aside the book and for a moment seemed to 
recognize me, and then the same indescribable vacancy returned 
to his eyes. Scarcely I had taken a seat when he grasped my 
hand, somewhat convulsively : 

'** No philosopher,” Ralph said, regaining composure in a moment, 
“no philosopher has yet found a remedy for the lost mnocence 
of childhood. In the morning I went into the garden and 
saw the little rose-bud covered with the dew of the night. I 
thought how when I was a little child my mother used to kiss me 
and say, * Ralph, you are my angel baby, you will be good and 
make your mother happy." I used to sit on her knee and say, 
* Mother, why are you unhappy ?" 

“I am not unhappy, my boy, so long as I have you,” my mother 
would say. : 

*Iwas unwiling to disturb the sad, sweet fancies of the 
unhappy man, but Í was afraid that dwelling too long on thém 
might bring on a paroyxsm.” 1 

“Ralph,” I interposed, “have you nothing to say to your 
friends, have you forgotten me?” . 

“I forget nothing," he continued, * but wait. Iam not yet 
away from my mother. One day I came up to her crying, and 
said, * Mother, cousin Ethel was telling me how she loved her 
papa and he loved her. I want a papa whom I would love and he 
would love me.” 

* My darling boy,” my mother said, “papa is in heaven. I know 
he loves you now. But I am your papa and mama both." ; 

* How naughty of papa to go to heaven and leave us here. I do 
hope you love papa and papa loves you." i 

“I love him and have loved him," my mother sobbed, * but he 

cared not for my loye. He left me and went to a strange land among —— 
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strange people. He would not stay even for the sake of his sweet 
baby. God bless him and you my angel.” 
* Papa was bad, I shall not be like him. I don’t like him to 
make you cry.” | 
Tears were running down Ralph's cheek. With all my self- 
control I confess the beating of my heart nearly choked me. I 
hated to have to shed tears, but yet some fascination seemed to 
bind me to the placid face of Ralph. I wished Ralph would stop, 
but was powerless to make any attempt to stop him. Suddenly 
there was a knock at the door, breaking the strange thrall 
in which I was held. Ralph's Indian servant entered and gave 
me a note from Barlowe, who was waiting to see me in the draw- 
ing room. I left Ralph to join Barlowe. That gentleman was 
pacing up and down the room in a great state of excitement. 
On seeing me, he advanced, and put both his hands into mine. 


* St. Clair, my boy,” said he hurriedly, “a great misfortune has 
hghted upon us. You do not know how violent Ravenshawe was 
all yesterday when you were away. We were at our wit’s end. 
Now that you are come back, I feel a little relieved. For we saw 
yesterday you have a great influence over him." 

“That may be so,” I replied, “ for all the time I was with him 
there was not the least symptom of violence." 

“ Then, I hope, you will not leave us until Captain Ravenshawe 
comes down to arrange about his going home," Barlowe said, 
taking a chair. 

“Yes, I think I will stay till then,” I said, sitting down, “ for, as 
you know, Ralph is my dearest friend upon earth, and I shall not 
think of leaving him until I have seen Captain Ravenshawe and 
made all arrangements about Ralph’s going to a safe place at 
home. I was thinking of asking you to let me stay here until 


Captain Ravenshawe’s arrival." 

* My dear fellow," said Barlowe, “it would be a great favour 
to us if you would stay, and I am sure Miss Stanley will be greatly 
obliged to you for your kindness." 

* But how is Miss Stanley?” I asked. “AJl I could learn from 
the ayah was that she had come to for a little while and then 
again passed into the unconscious condition." 

** Yes, she did come to for a time, but her head was so confused 
ihat she did not even know Mrs. Barlowe. The doctor was 
here late in the evening when you were away, and he gave a very 
hopeful account of her state. But tell me, do you know this 
Captain Ravenshawe ?” 


i 
; * Not very intimately,” I replied. “I have met him several 
E. times. Have you heard when he is coming ?" 

I * Yes," said Barlowe. “I sent him a telegram as we settled 

E before your departure yesterday morning, acquainting him with 

: the sad turn affairs had taken with his cousin." 

i5 - * Poor fellow!” I interposed, “he was very fond of Ralph, and 

m the news must have been a terrible blow to him, NEUE as ES | 
E n sin high spirits, preparing to come to Ralph's, wedding an 

Los actas eeki man. But what does he wire back ! | 


LE 4 
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* He says,” replied Barlowe, “that the arrangements about his 
taking leave have progressed too farto be disturbed now. But 
that he would be here by the close of the month.” 

The servant then announced the doctor, who immediately came 
in. He had been to see Grace, and with a beaming face, which 
bespoke his undiminished self-satisfaction, he reported his patient’s 
progress towards recovery. 

“Mr. St. Clair," he said turning towards me, * I hear from 
Mr. Barlowe you are my colleague. You took a medical degree in 
Edinburgh. Do you know I too am from the same University ? 
It does not matter that you don't practise; in this country we must 
not stick to forms with pedantic pertinacity. I shall therefore 
look upon you as being Miss Stanley’s doctor. I am only the con- 
sulting physician, so long as you are in the house. Now you must 
enter upon your duties. What do you say Mr. Barlowe, is not that 
a satisfactory arrangement?" Dr. Christopher concluded with a 
gracious smile. 

“You learned gentlemen,” replied Barlowe, ‘ must settle about 
that; what can I, a poor ignorant layman, have to say about 
matters of such importance ?” 

* Now, what is your opinion Dr. St. Clair,” Dr. Christopher 
said, in a voice which left no doubt in my mind that he wanted me 
to appreciate the honour he was conferring upon me. 

«If Iam considered worthy of such an honour," I replied, 
taking the cue from the doctor, *I shall discharge my duties to 
the best of my abilities.” 

. Dr. Christopher smiled again, immensely pleased with himself. 
He leant back in his chair and began stroking his beard with a 
smile of satisfaction playing all over his features. 

« Now, Dr. Christopher, what do you think of Mr. Ravenshawe's 
condition, have you been to see him yet ?? broke in Barlowe. 

“Mr. Ravenshawe—oh, no—I have not seen him this morning,” 
said the doctor, looking grave and serious. “ Besides I don’t think 
there's much that I can do for him. He is a violent maniac and 
ought to be kept in strict confinement till he can be sent to some 
safe place at home. Thats all the advice I can give. What do 
you think Mr. St. Clair ?? "i 

The doctor was evidently bent upon impressing Barlowe with 
his own merits by his discovery of merit in me, where no one had 
discovered it before. 1 

« Well," I replied, thus questioned, “as far as I can see, Raven- 
shawe is beyond the physician's help. So far as that goes I fully 
agree with you, Dr. Christopher. Ravenshawe is only amenable 
to a friend's care and kindness, and while I am here he will be in 
need of neither." ij | 

* You area good man, St. Clair," said Barlowe with some enthu- 
siasm, * I have always thought so." 

" “Your conduct merits all commendation,” said the sententious 

octor. à 

With this approval from the man of science our consultation 


came to an end. Before parting, however, Barlowe told me he J x 
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' would give orders to the houseliold that they were to obey mé as if 


I was the master of the house. I thus found myself involuntarily 
placed in a very strange position. Circumstances forced me to occupy 
a place of great responsibility in the family on the plantation. As 
regards Grace, I did not feel much anxiety after all that had hap- 
pened between me and the Master. That she would recover I 
had not the least doubt. I was equally convinced that she would 
lose her reason. My Karma for some wrong done to her in a 
past incarnation would, I thought, require me to accept the care 
of the fair lunatic as long as our joint life would last. But as for 
Ravenshawe, the deep pathos of his affliction went into my very 
heart. To me, duty would have been a pleasure, melantholy and 
tender, if I could link my life to his by the devotion of friendship. 
But I knew, alas! it could not be. Ina few hours, I went back 
to Ravenshawe. He was not in his room; his servant told me 
he had gone into the garden, whither I went in search of him. I 
found him sitting ona garden seat in the little summer-house, 
reading. Epictetus. I went and sat down beside him, but without 
taking the least notice of me he went on with his reading. After 
a while hethrew down his book and went to à small jessamino 
bower. : 

“This little flower,” he said, “is my sister; we were born together. 
She says she was a happy innocent maid. She had told the sun 
and breeze never to cause her to bloom. No, she would not bloom, 
but clung closely to her mother’s breast. She would not bloom, 
she would not bloom, she would mot bloom, she said. But the 
breeze came, and came, and came. She forgot herself and bloomed. 
Her tender scent of love grew into a passion of perfume as the, 
sun smiled upon her with contempt and the breeze kissed her 
and bore her song of love on his wing. Her passion grew fiercer 
and fiercer till her own perfume bereft her of sense and left her 
mad. The breeze no longer bore her love-ditty, but her funeral 
wail. Poor child! she will not smile again. But others will take 
her life and live, who would not have lived but for her life. It is 
all a wheel.” 

Restraining my tears with difficulty, I put my arm in Ralph’s 
and turned towards the ornamental waters. To me he was 
docile as a little child, and slowly we walked to the side of the 
lake. 

* Do you know,” said Ralph, when we had sat down upon a 
small bench, * what the little flower told me? She said our 
passions open our hearts, and that all the perfume vanishes, leaving 
the heart mad and vainly searching for its lost treasure.” She said, 
‘my brother, you come to me too late and find but the withered petals 
which crumble at your touch. But it is better you should scatter 
my petals away. It is not good that I should dwell among opening: 
buds with the poison in my breath.” é M 

I was quite mute. lt seemed like sacrilege to touch the 
strings that Nature herself was swaying. In a little while, Ra ph 
fell into a deep silence and satin statuesque repose, n per ect 


rmon j nti i autumnal noon on the 
harmony with the noontide stillness. An autur dece MTR 
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compound, no human figure is seen to disturb the perfection of 
restfulness. The air itself seems tenantless except when the 
dragonfly flashes by like a bright spark of colour. The feathered 
tribe obliterate their existence, except the solitary woodpecker 
who seems to strikea weird hammeron your heart, which nothing can 
describe. The note of this bird has a peculiar influence on the mind 
which has won for.it the name of the delirium tremens bird. At long 
intervals you see a distant human figure slowly appear in view and 
then disappear, intensifying rather than lessening the mystic 
feeling that seems to pervade everything. Or, you hear the 
rustling of the leaves which reassures you fora moment as to the 
reality of the scene, and then leaves but its ghost behind. A little 
bird will twitter perhaps behind you, and then, when you have 
turned your head to look, you see nothing but a speck of colour 
shooting into the clear blue. The effect of the mystic influence 
began to seize hold of me, and I felt as if I was floating in 
some unknown element, whose brightness was devoid of heat. 
A sudden thought brought Ravenshawe back into my mind and 
stopt my mystic wandering. I looked at the face of my friend. 
There he sat mute and motionless, with a peculiar far away look 
in his eyes, which alone was out of keeping with his statuesque 
appearance. In a few seconds the calm flow of my thoughts 
was interrupted by the feeling of a hand touching my head. I 
was startled and turning round, I saw Punditji. He was standing 
behind me as the genius of the mystic scene, his snow-white 
dress almost shining in the splendour of the noonday sun, his 
smile infusing cheerfulness even into the vegetation around. [ 
was beyond the world and myself fora moment. Then, quickly 
recovering myself, I stood up to salute him. 

* St. Clair, my good friend,” he said, “you have dono well. I 
give you my blessmgs. Ralph Ravenshawe is deserving of your 
friendly devotion. There are elements of good and evil in him 
of which you have no conception. The volcano has burst and 
covered the green fields with the fiery lava of destruction. But 
again the grass will grow in its freshness and the flower will 
bloom in its beauty, and again the house will be built. But patience 
and care must not be lacking. What do you intend to do with 
him ?? : 

“ Send him to some place in London, where he will be properly 
taken care of," I replied. 

* That is wise," Punditji said, * but so long as he remains here 
bring him to this seat every day and leave him alone. Let no one 
come to this place while he is here. Never fear; he will not fall 
into the water. But I warn you of one thing. Talk about him as 
little as you can, and do not think about him when he comes here. 
All will go well.” 

Before I could fully realise all I heard, Punditji was gone. Ralph 
awoke from his strange reverie with a child-like smile on his face. 
We arose and walked back to the house. th 


MÀ —— Á 
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CnarrER VIII. 
Sowl-union. 


d EVERAL days had come and gone. Grace was convalescent. : 
i O Every morn as it came and went, left its rosy imprints on 
Y Grace's cheeks, and imparted to her the freshness with which a | 


H budding lotus blooms after a storm. At last she was able to take 
ik; morning rides on her grey mare, Sultana. I accompanied her in 
| these excursions to all the romantic spots in a country which 
LM was embodied romance itself. We went to see the tiny cascade | 
which, like molten silver, leaped from crag to crag with a music that 
seemed to cry for want of words. We rested under the biggest 
zd Deodar* tree in the forest, and Grace repeated to me the weird 
legend connected with it. The tree was the trysting place of tho 
Phyllis and Damon of the village that skirts the eastern boundary 
Ag of the forest. It was many years ago that after midnight the 
vA frightened villagers used to mutter the name of Rama and touch 
ET their ears as the soft music of the bamboo flute came floating on the 
still air. They thought it came from the apsaras engaged in their 
forest frolics. But no, it was Malli playing to Reva, the carpen- | 
ter's fair daughter, whom the law of the heart united, though the 
customs of the caste kept them apart. The music in course of timo 
came to be looked upon as a regular feature of the night, summer | 
and winter. Many were the theories started by the wise men and 
women of the village to account for the strange phenomenon, till 
it came to be universally regarded as apsaras't music, and the 
belated villager avoided the spot even at the cost of a longer walk 
home. For several years this went on, til one night there 
came a terrific thunderstorm, so peculiar to India. The next 
morning some woodcutters went into the forest to follow the track 
the deo (God) had left behind. When they came to.the weird tree 
NH they found Malli and Reva dead in each others' arms, and the bam- 
K, boo flute lying beside them. The mystery was solved, but another 
took its place. Although the music disappeared for a time it was 
heard again when the moon was full. And since that time, when- 
ever the moon is full, the music of the bamboo flute is sure to make 
"its appearanco. 
Thus in a few days I made the acquaintance of every nook and cor- 
ner of the country side, and learned every legend with which the vil- 
lage mind is full. For there was not a single romantic story current j 
in the neighbourhood but Grace knew it. Strangely enough, nei- 
ther in these peregrinations nor at any other time, did she make the 
slightest allusion to Ravenshawe or to anything connected with 
him. I religiously adhered to the injunction of the Master and 
avoided the subject both in speech and act. Grace’s conduct 
confirmed me in my theory—fool that I was I—of her loss of 
.. memory through illness. i i : 
E i day we took a long rido to explore a distant stream which 


iko a silver thread on the green breast of the hill. We 
goal was reached 
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the sun grew uncomfortably hot, and we had to dismount, and 
tying our horses to some trees we sought the shade of a large 
Sal* tree. We chatted freely on various subjects, suggested by 
the forest scenery. Grace tried to weave out a romance about our 
getting lost in the forest and being obliged to find the cottage of 
the nearest forest watchman. 

* Suppose," she said, * we do not find the watchman at home 
but only his wife, whose baby is ill and she cannot shew us the 
way. Then we shall be obliged to roam about in the forest until the 
watchman comes home at sun-down, and then it would take the 
whole night to get back to the plantation, for we shall have little 
or no moon to-night.” 

* All that and much worse might no doubt happen,” I replied, 
* but I promise you nothing of the kind will, as a matter of fact, 
come to pass." 

“You have a strange prosaic perversity Mr. St. Clair," Grace 
said, * your philosophy, which I sincerely respect, would not 
only make one indifferent to the actualities of life, but would 
even clip the wings of imagination. To pass to another subject, 
do you think the watchman's wife, whom we passed this morning, 
is quite happy and contented ?" 

“In a great measure the answer will depend upon a know- 
ledge of her husband's character. I dare say her cup of happiness 
is full if he does not beat her under the influence of arrack. For 
she has a little baby, and he gets enough to satisfy all their desire 
of comfort.” 

* Ah, Mr. St. Clair," Grace said, “how you have become oriental- 
ized! you never thought whether the woman loves her husband. 
and he her. You are a perfect disciple of Manu. You do not think 
love has anything to do with marriage." 

* There are marriages and marriages,” I replied. ‘ You will see.” 

“One moment,” Grace interrupted, * I see a beautiful bunch of 
wild magnolias behind that bush. I am going to gather them. 1 
forbid your coming with me. Stay where you are. Half the 
pleasure will be lost if I do not pick them myself.” 

Grace ran towards the bush, leaving me alone to make up my 
mind as to now or never. I thought it my duty to lay my proposal 
before her then, as I might not have another opportunity. Captam 
Ravenshawe would arrive in a few days, and then my visit would 
come to an end. I determined to open my mind to her and then 
leave the rest to Karma to work out. My resolution was made. I 
looked towards the bush to see if Grace was coming, and to my 
utter surprise I saw for a moment the Master’s astral body stand- 
ing beside her. Before I could believe my eyes the form melted 
away. But I heard his voice saying, “ St. Clair wants this experi- 
ence to exhaust his Karma. Be firm." In a few minutes Grace 
came back covered with flowers. ‘There were flowers in her hair, 
flowers in her breast and flowers on the skirts of her dress; and Nn 
there wêre two long chaplets of flowers round her neck. © - "s 
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*T declare, Miss Stanley," I said as she came back, ** Kalidása 
must have seen you to have described the beautiful daughter of 
the mountain as Sancharini Pallavini lateva, the moving creeper 
jn full bloom.” 

Paying no attention to my words.she came and sat down on a 
‘protruding root of the tree. 

“Now, Mr. St. Clair," she said, “we were speaking about 
"Manu's ideas of marriage. Please continue what you were 
saying." 

“Yes, that I wil. But may I in the meantime ask you a ques- 
tion?" I said, “Did you see anybody when you were picking 
flowers ?? 

* No, I saw nobody.” 

** Well, then, did you see any soul ?” 

“Mr. St. Clair," Grace replied, * you are a philosopher, and you 
know very well that the soul can only be perceived by the soul, 
and that the visions of the soul are sacred.” 


tree it blossoms but once in a century. But that ideal is the purest 
. and the highest that the human mind can reach—of this there is j 
E f the soul, but the 
except that itis æ 
9 antithesis to animal ox bestial union. Before we can 
e ‘union of souls’ we must realize 
lt. real life one cons 
; and yet having no 
d Yoh the five senses by pro- 
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never miss any ingredient from their cup of happiness so long as 
it was full of the things that physical life needs. I mean physical 
life not animal. I include in it the ordinary emotions which have 
their origin in sense. In the cases I am thinking of, soul-union has 
just as much meaning as the phrase ‘the childless woman’s son.’ 
To get even a dim apprehension of what the soul is, we have to 
imagine ourselves dead, devoid of senses, and then see with what 
life and love we become filled—that is the life of the soul. We, 
Europeans, never think of the true union of souls; whenever it 
comes among us it comes in spite of us. The reason for this is 
not far to seek. According to the received acceptation of Chris- 
tianity, marriages are of the earth earthy. There is neither marrying 
nor giving in marriage in heaven. So you see a human couple, 
however lofty their love on earth, and however pure their lives, 
have to lay aside that love and that life in heaven.” 

“That is hardly fair to Christianity," Grace struck in, “ for 
I think a Christian will hold that it is only the earthly portion of 
life and love that is left behind when the soul ascends to heaven. 
The human love becomes in heaven replaced by the love of angels.” 

* Which is universal,” I rejoined. “I think I can make myself 
better understood by approaching the subject from another stand- 
point. Suppose there are two men, one a celibate and the other 
married according to the highest ideal of marriage prevalent in 
Christian countries. Both of them live highly Christian lives and 
merit heaven. The married man in such a case does not carry any- 
thing to heaven of a special kind from the love he cherished for his 
wife on earth. . Both men in heaven are filled with the love univer- 
sal, which puts out the special love, which had its birth on earth." 

* But the Founder of Christianity," Grace said, ** gave expres- 
sion to true love in his life." 

* I do not for a moment deny that," Isaid, “since he said to 
his mother * woman, I know thee not, and yet loved his disciples 
with all the tenderness of a mother himself. All mankind formed 
the object of the divine love in Jesus, and the love of his individual 
soul was given to all who did the will of his Father. The ideal 
of marriage in. Manu contains the ideal of soul-love. The 
soul, as manifested in physical life, is a pilgrim following the 
path of the law. The lite of the soul is in the law, and its love 
is attachment to the law. One embodied soul can love another 
only to the extent that it finds the law embodied in the other. For 
this reason Manu looks upon the following of the law as the first 
requisite in a marriage, and the perpetuation of the race occupies 
but a very unimportant position in his eyes. The Sanskrit word 
for wife, Sahadharmini, as you know, really means ‘a female com- 
panion on the path of the law.’ Such a marriage or union, it is 
obvious, does not die with the body, but re-appears whenever the 
soul re-appears in incarnation and exists in heaven between incar- 
nations. Many instances are to be found in which the Hindu sages 
entered into the married state without che least desire for offspring. 
You know the celebrated case of Yágnavalka, the sage legislator, 
and his two wives, ‘These soul marriages were most frequently no 
marriage at all, as. we understand it. — ^ ^ 0 
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« You have given me a new light on the subject,” said Grace. 
“Manu truly understood woman’s nature. We want the friend- 
ship of men, not what they call their love. But in the present age 
we cannot buy that friendship at any other cost,” and a sigh 
escaped Grace as she finished. ‘i 

«The age is not altogether so black, Grace," I said, “suppose 
you do get a husband to whom Manu would have given his 
blessings, do you think you would unite your soul to his?" 

«The soul must follow its natural affinities,’ Grace replied, 
* our determinations cannot alter its course. cannot say what 
my decision would be if I ever met with a husband instructor 
such as Sajnavalkya was to Maitreyi and Gargi.” 

* Now, Grace, if you will trust me, I will be a husband to you as 
one soul may be to another, even as my spirit is to my soul. Can 
you trust me ?^ 

Grace was looking on the ground. She said nothing, but gently 
raising her head, she took a chaplet of flowers from her neck and 
put it round mine. I put it back on her, and she hung the other 
round my neck. Thus our union was made, soul to soul, in the 
solitude of the forest, according to the ancient Hindu custom. 
But it had to be made in the eye of the world. This was our 
engagement, which, for the present, we determined to keep secret. 

M. M. ©. 
(To be continued.) 


THE RULES OF PRACTICE FOR THE 
STUDENT OF RAJ YOG, 

OR 
SARTHANTHIKAVIDHI SLOKAMS. 
(Continued from page 656.) 

Parr VI. 


51 Whatever is heard by the ears should be regarded as 

e atma. 

52. Whatever is smelt by the nose should be regarded as atma. 
53. Whatever is tasted by the tongue should bo regarded as atma. 
54. Whatever is cognized by the sense of touch should be 

regarded as atma. 

[These rules, from 50—54, inculcate the principle that all that 
we perceive is atma, who is everything and omnipresent. The 
sonses above enumerated point to atma alone, everywhere and in 
everything. Both the perceiver and the perceived are aima; with- 
out its influence the five senses themselves have no power of per- 
ception. In fact, the atma as ‘I’ perceives the atma as the uni- 
verse—a permanent unity in cyclic change and diversity. But the 
selfish, ignorant, earth-bound man’ cannot realize this truth. 
T ‘to show to others that he is too strong and wise to be 
i existing only in name, 
ance and through lack 


i nreal, the permanent is 
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that make up the word. In order to gain the perception that every- 
thing is atma, and the recognition of the distinction between atma 
and anatma, the four practical rules, known as Sadhanachathush- 
tayams, are prescribed.. They are as follows :— 


Q) frat aeg AAR: N 
(2) FETHATÉTR S AMAT: | 
(3) zr [amd qr |) 

(4) Tas II 


To quote from Sri Sankaracharya’s Atmanatma Viveka :— 

(1. * Whatis meant by Nithyanithyavasthu-viveka ? 

To know for certain that Brahm is real and permanent, and the world is ’ 
unreal and impermanent. 

(2). Ltamuthrarthha-phala-bhogaviraga means to have the same strong 
disgust for worldly things and enjoyments which are not absolute necessaries 
for keeping soul and body together, that one has for filth. 

(3). Samadi—Shatka—Sampaththi consists of the following six parts :— 

(a). Sama = Conquering the seat of desire, i. e., Manas. 

(b). Dana= Conquering or foregoing external enjoyments. 

(c). Uparathi = Lawful renunciation of appropriate duties. 

(d). Uhithiksha = Forbearing or enduring Pith equanimity, good and bad, 
pleasure and pai: 

(e). Samadhhana — Whenever the mind, by former affinities and attrac- 
tions, falls or runs into the old grooves of passionate desires, enjoyments 
or excitements, then the chéla should calmly, serenely and soberly recognize 
the inutility and harmfulness of such a course and drag back the mind to the 
right path; and 


(f) Sradha= extreme love and reverence for the dicta of Vedas and 
Guru; and 


(g). Muwmuckshuthwa means an earnest and eager desire for Moksha or 
Nirvana.”’* 

Man, in his proximity to spirit in the beginning of Manvantara 
and before his downward course to gross materialism, or matter 
as matter, began, recognised God or Deity in everything he 
perceived. He perceived a deity in the wood, the fire, the river, 
etc. Everything was God to him. To him the omnipresence of 
God was perfectly clear. As his material descent blinded him, 
the spirit vanished. The one spiritual hope is a blank to him. 
Its place is now filled by the “ sense of separateness,” which is the 
cause of so much sufferingand sorrow* (Vide the Article on Unity 
in Theosophist July 1886; also “ Light on the Path”) To avert 
these baneful consequences the above recognition of the universal 
spirit isthe sine qué non. Then the individual, a part, feels him- 
self in the whole, and thereby gains strength and hope and enjoys 
health and comfort. This recognition, again, isthe keystone of 
the Universal Brotherhood preached, and, to a vast extent, practised 
by all religionists, and more especially by the Theosophists. ] 

55. The neophyte should change his external sight to the 
internal one or Gnyana drishti and look upon the world as Brahm. 

56-57. Where thereis no longer the seer, the seen, and the 
seeing, there he should fix his sight, and not on the tip of the ea 
nose. ; J $ 


* For an account of the beneficial tendency of this training, the reader will kindly 


refer to the article on “ Qualifications for Chelaship,” by Babu M. M, Chaterjee, 4 
the Theosophist Vol, V, pago 281, 1 tà 
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[The unmanifested Unity, when manifested, becomes Trinity: 

The subsidence of this Trinity necessitates the unmanifested Unity. 

The Trinity is the representation of the T'puti. Brahm is above 

and beyond Triputi and is therefore Unity. The neophyte should 

fix his mental gaze on this Unity—Brahm. The inconceivable 

Brahm remains a Unity so long as he is unmanifested ; and, when 
manifested, he is conceived only asa Trinity and never as a Unity 

—for the very law of conception requires (1) the conceiver, (2) 

the conceived, and (3) the act of conception. This analysis is true 

of every perception. Thus every human idea, thought, or concep- 

tion of God is finite—is only of a man-made God and not of the 

Supreme Being—indefinable, inconceivable, and inexpressible, 

as implied by, and embodied in, Om. That Being is only felt and 

realised, but not seen or heard. Thus He is visible to the mental; 

but invisible to the material eye. The chela should therefore 
fix his mental or inner sight on the seen-yet-unseen Paramatma 
i and noton the tip of the nose or a dark dot on the wall, or the 
4 sun or the moon, or the star in the sky, etc., as recommended in 
j Hata Yoga treatises. Sri Sankaracharya's Aparokshanu-bhuthi is 
the best guide of a Raja Yogi in his study of books on Hata Yoga. ] 

58. He should dwell either in temples, in places of sacrifice, 

beneath trees, or in caves, in solitude, and perform actions of a 

mystical nature. 


The Sruti says that a Brahmin inherits these three kindsof 
debt by birth; and he liquidates them as follows :—that of the 
| harya or celibacy ; that of gods, a 

à i j 1 pbecetting progeny. 
"n a or sacrifices; and that of father, by beg ti E Pee 
vi w bserves the aforesaid rules. Sri Bhagavai 
ruth in several chapters.— Vide also 


what is “prescribed by Atma- 


ne 
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62-03. He should purify his body (internal) by practising 
Yama, Niyama, and Asana, and then perform Pranayama. — 

64—65. Giving up all thoughts, all concerns, and all anxieties, 
with apacific heart, resolute mind, and with the presence of 
Buddhi, he should well practise Pranayama. d 

66. In restraining the breath, &c., he should also restrain 
the mind. The wise should not let their mind wander. 

[From Rule 62, though the Rules are like those of Hata Yoga, yet 
they are amenable to interpretation as belonging to Raja Yoga. 
I. here give the two interpretations side by side :— 


Hara Yoca. 


Being extremely innocent and 
curbing the external passions 
and organs. (Vide Hata Yoga 


Rasa Yoa. 


YAMA. 


“To recognise everything as 
Brahm, and then to control and 
conquer the host of passions, is 


treatises, and other Vedantic| Yama.” (Vide * Aparokshanubhu- 


works,such as V edantavarthikam, 
Sri Sitharaman Janeyam, Wc.) 


thi of Sri Sankaracharya, verse 
104.) 


NivAMA. 


* Renouncing all family de- 
lights, seeking a lonely and un- 
molested place either in a monas- 
tery or a cave, not entering into 
any other kind of talk, giving 
up shaving and the oil-bath, and 
delighting in the practice of 
Yog."—(Ibid.) 


To overcome the differences 
and distinctions in names and 
forms of beings of the same 
category asours—viz., Brahmans, 
Kshathriyas, Vaisyas, Sudras, 
men, women, &c., and of be- 
ings of a different category, 
from ours—viz., Deva, Rakshasa, 
Gandharva, Pisácha, Pasu (ani- 
mal) Pakshi (bird), Krimi 
(worm), .Kita (insect), etc.; and 
to have a firm and unswerving 
faith in eternal and unbroken 
bliss ;—to do this is called Ni- 
yama by the wise.” (Ibid, verse 
105) ' 


ASANA. 


“Taking one's seat on a cloth, 
or deer-skin, or a mat woven 


“To remain always in the en- 
joyment of the bliss resulting 


with kusa grass; practising the | from the knowledge of Brahm, 


sixty-four kinds of postures ; and 
sitting in the special and impor- 


is Asana; and all other bodily 
postures arethe parents of sorrow. 


tant posture of Siddhasana.”— |The means adopted by Siddhas 


(Ibid.) 
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or Gnyanis for ascertaining the 
truth that everything is Brahm, 
who supports and maintains every~ 
thing,and who is oneand has noth- 


ing second to, and separate from, 


him ;—this means of the Siddhas 
is the Siddhasana” (Ibid, 
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PRANAYAMA. 


** Inhaling breath through the 
left nostril called chwndranadi, 
and preserving or storing it up 
twice the length of time occupied 
in inhaling, and then exhaling 
it through theright nostril called 
suryanadi; and again beginning 
the process with the right nostril 
and ending it with the left, 
carefully observing the time of 
retaining the breath; and all 
the while thinking of Pranavam 
Om. Alternately repeating this 
process is Pranayama.” 


“To conceive everything as 
Brahm despite diverse concep- 
tions, and to curb and control all 
mundane actions, is said to be 
Pranayama. 

** Rechaka or exhalation is to give 
up the idea of world as world, or 
to resist earthly temptations. 

** Puraka or inhalation is to þe- 
lieve that one has become Brahm. 
Kumbhaka or retaining breath is 
constantly acting on the full belief 
that one has become Brahm.” 


(Lbid.) | (Ibid, verses 118—120.) 


B. P. NARASIMMIAH, 


THE VEDAS. 


V 


E Aryas rightly glory in the possession of such a priceless trea- 
sure as the sacred Vedas. No other nation, ancient or 


modern, can claim such a complete storehouse of knowledge. 
The Vedas are quite different from all the existing religious 


books of the world. They contain the most perfect religion— 
religion intimately connected and combined with science. All 
the doctrines, texts and tenets that are inculcated therein, are 
based on purely scientific principles. 

The Vedas are four in number,—Rig, Yajur, Sama, and 
Atharva. Of these the first three are very sacred and of the greatest 
importance. They enforce the doctrines of Karmakanda and 
Gyankanda, or, in other words, Karma Yoga and Gyan Yoga. 
The former is chiefly conducive to material progress and develop- 
ment, and the latter to purely spiritual. The object of the one is 
simply to secure terrestrial peace and happiness, and of the other 
io effect liberation from the material ties and trammels of this 
visible world, and to secure permanent rest, happiness, and 
Moksha. 

The sacred and mystic word (Om) is the quintessence of the 
foregoing three Vedas. The Akar is the essence or spirit of the 
Rig Veda, Ukar of the second, and Makar of the third (Manu, Book 
II Sloka 76, and Book XI, 266). This is also proved by the 
sacred Gayatri, which is as follows : i 

Om, Bliur, Bhuba, Sama, Tatsabitur bareyum, Bhargo, Debeswa, 
Dhima, Dheoyana, Prochodyat. 

This also contains essence of the above mentioned three Vedas. 

Leaving aside the first mystic word, and the three following 
ones, which are three Bhyaritees derived from the first ; mew o 
three lines are the Bijamantra or the spirit of the three : 7 as. 
fanu, Book II, Sloka 77]. This Gayatri consists of Spe y- qur 
syllables altogether. The first metre is the er a. EE: 
- Brahma the creator, from Rig Veda, and pasan. ae all 
d third metres from the other two Vedas, bu » 
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contain eight syllables each. This Gayatri is the most sacred 
property of the Brahmans, and every Brahman ought to know its 
meaning and repeat it daily, for it is the principal part of his 
prayers. [Manu, Book II, 78—85.] 

Qur Vedas have two distinct branches or divisions as I have 
alveady stated (Bhagavat Gita, Chapter III, 3). The one is 
Karma Yoga, which means the peaceful performance of the Nitya 
Naimirtic Karya, and perseverance with unswerving faith in the 
laws of Karma. This branch serves one purpose and one end. It 
teaches and trains the mind of every individual in his respec- 
tive sphere and rank. By proper performance of his duties man 
can, in each incarnation, slowly but surely shorten his distance from 
the final goal. This branch has many divisions and sub-divi- 
sions. All the precepts of the Karmakanda are based on purely 
scientific principles—mesmerism and spiritualism are to be found 
at the base of the minutest action prescribed by it. We are 
ridiculed as a nation, because we worship idols and bathe in the 
river Ganges, considering it very sacred ; we paint our fore- 
heads ; we worship and adore the Ashatha (Ficus religiosa) and 
Tulse (Ocymum sanctum) plants with due respect and reverence ; 
we stand and dance, gazing at the sun; we value our Yugya Pa- 
bita (holy thread) above all earthly things; we wear long hair, 
we burn, instead of burying, our dead bodies ; we abhor and avoid 
taking animal food, considering the lives of animals as sacred and 
valuable as our own; we annually perform the Sradha ceremo- 
nies of our parents, &c., and we perform the Tarpan ceremonies 
daily. But all these rites and ceremonies of the Aryas have a 
deep scientific foundation. Mesmerism and spiritualism were 
understood and carefully developed by the Aryas of old, and all our 
religious services and ceremonies, such as worshippings and prayers, 
Upanaans (investiture of the holy thread), marriages, Sradha and 
T'arpans, are, in fact, meaningless, except as explained by mesme- 
rism and spiritualism. The Western mesmerizers and spiritualists 
do not understand and cannot even imagine the ruinous effects of 
both indiscriminate mesmerizing, and invoking disembodied 
spirits. The Aryas always condemned and abhorred such prac- 
tices. Spiritualists and mediums are like ignorant children, playing 
on the brink of a precipice. : 

Kunneydan, the marriage ceremony of the Aryas, is simply 
a mesmerie process. The Sradha and Tarpan ceremonies relate 
to spiritualism. Upanaan (the investiture of the holy thread) 
relates to both ; the first portion of the ceremonies relating to spiri- 
tualism and the rest to mesmerism. 

The mesmeric power is called in Sanskrit Teja. It exists, more 
or less, in every individual, and it is within the power of every 
man or woman, to accumulate and develope it. Bad men may use 
it to serve bad purposes and ends, as is done by black magicians. 
Good men, on the other hand, accumulate it with great care, and 
try to make the best use of it in the right direction. The Aryas 
of old were thoroughly acquainted with the real value and use of 
this power and the best means of acquiring it. Our Munis and 
Rishis, adep ts and Yogis, performed many wonders simply by the 
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help of this power alone, the existence of which we their descend- 
ants now doubt and disbelieve. 

The Atharva Veda contains, properly speaking, the science of 
the black magicians. It also contains many valuable things as 
well. This Veda alone inculcates the principles of Marun, Bashi- 
karum, and Uchatan, (killing, controlling, and producing discord) 
and many such [Manu, Book XI, Slokas, 33 & 34, & Book VII, 
Sloka 78]. This Veda shows and teaches its votaries, (for instance 
in the Avgirashee Sutra) the ways and means of acquiring and 
developing the power of doing many nefarious and detestable 
things. It leads its followers to the left hand path.* 


P. N. CHUCKRAVARTI. 


| THE CREST JEWEL OF WISDOM. 

1 (Being a translation of Sankaracharya’s Viveka Chudamani, 

jJ continued from page 665.) 

| 191 THIS vignana-maya, reflecting the light of the logos, 
e is manifested in the vital breaths (subtle currents of 

| the sukshma sarira) and in the heart. This atma being encased 

| in this wpadhi, appears to be the actor and enjoyer. 

192. The atma, being limited by mind, appears different (from 
other objects) through the ilusive nature (of mind), just as the 
water-jar and the rest (appear different) from the earth. 

193. Parátmá by reason of connection with an objective basis, 
appears to partake of the attributes (of this upadhz) just as the 
formless fire seems to partake of the form of the iron (in which it 


: inheres). The atma is, by its very nature, essentially unchangeable. 
{ The pupil said : 

i 194. Whether through ignorance or any other cause, the atma 
l invariably appears as jiva (higher portion of fifth principle) ; this 


upadhi, having no beginning, its end cannot be imagined. 

195. Hence the connection of the atma with jiva does not 
seem to be terminable, and its conditioned life appears to be 
eternal, then tell me, O blessed Master, how there can be liberation ? 
The blessed teacher said :— 

196. O wise man: you have asked rightly. Now, listen 
carefully. The illusive fancies arising from error are not conclu- 
give. 

197. Without error truly the atma, the independent and non- 
acting, cannot be connected with objects, just as, blue colour is 
attributed to the sky (on account of our limited vision.) : 

198. The seer of the self (higher self), being without action, 
without attributes, all-pervading, is knowledge and bliss. Through 
the error (caused by) mind it appears conditioned (connected with 
but this is not so. When this error is dispelled, it no longer 
ts, hence it is unreal by nature. : sone 

. As long as there is this error, so long this (connection wit 
reated by false knowledge, exists; just as the illusion, pro- 

pt s Mu EE TENET. = gr d Cu 
ink the writer has failed to grasp the true meaning of this Veda. Ed, 
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duced by error, that the rope is the snake, lasts only during the 
period of error—on the destruction of error no snake remains—it 
18 even so. : 

200, 201. Ignorance has no beginning, and this also applies to 
its effects; but upon the production of knowledge, ignorance, 
although without beginning, is entirely destroyed as is everything 
of dream life upon awakening. Even though without beginning 
this is not eternal, being clearly analogous to práblháva.* 

202, 203. The connection of the atma with jiva, created 
through its basis, mind, though having no beginning, is thus seen 
to have anend. Hence this connection does not exist, and the atma 
is entirely different from the jiva in nature and attributes. The 
connection between atma and buddhi (mind) is established through 
false knowledge. 

204. This connection can only be terminated by true know- 
ledge—it cannot be otherwise. The knowledge that Brahm (the 
supreme spirit) and atma are one and the same is true knowledge 
and according to the Vedas. ; 

205. This knowledge can only be acquired by the perfect dis- 
crimination of ego and non-ego ; therefore discrimination is to be 
practised in relation to individual and universal spirit. 

206, 207. As the most muddy water appears pure water on 
the removal of the mud, even so the atma shines clearly when it is 
removed from unreality. Therefore the atma should be separated 
from all that pertains to the false self. 

208. Hence the supreme spirit is not that whichis called the 
vignanamaya. By reason of its changeable, detached character 
and limited consciousness, as well as on account of its objectivity 
and liability to error, it (the Vignanamaya sheath) cannot be 
regarded as eternal. 

209. Anandamaya sheath is the reflection of the absolute bliss, 
yet not free from ignorance. Its attributes are pleasure and the 
like, through it the higher affections are realised (e. g. in swarga.) 
This sheath, whose existence depends upon virtuous action, becomes 
manifest as Anandamaya without effort (that is, as the necessary 
result of a good life) in a virtuous man enjoying the fruits of his 
own merit. 

210. The principal manifestation of the Anandamaya sheath is 
in dreamless slumber. In the waking and dreaming states it 
becomes partially manifested at the sight of pleasant objects. 

211. Nor is this Anandamaya the supreme spirit, because it is 
subject to conditions. It isa modification of Prakriti, an effect, and 
the sum of all the consequences of good acts. 

212. According to the Vedas the atma is what remains after 
the subtraction of the five sheaths. It is the witness, it is absolute 
knowledge. 

213. This atma is self-illumined and different from the five 
sheaths ; it is the witness of the threo states (waking, dreamin 
and dreamless sleep) ; it is stainless, and unchanging, it is eterna 


*Antecedent non-existence. Cf, Nyaya philosophy for explanation of this tern; 


v.g. the state of a pot before manufacture iy oue of antecedent non-existence, = 
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bliss and thus it must be realised by the learned Brahman. The 
pupil said :— 

214. When the five sheaths are subtracted on account of their 
unreality, I do not see, O Master, that anything remains but uni- 
versal negation. What, then, remains to be known by the learned 
Brahman, as ego and non-ego ? The Master said :— 

215. O wise man, thou hast spoken well, thou art skilful in 
discrimination, atma is that which is void of all changeful things, 
such as egotism, etc. 

216. That by which everything is known, that which is not 
known by anything—through the subtle intellect, realize that 
knower to be the atma. 

217. Whoever knows anything is the witness thereof. With 
regard to an object not perceived by any one, the characteristic of 
being—the witness—can be rightly postulated of none. 

218. The átmá is itself the witnessing essence, for by itself it is 
perceived. Therefore this atma is itself the witness and not another. 

219. The manifestation of this atma is identical in the states 
of waking, dreaming and dreamless slumber; it is the one in- 
ward manifestation of self-consciousness in all egos ; and is the 
witness of all forms and changes, such as egotism, intellect, etc., and 
manifests itself as absolute consciousness and bliss. This realize 
as atma in your own heart. 

220. The fool, having seen the image of the sun in the water 
of the jar, thinks it is the sun, So an ignorant man seeing the 


reflection of the logos in any of the wpadhis (vehicles), takes it to 


be the real self. 

221. As the wise man looks at the sun itself and not the jar, 
the water, or the reflection ; so also the wise man looks towards the 
self-illumined atma through which the three (wpadhis) are mani- 
fested. 

222, 223. Thus it is that the individual, abandoning the body, 
the intellect and the reflection of consciousness, becomes sinless, 
passionless and deathless by knowing the self-illuminated atma, 
which is the seer, which is itself the eternal knowledge, different 
from reality as well as unreality, eternal, all pervading, supremely 
subtle, devoid of within and without, the only one, in the centre 


does not return to 
with Brahm 


4 
— fo | 
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228. By the absence of all existence besides itself this Brahm 
is truth, is supreme, the only one; when the supreme truth is 
fully realized nothing remains but this. f 

229. By reason of ignorance this universe appears multiform, 
but in reality all this is Brahm, (which remains) when all defec- 
tive mental states have been rejected. 

230. The water-pot which is the effect* of clay is yet not difter- 
ent from the clay, its essential nature always remaining clay. The 
form of the water-pot has no independent existence but is only a 
name generated by illusion. 

231. By no one can the water-pot be seen as itself and distinct 
from the clay. Therefore the water-pot is imagined from delusion ; 
the clay alone is essentially real. : 

232. All products of Brahm, which is reality, are themselves 
also real; and there is nothing different from it. Whoever says 
that there is (anything different,) is not free from illusion but is 
like a man talking in his sleep. 

233. Brahm is this universe—such is the saying of the excel- 
lent sruti of the Atharva Veda. Therefore all this universe is 
but Brahm, what is predicated of it as separate from Brahm has 
no existence. 

234. If this universe is a reality, then the atma is finite, 
the Vedas have no authority and Ishwara (the logos) has no 
existence. These three things cannot be accepted by great souls. 

235. The Lord, the knower of all objects in their reality, has 
declared, “I am not distinct from them nor are they distinct 
from me." 

236. If this universe is a reality, it should be perceived in 
dreamless slumber. Since, however, nothing is perceived (m 
that condition) it is as unreal as dreams. 

237. Therefore there is no real existence of the universe, dis- 
tinct from the supreme atma; its distinct perception is as unreal 
as that of the serpent in the rope. What reality can there be in 
that which is merely manifest through ignorance ? 

238. Whatever is perceived through error by an ignorant 
person is nothing but Brahm—the silver is truly but the mother- 
o-pearl In this way Brahm is ever and again invested with 
forms, but they are nothing but mere names ascribed to Brahm. 

239. Therefore the supreme Brahm is the one reality, without 
a second, it is pure wisdom, the stainless one, absolute peace with- 
out beginning and without end, void of action and the essence 
of ceaseless bliss. 

240. When all the differences created by maya (illusion) have 
been rejected, (there remains) a self-illumined something which is 
eternal, fixed, without stain, immeasurable, without form, unmani- 
fested, without name, indestructible. ; 

241. The wise know that as the supreme truth which is abso- 
lute consciousness, in which are united the knower, the known and 
the knowledge, infinite and unchangeable. 


* Effect — product. 
T An empty abstraction with no substance to correspond to it. 


f In reference to the well-known analogy of the erroneous perception ofthe __ 


mother-o-pearl as silver. 
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242. Brahm is the infinite, eternal, all-pervading light, it can 
be neither taken hold of nor abandoned, imconceivable by the 
mind and inexpressible by speech, immeasurable, without begin- 
ning, without end. 

243. Brahm and atma which are respectively designated by 
the terms ‘that’ and ‘thou,’ are fully proved to be identical when 
investigated by the light of Vedic teaching. 

244. The identity of the two thus indicated and predicated, 
cannot be proved on account of mutually exclusive attributes 
(that is, when the atma is connected with «padhi), any more than 
that of the fire-fly and the sun, of the king and the slave, of the 
well and the ocean, of the atom and the mountain (Meru). 

245. The distinction is created by conditions (wpadhis) ; in 
reality, there is no conditioning basis for the atma. Listen, the 
Maya* of the logos (Iswara) is the first cause of Mahat (sixth 
principle) and the five sheaths are the effect of jiva (higher por- 
tion of fifth principle). 

246. When these two wpadhis—those of the atma and the 
jiva—are completely rejected, there is neither atma nor jiva. The 
king has his kingdom, the warrior his arms; on the removal of 
these there is neither king nor warrior. 

247. Hence the sruti (Veda) says that the duality created (by 
illusion) in Brahm is eliminated through knowledge, then atma 
and jiva disappear. 

248. Through logical inferences having rejected as unreal 
every conception of what is visible, created by mind like the 
notion of the serpent (imagined) in the rope, or like (things 
seen in) dream; the identity of atma with Brahm is realized. 

249. Therefore, having ascertained these attributes, their iden- 
tity is established just as. that of a figure of speech which loses 
its original meaning and takes an additional sense. But in order 
to realize this identity, neither the literal nor the figurative signifi- 
cation is to be lost sight of, both must be united in order to realize 
the identity of the logos and parabrahm. (Harmony must be 
sought in the analogy of contraries). 

250. ‘That Devadatta is myself',—here the identity is indicated 
by the rejection of the contrary attributes of the terms. Similar- 
ly in the saying, ‘that thou art,’ rejecting the contrary attributes 
in both terms, identity is established. Moe 

251. The wise know, the perfect identity of the atma with. 
parabrahm by attaining the standpoint of the logos. In hundreds of 
great aphorisms is declared the identity of Brahm and the atma. 

252, 253. Renounce the false conception you have formed and 


understand through thy purified intellect that thou (atma) art that 


subtle, self-existent, Brahm which is perfect knowledge. 

254. Just as the pot made. from clay is to be considered clay; 
so what is evolved out of atma is always atma, and every thing is 
atma, and there is nothing existing apart from 10; therefore ae 
art ‘ that/—absolute peace, without stain, great,—Brahm without a 
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255. Just as in dreams the place, time, objects and intellection 
are all unreal, so also this world, created by ignorance, is unreal, 
and so are also this body, senses, vital airs, egoism, etc. Therefore 
understand thou art ‘ that’—absolute peace, without stain, great, 
—Brahm without a second. 

256. Realize that thou art ‘that’—Brahm which is far beyond 
caste, worldly wisdcm, family and clan, devoid of name, form, 
qualities and defects, beyond time, space and objects of con- 
sciousness.* 

257. Realize that thou art ‘that—Brahm which is supreme, 
beyond the range of all speech, but which may be known through 
the eye of pure wisdom. It is pure, absolute consciousness, the 
eternal substance. i 

258. Realize that thou art ‘ that — Brahm which is untouched 
by the six human infirmitiest ; it is realized in the heart of Yogis,t 
it cannot be perceived by the senses, it is imperceptible by intellect 
or mind. 

259. Realize that thou art ‘that’—Brahm on which rests the 
world, created through ignorance, it (Brahm) is self-sustained, 
it is different from (relative) truth, and from untruth, indivisible, 
beyond mental representation. 

260. Realize that thou art ‘ that)—Brahm which is devoid of 
birth, growth, change, loss of substance, disease and death, indes- 
tructible, the cause of the evolution of the universe, its preserva- 
tion and destruction. 

261. Realize that thou art ‘that?—Brahm which is the cessation 
of ali differentiation, which never changes its nature and is as 
unmoved as a waveless ocean, eternally unconditioned and 
undivided. 

262. Realize that thou art * that’—Brahm which is the one only 
reality, the cause of multiplicity, the cause that eliminates all 
other causes, different from the law of cause and effect. 

263. Realize that thou art ‘ that)—Brahm which is without 
modification, very great, indestructible, the supreme, different 
from all destructible elements and the indestructible logos, eternal, 
indestructible bliss, and free from stain. 


* The Turiya, consciousness, or atma being no object of any subject can only be 
indicated by paradoxes. The highest consciousness that is in nature (the aima 
being absolute) is Iswara or the seventh principle of the macrocosm. When the 
individual realizes his identity with Iswarw the atma is self-manifest. There was 
no time when the atma was not, there willbe no time when it will not be. It 
neither grows, nor fades away. Whena man becomes emancipated, still for that 
man it is, and nothing else is. Thus the Turiya, having no connection with action, 
cannot be attained by any action. Itis not perceptible by buddhi, yet when Turiua 
is attained as it can only be attained—through  inii&iations, incomprehensible to 
us—all faculties receive a modification. St. Paul hesitates to give ita name 
—“ whether in the body or out of the body I cannot tell.” (Cor.) 

Iswara, I have said, is the highest consciousness innature. He is God, unchang- 
ed in the profoundest depths of pralaya and in the intensest activity of the man- 
vantara. Beyond is “atma, round whose pavilion is the darkness of eternal 
Maya. The only intellectual representation possible of it is the sentence “that 
thou art.” This and the nine stanzas following deal with the identity of Parabrahnw 
anl Pratyátmá. — 

+ Hunger, thirst, greed, delusion, decay and death. 

i i e, in Samadhi, A 
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264. Realize that thou art ‘that’—Brahm, that reality which 
manifests as many through the illusions of name, form, qualities, 
change, but is yet ever unchanged like'gold (in the various forms 
of golden ornaments.) 

265. Realize that thou art ‘that’—Brahm which alone shines, 
which is beyond the logos, all-pervading, uniform, truth, conscious- 
ness, bliss, having no end, indestructible. 

266. By known logical inferences and by intuition realize thy- 
self as atma, just as the meaning of a word is understood; 
the certainty of this truth will be established without doubt just 
as (the certainty of) the water in the palm of the hand. 

267. Having realized the supremely pure truth, and being sup- 
ported by it, remaining ever constant in the atma as a king in 
battle depends on his army, merge this objective universe in Brahm. 

268. Brahm, the truth, the supreme, the only one, and different 
from both (relative) truth and untruth, is in the centre* of wisdom; 
whoever dwells in that centre has no rebirth. 

269. Even ifthe substance (or truth) is intellectually grasped, 
the desire which has no beginning (expressed in the words) “Iam 
the actor and also the enjoyer" is strong and firm, and is the 
cause of conditioned existence. That desire may be got rid of 
with great effort by realizing that atmais Brahm. The sages on 
earth call the getting rid of that desire (literally thinning away, 
desire being compared to a rope) emancipation. 

270. The erroneous conception that attributes one thing to 
another, such as that atma is the egoism, body, senses, etc., must be 
rejected by the wise through devotion to atma.t 

271. Knowing that atma as the witness of mind and its opera- 
tion, and having realized through pure conduct, that atmais the self; 
abandon the perception of non-spirit as spirit. 

272. Having given up following the way of the world, the 
body, or the scriptures, remoye the erroneous conception that 
atma is non-atma. 

273. Owing toa person’s desire for the things of the world, 
the scriptures and the body, true knowledge cannot be produced. 

274, This cruel trinity of desire is called by those who know 
the iron chain that binds the feet of one aspiring for liberation 
from the prison-house of conditioned existence ; he whois free from 
this attains liberation. 

275. As by mixture with water and by friction, sandal-wood 
emits an excellent odour, removing all bad smells; so divine 
aspiration becomes manifest when external desire is washed away. 

276. Aspiration towards the supreme atma is covered by the 
dust of fatal desires lurking within, but becomes pure and emits a 
fine odour by the friction of wisdom just as the sandal-wood (emits 
odour). 

277 The aspiration towards atma is stifled by the net of 
unspiritual desires, for by constant devotion to atma they are 
destroyed, and divine aspiration becomes manifest. 
ieee ae ieee 


y: 


*.Literally the cavity between the eye-brows. 
+ Cp. Light on the Path, 
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278. In proportion as the mind becomes firm by devotion to 
atma, it renounces all desires for external things ; when all desires 
are completely exhausted, the realization of atma is unobstructed. 

279. By constant rest in the atma the (individualized) mind 
of the Yogis disappears and desires are exhausted; therefore 
remove the erroneous conception that not-spirit is spirit. 

280. The quality of témas is eliminated by the other two quali- 
ties,—rajas and salwa,—Trajas by satwa and satwa by purified satwa ; 
therefore, having recourse to satwa, remove the erroneous concep- 
tion that not-spirit is spirit. 

281. Having ascertained that the body cherishes past karma, 
become firm and calm and with great efforts remove the erroneous 
conception that not-spirit is spirit. 

282. By realizing “I am not jiwa but Parabrahm," remove 
the erroneous conception that not-spirit is spirit, which is produced 
by the force of desire. 

283. Having understood from the scripture, from logical reason- 
ing and from experience, the all-pervading nature of your atma ; 
remove the erroneous conception that not-spirit is spirit, which 
might arise through the reflection of that something somewhere. 

284. For the muni (ascetic) there is no activity concerning 
giving or taking, therefore by devotion to the one, diligently 
remove the erroneous conception that not-spirit is spirit. 

285. In order to strengthen the conviction of self-identity with 
Brahm, remove the erroneous conception that not-spirit is spirit 
through the knowledge of the identity of self and Brahm which 
arises from such sentences as ‘ thou art that? 

286. So long as the notion ‘I am this body’ is not completely 
abandoned, control yourself with great concentration, and with 
great effort remove the erroneous conception that not-spirit is 
spirit. 

287. O wise man! So long as the notion remains that there is 
jiva and the world, even but as a dream; without interruption 
remove the conception that not-spirit is spirit. 

288. Without allowing any interval of forgetfulness through 
sleep, news of worldly affairs, or the objects of sense, meditate on 
the self in the self. as 

289. Having quitted this body which is composed of flesh and 
impurities and produced from the impurities of father and mother, 
as (oné quits) an outcaste ; become Brahm and attain the end. 

290. Having merged the atma in Paramatma even as the space 
occupied by the water-jar is merged in free space ; remain for ever 
silent, in that state. 

291. Having become the self-illumined, basal Brahm through 
the logos, the macrocosm is to be abandoned as well as the micro- 
cosm, like a pot containing foul matter. 

292. Having transferred the concept of “I,” as inhering in 
the atma which is consciousness, truth and bliss, and haying 
abandoned all attributes, become for ever ONE. 

293. Realizing as the “ I? that Brahm in which this universe 
is reflected as a city in the mirror, thou shalt attain the final object. 
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204. Having attained that primeval consciousness, absolute 
bliss, of which the nature is truth, which is without form and 
action, abandon this illusive body that has been assumed by the 
atma just as an actor (abandons) the dress (put on). 

295. The objective universe is false from (the standpoint of) 
the logos, and this (objective universe) is not “ I" (logos) because 
only transitory. How then can the concept “I know all” be 
established with regard to transitory objects (such as) egoism and 
the rest ? 

296. The substance ‘P is the witness of the egoism and tho 
rest asits being is always perceived—even in dreamless sleep ; and 
the scripture itself calls (it) unborn and eternal; therefore the atma 
is different from (relative) truth and untruth. 

297. The eternal unchangeable atma alone can be the knower 
of all differentiations of those which are differentiated. The 
character of these two (differentiable and differentiation) is unreal 
because repeatedly and clearly perceived in the desires of (phy- 
sical) mind, in dream and in dreamless sleep. 

298. Therefore abandon the notion of “ I” in connection with a 
mass of flesh as also this notion itself which is a product of 
Buddhi. But having known the atma which is affected by 
neither past, present nor future, attain peace. 

299. Abandon: the notion of *I" in family, clan, name, form 
and state of life, which all depend on this physical body and also 
having abandoned the properties ofthe linga sarira such as the 

feeling of being the actor and the rest—become the essential form 
which is absolute bliss, 


A views, 


THE ÀsrROLOGER's GuipE.* 


- Tats latest contribution to the literature of astrology is also one more 
volume added to the increasing number of literary productions by mem- 
bers of the Theosophical Society. It is a reprint of a unique copy of 
one of the most important of the publications of William Lilly, the 
famous English astrologer of the seventeenth century, 
. All those persons who have studied astrology are aware that one of 
the difficulties with which they have to contend is the liability to over- 
look some of the more obscure combinations, although these may mate- 
rially affect the whole reading of the horoscope. : 
The work before us is not a manual of astrology like that of Zadkiel 
for instance, containing directions how to erect a figure and place tho 
different planets within it and so on, but it is a collection of important 
considerations that ought to be taken into account before delivering 
any judgment, Itis thus not an elementary book, but intended for 
5 those who have made some advance in astrological studies. 


M aaa 

< * Tho Astrologer’s Guide, being the one hundred and forty-six considerations of. 
TA famous astrologer Guido Bonatus, translated from the Latin by Henry Coley f 
her with the choicest aphorisms of tho seven segments of Jerom Care 
d by William Lilly (1675). Now first republished from pao. T Ld 
l edition, with note and a preface by Wm, C. Eldon Serjeant; 

ical Society. London; George Redway. 1886. a 
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In a preface to this work by Henry Coley, the following anecdote is 
given of Bonatus. Itis said that Guido, Karl of Mount-Serrant, being 
besieged in that city, our author Bonatus sent him word, that if on such 
a day and hour he would make a sally on the enemies’ camp, he should 
give them an absolute defeat, and force them to raise their siege and 
quit the place, but should himself receive a dangerous but not mortal 
wound in the thigh. The Earl took his counsel, made his sally on the 
day appointed, providing himself of allthings necessary in case of a 
wound, and according to the prediction, though vastly inferior in 
numbers, obtained a most signaland entire victory, but following the 
pursuit was wounded in the place foretold, of which in a short time he 
recovered. 

The author of the second part of the book, Jerome Cardan, lived in tho 
sixteenth century and enjoyed a wide reputation as a man of great 
though eccentric genius, 

The first two considerations of Bonatus are upon the important ques- 
tion of whether the enquirer is really in earnest, or whether he is merely 
playing a trick upon the astrologer. Bonatus, in another part of the 
work, gives a combiuation that, he says, generally signifies bad faith on 
the part of the querent, and he tells us that when this was the case he 
used to say “ Pray, friend, do not trouble me unless you ask seriously, 
for I suspect that you would put a trick upon me, by not proposing this 
question as you ought; however if you will give me trouble for your 
pleasure, be pleased to give me likewise satisfaction for my pains" ; and 
headds, “immediately,if there were any deceitintended, away they went." 
Perhaps a due attention to this seventh consideration of Bonatus on tho 
different ways in which an astrologer is liable to make mistakes, 
might have prevented a recent appearance of an astrologer in a London 
Police Court, 

Mr. Serjeant deserves the thanks of all who are interested in astrology 
for rescuing this important work from oblivion. Astrology has màny 
votaries in the West, and we may mention that two of them erected 
figures for the success of the Irish bill receutly thrown out in the 
English Parliament, and it was found that the adverse influences 
exactly coincided with the very time at which Mr. Gladstone's speech was 
being delivered, and also with the time at which the division actually 
took place. The growing interest in mystical science will lead to a 
revival of astrological study, and advanced students will find this book 
an indispensable addition to their libraries. 

The book is well got up and printed. On the cover there is the 
Kabbalistic figure of the moon surmounted by that of the intelligence 
of Jupiter, and according to Cardan it would seem that this signifies 
true news, 


Hitgyayy Hotes. 


Two little brochures have come to us from American Theosophists— 
The Secret Doctrine of the Ancient Mysteries, by Dr. J. D. Buck, F. T. S., 
of Cincinnati, and The Riddle of Riddles, or the Secret of the Rings, by an 
anonymous contributor to Mr. Cable's journal, Phe Occult Word. Apart 
from their literary and ethical merits, which are high, they are beauti- 
ful specimens of the typographic art, in. which the American printers 
display remarkable taste and skill. We have rarely seen anything prettier 
than the type, borders and paper of their pale blue wrappers. 
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Dr. Anna Kincsrorp has three works in the press, all of which will 
very shortly be ready. One, entitled “ Health, Beauty, and the Toilet: 
‘Letters to Ladies by a Lady Doctor," will be issued by Messrs. Fre- 
derick Warne and Co. ( London and New York). Another book of an occult 
nature, ‘‘ Astrology Theologized,” with au Essay on “ Bible Herme- 
i neutics,” is in the hands of Mr. George Redway. The third is a review 
and criticism of M. Louis Pasteur’s Prophylactic Theories and Practices. 


i | A new novel by Mr. A. P. Sinnett (author of Karma and Esoteric 
E Buddhism), has been published by Mr. Redway, of York Street, Covent 
A Garden, lt is called United, and is in two volumes. Itis a story in 
which mesmerism and psychic attributes play a large part, though the 
scene is laid in English society of the present day. 


Tur London Literary Club called “ The Sette of Odd Volumes,” has 
B | just issued as the twenty-third of its publications, for private circulation, 
| a list of the principal learned societies of Great Britain, compiled, toge- 

ther with a catalogue of their publications, by Mr. Bernard Quaritch, to 
1 whom we believe the Club owes its inception. Mr. Quaritch is well 


| 

| 
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known all over the world as the largest dealer in old books, and his sale 

catalogues are as the gates of elysium to the bibliophile. Moreover he 

has compileda great list of modern books that has saved many a 
i weary search to the readers atthe British Museum who are uncertain 
about recent publications. The present work, a tiny volume, exqui- 
sitely printed in antique type on rough-edged, rough-faced tinted paper, 
and bonnd in gilt lettered vellum, does not profess to be complete—it 
only gives the chief societies—but Mr, Quaritch promises a more com- 
plete list at no distant date and, when he publishes it, we hope he will 
give a complete list of such publications as those of the Camden Society for 
instance, and in fact make his new volume a complete bibliography of 
books printed by learned societies. In the present volume, the lists of 
Oriental works will be those most interesting to our readers, especially 
the publications of the Oriental Translation Fund, the existence of which 
has now, we regret to say, come to an end. 


Among these we can only mention. here the Raghuvansa (Sanskrit 
and Latin) ,Harivansa (French translation), Sankhya Karika (Colebrooke’s 
translation), Rig Veda Sanhita (Sanskrit and Latin), Kumara Sambhava 
(Sanskrit and Latin), Vishnu Purana (H. H. Wilson’s translation), 
Sama Veda (translated by Stevenson), Kalpa Sutra and Nara Tatva (two 
Jain works translated by Stevenson), and the Kalidasa (Griffiths’ trans- 
lation). Althongh further publications have been discontinued, we 
believe that copies of most of the seventy-three volumes already issued 

are still available and doubtless Mr, Quaritch would be able to supply 
any that were wanted. 


Mr. Georce Repway invites subscriptions for a translation of a por- 
tion of the Kabala Denudata by Mr. S. L. M. Mathers. Students 
would be very thankful to Mr. Mathers if he would undertake, if not 
| complete translation, at least a digest, with explanations, of the whole 
osenroth's compilation. 
‘he same publisher announces a new work on Paracelsus and his 
nes, by F. Hartmann, M. D,, who has had the advantage of access 
to a number of unpublished MSS, relating to this subject. 
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Coryespondence, 


CATHOLICISM IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
IR 

B Mr. deSouza in an article on the above subject in the July No. of the 
Theosophist, refers to the Italian Jesuit Roberto de Nobili. Max Müller, 
in his “ Science of Language,” speaks of him enthusiastically as one of 
the first discoverers of Sanskrit and its treasures. He wore the Brah- 
minical thread, and the frontal caste mark and passed as a Brahmin. 
His policy was, it seems, at first condemned at Rome, but was at last 
approved. This encouraged others to follow his example, and notably 
among these Fathers Beschiand Bouchet. We learn from the “ Jesuits, 
their foundation and history,” by B. N., published by Burns and Oates, 
the great Catholic publishing firm in London, that Father Beschi “ adopt- 
ed the habits and dress of the most severe among tho sanniassis," was 
made Prime Minister of the Nabob of Trichinopoly, and marched through 
the streets in all Oriental pomp and display, followed by thirty horse- 
men, twelve standard bearers, camels, &c. How far this is true, nobody 
cau tell. There is no local tradition about the statesmanship of this 
“ white sanniassi." 

We read further on in tke book above quoted: ‘‘ At this period, tho 
Jesuits in India might be divided into two distinct classes, the apostles 
of the Brahmins and those of the Pariahs ..............As long however as 
theso prejudices (of caste) were generally accepted, the missionaries 
resolved to yield to them rather than let them impede the progress of 
truth and thus two classes of missionaries were created. To the first 
belong Father de Nobili, Beschi, and Bouchet who, under pain of losing 
all influence with the Brahmins, were bound to keep completely aloot 
from the Pariahs and to follow a mode of life combining a certain amount 
of prestige with the most severe bodily privations............... while the 
Brahmin Jesuit passed on horseback or in a palanquin, escorted by tho 
priests and learned men of the higher castes, the Pariah missionary went 
on foot, clothed in rags; he was forbidden even to rest under the porti- 
coes of the houses; his food was the putrid meat on which 
his disciples lived; and if he met any of his Brahmin brethren, he 
could not recognize them except by prostrating himself in the dust as 
they went by." Whata gross deception is exultingly described in these 
lines! This mission collapsed, never to revive, when the Society of 
Jesus was suppressed, After its revival all efforts to revive this system 
proved unayailing. 


O. 
KARMA. 
Sir, : 

There is some difference of opinion between some Enropean members 
on the working of the law of Karma. They would deem it a special 
favor if Mr. Subba Row would give his views on the subject. 

The operation of the law of Karma and justice is said to be universal, 
therefore nothing can happen to a person unless he has deserved it 
owing to some good or bad Karma, whether of this or some past incar- 
nation. So in a case, where the evil influence emanating from the bad 
thoughts or revengefulness of a person is found to affect another, it is 
simply the exhaustion of the latter’s bad Karma. If not, the influence, 
however powerful, could have no effect. This is one view, 
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The view maintained on the other side is that there are, and can be, 
cases in which such an influence can affect a person who has not deserved 
it by the law of Karma, 
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Franz Gepuarp, F, T, S, 
ELBERFELD, 4th June 1886. 


Sir, 

In every article of the Theosophist, in every lecture by the leading ` 
members, Karma and Soul are dwelt on. If a Fellow is at liberty to 
disown these and God; there is no meaning in calling the Society Theo- 
sophical. One in a hundred fellows may dare to call himself ** Nastik,” 
with whom everything ends with the death of the body, and in order to 
retain him are we to allow the public to say that the Society may, for all 
our rules and publications, consist of materialists and jugglers? We 
tolerate, of course, all forms of religion, but we must maintain '* Astikyam” 
as the basis of all religions, An “ Astik" will avoid the aura of the 
** Nastik,” and how is it possible to have “ Brotherly love" between them 
j —between the would-be tenants of Devachan and Kama Locam ? l 
i I hope the question will be put at the next Convention whether those who | 
do not believe iu the soul and have no sense of responsibility for its 
future incarnations, can love or be loved as members of the Theosophical 
Society. They will simply infect and inconvenience the others. At i 
any rate the Nastik and Astik sections should not be confounded, and 
it is worth while to know the strength of each at present in the Theoso- 
phical Society, and to note comparative progress every year. 


A, SANEARIAH, 3 


Answers to Correspondents, | 


R. L. KnrsuA ÅIYAR :— 


I. The principle of Universal Brotherhood embraces the whole 
moral law that ought to govern us in our relations to our fellow men. i 
Becanse there happen to be many bad people in the world it is no reason i 
why the highest good should not be taken as the guide of conduct, Tho | 
Vedas do contain the best guide to the higher development, bat you will 
only fully understand to what extent this is true when you have gained 
initiation. ' 

II. See “ Five Years of Theosophy,” pp. 278, et seq. ; 

III. There are many members in the Theosophical Society and each 
of them is free to adopt what form of religion he pleases. The Society 
as such is committed to no particular form of religion, 

IV. The hoisting of a flag on Buddha’s birthday implies no more 


————— 
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SUPPLEMENT TO 
THE THEOSOPHIST. 
AUGUST 1886. 


BANGALORE. 


On the 17th July Colonel Olcott left Madras for this place to found a new 


Branch of the Theosophical Society. The following account of his reception 
is from the Bangalore Spectator : 


“Colonel Olcott, the President of the Theosophical Society, long expected 
by many, arrived at Bangalore on Saturday, by the passenger train at 9-7 P.M. 
About 200 or 9800 native gentlemen had assembled at the station to wel- 
come the Colonel. Soon after he alighted on the platform Mr. Sowcar 
Arunachellum Moodeliar, and Rai Bahadur Gangathara Chettyar, leading 
Hindu gentlemen, on behalf of the Hindu community, received him with the 
usual presentation of garlands of flowers and sprinkling of rose-water in the 
native fashion. He was then introduced to some of the native gentlemen, 
and was afterwards taken in a carriage and pair to premises No. 12, St. 
John’s Hill Road, belonging to Mr. Sowear Arunachellum Moodeliar, who 
kindly placed it at the disposal of the Reception Committee: the house was 
comfortably fitted up for his occupancy. The bungalow was tastefully deco- 
rated with flowers, evergreens, &c., and elegantly furnished; over the entrance 
was the inscription in gold letters on a crimson ground, “ Welcome Colonel 
Olcott, President Founder of the Theosophical Society." The friends and 
others who followed the Colonel from the Station quite filled the brilliantly- 
lighted Reception Hall Mr. Shunmugavel Pillay, the T'own Magistrate o£ 
Bangalore, being called to the chair, he introduced the Colonel with a few 
appropriate remarks to the audience present, and called upon Mr. Vydhialin 

oodeliar to read the following address, which was printed in gold letters on 
parchment, bearing the signatures of nearly 150 persons :— 

" To Colonel Henry S. Olcott, President Founder of the Theosophical 
Society. 

DEAR SIR,—U pon this occasion of your first visit to the Ancient and Historic Raj 
of Mysoro, we, the undersigned inhabitants of Bangalore, bid you a most cordial 


and hearty welcome. Our people have long heard of you as one who reverences tho hs 

Rishis and Sages of Aryavartha, and who loves our country and race. We havo 

heard of your journeys to various countries, and your appeals to the intelligence of T 
the world on be*alf of the Founders of Hindu Philosophy, Religion, and Science. ; 

Bome of us already understand and accept your views ; but many more wish to have d 


them explained to them, so that, if persuaded, they may take more than a 
passive part in your labor for the revival of Sanscrit, and the diffusion o 
knowledge. -The growth of modern education has not destroyed our patriotic in- 
stinct, and, in welcoming your presence here, we wish to express our readiness to 
pay the tribute of gratitude to every person, of whatever race, creed, or condition of 
life, who tries to do good to our beloved Motherland. = 


merely j 
»" an n 5 i 


Per PSY zl LE 
(Signed) V. ARUNACHELA MOODELIAR AND OTHERS. SN 
“ After reading the Address it was presented to the Colonel in a casket of 
‘carved sandalwood, with the inscription, '* Presented to Colonel Hi y 
‘S. Olcott, President Founder, Theosophical Society, by the Hindu citizen 
Bangalore," engraved upon u silver plate fixed in it. Colonel Olcott, a 
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great applause then rose and briefly responded." At a lecture delivered by 
. Colonel Olcott on the 20th there was a remarkable display of enthusiasm, 
aud several persons were unable to gain admission to the crowded hall. 


THEOSOPHY ABROAD. 


A judicious correspondent writes from England that despite any feeling 
of prejudice that may have been aroused against any individual connected 
q with our moyement, the ancient philosophy itself * finds a serious consider- 

| ation at all hands, even among positivists. Realising the impossibility of 
rivalling the teat of the juggler with the mango stone, I always prefer to 

Y sow the seed and leave its development to the action of natural causes. It is 
i out of the question to enforce the acceptance of truth by a mere series of 

f propositions however logically put together. It is the subjective receptivity 

P of the individual mind which alone can assimilate objective facts; wanting 

i this, the latter have no reality for the person addressed. To spring a whole 
í philosophy—like an armed Minerva—on an unprepared recipient, is rather to 

| damage than to forward your case. The best omen in England for the future 
of the Theosophical’ movement is not in the number of its avowed adherents, 
but in the manner in which literature, and even pulpit oratory, is being 
tempered with occult speculation. Many of the Broad Church clergy are 
'l'heosophists in all but name, as an orthodox cleric remarked to me the other 
‘day sadly and despondingly.” 


BHAGALPORE. 


At a special meeting of the members of this Branch, at which were present, 
: ‘in addition to the local members, Babus Dina Nath Ganguly (Berhampore), 
Nibaran Chandra Muckerji (Adyar), Advaita Charan Mitter and Raj 
Coomar Roy (both of Jamalpore) and Pundit Keshub Chandra Vidyaratnu 
(Berhampore), the following oflicers were, elected: Librarian, Babu Ladli 
f Mohun Ghosh: Councillors, Babu Chandra Bhushan Bhattacharya, Moulvi 
i Abdul Hain and Babu Bhakta Lal Misra. The other officers were re-elected. 
_ lt was resolved that weekly meetings be held on Sundays and that members 

j should use all efforts to collect subscriptions for the Library of the Society. 

- The following presentations weré announced :— 
$ Babu Ladli DENIS Ghosh, a glass almyra for the library; and Babu 
Bhakta Lal Misra, the Theosophist, vols. TI to VII. The meeting closed with 
1 vote of thanks to the visitors. 


JAMALPUR. 3 

A special meeting of the Jamalpur Branch Theosophical Society was held 

` at the house of the President, on Monday, the 28th June 1886. Babu Dina 

M. Nath Ganguly, President of the A. B. B. Theosophical Society, Berham- 

pur, Pundit Kesav Chandra Vidyaratna, Librarian of the same branch, and 

Babu N. C. Mukerji, Treasurer, Head-quarters, were present, besides the 
local members. 

Babu Dina Nath Ganguly opened the meeting and introduced Pundit 
Kesay Chandra Vidyaratna to the meeting, and suggested that we should 
hold two meetings eyery week; one for reading Bhagwat Gita and other 
— Oriental philosophies, and the other to discuss points raised at the previous 
‘Meeting and to transact the business of the branch. 

— This was carried unanimously. | 

hen Pundit Kesay Chandra Vidyaratna addressed the meeting in a stir- 
eech and recommended the brothers to be always engaged in reading 
1d "heosophic literature, whether written in English or in any 
ge, and observed that for spiritual culture and attainment, 
its phases must be our guide. ; 

meeting held on the 3rd July 1886 it was resolved the members 
Saturdays and Sundays: for the purposes suggested by Dina 
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CEYLON. 

Having attended the Wesak Festival, several prominent members of the 
Colombo Theosophical Society drove down on the following day éo T'alwatte, 
where Mr. C. W. Leadbeater had engaged to deliver an address. The rain, 
however, still descended in torrents, and much of the surrounding country was 
found to be under water. The number of persons present at the preaching- 
hall was consequently very small, and as the inundation appeared to be 
rapidly spreading, it was decided after consultation with the priests of the 
village that the address should be postponed until the dry season, when all 
the leading men of the neighbourhood could be readily assembled. The Theo- 
sophical party reached the Head-quarters at8 r. x, but had to start again 
immediately for Bambalapitiya, where they were due at nine o'clock. A very 
good Dharma-sala bas been erected there by the exertions of some brothers 
of the Theosophical Society, and we are happy to be able to report that, like 
the Hall at the Head-quarters, it is used by priests of all sects without dis- 
tinction. No priest, however, being present on this occasion, Mr. Leadbeater 
gave Pansil (which appeared to please the assembled Buddhists greatly) and 
then spoke for about an hour and half. The audience was large and enthusi- 
astic, and cheered the Theosophists heartily as they drove away. The party 
eventually reached the Head-quarters about 2 a. ar., drenched to the skin and 
somewhat fatigued. 


This was on the 18th instant. On the morning of the 20th Mr. Leadbeater, 
in company with the noble hearted Priest Medankara, started on atour 
through the Veyangoda, Henerotgoda, and Minuangoda districts, which 
lasted until the 8th of the following month. It is believed that much good 
has been done in that portion of the country by this tour, though the 
financial gain to the Buddhist National Fund was not very great. That 
this would be so we were warned by the good priest before starting ; 
he told us that, in the first place, the people were extremely poor— 
the majority of them owning, perhaps, a few cocoanut trees or part of a 
paddy field sufficient to supply their daily wants—but hardly knowing the 
use of money ; and, in the second place, the district in question had only just 
passed under his jurisdiction—in fact, in many of the villages neither pansalas 
nor preaching halls were yet built, and there were no regular dayakyas, so 
that the addresses had to be delivered either in private houses or in the open air. 
Nevertheless, the time spent in the tour was by no means lost ; the Society and 
its work were brought to the notice of the people of that district, and many 
enthusiastic friends to the cause were made in those villages ; a great impetus 
was given to the revival of Buddhism, and many copies of the Society’s two 
Buddhist Catechisms were disseminated—777 of the smaller and 242 of the 
larger one being sold. It is impossible to speak too highly of the untiring 
zeal and energy for the cause of Theosophy displayed by the revered Priest 
Medankara, and the best thanks of the Society are due to him for the whole- 
hearted assistance which he has given. 


On the 14th Mr. C. W. Leadbeater, in company’ with the well-known 
and energetic old Priest Megittuwatte, started by the 7-30 train for 
Anuradhapura, to address the pilgrims at the full moon festival there. 
Matale was reached at noon, where the party was met by Mr. Louis 
Wijisingha Mudaliyar (the learned translator of the Mahawanso) and 
other leading men, and arrangements were made for a speech there 
on the return journey. The remaining seventy-two miles to .Anurad- 
hapura had to be done in horse and bullock-coaches, so that the party reached 
its destination only at 6-30 on the following morning. The morning was j 
spent in interviewing the priests and leading men of the place, and in the 
afternoon an address was delivered to a most enthusiastic audience of be- 
tween five and six thousand people. The next morning a special meeting of 
the ‘local magnates was held at eight o'clock, and a committee of influential 
men was formed to carry on the work in that district, and correspond with 
the Head-quarters on the subject. The north Central Province has thus 
been opened up as a field for Theosophical work, and there is reason to — — 
expect very good results from this UPON commencement. On their 
way back to Matale the party visited Mihintale, and also made à hurried 
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inspection of the marvellous rock temples at Dambulla. At Matale an 
address was delivered near the Court-house, and there was a very good 
attendance in spite of the usual unpropitious weather. Some idea of the 
feeling manifested at Anuradhapiwa and Matale may be formed from the 
fact that at these two places alone 530 copies of the Introductory Catechism 
and 282 of the larger one were sold. 

On his return Mr. C. W. Leadbeater spent a day and a half in Kandy, 
where he had interviews with the Mulvathe High Priest, the Deva Nilame, 
and the Basnayaka Nilame, and succeeded in effecting a compromise in 
regard to a dispute which has been pending for some time between these 
officials and the Branch Theosophical Society there. He also convened a 
meeting of the Kandy T. S..and urged its members to commence practical 
work at once by starting a Buddhist school. A committee was appointed to 
collect subscriptions for this purpose, and it is hoped that we may soon be 
able to announce that this school, which has so long been urgently needed, is 
really established at last. 


The adjourned mecting of the Buddhist Defence Committee was held at 
the Theosophical Society’s Head-quarters, Maliban Street, Pettah, Colombo, 
on the llth July at 4 Pr. m. 


There were present, the High Priest H. Sumangala, Messrs. Batuwantudawe, 
Pandit, A. P. Dharmagunawardena, (President, Colombo Theosophical Society), 
W. D'Abrew, F. T. S., C. P. Goonewardena (Secretary, Colombo ‘Theosophical 
Society), Richard deSilva, Sub-Inspector of Schools (Delegate from Kandy), 
R. deSilva, F. T. S. Don Philip deSilva, Epa Appuhamy, D. J. deSilva, 
F. T. S. (Delegate from Kaduganawa), H. Don David, F. T. S., G. F. Weera- 
sekera, V. T. S. (Delegate from Nawalapitiya), N. D. Palis, F. T. S., B. H. Coo- 
ray, F. T. S. 

. The following officers were elected for the current year : 

Chairman, D. A. de S. Batuwantudawe, Pandit. 


Vice-Chairmen, M. Don Carolis, F. T. S., and D. Philip deSilva Epa- 
Appuhami. Secretary, W. D'Abrew. Asst. Secy., H. Don David. Treasurer, 
N. S. Fernando. Legal Adviser: C. A. de Silva, Proctor. 

Colonel H. S. Olcott and Mr. C. W. Leadbeater were unanimously elected 
Honorary Members of the Commitice. 


The code of Rules suggested at the meeting of a temporary Committee 
held at Vidyodaya College, Maligakanda, was adopted. 

Mr. Edward R. Gooneratne, F. T. S., the Attapattu Mudaliyar, or Chief 
Native official of the Galle, District of Ceylon, has taken six months’ leave 
and gone to Siam and E on a tour of Buddhistio observation. In the 
latter country he will be the guest of the Emperor and no doubt, owing to 
his high official and social position among the Sinhalese people, in Siam also 
he will receive a welcome at the hands of the sovereign. 


Mr; T. B. Panobokke, F. T. S., à nobleman and Government official in the 
Kandy province, has been selected by Col. D. M. Strong as President of a 
local Branch of a Buddhist Revival Society now; forming in London by our 
colleague, Mr. St. George Lane-Fox. Mr. Panobokke is one of the few highly 
3: educated men in the Island. and in that respect exceptionally well qualified 
E for the position. But the other qualities of persistence and unflagging publie 
spirit are even more necessary and less common in Ceylon. U 
A Colombo member writes that when Madame Blavatsky's return is decided 
upon, it is the ardent wish of the local Branch that she may come by prs 
ute and stop a week at Colombo, to give them the opportunity to e cM 


aach arrangements as will show their devotion and love to her." : 


GRAVES, CooKson AND Co., at the Scottish Press. Madras, and Eigen 
“Proprietors by the Business Manager, Mr. Charles W. Loadbeatet, a 
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USEFUL BOOKS. 


KS" The prices of books named in these advertising columns include Indian postage. 
For the accommodation of our subscribers, the Manager of the THEOSOPHIST will 
procure any of these without additional charge, on receipt of price, but he parti- 
cularly requests that all correspondents will ç give their PULL ADDRESSES, 
CLEARLY WRITTEN, in every letter that they send; illegible handwriting and 
imperfect addresses having in many cases caused much delay, trouble, and loss. 
All Money Orders to be made payable to the Munager at the Adyar Post Office. 


THEOSOPHY. 


Isis Unveiled, by H. P. Blavatsky (2 vols.) .. Xp - WX 
The Occult World, by A. P. Sinnett iis ed.) A ds Er 
Esoteric Buddhism, by do. AT 
The Purpose of Theosophy by Mrs. A P. Sinnett 
Hints on. Esot tono Theoso phy, e 911 
, Theosophy, Belivion, and Occult S Science, by Col. H. S. Olcott, P.T.S.. 
Five Years of Theosop py. 
Man ; some fragments o Forgotten History, by Two Chelas in the 
Theosophical Society 
The Idyll of the White Lotus, by M. C. 
Light on the Path, by M. C. S 
Do. ' (for distr ibution) l0for .. 
The Light of Asia, by Edwin Arnold 
The Perfect Way; or the Finding of Christ 
Mag gic or Practical Instr ota for Students of Occultism 


bod 
5 
p- 


ja 
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Parad ts on the Metaphysics of Theosoph: 
Par one of the Hig € Bonn CUnpublished ^ Writings of Eli- 
has Levi) 


Ehxir of Life 
Pearls of Truth, by tho Countess Wachtmeister, F.T.S 
Epitome of Aryan Morals, by P. Sreenevas Row, F. T. S. d 
Do. (for distribution) 15 copies As. 8, 100 conics Rs. 3-8, 1 1000 copies Re. 
Sayings of Grecian Sages... soc 
Soul, its nature and development .. 30 ae 
Mona Singh, by D. M. : a 
The Aim of Life, by dE Ghosh x 
Fragments of Occult Tr uth, Nos. 2 to 8 (per set of 7.) 
Do. (mixed ’ Nos.) l6for . E seo 
A of EU Oreore Lectures, 1 Baek es T Us 
Report o e Nin nniversary of the Theoso hicat Societ, 
Report of the Eighth Anniver mer : p ak U 
Do. (for distribution) 16 for ... ok "UD 
Report of the tonth Anniversar ya: ee x 
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RELIGION. 

A Buddhist Catechism, by Col. H. S. Olcott, P. T. we do 
Buddhism, by T. W. Rhys- Davids... K Ace re 
The Bhagavad-Gita, trans. by J. Davies : 6 

Do. Do by Charles Wilkins «ws oam 
The Legend of Gaudama, by Bishop Biganna in 2 vols. re uedel5 
Buddhist Birth Stories  ... T eld 
Catena of Chinese Scriptures, by Beal 3b bos 3v Re oak 
Dhammapada, by Beal : x ONE T: 
The Sankhya Karika of Iswara Krishna, by John Davies 4 
The Birth of the War-God, by Kalidasa the E MEE 
The Sarva- Darsana-Samgraha, by Madhava Acharya v Sod. 
Udanavarga, by Rockhill m NO 
Metrical Translation of Sanskrit Authors, by Muir X 0110 
Hindu Pantheism, by Jacobs m e Wd 
Philoso ophy, of the Upanishads, by. Gough dt x - arog 
The Religions of India, by Barth ... ea + age ue Gu BE 
Oriental Religions, by Johnson (2 vols.) ,,, E js aes. 

E; A 
f. 
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RELIGION .—(Continued.) 


= Vedantism, by Babu Dvijadas Datta. " QD 

= Isavasvopanishad, translated by S ` Ramaswami Iyer, 7F. T. S... 

Atma Bodh, translated by B. P. Narasimiah, Ss a fs 

The Vedantasara, Sanskrit text’ in Devanagari characters aud trans- 
lutions into English, Hindi and Bengali 500 ibe m m 

The Vedantasara, English translation only ae 

] Heaven and Hell, by Emanuel Sw edenborg EC e toe 

i Rational Christianity, by Hugh Junor Browne vs E: 

The Virgin of the W orld (damaged copies) .. 

Primitive Symbolism as ed in Phallio Wor ship, by Hodder 
M. Westropp . o 

E Phallicism, by Hargrave Jennings * 

Patanj jali's Yoga Philosophy, edited by Tukaram T: sty a, F.T. S. 

The ON Settled or Religion versus Superstition Js 


MESMERISM. 


Science and Art of Or ganic Magnetism, by Miss C. L. Hunt.. 
1 How to Magnetize, by J. V. Wilson .. 
H Six lectures on the Philosophy of Mesmerism, by J. B. Dods 
ji Practical Instructions on Animal Magnetism, by J. P. F. Deleuze 
The Text Book of Mesmerism, by Dr. Williams Se dn 
How.to Mesmerise, by Prof. Cadwell 3A 
Animal Magnetism, by Prof. Gregory, in 6 be wts 
Library of Mesmerism ... 
ital Magnetic Cure, by a ? Magnetic Physician mn A 
Mental Cure, by Ev vans n ^ ai de 
Artificial Somnambulism, by Dr: Fahnestock w "^ t 
The Modern Bethesda, by ! A. E. Newton $ ; T E 


SPIRITUALISM. 


neo le from the Other World, by Col. H. S. Olcott, P. T. S. 
ew Basis of Belief in Immor tality, Ens J. S. Farmer 

Pob ography, by M. A. (Oxon) © .., 

Transcendental Physics, by Zollner m 

Pioneers of the Spiritual Reformation .. 

The Scientific Basis of ED ralis by Epes Sargent : 

Proof Palpable of Immortality do. ho 

The Debatable Land between’ This World and the Next, by 
Robert Dale Owen -— 

Miracles and Modern $} viritualism, by A. 'R. Wallace oD oc 

A Defence of Modern Spiritualism, by A. R. Wallace bó E 


J OCCULT STORIES. 


ph Karma; a Novel, cheap Edition, by A. P. Sinnett .. = ne 
Across the Zodiac; a Story in 2 Vols., by Percy Greg : s 
jb Mr. Isaacs, a Tale of Modern India, by P P. Marion Crawford. 0 
t Zoroaster, by F. Marion Crawford  ,.. ie ; ^ $6 


Flatland by A. Square 500 en BOC 500 oe 
Zanoni Eby Bulwer Lytton. a CS "Wd 


dee cheap edition oxi D. 
A Strange Story by do. 


0. cheap edition Tra d dus odo v 

The Coming Race by do. ... xe e As y ss 

i Do. GERM edition E iui e 
"The Persian King by do! -" 
"The Brother of the Shadow, T Ms. Campbell Praed ae 

HEALTH. 

m Health Catechism d 3 od 

ES ORUM Way in Diet, by Dr. A. Kingsford i T T 

iet Question v * a : nf 

Tho e Alcoholic Controversy ES m " m E 

e Bath, its Histor Uses .. "si Es E e 


EMT 'ater Cure for the Miom A 
Heredity and pecepousiniity i in DUAE Ai X AT 
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CHARACTER-READING AND PHRENOLOGY. 


Rg. A. 


Heads and Faces, by Professor Nelson Sizer (184 pp. 8vo. and 188 Illus- 


trations—strongly recommended) ' 
Indications of Character in the Head and Face, by H. S. “Drayton, 


m 
E 


D. 

Handbook of Ph siognomy, by Rosa Baughan 
How to Study Character ... ^ "n 
How to Read Character t ^ T T 
Chiromancy by Firth and Heron- Allen ye né p 
Manual of Chirosophy, by E. H. Allen 
Art of Judging Character by Handyr ing: 
Palmistry, by Rosa Baughan 
Chirognomancy, by do. x 
Palmistry, Chirognomancy, and Physiognomy (3 in “one Vol. cloth) T 
Self-Instructor in Phreno ogy ang, Physiology et e et 
How to Study Phrenology c us d 
A Catechism of Phr ettolory D0 bn ote ni 
Phrenology, its History AA Principles ax 2 "i dg 
Harmony of Phrenology andthe Bible — ... "n Cod heal 


SOFPORFNHOWROWKR CO 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Modern India and the Indians, by Professor Monier Williams d 
History of Indian Literature, "by Professor Albrecht Weber ... ; 
History of Magic, by Joseph Énnemoser (2 vols.) v eh 
Chaldean Magic, by Lenormant A XE "o at i 
The Rosicrucians, by Hargrave Jennings oi $i e 
The Confiict between Religion and Science, by J. W. Dr aper. ‘yee 
The Soul of Things, by Prof. William Denton H ua 
Faychometry, by Dr. J. R. Buchanan Ae rg P. 
The Beginnin; S of riy Oa by Prof. Tyndall ob m B 
Matter and Motion, by C ark Maxwell Ae E fe ; 
The Hollow Globe v du m A 
The Stars and the Earth . ANS EAE uos o 
The Secret of Pat by Edwin ISAO Kes ES ET Ra 
Indian Poetry, b do Us S ks 
The Parmenides of Plato, by Thomas Tay lor | wat ae aa 
Fob ene aan of Astrology, by Narain Row ... : eC Ax 
peypt; the Wonders of Elie Land of the RT aohs. v" Kë 
essions of an English Haschish Eater.. x e nt 
fey to Learn Shorthand, by Baker Ms £: e R 
How to Conduct a Public "Meeting... I - ue 
No Revelation Infallible, by A. O. Hume  .. at w ia 
What is the Fourth Dimension? by C. H. Hinton ... ms . 
Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries, by Thomas Taylor vig A 
Raphael’s Book of Dreams ga T is E 
Martensen's Bohme... K Gi * "M 
Romantic History of Buddha, by Beal... Dm s : 
Ennemoser’s History of Magic, in 2 vol ... T iss 
Mental Medicine, by Evans... "v 50 Vis 
Oratorv, by Pittenger a ES. VU bd ne 
Chastity, by Lewis eS ate = 
Natura. "Laws of Man, by J.G. Spurzheim, M. D. Joel wa 
Speakers Commentary, by T. L. Strange ET E ite 
Buddhism and Christiani 3 siss Af "n 
Self onuadioGons ofthe Bible... Wen Ss 
do. in Bengali, Parts I and IL oret "T 
Farm Life in Ameri ica e en X0 dic "s M 
Is the Bible inspired [2] ree var AURA (an it 
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SANSERIT. 


Rs. A. I 
The 108 RIS DAS, in Telugu characters (never before published 
in one volum 9 0 | 
Bhagavad-Gita, text only) i in Devanagiri Character, (pocket edition, | 
bound in crimson silk—a most beautifullittle book) . 0 6 | 
Bhagavad-Gita in Grandha Character with Tamil Meaning for each I | 
word and pota 3" 4 4 
Primer No. 2 ) by Dewan Bahadur R. ceeoonath ROW ... O 56 l 
Yogataravali i in Telugu character O 6 | 
First book of Aryan Moralit ond Religion i in Telugu Character | 
with English translation by R. Sivasankara Pandiah, B, A o EB 5 
Second book of Samskrita Lokokti Muktavali by Do. do. SiT OAG 
Third book of Huna Lokokti Hiravali—English Proverb with Telugu 
meaning and English translation by Do. do. od O li 


Series of Authoritative Text-Books of Adwaita Philosophy in Telugu 
characters as under :— 


i Prasnottararatnamalika . abs c 50 es O 10 
| Atmanstma Vivekah . o 

r potavekhye EERSTE w 73 E E ue cue 
fi Atma Bodh d 200 55) x oc s. O 25 
bh Aparokshanubooti "um € Tpke tu rà sv 170 8 
vi iveka Choodamani s x es. dm wc 0 
Bhagavad-Gita with Bhashya SY. x ecd eua 

PUBLICATIONS IN VERNACULAR. 
URDU. 

Hints on Esoteric DSDMODY: , No. 1 A ade jc Pe lin AD 
Self contradiction of the : MeO. et 
Bae Civilization ma Tadia Needs, a lecture delivered by € Col. H. S. A 

cott  ... bic 
"Tatwabodh x 5s «ee ode 

HINDI. 
Past, Present, and Future of India, by Col. H. S. Olcott, P. T. S. OL tae 
is What is Theosophy—by t! the Swami of Almora one A Ogee 
Aryan Virtues  .. 0 à 32 s era 0 Soar 
BENGALI. 
Catechism of Hinduism, by Nobin K. Bannerjee o 8 
Tatwa-Sopana, Part I, by Syamacharan Bhatta, F. T. Ss. A o 65 
Prasnottaramala, translated, by Bholanath Chatterjee... Jii o 8 
TAMIL. l 

Primer, by DEPT Feahadax R. Ragoonath Row ant RAs oO pal 
Light on the Path JA e Gate Qd 
Ky a Navaneetam, by Esoor Seonitananda Pillai A rcd Md 
Pàst "Present. and Future of India, by Col. H. S. ONE Pgs qe . Ong 
Pan chapada Maha Vakiam T E 9 
eee m » : = ved 
T 0 1 
Loo ORUM aa RECON Ee 
(ae ar anam with Sanskrit Slokas i Y . x o 
ic presia ivekam «+ me e S futi 
anta 2 Parichedam Pee come. | m - oy OO 
ekarana Sangraham is a d yes cS Se 
p oe LES CX XY eee she . A ‘ 0 12 
one D LU LEJ 0 * 1 
e Dn K 2 2 
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LIBRARIES. 


As the Manager of tho Theosophist is frequently asked what books in would 
recommend to those forming a new Library, he has drawn up the following Lists, 
which, he trusts, will be found suitable. The prices include postage in all cases. 
It will be seen that the value of the books offered in each set amounts to ten 
per cent. more than the prico charged for it. 


Library No. I. Price Rs. 25. 


Occult World. Paradoxes of the Highest Science. 
Psychometry. Hints on Esoteric Theosophy, No. I. 
Light on the Path. : Do. do. No. II. 
Esoteric Buddhism. How to Mesmerise, by Prof. Cadwell. 
Buddhist Catechism. Theosophy, Religion, and Occult Science. 
Five Years of Theosophy. Magic: or Practical Instructions for Stu- 


Bhagavad-Gita, (Eng.) by Charles Wilkins. dents of Occultism. 


Library No. II. Price Rs, 50. 
The Books of Library No. I and the following :— 
Isis Unveiled. Tho Idyll of the White Lotus. 


‘Atma Bodh (English.) 


Library No. III. Price Rs. 75. 
The Books of Library No. II and the following :— 


Palmistry. The Purpose of Theosophy. 
Vedantasara. Fragments of Occult Truth, Nos. 2 to 8. 
Chirognomancy. Man : some Fragments of Forgotten 
Zanoni (cheap edition.) History. 

The Beginnings of Things. The Perfect Way: or the Finding of 
Epitome of Aryan Morals. Christ. 

Isavasyopanishad (English.) Thoughts on the Metaphysics of Theosos 
A Strange Story (cheap edition.) phy. 


The Coming Race (cheap edition.) 


Library No. IV. Price Rs. 100. 
The Books of Library No. III and the following :— 


Vedantism. } The Night Side of Nature. 

Mona Singh. Water Cure for the Million. 

Chaldean Magic. : People from the Other World. 

The Rosicrucians. The Temple of the Rosy Cross. 

Health Catechism. Conflict between Religion and Scienca. 

Matter and Motion. Heredity and Responsibility in Parentage. 
Parmenides of Plato. The Text Book of Mesmerism, by Dr. 
Theory of Evolution. Williams. 

The Perfect Way in Diet. me 


GOVERNESS OR COM PANION. 


——0 


WANTED by an English Lady, situation as above. Teaches English, Pres 
German, Music and Drawing. RUE LoEs references. Apply to Invicta, care of Ma 
ger, Theosop hist, " , : Ee 


- 
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| ADVERTISEMENTS. 
i MR. GEORGE REDWAY, 
ES PUBLISHER, IMPORTER, AND BOOK-SELLER, 
‘core O x i 
ER. 3 Willbe happy to mailto any address in the world his New Catalogue, in which 
will be found a larger number of books of interest to the student of Occultism and 
= Archzology, than has ever before been gathered together for sale. 
"The books have been divided. into classes, such as :— 
Ancient Worships. Magic and Magicians. Folk-Lore. 
Antiquities. ` Behmen and the Mystics, | Herbs and Drugs. 
1 Symbolism. - , Koran. Psychometry. 
Mythology. ‘Philology. Hermetic. 
Kabbala. Persian. Prophets. 
3 Ttosierucians. Arabic. Tombs. 
a Freemasonry. Stone Monuments. Orientalia. 
om Flagellants.. India and the Hindus. China. 
| Mysteries. Parsees. Physiognomy. 
l S. Oracles. Buddhism. Palmistry and Handwrit- 
Sibylls. Hieroglyphics and Secret ing. 
Der ~ Round Towers. Writing. Phrenology. 
toe Serpent Worship. Egypt. . Psychoneurology. 
E Secret Societies. PhilosophyandMetaphysics | Theosophical. 
Assassins. Ethnology Astrology. 
Cabeiri. - Skeptics, Jesuits, Christi- | Alchemy. 
Druids. ans, and Sipe ors: Demonology and Witch- 
Dreams and Visions. Travels. craft. 
Divination. Gems and Coins. Spiritualism. 
Neo-Platonism. Obelisks. Mithraic Worship. 
Rabbinical. Ancient Ceremonies. Mesmerism. 
Gnostics. Phallic Worship. Etc., Etc. 


This collection comprises not only such rare and expensive books as Godfrey 
Higgins's * Amacalypsis'; Forlong's ‘ Rivers of Life’; the Works of Robert Fludd, 
‘Paracelsus, and Jacob Behmen; the writings of Vaughan, the Rosiecrucian ; tracts 
on Alchemy and Magic, &c., but all such indispensable books ‘for students as 
Reichenbach’s ‘ Researches,’ Inman’s ‘Ancient Faiths, King’s ‘ Gnostics,’ Hardy’s 
— ‘Manual of Buddhism,’ Blavatsky's ‘Isis Unveiled,’ Barrett’s ‘Magus’ ; while the latest 
$ published works of Mr. Sinnett, Colonel Olcott, Dr. Hargrave 
_ Jennings, Dr. Anna Kingsford, Mr. Maitland, and other living authors, are always 
dui 2 stock from the day of publication, | 


Hartmann, Mr. 


ie (may ipo stated as a matter of fact that the advertiser's endeavour has been to 
i r the most ‘extensive choice of books in the World to those interested in that 
literature of which he makes a specialité, 


means of ‘catalogues carefully compiled and well printed, nearly the same 
ase are o Ni customers in DS in Asia, in America, and in the 


i T Pani ung ' tlie name and full address of the sender in pla 


eceive immediate and personal attention. 
d: 


REDWA E 15, YORE STREET, 


en n M MM LG à 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


0 


ABDAKALPADRUMA—A new and improved edition of the celebrated cy clopz- 
kò die Sanskrit Lexicon by the late Rajah Sir Radhakant Deb Bahadur is now in 
the Press. This edition will contain a mass of new matter consisting of a variety- of 
important and useful information, derivations of words (the original work gives 
no derivation) determined after the rules of the renowned Sanskrit Grammarian 
Panini, significations of words omitted in the original, and an appendix as large in 
itself as a complete Dictionary containing all such words (Vaedic and Modern) as 
do not appear in the original Sabdakalpadruma, explained and illustrated after its 
manner anda compendium of the principles of Sanskrit Grammar. : 

The work will be published in monthly parts of 8 forms each, royal Quarto, 
and no pains will be spared to present it to the public in the neatest possible form. 
It will be printed at the Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta, in new Deyanagara types. 

The price to subscribers in and out of India is for each ‘part Re. 1 and 3 Shillings 
respectively and for the whole work an advance payment of Rs. 45—to and £ 6 respec- 
tively—to Non-Subscribers for each part Rs. 1} and 4 Shillings respectively and for 
ihe whole work Rs. 75 and £ 8 respectively. i 

The Appendix will be given gratis to all classes of purchasers. 

PART SECOND HAS ISSUED FROM THE PRESS. 

For further particulars and a detailed prospectus and a specimen form of the 
work and opinions of the literary men anent the Sabdakalpadruma, &c., &c. 
Apply to Srijukta Harichran Bosu, 71 Pathuriaghata Street, Calcutta. 

BaropA Prosan Bosu, F. T. S. 
Hari Cuanau Bosu, 
Proprietors. 


LARGE GROUP PHOTOS OF THE DELEGATES OF THE 
THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 


Comprising Portraits of Delegates from all paris of the world, assembled 29th 
Dec. 1884 and 1885. - . 


No. 1.—Morning and Evening groups near the house (of 1885.) 
2.—Evening group, (1884) near the house. 

3.—Morning group, (1884) in front of the large pandal. 

» 4. Group of the Founders and some of their associates (1884.) 


Also 


5.—A view of the Theosophical Head-Quarters. 
6.—View of the Adyar river, looking towards the sea. - 


Price Rs. 1-8 unmounted. Rs. 2 mounted. 
7.—AN EXTRA SIZE of the evening group (1884) 15 by 12 inches. 
Price Rs. 3 unmounted. 


» 


» $4 mounted. 
Photos of Eighth Anniversary (1884) Groups offered at reduced rates, 
Rs. 1-4 unmounted photos. Rs. 1-8 mounted. 
Lifo-like cabinet size Photos of (1) Madame Blavatsky ; (2) Colonel Olcott. 


: NOW READY. 


e Yoga Philosophy.— Being the text of PATANJALI, with Buoga Ragsa’s Com- 
Ao Eth their ETRAS into English by Dr. BALLANTYNE and GovIND 
SHASTRI Deva, an introduction by Colonel H. S. Oncorr, and an Appendix containing , 
extracts from various authors bearing upon the subject. Edited and reprinted for 
the Bombay Theosophical Publication Fund by Tuxaram Tarya, F. T. S. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. This valuable work is now on sale at a low price 
at the Theosophist Office; no student of Occült Philosophy should be without it. 


E 


The -Bhagavad-Gita.—Only a few copies of Mr. TuxARAM TarYA's edition of 
this sacred a now remain; those who wish to aid him in his good work by 


purchasing it should therefore apply ai once, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


NOW READY. 
SUB-MUNDANES: 4 


Or, THE ELEMENTARIES OF THE CABALA; 


Illustrated, being THE HISTORY OF SPIRITS, reprinted from the Text of tho 
Abbe de Villars (Physio-Astro-Mystic), wherein is asserted that there are in existence 
on earth rational creatures besides man. With an illustrative Appendix from tho 
work * Demoniality," or “Incubi and Succubi," by the Rev. Father Sinistrari, of 
Ameno. 

Price 10s. 6d., post free. Only a few left. 


ADDRESS—ROBT. H. FRYAR, BATH. 


The eminent Russian Occultist, Gustave Zorn, says :—'' ‘ Sub-Mundanes' I have 
received and arn enchanted by it; it is really, notwithstanding the somewhat covert 
way of its writing, as instructive as itis entertaining, and I am very grateful to 
you, as in general all Occultists will be, for affording them the means of diving into 


long-lost lore." 


E Send a Post Card and learn about Onnv. Gree 


THE WONDERFUL MEDICINES. “Wer 1 Pars 
To be had of Proprietor, T. SAMMI—Madras. | each. | doz. 


INDIA 
FOR 
INDIANS 


3 
= Indian Ointment for Aches, Pains, Sores, Bruises, Piles, 
2 &c. Recommended (in two sizes) "s 8 As. | 5 Rs. 
3 Cashaya, for Neuralgia, Cholera, Diarrhæa, Dy sentery, 
LB Scorpion Stings, Headaches, &c. Highly recommended 
4 8 (3 sizes) ... 79:89:15 55 
* i Gy ag Pills, Purgative and AANO (Good Female e Pill). SES AS a 
mb. Y S Savukiana ; or Health Restorer i dj e EIOS 
T z 5 |Gon.S ecific i in Oils, for Chronic Cases 506 sae e| S$ Rs] 
^ € | Best Rose Water—Ghazipurka A. E ..| 8 As. | 6 Rs. 
D © Sandal : and other Hair Oils—for Hindus o5 ie Fr IR. IT25 
© = | Tooth Powder (Rose and Cinnamon) .. MC s «| SASS 5; 
5 £ | Cough Syrup, very nice for Children .. De ive S: RS TONS 
= 9 | Worm Syrup, Bottle, nett js A e FARSTAR I tes 
© | Blood Purifier, made from Ind. Sarsap E: Gon bool) ABN C5 
-S S | Jhara Nivarthi for Fever and is recommended  ... 8 As.| 5 ,, 
e '? | Hair Renewer, for growth and coloring. Oil for deafness, 
RE each coe 5c I R.1105, 
= S | Diabetes and Spleen Remedy, each... se m SI dR SL ome 
$ S | Asthma Remedy, is worth a trial .., v P cala, Iann 
ans Cigarettes, per box ... acs óc c ps eee 15,5: 
d Iron Wine Tonic Food, T. Sammi'sown |...  ..  ..|2 ,[0 , 
re 
E 1 Orders above 50 Rs. 
du Orders of 20 Rs. Please send. for List Gratis. a present of Watch, 
E by Rail free. Q Packing and Postage, extra. Book, Picture or 
È something is sent. 


; THESE Large orders save S e. HIGHLY 
ARE REALLY Cattle Ointment; } th. tin 3 Rs.—1 ib. 5 Rs. RECOM- 
GOOD. Do. Mixture, Bottle 13 Rs. 3 MENDED. 


o O LE 
EA Owing to increased business Mr. T. Sammi has removed his Establishment to 
Madras, and in thanking his customers, especially those in Mofussil for 


dt tr 
their kind patronage—begs that all letters and orders bo addressed 


M ig ' 


T. SAMMY, No, 5, Mint Street, Madras 
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_ NEWSPAPERS. 
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The Indian Mirror. The only Native daily paper in India—most extensively circula- 
ied.. Rates of Subscription, payable in advance :—CaLourra, annually, Rs: 24: for one month 
Rs. 2-8-0: Morussin, annually, Rs. 32: for one month Rs. 3-6-0: FoREIGN, annually, vii 
Brindisi, Rs. 64-10-0. Casual - Advertisements, 2 Annas per line, but no charge less than 
Re. 1. Special contract rates on application. All remittances to he made payable to Babu 
Norendro Nath Sen, Proprietor, Indian Mirror, Calcutta. 


Bharati, A High Class Monthly Magazine in Bengali, edited by Srimata Svarna Kumari. 
- Bharati contains notes on Society, Politics and Literature, and receives contributions from 
the very best writers’ of. the day: indeed the scientific, philosophical, and psychological 
articles, written popularly, in the simplest language, by eminent authors, form by no 
means the least attractive feature of the journal. Annual Subscription, Town Rs. 3. Mofussil 
Rs. 3-6. All remittances to be made payable to Babu Satish Chandra Mukerji, Kasiabagan 
Garden House, Ultadinghi, Calcutta. 


The Amrita Bazar Patrika. Published every Thursday. Rates of Subscription in 
advance :—Annually, Rs. 10; half-yearly, Rs. 5-8; quarterly, Rs. 3-6; all inclusive of postage- 
Rate of Subscription in arrear :—Annually, Rs. 12. Apply to the Manager, Bagh Bazaar, 
Calcutta. è 


The Jamai-Ul-Uloom (a monthly Urdoo Journal), published under the auspices of the 
Atma Bodh Theosophical Society of Moradabad, contains a free translation of selected articles 
from the Theosophist and other Theosophical writings, as well as original articles on subjects 
connected with Theosophy. The yearly Subscription including postage is Rs. 2 if paid in 
advanco and Rs. 4in arrear. All communications and remittances to be addressed to Babu 
Kálka Pershad, F. T. S., Manager, Mohalla Kanoogo, Moradabad, N. W. P. 


The Harbinger of Light. A monthly Journal devoted to Zoistic Science, Free-thought, 
Spiritualism, and the Harmonial Philosophy. .Published at Melbourne, Australia, by W. H. 
Terry. Subscription, Rs. 5. 


Revue Spirité (in French). A monthly Journal of Psychological Studies, founded by Allen 
Kardec in 1858. Price, Rs. 8-2-0. 


La Chaine Magnetique (in French). A highly interesting monthly journal. Organ of 
the Magnetic Societies of France. Price Rs 5. : : S 


= READY UNE T an 
ARYAN MISCELLANY. 


SAMEHTTA SERIES., 


The Brihat Samhita of Varaha Mihira. This work is a complete system of Natural 
Astrology treating of over 100 varieties of subjects exceedingly interesting in their nature— 
Solar and Lunar Physics; Geology; Agriculture; Architecture, and the like. An English 
translation of this work in 20 paris of 24 pages each, bound in calico, is now ready for 


salo. Price Rs. 6. India, Foreign 15 s. including postage. 


II. 


ASTROLOGICAL SERIES. 0007 


The Brihat Jataka of Varaha Mihira. This celebrated work is a compleie system of 
Astrology (Horoscopy) and is interesting throughout. The language is so clear, and the vari- . 
ous subjects so well arranged, that the work can be used by persons of average intelligence . : 
without the help of a teacher. As the fame of the work is world-known, it is needless to make ' 
any remarks here. An English translation of this workin 10 parts of 24 pages each, bound in _ 
calico, is also ready, for sale. ` Price Rs. 4-0-0 India; 10 s. Foreign, including postage. ES 


Apply with fomiitance to N. CHIDAMBARAM IYER, B, A, M f, s. E 
Aryan Miscellany Office, ) ots Madura, Madras - 
- VM 


s. 20th May 1886. 3 
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j pager will be glad to purchase forty at 8 annas eäch, to complete the remaining 
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THE BACK VOLUMES 


eee eet XN 
INCE the publication last month of the offer of back Vo- 

. lumes of this Magazine at special reduced rates to native. 
students, undergraduates, societies, reading rooms, and em- | 


4 
OF THE 
EO ET OSOP HIST. 
4 


ployees drawing Rs. 30 or less per mensem, the stock on 


hand has been reduced, and there are now available only the 
following corfiplete sets: 
Of Volume: I. (3 reprint)... .......... «148. Copies. 
Ay MEER VO EUN Meet. BO: "dO. 
> Ay asl Ed DMA eh « Coal DO tts dO: 
aire AeA A e ea a aee OC: aO, 
T VE: Mina aa SEU AE COE vc CO; 
There being no EM intention of reprinting the back 


volumes, they will soon be out of print, and thereafter will 


be only procurable at fancy prices, of the large dealers in 


m not be neglected. 


Orders for the set of five Volumes to be accompanied. 


ES Postal Money Orders for Rs. 19-10-0 (6 annas deducted 


IF for No. 12 of Vol. Iv) or for'any single Volume Rs. 5, 


i 
i 
i 
i 
| 
E 
| 
[ 
second-hand books. The present eae should there- 
and to be invariably E payable to “The Manager, Theo- | 


190 is a Pa PELLEM Ae SAT S 


Ma- 
* No copies are left of No. 12 (Doo.) If any persons have extra copies to spore o v re P 


Either cash will be paid on delivery, or the sum may be deducted from tho. CE ipd spon E AE 
r Yo h ee almost due--or from any sum hereafter remitted for any other P » 
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er ce | PAGE. 
I. The Wesak Festival in Ceylon.....«....... EET OIL 
II. The Delusion of Positivism ...... oe SER Bcc 741 
TIT... Two Messengers of God... 7. semi ar. ee 747 
IV. Unpublished Writings of Eliphas flew iced 752 
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VIII. Sowing and Reaping, chap. | IX OMS ees 2 ge at, 
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rom the undermentioned Agent; 


London,.—George Redway, 15, yrk St, Gee 


Miss Arundale, 77, Elgin Ees | Notting Hill, 
Paris,—Georges Carré, Boulevard Sain. main 112. / 
New York.—The Fowler and Wells Co., 3, Broadway, 
Boston.—Colby and Rich, Bosworth Street, 

Chicago.—J. C. Bundy, La Salle Street. 
Cincinnati—St. George Best. 8563 George Street. 
Australia.—W. H. Terry, 84, Russell Street, Melbourne. 
China,—Kelly and Walsh, Shanghai. 

West Indies.—C. E. Taylor, St. Thomas. 


of the pap 


Ceylon.—J. R. DeSilva, Surveyor General's Office, Colombo.—Don Timothy Karunaratne, 


Kandy, * s 
India, 
Calcutta.—Norendro Nath Sen, Indian Mirror Office, 
Bombay.—Tukaram Tatya, 23, Rampart Row, Fort. 
Madras,—L. Venkata Varadarajulu Naidu, Royapetta High Rond. 
Bangalore.—A. Narainswamy Moodelliar & Co., Mysore Hall. 
Rangoon.—Norman Duncan, Superintendent Fire Department, Dalhousie 
Lucknow,—Pandit Jwala Prasad Sankhadhara, Kaisarbagh. 
Jubbulpore.—Kalicharan Bose, Head Master City Aided School, 
Bhagalpore.—Ladli Mohun Ghose, Medical Practitioner, 
Combaconwm.—K. Narainasami Ayer, Pleader, 
b on]y"ichinopoly —Yagadela N, Muthusami, the Arya Vilas, Teppakulam, 
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Vor. VII. No. 84.—fGS EPTEMBER 1886, 


€» A 


aang nRa qÀ TA: | 


THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER THAN TRUTH. 
[Family motto of the Maharajahs of Benares. | 


THE WESAK FESTIVAL IN CEYLON. 


CCOUNTS from all parts of the Island show that the Wesak 
festival was celebrated this year with unexampled enthusi- 
asm—in fact it may be said that this is the first time for some 
centuries that due honour has been done to this great occasion. 
Unlike their Christian brothers, who celebrate the birth, death, 
resurrection and ascension of their Leader on so many different days, 
the Buddhists concentrate allin this Full-Moon-day of Wesak on 
which they commemorate at once the birth of their Lorp, His 
attainment of the Buddhahood, and His departure from,the world, 
whose misery He did so much to alleviate, no other festival, there-.. 
fore, can approach this in importance, for no other (in this age at 
least) has so influenced the destinies of mankind. But for the 
glorious events of that day the vast majority of mankind would be 


^ 


whirling on helplessly and hopelessly in the ceaseless round“of © ' 


human misery, of recurring births and deaths, without any know- 
ledge of the only way of escape, or of the noble future which lies 
before them at the end of that way. Therefore it is that Buddhists 
combine in the joyous celebration of Wesak—that it is a time when 
all differences are forgotten, all quarrels made up—when scattered 
members of the family meet together once more, and with one 
heart and one soul join in laying their pure and lovely flower- 
offerings on the holy shrines of the Great Ted@her. es 


At the Head-quarters of the Theosophical Society in Colombo 
the celebration of the festival may be said to have commenced on 
the previous day (Sunday), for on that morning a refection of tea, 
and cakes was provided for the children of the Buddhist Sunday 
School by the. kindness of Bro. N. S. Fernando. (This Sunday 
School, it may be mentioned, now contains over one hundred 
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children, and its numbers are increasing every week. Having 
outgrown tho rooms, previously used for it, it has now been 
removed to the Theosophical Hall in Maliban Street. It is 
impossible to over-egtimate the importance of the work which is 
thus being done fo@Buddhism, as all the day-schools and colleges 
of Colombo are in the hands of Christians.) In the afternoon of the 
same day a party of leading 'Theosophists drove over to Kollupitiya, 
where an address was delivered by Mr. C. W. Leadbeater, and a 
few words were also spoken by Bro. W. D'Abrew. 


At nine o'clock the boys of the Buddhist choir began to arrive, 
and after a final practice and a hearty tea the carolling party 
started from the Head-quarters at 11-30. It consisted of the 
Head-quarter’s staff, some prominent members of the Society, and 
twenty-two boys, with a cornet, a violin, and an harmonium b 
way of accompaniment to the voices. It reached Maligakanda 
exactly at midnight, and was received by the High Priest in 
person, surrounded by his attendant monks. First of all the 
Pancha Sila was solemnly recited, many of the enormous crowd 
who were present joining in with great fervour, impressed by the 
scene, as well they might be. Before them was the brilliantly 
illuminated Vihare, through whose arched doorway was visible the 
alabaster figure of our Lorp; at the top of the steps stood the 
greatest priest of the Southern Church; at his feet were grouped 
in a semi-circle the white-robed choristers, and in the centre waved 
the glorious flag of Buddha, full in the flood of light which poured 
through the open door. Well might the hearts of all true 
Buddhists thrill when they looked upon such a sight, when they 
thought of the great events they had met to commemorate, and 
when they heard ringing out in clear, sweet, childish voices 
upon the still midnight air the time-honoured formula of their 
faith, “I take my refuge in the Lord, the Law, the Order.” As 
soon as the Pansil was ended, the boys, two by two, passed slowly 
and silently into the Vihare, bowed reverently before the image 
of our Lorp, and laid their flower-offerings upon the shrine; then 
filed out.again, re-formed, and sang two Wesak carols—one in 


English and one in Sinhalese. The words of the English one were 
as follows :— 


A WESAK CAROL. 


Hail, day of joy and gladness, the brightest of tho year, 

The Queen of all the seasons, of all our feasts most dear ; 
Ho! Buddhists, rise from slumber and greet with one accord 
The full-moon-day of Wesak, the birthday of our Lorp. 


Chorvs.—Then come all ye who love Him, 
With us your voices raise, í 
While in the song of triumph 
His memory we praise. 


Never so bright a glory shone o'er the world as then— 
Jever so fair a sunrise awoke the sons of men ; 
j "Pis meet to such occasion high honour should be done—~ 
Pa To-day was born our Leader—Siddártha, Maya’s son. 


Chorus.—Ihen come, &c, 


wid 
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Full many a noble teacher hath risen to help*the world, 

And many a conquering monarch his standards hath unfurled ; 

But never such a Victor, and never such a Sage 

As our great DHarma-rasa stands forth from history’s page. 
Chorus.—Then come, &c. 

He was the bravest warrior who ever drew the sword, 

Though never round His footsteps the blood of foemen poured ; 

Not in an earthly struggle His deeds of might were done, 

But o'er the powers of evil His victories were won. ` 
Chorus.—Then come, &c. à 

In many lands and nations, from Russia to Ceylon, 

From northern snows to tropics, where’er His law hath shone, 

To-day in countless thousands, with joyous laugh and song, 

To offer flowers before Him His followers shall throng. 
Chorus.—Then come, &c. 

And ever to His temples shall press the eager crowd : . 

To make their pure oblations "midst wreaths of incense-cloud ; 

Richer than gold or silver, or jewel from the mine, 

They lay the sacred lotus upon His stainless shrine. 
Chorus.—Then come, &c. 

Obey we then His teachings—His Five Great Precepts heed ; 

True followers of LORD BUDDHA should from all sin be freed, 

And in His Eightfold Pathway their footsteps should remain, 

For only at its ending NIRVANA they attain. 
Chorus.—Then come, &c. 


Very well the boys sang their carols, too ; the labour of training 
voices unacquainted with time and tune (at least as Europeans 
understand those words) had necessarily been considerable, but it 
was far more than repaid by the result. The High Priest appeared 
greatly pleased, and as soon ds the music was finished he spoke 
afew earnest and friendly words to the boys. He said that 
though he must first of all thank the Society that had brought them 
there, yet he no less thanked the boys themselves for coming; he 
told them that they had indeed done well thus to celebrate the 
very first hour of this great festival by laying their offering of 
music and flowers at the feet of their Prince and Saviour, and he 
trusted that the blessing of Him whom they had thus honoured 
would be with them through life, and keep alive in them the purity 
of heart and devotion to their religion symbolized by their dress 
and actions on this occasion. After a few words from the » 
leaders of the party, thanking the High Priest for his fatherly 
reception, the monks present chanted the Jayamangala Gatha, the 
boys again—two by two—bent before the High Priest for his bene- 
diction, and the choir moved on to the temple at Demetagoda. 
Here and at the beautiful Kotahena temple the proceedings varied 
but little from those at Maligakanda, the most noteworthy event 
being a very complimentary speech from that brave old champion 
of the faith, the silver-tongued Megittuwatte. 'lhe choir also visit- 
ed the house of the President of the Colombo Theosophical Socie- 
ty, Mr. Dharma Gunawardhana Mohandiram, he not being suff- 
ciently well to attend at Maligakanda as had been a£ first intended. 
The night's round terminated at the house o£ Mr. Simon Pereira, — | 
who very kindly provided refreshments for the, by this time, 
somewhat exhausted party. Day having now dawned, the boys  — 
dispersed to their homes for a few hours’ rest before takin, 
in the temple processions of the afternoon. ^ 
] $. CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar — 
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The elders of the ipiis; however, after hoisting the Lord Bud- 
daha/s flag at the Head-quarters, immediately started for Kelaniya 
in the celebrated Theosophical bullock-cart and reached that well- 
known shrine soon after nine o'clock. The road thither pre- 
sented a most striking appearance. Any one acquainted with tho 
country will hardly; need to be told that it was raining, and 
raining with truly tropical vigour (no less than three inches of 
water fell on that Wesak day); but nevertheless every house 
hung out its flag—every tree was decorated—and every man and 
woman was decked out in gala costume. The roads were ankle 
deep in the peculiar red mud of the country, and furthermore 
were so crowded with vehicles of all sorts that pedestrians had to 

. pass most of their time in the ditch; yet there the pedestrians 
were—thousands of them, women as wellas men, stumping sturdily | 
along with their offerings on their heads, evidently in the highest 

| 
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of spirits, laughing and chatting gaily, and letting the rain spoil 
iheir best clothes with a cheerful equanimity that one could not 
sufficiently admire. They evidently entered into the spirit of the 
day, and were far too much in earnest to care about the weather, 
villainous is it was; they felt that the occasion was so great that 
no sacrifice must be spared to do it all the honour in their power. 
" The nearer the Theosophical party drew to Kelaniya, the 
more congested became the roads, and the slower, consequently, 
was their progress; and when at last they reached their 
destination, they found temple, courts, and platform alike so densely | 


erowded that anything like individual progression was simply im- 
possible—they could only follow the movement of the throng. In 
due iime, though at some risk of suffocation, they were in turn 
swept through the doors into the Vihare, made their offerings of 
flowers, and were washed out again by tho ever-flowing surge of 
humanity. Some few who recognized them endeavoured frantically 
to clear a way for them; but it was quite useless—every one alike 
had to take his chance. 
After watching this ever-changing crowd with great interest for 
a couple of hours, the Theosophical party left, and got back to the 
. Head-quarters just in time to welcome a magnificient procession 
which was on its way from the Pettah to Maligakanda. Then, 
m. - just after its start, it made a brave show indeed ; but, alas! almost 
E. directly afterwards down came the inevitable deluge, and it reached 
its destination somewhat shorn of its fair proportions. Not that 
any of its members abandoned it—everybody was far too enthusi- 
= astic even to think of such a step; but some of the decorations 
E and adornments inevitably suffered severely. This, however, did 
. not seem to damp the spirits of its managers; for when the Theo- 
m hical party reached Maligakanda an hour later, they found ib 
ting its various component parts with great success to an 
ely crowded audience. The houses and grounds at Maliga- - 
I were in much the same condition as those at 
it was a work of the greatest difficulty to make one S 
+ to ano The High Priest, having also been 
ued, but : much pleased at having 
"Colonel Oleott reporting that the 
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flag of the Lord Buddha had been hoisted at sunrise at the Head- 
quarters of the Theosophical Society at Adyar. In the part of the 
procession just exhibiting itself before him it was easy to recognize 
some of the choir-boys of the previous night—no longer robed in 
virgin white, but disguised as children of various nations in all sorts 
of quaint dresses—some of them looking remarkably well in them, 
too. Thus costumed they sang another camol—but this time to a 
native air, soft, sweet, and plaintive. Asother procession had 
arrived from Slave Island, and this also included some singing- 
boys, but in this case they were all dressed alike in sky-blue satin, 
conical hats, and pigtails, to represent Chinese children. 


After some conversation with the High Priest and other friends, 
the party left for Kotahena, where they were once again most 
cordially received by the ever-kindly Priest Magittuwatte. There 
the scenes of Maligakanda and Kelaniya were repeated ; everywhere 


* the same dense crowd—everywhere the same enthusiasm, m spite 


[ 


of the atrocious weather: and letters from friends in other parts 
of the island report the same state of affairs in their various 
districts. It is evident that the proclamation of the day as a 
Government holiday has had a most remarkable effect upon the 
feelings of the people, and it may hereafter be found that this was 
one of the most important steps in the great revival of the Bud- 
dhist religion now in progress. 


Cuartes Wexsster, F. T. S. 


THE DELUSION OF POSITIVISM. 


* In wonder all philosophy began, in wonder it ends."—Coleridge. 


VOLUTION is the law of being. It reigns supreme throughout 
the active Kosmos. A recognition of this principle in 
politics constitutes Liberalism—in the domain of religion practical 
Theosophy. In short, whether we are dealing with the case of a. 
body politic or with the dogmas of a State Church, the same law 
holds good, viz., that an organism must adapt itself to its environ- 
ment or—perish. It a false conservatism that damns up the 
stream of progress until it bursts its barriers and sweeps forward 
in a rush of resistless and destructive might. Better far to open 
the sluice-gates betimes and allow the current to glide in mazy 
peacefulness through its natural channel, than to pen it within an 
artificial enclosure, which sooner or later must yield to the gather- 
ing forces behind and bring destruction in its fall. 


Tt is this false conservatism which has dealt so fatal a blow to 
religion in Christian Europe—the spirit of blind opposition to the 
larger views resulting from the growth of science, which—so far 
from securing a permanence to any special form of belief—is in 
plain terms the herald, nay even the disseminator, of atheism. Once 


let religion bolster up with her authority any assertion at variance ——— E 


with established facts and require unhesitating allegiance b 
appealto that “faith,” which, as Voltaire says, “believes what 
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cannot,” and a sure foothold is at once obtained by the extremists,* 
In fact we find that| wherever religion has opposed the most 
determined front to science, there scepticisim is most powerful 
and menacing. Take the cases of France and Italy, where the 
domination of Romish superstition has endured for so many 
centuries. Society in these countries is admittedly honeycombed 
with materialism ; indeed in Italy—the centre of the Papal influ- 
ence—it is said that fully half the population are freethinkers ! 
So much for the claims of the Church to a censorship of Science. 
Religion has then, in great measure, sown its own crop of 
dragons’ teeth ; it is directly responsible for much of the widespread 
pessimism it is now combating with the energy of despair. There 
are, however, two other main factors to be taken into consideration 
—the indifferentism or materialistic phase of modern thought, 
and last, but not least, the active propagation of the soulless 
systems known as positivism and secularism. It is on the 
purblind policy of these latter propaganda that I wish to lay 
especial stress in the present paper. No intelligent observer 
now-a-days can fail to note the extreme prevalence of sceptical 
views in our large English towns, and the question is often asked 
* Whither are we drifting ?” What will be the result of atheistic 
opinions when once realized and assimilated by the masses ? 
In the words of a well known author,}“ There is a power in the air 
around us by which man’s faith is paralysed. The intellect—we 
were thinking but now—had acquired a new vigour and a clearer 
vision ; but the result of this growth is with many to have made it 
an incubus...... Religion cannot fail to be changed by the neighbour- 
hood of irreligion.........believers and unbelievers......... are united 
_ by habits, by blood, and by friendship, and they are each continually 
obliged to ignore or excuse what they hold to be the errors of 
the other. In a state of things like this, it is plain that the con- 
viction of believers can have neither the fierce intensity that 
belongs to a minority under persecution, nor the placid confidence 
j that belongs to an overwhelming majority. They can neither 
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hate the unbelievers, for they daily live in amity with them, nor 
despise altogether their judgment, for the most eminent thinkers 
of the day belong to them.........as regards its hold (faith) on the 
human race it is faith no longer, but is anxidus doubt, or at best a 
desperate trust." And this—let it be remembered—is an admis- 
sion wrung from one upholding the authority of the Roman 
Catholic Church ! | 


Classifying therefore under the head of “ Posjtivism" not only that 
phantom Catholicism known as Comtean sacerdotalism—a “ creed” 
which excites the derision alike of sceptic and believer—but all 
those militant systems which either ignore or deny a Great First 
Cause and the immortality of the soul, it remains to consider their 
practical bearing on the natural aspirations and happiness of the 
individual. For it is of course futile to lose sight of the unit man 
in the assumed interest of the race, if the hopes, the instincts, the 
aspirations of the individuals of which the race is made up are to 
be mocked and blighted in the contemplation of a philosophy that 
converts life into an empty delusion. And yet what else is the 
legitimate outcome of modern positivism ? Now with regard to the | 
first point, it is not unfrequently asserted that science has dis- 
proved the existence of a First Cause. This statement is absolutely 
untenable. True, science has shown us the workings of natural 
law where superstition once figured to herself an occasional inter- 
position, and it may equally well be maintained that the idea of a 
personal being controlling the universe by his will is likewise dis- 
carded by modern philosophy, but to outrun this conclusion and to 
excommunicate Spirit in the name of Matter is a postulate at once 
absurd and unwarrantable. As Prof. Huxley has said, “the 
materialistic position that there is nothing in the universe but 
matter, force and necessity is as utterly devoid of foundation as the 
most baseless of the theological dogmas.” Even the term “ matter" 
can only be said to symbolize in the vaguest manner—certainly 
not to explain—an impenetrable mystery. The most resolute 
materialist when pressed for a definition of his fetish can only 
appeal to the deliverances of consciousness—can only judge of the 
external world by the sensations he receives from it. Nature 
indeed must be viewed alike from a subjective and objective 
stand-point. The metaphysician is the necessary complement 
of the physicist, the former dealing with the perceiving mind, 
the latter with perceived phenomena. The observer of Nature | 
can know her only through the myriads of wave-like motions 
thrilling around him—light vibrations, heat vibrations, sound 
vibrations, etc., etc., transmitted in delicate neural tremors 
to the brain—,which the senses interpret as objects existing 
per se, whereas these. latter phenomena are but subjective 
modifications of the mind. To the question whether an abstract  - 
matter exists independently of a perceiving mind, and if so what 
is its ultimate nature, the materialist is unable to reply. And ye& 
before he is prepared to do so, it were surely mere folly to doga o — 
matize on the secrets of nature. However on this point it is un- . 
necessary for me to delay. The greatest thinkers of the agehavo ^" 
unanimously admitted the existence of a first cause, It is only 
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here and there that the atheistic agitator or vain dreamer who 
has just received his; first baptism in philosophy, ventures to 
answer this question im the negative. Few indeed there are who, 
apart from all metaphysical speculation, do not acknowledge a 
consciousness of an all-pervading, incomprehensible Power, and 
who do not realize that the progress: of science only serves to 
illuminate and purify, our conceptions of the great Ideal. 

But on the question of the immortality of the soul a scepticism, 
truly appalling in its extent, confronts us. Philosophy here wraps 
herself in the cloak of agnosticism and relegates the problem to 
the regions of the transcendental, while the great physicists, 
alienists and physiologists for the most part meet the affirmation 
with a blank denial.* Nothing in this direction is more dis- 
heartenine—to all but Spiritualists and Theosophists—than a 
perusal of Mr. Grahams “Creed of Science," where we find the 
grim gospel of annihilation proclaimed with a relentless logic from 

almost every department of modern science. Every year now sees 
a large accession to the number of those who, almost against 
their will, acquiesce in a belief that at the hour of dissolution 
they will go down 
“ To the vile earth from whence they sprung” 
wrapt in an eternal sleep ; and that for them the universe and 
its loveliness will then for ever cease to be. How often in their 
hours of lonely meditation must the gloomy despair creep over 
them, so terribly depicted in the lines of Shelley :— 
“The earth is the mother of all we know, 
The earth is the mother of all we feel, 
And the coming of death is a fearful blow, 
To a brain unencompassed with nerves of steel, 
I When all that we know or feel or see, 
Shall pass like an unreal mystery." 
] How many too—who regard a belief in a future life as the 
noblest aspiration of man, must shrink aghast from the cold nega- 
tions of the ruthless iconoclast who, in pursuit of an empty dream 
hatched in the brain of a conceited French philosopher, tears down 


1 the fabric of dogma—to replace it by a substantial ideal ?—No; 

$ only to shatter lofty hopes and to leave a void in the aching hearts | 
1 of his hearers, —“ some of us may still cling lovingly to hopes l 
1 that for others are classed with visions (! of the past. There are 


numbered among us here those whe have not ceased to think of 
immortality as a possibility, nay, perchance as a probability of the 


| natural order of things......... We have amongst us, welcomed as 
E. liberal thinkers, those who may not have altogether rejected the 
E God-idea." Thus saith an oracular biologist at that haven of 
— . — qunbelief—5South Place Institute, Finsbury. i 

a Not that the prospect is one by any means to be despaired of. 


^ AE ‘conclusions—let it be remembered—are based on mere 
ee (e E. d do not take into account - 
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anything but the waking consciousness of man. Moreover much 
of the speculation of the advanced materialists is purely tentative. 
Even Büchner confesses his inability to form any definite opinion 
as to the exact nature, of the relation of mind and matter, but 
after observing the gradaal evolution of mental power in the chain 
of organised life, only declares the survival of consciousness after 
death to be “ apparently” impossible. Again the élite of English 
science are by no means authoritative on the point. Prof. Huxley 
himself has disclaimed the conclusions of Materialism and ex- 
pressed his belief in a higher destiny for man. Tyndall, whose 
attitude on the problem is most indecisive and unsatisfactory, has 
gone so far as to say * the production of consciousness by molecu- 
lar motion is quite as unpresentable to the mental vision as the 
production of molecular motion by consciousness. If I reject one 
result, I reject both. I however reject neither, and thus stand iu 
the presence of two Incomprehensibles instead of one Incom- 
prehensible.” In another place we find him regarding the emer- 
gence of consciousness from inert matter as an insoluble mystery. 
And so it will ever remain* until Western science learns to 
assimilate the teachings of the esoteric philosophy of the East and | 
admits the doctrine of a Duar Evorurrow.f However the cycle has 
nearly run its course, and a fresh outburst of interest in matters 
psychical is manifesting itself throughout the world. The rapid 
multiplication of mediums of late years has given such an impetus 
to the “pernicious heresy” of spiritualism, that before long science 
will be compelled to recognize the claims of this latter to a searching 
investigation. It will be a sore humiliation without doubt, but the 
end cannot be far off. My purpose here, however, is not to discuss 
the doctrines of materialism, but to consider the justice and policy 
of the active propagation of the soulless systems so loudly praised 
by the optimists of the study. First, with regard to the practical 
aspect of this question, I hold it to be a most ruthless—if not an 
actually criminal—course of procedure to preach openly a gospel of 
annihilation. It is, I maintain, beyond expression cruel to rob 
mankind of a belief in a future state in the interests of a mere the- | 
oretical system. There are thousands still, to whom this belief is 
the most sacred possession they cherish, and whose lives, when 
once freed from this “ ancient superstition,” are forthwith stript of 
all their charm and meaning. 1f our ardent positivists are really 
convinced of the soundness of their views, that is no reason for 
imposing on humanity at large a philosophy, which stultifies exist- 
ence and buries our brightest intuitions in the ruins of a fallen 
religion. Surely they must have some glorious end in view in 


* Were Western science to realize the fact that mind (i. e, an alleged immaterial 
Substance) does not act directly on matter but is only a power of the 5th princi- 
ple—itself composed of matorial though transcendental atoms—there would be no 
difficulty in stating that mental changes cause the material changes in the nervous 
structure of the brain. Theology is, however, gravely in error in identifying mind 
with soul.—E, D. F. 


T As Prof. Drummond well remarks, “the difficulty of framing a theory of 
eternal life has been one which would exclude tho brute creation drawing the 
line rigidly at man or at least somewhere within the human race.” (Natural La 
in the Spiritual world.)—E. D. F. i eS 
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thus immolating on thé altar of theory thehigher aspirations of their 
audiences. And the end what isit? “ Montes parturiunt nascetur" 
—a paper scheme fbr elevating the morality of mankind by 
teaching every indiviflual to sacrifice his own interest to those of 
ihe race, and to regard himself as a fugitive unit, whose only 
possible inheritance /is an indirect share in bringing about the 
welfare of a posterity he can never live—or rather exist—to 
see. Now that this is a most laudable aim few will be found 
to deny. Unfortunately Positivism has no patent for the ame- 
lioration of the race, that being equally the aim of all sys- 
tems which have any pretensions to excellence. But to identify 
the pursuit of this object with the inculcation of a soulless 
philosophy is not only entirely unnecessary and uncalled for, 
but serves as an actual barrier to the consummation of the desire 
itself. For in what possible way it is contended that the propa- 
gation of a doctrine of negation among the masses will conduce to the 
elevation of public morality, altogether escapes the comprehension. 
Human nature is far from perfect—on the contrary evil is largely 
in the ascendant in it, and to appeal to the vast majority of men to 
relinquish self and at the same time to remind them that their only 
hope is in this life, is simply to bring the element of “ self” into still 
further prominence. Of course I do not mean to deny that there 
are cultured individuals who truly realize the spirit of devotion 
they so loudly proclaim—men of noble and unselfish lives who, 
however, figure quite as numerously inside as well as outside the 
pale of the creeds—what I do deny is the possibility of imbuing 
any large mass of men with this idea at the present stage of 
moral evolution. ‘ Let us eatand drink, for to-morrow we die,” is 
the certain outcome of a scepticism which, in the majority of cases, 
would simply serve as a cloak for indulgence and dissipation. In 
fact Positivism is based on a foundation of sand. It involves the 
‘suppression of selfish desires among men in the teeth of a prospec- 
iive annihilation! Resting on a wholly false estimate of human 
excellence, it attacks the established creeds in which are vested 
the only sanctions for morality at all binding on the masses, and 
strives to replace them by an ideal which however worthy and 
beautiful in itself, would be cast aside with a sneer by tho average 
‘materialist. Positivism, in short, at the present era of the world’s 
progress, would be nothing less than the precursor of sensuality 
and social anarchy. It stands exposed as a masterpiece of icono- 
y clastic, unsatisfying and disruptive rationalism.* Its ideal is the 
. common property of every creed ; it differs from them only in the 
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absence of the ordinary sanctions to morals which they enforce. 
T Theosophy, on the other hand, though it teaches that only by 
sacrificing all can we gain all, and thatin proportion as the lower 
‘self—the illusionary personality—fades away, the higher self—the 

* hoy (the positivists) have m: iusta EC 

bo of the first necessity. 
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individuality—grows. in splendour and majesty, throws no such 
gloomy shadow on the wayfarer's path as he struggles through a sad 
and sinful world. Stumble though he may in the mire, the beacon 
is ever before him on the hill-top. Its ray ever cheers and sustains 
him through the long journey, till at the close of that vast cycle, 
the duration of which the imagination shrinks from compassing, 
the purified * Ego" mounting the last rung of the evolutionary 
ladder that leads up from matter to spirit : — 

* Unto Nirvàna where the silence lives." 
merges in the Absolute, and identifies itself with the First Great 
Cause. 

E. D. Fawcerr. 


TWO MESSENGERS OF GOD. 
RaxALINGA PriLLAY, Yoar. 


HE history of this remarkable Hindu ascetic, and his alleged 
pre-announcement that the Founders of the Theosophical 
Society, or persons answering somewhat to their description, 
would come to India, and propagate ideas similar to his own 
respecting Universal Brotherhood, was noticed in the Theosophist 
for July and December 1882. During my recent visit to Bangalore 
I was favoured with visits from certain of his disciples and near 
relations, who kindly gave me a copy of the oft-quoted, but now 
very rare, Proclamation issued by the Yogi about the year 1872, 
shortly before his decease (in January 1874), or “taking of 
Samadhi,” as it is called, when. speaking of ascetics of this class. 
To place this curious document upon permanent record, it is now 
transferred to these pages. It runs as follows :— 


s og, friends, who have received a soul, the most precious gift in this 
world. : 

"Iam in ineffable joy, truly convinced that I am to obtain from this day 
forth, astounding revelations which were unknown to me since the day wisdom 
was given to me, and miraculous qualities which I did not possess before, con- 
ceptions of supernatural acts, and marvellous experiences hitherto unknown 

o me. . 

 "ldeclare this to you under the influence of a fraternal sentiment of hu- 
manity, which is the goat of the aspirations of my heart, and I joyfully invite 
you to participate therein. 

“ There is one God, resplendent in himself, who exists from all eternity, 
who is supremely and immutably happy, whose grace and power originate 
and create all the world, the celestial regions, every power, every force, every 
science, every thing, every faculty, all those that have overpowered these, 
every creature, every act, every wish, every wisdom, every beneficial conse- 
quence, every experience, and so forth. His grace vivifies everything, en- 
lightens everything, blots out our sins, gives merit. He is all things; nothin 
without him. He is merciful, omnipotent, omnipresent. He alone is the ful- 
ness of thin S, minoak an ae without a superior, sovereign ASK ocean 
of grace and light. Pure truth only can search Him out. He is manifest in 
the immensity of parecand imis le intelligence. He appears such as the 
waa ERG pongetved: none ‘er r 

Men without knowing this Supreme Lord, without loving Him, without = 
obtaining His grace, and the life CES going astray o NS. 
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They are carried away by the force of calamities, and they die without 
salvation. { 

“ To prevent such as these from dying in sheer destruction, and in order to 
furnish them with the Iknowledge of the Truth, true Love, Piety without 
Hypocrisy, and other good qualities, in order moreover, to make them better 
men, this one God, in His mercy and in His wish to secure for them great 
Felicity, has established here of His own free Grace a religious institution to 
make the Truth irradiate; for the purpose that these men should join this 
holy institution, which imparts its light to every religion, every sect, and 
every system. 


“ God having revealed His thought to the effect that He will dwell here for 
| an unlimited time, that He will be pleased to manifest His presence by mira- 
| Te nou number, and that he exists all resplendent with grace and 

1ghb. 

T If, after the day hereunder specified, you hasten to visit us, your vows 
will be heard, you will see with joy the dead return to life, the old become 
young again, and you will witness other miracles. 

(Signed) SIDAMBAROM RAMALINGA PILLAY.” 

PARVADIPOORAM OR VADALOOR, 

ZILLAH CUDDALORE, 
Madras Presidency. 

Tt may be readily imagined that so startling an announcement 
and so sensational an invitation as this, would excite the unbound- 
ed wonder and enthusiasm of a wonder-loving people like the 
Hindus. Trained from infancy to believe in the periodical mani- 
festation of the Divine oversight through chosen prophets and 
messengers, and hereditarily predisposed to credit their possession 
of miraculous powers as signs and seals of their mission, they 
crowded by thousands to the locality where the Yogi awaited 
them. A large encampment, or village, sprang up with mush- 
room speed, like towns in new mining and oil regions. The holy 
man discoursed daily upon high themes, but apparently to unatten-, 
tive ears; forit was when he found them eager only to see his 
promised miracles, that he burst forth in a flood of indignant elo- 
quence, and is said to have prophesied that they would be com- 
pelled to listen shortly to “persons from Russia and America, 
and other European countries," who would preach some of the 
very same ideas he was then giving out in vain. It was a bitter 
disappointment to the gathered multitudes that he failed to raise 
$he dead, as promised, and many went away to revile, when, in 
; iruth, they should have but deplored their own credulity and sel- 
C fishness. He seems to have been a skilled alchemist, a thought- 
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thirty months later, the body of the saint was found to have 
disappeared. On the other hand it is affirmed that the body was 
still to be seen: a circumstance in itself surprising enough in view 
of the rapidity with which a human body decomposes in this tropi- 
cal climate. Only the body of a true Samadhi would, without 
embalming, be intact after the lapse of one fourth the time 
specified. Over the hut of the Samadhi a costly building of very 
peculiar shape has been erected, and some of Ramalinga’s disciples 
are keeping watch and ward for his promised return to preach the 
gospel of his mission to mankind. 


, ie 
Mirza GULAM AHMAD. A A à 


Or the history of the Mohammedan gentleman who has issued 
the following two documents, I have no personal knowledge. His 
invitation-to-me-has-mot-been-accepted; notwithstanding his liberal 
offer to compensate me pecuniarily for devoting time to the inves- 
tigation of his claims. Like the Hindu apostle, he offers to 
prove the divinity of his mission by the performance of miracles ; 
and, unless doubts are entertained by others as well as myself 
as to his ability to redeem his spiritual promises, he should 
not lack guests and listeners. Among no body of sectarians are 
there more intensely zealous devotees of religion than among the 
Indian sons of Islam. They can boast among their fakirs and pirs 
men capable of producing the most astounding psychical pheno- 
mena. Though I myself have not seen their performances, I 
have personally met some whose disciples averred their possession 
of wonder-working powers, and trustworthy friends of mine have 
related to me very strange things they had witnessed with their 
own eyes. In the back numbers of this magazine several com- 
munications of the sort will be found. Besides the thaumaturgic 
fakirs and pirs, there are others who possess alchemical secrets, 
and mantrams for invoking djinns and other elemental spirits to 
perform phenomena. One of the most famous was Hassan Khan 
Djinni, a young man of impeachable morals, whose feats have 
been witnessed by hundreds still living. Whether Gulam Ahmad 
of Kadian, has these uncanny secrets or not, I cannot say. Pos- . 
sibly the publication of the following documents may elicit the 
facts of the case ;— N 


I. 


From Guia Anan, a humble servant of the Eternal God and a follower 
of the Chief Prophet (Muhammad). To Cor. Orcorr, Theosophical 
Society, Madras. 

Sr, Ka 

With all respect and humility I, (the Compiler of Burahin-i-Ahmadia), beg 
to say that the Almighty has commissioned me to try like the Nazarene Pro- 
phet (Christ) to amend the morals of mankind with utmost humility, lowli- 
ness, respect, submission and meekness, and to point out to the unacquainted — 
the EE way by which we can obtain salvation, perceive the manifesta- 
tions of heavenly life, and by which the marks of being loved by the Al- - 
mighty become visible even in this physical world. For this purpose the - 
book entitled * Burahin-i-Ahmadia,” hae been compiled, of vhich 562 pages. uu 
have been printed and published, according to the synopsis : contents given 
in the accompanying notice. But as the publication of the entire book 

take a long time, it has been determined, for the sake of conviction, to i 
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the Dissenters by sending out this special epistle together with the enclosed 
notice to all the distinguished Clergy, and Jews of note throughout all the 
Continents of the world, as far as its transmission may be possible, and 
similarly to the Chief Lieaders of Budhists, Brahmos, Aryas, Naturalists, 
Parsis, and the bigoted iMaulawis* (who do not believe in the existence of 
miracles and unusual deeds, and are hence suspicious against me.) 

This is not a device of my own speculative functions and conceptions, but 
it has been inspired in me by God, who has communicated as to His over- 
whelming, and convincing those who fail to attend to truth even after the 
receipt of this epistle. 

Having this end in view, I take the liberty of addressing this letter to you 

as a respectable, eminent, and principal leader of your community, and trust 
that you will, as such, kindly, with pure spiritual views, endeavour to seek 
Him with zeal. Ifyou fail to deign to this true mission you shall be held 
inexcusable before Him, and the accounts of your thus receiving a register- 
ed note and your inattention thereto shall be given ina detailed manner in 
Volume Vth of the said book. 

The specific object, for which I am commissioned, is to convey to the 
general public that the only true religion strictly in conformity to His will is 
Islam, and the revealed and uncorrupted word which ought to be acted upon 
is Alquran, in which besides the rational reasons there are heavenly signs 
(exhibition of supernatural deeds), which an earnest seeker can observe with 
his own eyes by undertaking my association with patience. If you doubt | 

g : the Islam’s truth or the heavenly signs,} please, come over to Kadian as a 
1 sincere truth seeker and live with me, a humble creature, for a year to achieve l 
this end, but the condition is that you should come with a firm and true design | 

(a sincere characteristic of seeking the truth) of embracing Islam or aver- | 

ring the fact of the existence of supernatural powers, then and there. If you will 

come, binding yourself to the said stipulation and intention, you shall (D. V.) 
witness the heavenly signs, as the Almighty God has promised to exhibit 

them, and His promises are immutable and reliable. 

—* Now, if you do not come you will yourself be answerable to God. After 
( | awaiting your arrival for three months, the statement of your indifference will, 
1 ipeo facto, be noted in the book as stated above, but in case you do come, and: 

" failto behold any heavenly signs during your stay with me for the time 
specified, you shall be paid Rs. 200 per mensem (besides food and accom- 
modation, which will be supplied: free to all) as compensation to cover your 
damages, or as a recovery of fine in default of my promise. If you deem this 
sum inadequate to your dignity, lam even ready to pay as damages or fine : 

for unfulfilling promise, whatever suitable sum. you propose yourself, propor- i 
_ tionate to your rank, if it be but not beyond my means. It is, however, 

necessary that visitors desirous of recovering damages or fine should ask my 
. permission before-hand, through a registered note, of their intent of coming 
over to me, to enable me to limit the number according to the availability of 
amy estate, but it is not requisite to do if otherwise.. . 
If you cannot condescend to come over in person, it is optional for you to. 
depute a representative in whom you fully trust and whose observing the 
_ Divine manifestations you deem just, as your own, provided there should be 
- mo hesitation in your embracing Islam or admitting the veracity of unusual 
= deeds. Itis further requested that you should kindly enter into executing —— 
an agreement ona plain paper to the above terms of Conversion, having it 
attested by a few persons of good authority, of different persuasion and creed, . 
which will be published in some English and Vernaeular newspapers. You shall —— 
have the right io get your claim for Rs. 2,400 (or whatever you choose your- 
E ]f to propose, and my means admit of it) registered or, in order to secure it 
C f i ortion (proportionate to what is specially agreed upon) out . i 
; ^ = 
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me for the spread of it under the ‘protection of the liberal Government of 
British nation, to whom Iam grateful through the sense of obligation and 
gratitude. 


“Peace be to all the followers of righteousness.” 


With due respects, 
J beg to remain, 

Sir, 

Your obedient well-wisher, 
(Sd.) MIRZA GULAM AHMAD. 
of Kadian, District Gurdaspur, Panjab, India, 
ASIA, 

II. . 

Being inspired and commanded by God, I have undertaken the compilation 
of a Book named “ Burahin-i-Ahmadia,” with the object of reforming and re- 
viewing the religion, and have offered a reward of Rs. 10,000 to any one who 
would prove the arguments brought forward therein to be false. My object in 
this Book is to shew that the only true and the only revealed religion by means of 
which one might know God to be free from blemish, and obtain a strong conviction 
as to the perfection of His attributes, is the religion of Islam, in which the bless- 
ings of truth shine forth like the sun, and the impress of veracity is as vividly 
bright as the day-liyht. All other religions are so palpably and manifestly false 
that neither their principles cam stand the test of reasoning nor their followers 
experience the least spiritual edification. On the contrary, those religions so 
obscure the mind and divest it of discernment, that signs of future misery among 
the followers become apparent even in this world. 

That the Muhammadan religion is the only true religion, has been shown 
in this book in two ways: (1st), By means of 300 very strong andsound argu- 
menis based on mental reasoning (their cogency and sublimity being inferred 
from the fact that a reward of Rs. 10,000 has been offered by me to any one 
refuting them, and from my further readiness to have this offer registered for 
the satisfaction of any one who might ask for it): (2), From those Divine 
signs which are essential for the complete and satisfactory proof of a true re- 
ligion. With a view to establish that Muhammadan religion is the only true 
religion in the world, I have adduced under this latter head three kinds of evi- 
dences : (1), The miracles performed by the Prophet during his lifetime, either 
by deeds or words, which were witnessed by people of other persuasions and 
are inserted in this book in a chronological order (based on the best kind of 
evidences) : (2), The marks which are inseparably adherent in the Alquran itself, 
and are perpetual and everlasting, the nature of which has been fully ex- 
pounded for comprehension : (3), The signs which by way of inheritances de- 
volve on any believer in the Book of God and the follower of the true Prophet. 
As an illustration of this, I, the humble creature of God, by His help have 
clearly evinced myself to be possessed of such virtues by the achieving of 
many unusual and supernatural deeds, by foretelling future events and secrets, 
and by obtaining from God the objects of my prayers, to all of which many 
persons of different persuasions, like the Aryas, &c.,.haye been eye-witnesses. 
(A full description of these will be found in the said book.) REN 

Iam also inspired that I am the Reformer of my time, and that as regards 
spiritual excellence, my virtures bear a very close similarity and strict anal- 
logy to those of Jesus Christ, and in the same way as the distinguished chief 
of prophets were assigned a higher rank than that of other prophets, I also by 
virtue of being a follower of the August Person (the bariotactals of mankind, 
the best of the messengers of God,) am favored with a higher rank than that | 
assigned to many of the Saints and Holy Personages pereceding me. To follow 
my footsteps call be a blessing and the means of salvation, whereas any 
antogonism to me will result in estrangement and disappointment. All these 
evidences will be found by perusal of the book, which will consist of 
4,800 pages, of which about 592 pages have been published. Tam alway: 
to satisfy and convince any PE of truth. ** AU this is a Grace 
gives it to whomsoever He likes, and there is no bragging in t 
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If after the publication) of this notice any one does not take-the trouble of 
becoming an earnest enq hirer after,the truth, and does not come forward with 
an unbiassed mind to seek it, then my challenging (discussion) with-him ends 
here, and he shall be answerable to God. : : 

' Now I conclude this notice with the following prayer: Oh Gracious God, 
guide the pliable hearts of all the nations, so’ that they may have faith on thy 
chosen Prophet (Muhammad), and on thy holy Alquran, and that they may 
follow the commandments contained therein, so that they may thus be benefited by 
the peace and the true happiness which are specially enjoyed by the true Muslims 
in both the worlds, and may obtain absolution and eternal life, which is not only 
procurable in the next world, but is also enjoyed by the truthful and honest people 
even in this world. . Especially the English nation, who have not as yet availed 
themselves of the sunshine of truth, and whose civilized, prudent and merciful 
empire has, by obliging us by numerous acts of kindness and friendly treatments, 
exceedingly encouraged us to try our utmost for their welfare, so that their fair 
faces may shine with heavenly effulgence in the neat world. We beseech God for 
their well being in this world and the next. Oh God guide them and help.them 
with thy grace, and instil in their minds the love for thy religion, and attract 
them with thy power, so that they may have faith on thy Book and Prophet, and 

embrace thy religion in groups. Amen! Amen! 

“Praise be to God, the supporter of creation!” - 
(Signed) MIRZA GULAM AHMAD, 
Chicf.of Kadian, District Gurdaspur, Punjab, India. 

Whatever else may be thought of the Kadian Chief’s pretensions, 
the fervor-of his self-persuasion will scarcely be denied. 

Here we have two self-styled apostles of God, with commissions 
to enlighten a darkened world with religious truth. A difference 
will be noted in the tone of the two proclamations.. The Hindu 
preaches the unity of truth and the brotherhood -of mankind, 
while the pious Moslem declares Islam the only true faith, Alquran 
the only inspired revelation. It is not for a third party, to whom 
all religious beliefs, sincerely held, are equally objects of tolerance, 
to decide between the two apostles. Who knows but their dis- 
agreements are but imaginary, and that if their respective images 
of Truth were disrobed they would be found identical beneath the ) 
vesture? A most noble presentation of this idea is given by 


— 


Sree Krishna to Arjuna: “ I am the same to all mankind: there ! 
is not one who is worthy of my love or hatred. They who serve | 
me with adoration, I am in them, and they in me. They also who | 


serve other gods with a firm belief, in doing so, involuntarily 
worship even me. I am he who partaketh of all worship, and I | 
am their reward." The opponents of Hindu religion stigmatize | 
if as narrow and intolerant: but are not these words the very 
outbreathing of the spirit of tolerance, love and justice ? - 

H. S. Orcorr. 


UNPUBLISHED WRITINGS OF ELIPHAS LEVI. 
: = Fourth Series. l 
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thing. When that point has been reached, nature herself antici- 
pates allour desires, and even in the midst ofthe troubles and 
sufferings inseparable 1 from contact with mortal things, the heart 
is filled with joy. Human passions are but needs that are always 
irritated and that become more and more insatiable because they 
are outside equilibrium. The most beautiful and the most dan- 
gerous of our passions is pride. We all need to be adored before 
we can arrive at the adoration of ourselves. 

The true satisfaction of pride, however immense it may be, is 
the sentiment of divine calm and repose of the will fixed on good, 
not by constraint but by choice, and with complete independence 
of all that is accessory. It is this elevation of thought that 
makes us consider all terrors as vain, all scruples as puerile and, 
which appoints as our rule, not vulgar opinion, but the conscious- 
ness of our reason. 

The tree of science, according to the biblical allegories, i is the 
only one whose fruits must not be eaten. This is because its roots 
are interlaced with those of the tree of life, and this latter fur- 
nishes the sap that causes the eternal tree to fructify and flourish. 
Science is sacred, and no one hasthe right to lay hands on it in 
order to rob it of its riches. Its fruits must be enjoyed by gazing 
on them and inhaling their perfume, but since the tree belongs 
to no one, he is guilty of death who tries to rob it. To taste the 
fruits of science they must be sought on the tree of life. 

Seek first the kingdom of God and his justice—said the Masten 
—and all the rest will come of itself. 

In other words, do what is right with prudence and discern- 
ment, and events will arrange themselves so as to favour and anti-. 
cipate your just desires. Even the things that seem to be the 
most disastrous will turn out to your advantage. Be calm and. 
wait: good fortune will certainly come in its turn, and you will 
enjoy beforehand. that' deep peace of the wise that is itself the 
greatest of all benefits. 

Suppress the disorder of desire and sin no longer exists—the 
seven capital vices become the seven virtues—and thus it is that 
all things are permitted to the sage because he cannot will evil. 

We now continue the translation of the fourth chapter of the 
Sephir Dzeniutha: 

“The e figure of the two heads whose beards join, 
‘evolves on itself as the world does. The superior head then 
becomes the inferior one, and the shadow of the light becomes the 
light of the shadow. 

«Then the numbers of the superior head become those of the 
inferior one, for in human intelligence, the luminous point is what 
one knows or what one imagines, and the darkness i is what is not. 
understood. 

; 6 And thus it is that men often. take good for evil, and evil 
or goo 

«he beard is. the sign of strength. and the. -symbol of wisdom. 
But the two heads seem to have but one beard, White on one e sido 
and black on the otker, $ 
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* But when the superior beard appears below, it is so veiled by 
the thick cloud of our ignorance that it seems blacker than the 
other; and the black beard, illumined by the rays that shine 
beneath the cloud, appears whiter than the white one. 

“Then, speaking of the God that we imagine, we say God is 
good, because a reflected ray of the infinite goodness softens and. 
disguises this monstrous figure. 

“Tt is written in Genesis: God ordered the living soul to glide 
like a serpent through the waters. 

“But there are both luminous and black waters, represented by 
the beards of the two ancients. The light of the one glides into 

the darkness of the other, and the shade of the dark beard seems, 
to our eyes, to enter the brightness of the white one. 

“Thus there are feminine weaknesses in man and virile ener- 
gies in woman. 

“Thus what is above is ike what is below. 

“Thus there is good in evil and evil in good, just as there is, 

brightness in shadow and shadow in light. 

— “That which is above becomes manifested in that which is 

below; and what is below lives by the influence of what is above. 

“The alliance of light and shade produces brightness.  'l'he 
alliance of male and female produces physical life; the strife 
between truth and error produces intellectual life, and the anta- 
gonism of good and evil is the source of moral life. 

** Absolute evil is death, but death does not exist in living nature. 

* Evil exists because itis living. Good is the life above and 
eyil is the life below. 

* When God says let us make man, it isthe light that speaks to 
the shadow and there is here no question of the personality of 
Adam, but of all humanity which is at once luminous and obscure ; 

w and is hence said to be the image of God. 

“ God seems to create himself in man, and man in his turn 
seems to complete and create himself in God. 

* Hence it is said that God created man androgynous, that is to 
say, male aud female, because the two sexes seem to be contained 
in and to be reproduced by one another. 

_ “Bmptiness attracts fulness and fulness fills emptiness. 
— * Woman contains man and man seems to give woman what 


is lacking to her. 
^ * Man commences the divine work and woman finishes it. 
EL «Mhe man hidden in the woman is like the metal in the mould 
— amd to her he owes the power of virility. ti 
= «The dark God alone has descended to the earth. The head of 
light has given a palpable form to its shadow and man has been 
ed. Just as the symbolical form of God is double, so also the 
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“heir force is in their equilibrium ; when man inclines with 
excess either to the right or to the left, he atrophies the other side. 

* When the animal life is detached from reason, it produces 
sterile monsters; and when the mind becomes detached from the 
realities of life, it brings forth chimeras and demons. ” 

Here every word is an oracle. The antagonism existing be- 
tween reason and human passions is explained by a lack of the 
intelligence of equilibrium. Some desire to atrophy the mind by 
giving themselves up entirely to the pleasures of the flesh ; others 
want to kill the flesh in order to live solely.in the life of the mind. 
But the connection of the twois such that the soul suffers when 
injustice is committed against the body, and the body loses health 
and legitimate enjoyments when it is no.longer governed and 
ruled by the influence of the spirit. For neither can the soul live 
without the body, nor the body without the soul. The soul has 
a special and immortal body that proceeds from the mortal body. 
and the body has a special physical soul which will and must be 
immortalised by union with the immortal soul. This close and 
necessary alliance is figured by the marriage of man and woman, 
which is the most perfect of societies when it is. equilibrated 
good. 

The two souls of man have given rise to the fiction of the two 
angels, the one good and other bad, standing, it is said, one at the 
right and the other at the left of the man. And the law of equili- 
rium that united them was figured in the hieratic steles of Egypt 
by the scales in which Serapis seems to weigh souls on their entry 
into Amenthi. All that torments men comes from their lack of 
equilibrium, and this is also what produces disorder in households 
and families. 

The end of this fourth book touches on difficult moral questions. 
At first sight it seems to justify evil by showing it to be necessary, 
and to authorise thé initiate to use all means, even crime and 
injustice, to ensure the triumph of his will. But all this is totally 
opposed to the true intentions of the science. ; 

The Bible is full of the records of crimes committed by its greatest 
heroes. St. Paul said, it is true, that we must not do evil that 
good may come, but Voltaire seems to correct St. Paul by saying 
that when a crime is necessary for the public good, it is no longer 
a crime but a, virtue. 

Suicide is a crime, but we admire Curtius who leaped into the 
gulfin order to appease the gods. What are called reasons of 
State are not always in accordance with strict justice; and a good 
general will sacrifice men in order to ensure the safety of an army. 
Hence a distinguislied professor once said that there were two 
‘kinds of morality, that of the great and that of the small. 
‘But it-is not so. There is but one morality, but its obligations 

increase for the great and diminish for the small. — 

Punishment is inherent in sin, for sin is a stain on the soul 

. that becomes more, hideous as the soul becomes purer. Our 
«sentiments of personal dignity and our legitimate pride are woun- : 
ded by it. - A robbery more or less does not weigh very heavily on _ 

|... the conscience of a robber; but the recollection of a single bn 
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| of faith is enough to afflict and eternally humiliate the conscience 
i of an honest man. '. TM: E II 
| Sin dishonours us, and a noble heart cannot live dishonoured: - 
An unworthy action is like the brand of the convict on our soul; 
If I choose to die rather than to tell a falsehood, I have the right 
to do so, and perhaps I am sublime; but if by an exaggeration of 
the sentiment of my personal dignity I compromise the existence 
of another, I do not fail in justice before the rigorous law, but T 
am wanting in humanity. But to be wanting in humanity is io 
put oneself outside the law that governs man. 

Thus it is evident that there are cases in which an infraction of 
the law may be not only excusable but may be even elevated to .. 
the height of sacrifice. If I am so proud as to refuse to save my. .- 
life at the expense of truth, and if I. do for my neighbour what: f- 
would not do for myself, do I not, by thus sacrificing my self-love- 

, to charity, give my neighbour more than my life ? 

Thus there are two kinds of obedience to the law. To consent 
io be.damned in order to save one's brother is to do more than 
God himself, who, in order to save his creatures only consented to 
suffer death. Charity is.above all. It is even above rigorous 
law, and justice more or less tempered with mercy. 

If weread the name Jod-He-Vadni kabbalistically, -we find its 
meaning to be: ‘The supreme power fertilising wisdom in love 
produces spiritual autonomy, which, by the empire of goodness in 
the universal equilibrium of forms, reproduces the generative prin- 
ciple. 

This explains the mystery of the incarnation and gives an innef 
sense to the great arcanum which is the divinity of man. To 
understand this word perfectly and to pronounce it kabbalistically; 
is to possess all the science with the relative omnipotence attach- 
ing to it. 5E GIN 

To pronounce a word kabbalistically is to formulate it by acts. : 

This name is indeed the supreme word of the kabbala. But in 
order to say it properly it must be known by heart and mind in 
order that it may be pronounced by actions. 
. For this purpose we must study nature and, above all things, have 
2 knowledge of human nature. There is in all of us an. active 
principle, a passive principle and an equilibrating power ; just as. in 
our physical nature there is a positive magnetism, a negativo mag- 
netism and an equilibrating mixture of the two.» a iis 

But our magnetic force is projected and attracted according to 
the strong determinations of the free will. All magic power lies 

an this. : : d rr 
- Our soul is like an arsenal furnished mn offensive and defensive 
s. As determining powers we have our conscience or our 
Barons ‘An illcenlighitened conscience chooses its arms badly 1 
the passions in their blind instinct are sometimes better enlightene 
ea t5 tho immediate result, but their momentary success brings in 

as to the Teya d bitter di intment. In order:therefore to 
2 |a Jong and bitter disappointment. ~" Org vicus 

See mertal, the will must. act freely in acce oy wisely, 
å ipiraMoxno the conscience, and it must choose 10s arms WISe/y 


* 


pr ei-words, the forces it is going: to pot in motion. a OO xs 
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If you wish another to act’in accordance with your will, you will 
certainly be able to impose this influence upon him if you are 
wiser than he and better equilibrated. In order to impose your 
equilibrated will upon him, you must magnetise him intelligently by 
directing your active electricity towards his passive electricity and 
vice versá. 

In order to pronounce this name kabbalistically—to formulate 
it by acts—we must equilibrate the faculties of the soul im the 
order of the letters that form the name. 

We must have the invincible will and independence of Jod, the 
science of He, the activity of Vau, the intelligence of Aleph, the 
goodness and the sovereignty of Daleth, the skill of Nun, and 
then we arrive at the reproduction of Jod, that is to say, the 
identification of the objective and the subjective, the realisation 
of the ideal which in some sort materialises and becomes incar- 
nate and takes the terrestrial form spoken of by Hermes Trisme- 

ristus. 

; If I wish to effect some object, I commence by clearly defining 
that object. I define my ideal as clearly as possible, and then I 
study the elements of which it is composed. If my ideal is a true 
one, then these elements exist and they must be either known or 
sought for. 

Then I act. In proportion as I find, I become master of my 
idea, which I recognise as good, I mingle and dispose the elements, 
and my realised ideal appears of itself. Thus people make for- 
tunes and thus too they make friends. But if we propose to our- 
selves anything perishable as an end in itself and not as a means, 
success is always followed by some dreadful disappointment and 
some terrible chastisement. ` ' 

The Jod-He-Vadni is not pronounced kabbalistically in an 
instant or even in a day. Years are sometimes needed to spell out 
the syllables. 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN STORIES. » 


Tm papyri and wall paintings of ancient Egypt as well as the 
; many relics disinterred in various parts of the country, have 
furnished us with so many pictures of the daily life of the ancient 
Egyptians, that itis almost as familiar to us as that of the present 
inhabitants of some distant continent that we have not ourselves 
visited. : It is not, however, perhaps so generally known that there 
have also been discovered the remains of the popular literature 
ofthis ancient empire. This will not surprise those who remember 
the comic papyrus now exhibited on one of the staircases of the 
‘British Museum, and which represents a goat and another animal 
playing at chess, or the other papyrus of the same kind at Turin 
(both these are copied on the walls of the Museum at Berlin), 
which depicts a sort of world upside down, where the birds live 
on the ground, and bears and other animals inhabit the trees 
which they ascend by means of ladders. — © 
. M, Maspero, ihe well-known Director of the Boulaq Museum, 
has collected: some of. these. stories under the title of ^ Contes 
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Egyptiens," published at Paris by Maisonneuve: He has prefaced 
the stories with a most imteresting introduction, which we 
would recommend to all acquainted with French to read, as it con- 
tains much valuable information. i 

We will now proceed to give a summary of the stories them- 
selves. 

The first is called * The Story of the Two Brothers.” It is 
in two parts, and M. Maspero says that it was originally two 
separate stories. The first is like a version of the history of Joseph 
and the wife of Potiphar, though, as will be seen, the sequel is 
different. The papyrus dates from the 19th dynasty. 

«There were once two brothers, sons of the same father and 

| ; mother. The name of the elder was Anoupou, and Bitiou that of 

: the younger. Anoupou had a house and a wife, and his younger 
brother lived with him in the capacity of a servant. Bitiou made 
the garments and followed the cattle to the field, he did all the 
farm work, for he was an excellent worker and had not his equal 
in the whole country. à I 

* And for many days things went on as usual. The younger 
brother daily followed the oxen, returning each evening to the 
house, bringing the produce of the fields with him. He laid the 
grass before his brother who was seated with his wife. He ate, 
he drank, he slept in the stable with his excellent oxen. And 
when another day had dawned, after baking the bread he 
set ib before his brother, and taking provisions for the day he 
led out his oxen to eatin the fields. And as he was walking 
behind his cattle they used to say to him “ the grass is good in 
such and such a place," and he listened to what they said, and 

. took them to the good pasture that they: desired. Thus the 

cattle that were with him flourished exceedingly and increased 


greatly. . 2 i 
tí ** And when the season of tillage had come, his elder brother said 
T to him ‘ prepare, get ready my plough, for the land has risen out 


of the waters, itis fit for ploughing. Moreover go also to the 
=_= field with seed for we shall set to work to-morrow morning.’ 
=_= The younger brother did as he had been ordered. : When the 
— — second day appeared they went to the fields with their implements 
E - set to work, and their hearts were glad with their work and 
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wife lying down and like one in pain. She poured no water on his 
hands. according to her. daily custom ; she lit no lamp before him; 
his dwelling was allin darkness, and she lay stretched out all 
unwashed. Her husband said to her, Who has spoken with 
thee-? She said ‘No one has spoken with me except your 
younger brother. 

«he elder brother became like an enraged tiger: he took his 
knife in his hand. He went behind the door of the stable in order 
to kill his brother as he entered with the cattle. And when the 
sun was setting, and the younger brother came as usual loaded 
with grass from the fields, the cow that was walking in front said, 
as she was entering the stable, * Here is your elder brother, stand- 
ing before. you with his knife to kill you; escape from him.’ 
When he heard what was said by the cow that was walking 
in front, and the second told him the same thing, he looked under 
the door of the stable and saw the feet of his brother who was 
Standing behind the door with knife m hand; he put down his 

burden on the ground and ran away as fast as he could and his 
brother ran after him with the knife. The younger brother | 
cried out to Phra-Harmakhouti (the sun rising or setting) say- 
ing, “My good master, thou art he who judgest the false and the 
true?" And Phra heard all his complaints, and Phra caused an 
immense water to appear between him and his brother, and it was 
full of crocodiles, and .one of them was on the one side and 
the other on the other side. And the elder brother twice put out 
his hand to strike, and twice he failed to kill his younger brother. 
This is what he did. His younger brother called to him from the 
waters edge, ‘Stay there til dawn. When the solar disk 
shall arise, I will plead with thee before him, that the truth may be 
established, for I shall- never again be with thee, I shall be no 
more in the places where thou wilt be; I shall go to the valley 
of the Acacia.’ 

“When the earth became light and a second day had come, and 
Phra-Harmakhouti had risen, each of them perceived the other. 
The young man spoke to his elder brother and said, * Why 
come behind me, to kill me by stealth, without having heard what 
from my mouth I had to say? ButI am stil thy younger 
brother. For thou art to me as a father. Thy wife is to me as a 
mother. Is it not because thy wife told thee that when I came for 
the seed I tempted her? But she has turned the maiter into 


quite another thing’ And he told his elder brother all that had EN 
taken place.” Finally after reproaching his elder brother with Pe 


treachery, he said “Go home and look after thy cattle thyself, for 
I will nbt remain in the place where thou art, I shall go to the 
valley of Acacia. And this is what thou shalt do for me ; thou shalt 
come and take care of meif thou learnestthat anything has happened. 
tome. For I will enchant my heart and I will place it on the top | 
of the flower of the Acacia, and if the Acaciais cut down and my 
heart falls to the ground, thou wilt come and look for it; even if 

it takes seven years to find it do not be discouraged, but when ^ 
once thou hast found it, put it- in a vessel of fresh water; then 
Shall hye again and I shall revenge the evil that has been don 
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me. And thou shalt know that something has happened to me 
when a jug of beer will] be put into thy hands and it froths 
up: do not delay a moment after that has happened." 

Then the younger brother went to the valley of Acacia and the 
elder went home and killed his wife and put on mourning for his 
younger brother. 

This ends the first tale. 

In the valley of Acacia, the younger brother amused himself by 
hunting and used to sleep at the foot of the tree on the summit of 
which he had placed his heart. Some time after he built himself 
& villa. One day when he was going out he met the cycle of the 
gods. They resolved to give him a wife. Accordingly, ordered 
by Phra, Khnoum made him a wife. The seven Hathors, who play 
the part of the fairy.godmothers in Egyptian story, unanimously 
predicted that she would die a violent death. 

Bithiou gave his wife strict orders not to leave the house in his 
absencelest the river should carry her off. One day she went out 
to walk beneath the tree where her husband had told her his heart 
was deposited. The river came towards her and she rushed into 
the house. The river followed her and asked the Acacia to deliver 
her up. Then the Acacia gave the river a lock of her hair and 
the river carried this into Egypt to the washerwomen of Pharaoh. 
This lock of hair gave forth à very beautiful scent with which it 
filled the garments washed in the stream. Enquiries were made 
as to the origin of the perfume, and the hair was fished out of the 
river and taken to the king. He gave it to his “ scribe 
magicians” to examine and report upon. They informed him 
that it belonged to a daughter of Phra, and contained tho 
essence of the gods, and recommended that messengers should 
be sent to the valley of Acacia to bring the owner to the king, 
thus showing that the magicians were well acquainted with 
psychometry. Messengers were accordingly sent, but only ono 
returned, as Bithiou killed the rest. A second expedition was then 
sent, including a detachment of soldiers, and they were more suc- 
cessful, for they returned with the lady, and as the story mentions 
no resistance, probably there was none. For some unexplained 
yeason a woman went with this second detachment, and so 
probably there was some stratagem employed to obtain possession 
of the daughter of the gods. Of course the king. fell in love with 
the new arrival and established her as his chief favourite. She 
then recommended him to send some men to cut down the Acacia, 
This was done and Bithiou died. 

The day after the cutting down of the Acacia a jug of beer was 

resented to the elder brother, and he noticed that it frobhed up, 

and then they gave him some wine and it also was troubled. So. 
remembering the parting words of his brother, * he took his stick, 
and his sandals, also his garments with his tools" and. net ovd for 
the valley of Acacia. He found his brother geod at I: 
villa. For three years he sought in vain for the heart. e 


| t itinto.a.cup of fresh 
was successful, he found the heart and pu us ddenly trembled all 


. In the evening the younger brother 1 
kA looked fixedly at his brother and then became unconscious. 
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avain. The elder brother gave him the water in which the heart 


was, to drink.. ‘Then it seems the heart went back to its right place 
and Bithiou was alive again. After some conversation Bithiou in- 
formed his brother that he was going to be transformed into an 
Apis bull and that his brother must get on his back and lead him 
into the presence of Pharaoh who would reward him. The next 
day Bithiou underwent the transformation, his brother took him to. 
the king, who with all the people was rejoiced at the arrival of the 
sacred animal bearing all the orthodox marks and gave its conductor 
much gold and silver, and ordered a special place to be fitted up 
for the bull’s habitation. 

Some time after, the bull entered the palace and went up to the 
favourite and told her who he was. She then, having induced the 
king to promise to grant whatever she might ask, demanded that 
the bull should be put to death. The king reluctantly com- 
plied with her request. As the dead body of the bull was being 
carried past the king’s palace, two drops of blood fell from its 
neck on either side of the principal entrance. The following 
morning two perseas (this plant was sacred to Osiris) had grown 
up from the two drops of blood. This miracle caused the king 
and his subjects to rejoice greatly. Some time after the king and 
the favourite went out to look at the perseas and the king sat under 
one and the favourite under the other. Then the tree beneath 
which the favourite sat revealed itself to her as Bithiou. The 
next day she got the king to have the two trees cut down, and 
while this operation was taking place a chip fell into her mouth. 
This she swallowed and it became a male child—a reincarna- 
tion of Bithiou. When the king died Bithiou reigned in his stead, 
the favourite was punished and his elder brother was made heir 
to the throne and afterwards became king. 

Other versions of this story have been found in India and other 
countries. The next story is called “The Predestined Prince." 
Unfortunately this tale is mutilated and the conclusion is wanting. 
The prince is the son of a king who had long been childless. At 
his birth the Hathors prophesy that he will be killed by a snake, 
& crocodile or a dog. At first his father confines himself in a palace 
which he never leaves. - But the prince rebels against this impri- 
sonment and goes out on his travels. In the land of Naharanna 
he finds there is a competition going on for the hand of its prin- 
cess. She has been placed by her father in a lofty dwelling of 
which the windows are seventy cubits from the ground, and he 
who can fly up to those windows is to be rewarded by receiving 
‘her in marriage. The predestined prince is successful and he 
marries fhe princess. She is made aware of the prophecy of the 
‘Hathors and one night kills a serpent that was just going to bite 
her husband. After this the prince has a conversation with a 
‘crocodile who informs him that he is his destiny and has been 
pursuing him since his birth. And then the story stops short. It 
js conjectured that the prince manages to escape the wiles of the 
crocodile but falls a victim to the dog that always accompanies him. 
. The history of Satni Kbamois deals more directly with art 
magic, The hero was the greatest magician of his time in Egypt 
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and was also the king’s son. One day he was discussing books 
‘and magical formulas with some of the ancient sages of Egypt and 
and one of these old men began to laugh. Satni wanted to know 
thereason of this. So the old man said “ I was not laughing at 
ou, but how can I help laughing when you are taking about writ- 
ings that have not got any power ? Ii you really want an effica- 
cious writing, come with me and I will take you where there ls 
the book written by Thoth with his own hand. If you recite the 
‘first of the two formulas that it contains, you will charm heaven, 
earth, hell, the mountains and the rivers; you will know the birds 
in the sky and all the reptiles ; you will see the fish, tor the divine 
force will cause them to rise to the surface. If you read the 
‘second formula, even when you are in the tomb, you will have the 
form that you had on earth; yon will even see the sun rising in 
the sky and his cycle of gods, the moon also in its real form,’ 
"Phe old man tells Satni that the book is to be found in a certain 
king’s tomb in the necropolis. He obtains his fathers’s permis- 
sion, and, accompanied by his brother, sets out to find the tomb. 
After three days search he is successful and goes down into the 
tomb. There he found it was quite light, for ight emanated from 
the book, The king was not alone in the tomb for his wife and 
‘son were with him; “ for, although their bodies were reposing at 
Coptos, their double was with him by virtue of the book of Thoth.” 
Satni is accosted by the queen to whom he tells his errand. She 
advises him to have nothing to do with the book and tells him her 
history. Her husband had been a great magician and he had 
"been recommended by an old priest to search for this wonderful 
book. He was told it was in the river at Coptos. In order to 
find it he made a magic boat filled with workmen and their tools, 
“he recited a writing over them, gave them life, gave them 
"breath, and launched the boat.” He said “workmen, work for 
me till you come to the place where the book is." The third day 
‘he threw sand into the river and a hollow was made init. Ther 
he saw swarms of serpents and scorpions and all sorts of reptiles 
around the place where the book was, and an eternal serpent was 
coiled round the coffer itself. Then he recited a writing over the 
swarm of serpents and they disappeared; the eternal serpent re 
mained. This he. killed three times, and three times 16 came to 
life again. At last he cut its body into two pieces and put sand 
between them and then the serpent did not return to life. Then 
he took up. the coffer, containing the book. This coffer was 9. | 
iron enclosing one of bronze, within this were four more coffers 0” 
_ palm wood, ivory and ebony, silver and gold respectively. P^ i 
Eo ened the book and read the first formula and the secoftd one, hea 
life to his workmen, and told them to work till they ca”? 
e showed be | 
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d | But afterwards things did not go so smoothly. Thoth complained 
to Ra that his book had been stolen and its guardian killed. 
i The prince’s son fellinto the water. His father read a writing 
k and made him reappear, and he also made him reveal all that 
d | had passed between Thoth and Ra. They then returned to Coptos 
B to bury the child. As they were proceeding on their journey, - 
ME just as they passed the place where the boy had fallen into 
NA | the water, the wife also fell into the water, and she was also 
n | buried at Coptos. When her husband, on resuming the voyage, 
arrived at the place where his wife and son had been drowned, he 
ae tied the book on to his body with a strip of linen and plunged 
he | into the water. He was taken to Memphis and the book was 
he | buried with hivis — : 
After hearing all these misfortunes Satni still wanted the book, 
^ - and threatened to take it by force if it were not given to him. 
- - Then Noferkephtah sat up and told him that if, in spite of 
E what his wife had said, he still wanted the book, he must play at 
b fifty-two—apparently some sort of draughts. Satni was beaten 
he three times and then he seized Noferkephtah and told his brother 
yey | to go home and fetch the talismans of Phtah and his books of 
nd | magic. The brother did so, placed the books and talismans on 
at his brother's breast and then died. Satni got the book but was: 
| warned that he would have to bring it back again. ‘This also was 
he | the advice his father the king gave him, as soon as he had told 
er | his story. After various misadventures Satni came to the con- 
ad clusion that the possession of the book was dangerous and so he 
ful took it back to the tomb. Noferkephtah was very glad to get his 
to book again and asked Satni to go to Coptos and bring thence the 
le, bodies of his wife and child, for although by magic art they were 
am present in the tomb at Memphis and, as we have seen, could speak 
for to visitors, it was not quite the same thing as if their bodies had 
ay been actually in the tomb. Satni went to Coptos but had some 
en difficulty in finding the tomb. Noferkephtah therefore appeared 
les to him in the guise of an old man and told him where the bodies 
[as Were to be found. Satni took them with him to Memphis and 
sho laid them beside the remains of N oferkephtah, It is noteworthy 
ro- that in this story Satni is said to be able to read the magical 
to writings on the temple walls, these being incomprehensible to 
nd noe N oferkephtah seems to owe his superiority to Satni through 
Len. n having swallowed the papyrus on which he had copied the 
of formulas, 


x * How Thoutii to PENA E : : Vf e “shad E 
i ok the town of Joppa” contains à fore-shadow- 

Es s uns Statagem employed by Ali Baba in the Arabian Nights. 
of s had revolted and massacred its garrison. The governor 
Was 9 North sent the king a message to this effect and à council 
was held S m 


ia A i ght advisable to proceed 
aga; pparently it was not though le 
cia the rebel by sending troops in the ordinary way: 
E ccompl P liinteered to get back the town for t 
‘large (20d this object by introducing soldi 
portunit; SOHO the town. ‘Taking advan 
Masten’ «these fellupon the inhabitant 
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«The Adventures of Sinouhit" give an account of a fugitive 


from Egypt. He comes to the country of Tonou where he remains. 


about a year. Then the ruler of that country * because he knew 
my valour and had heard my merit spoken of” offered to take 
him inte his service. Sinouhit replied to this offer in an elegant 


poem, and the chief gave him one of his daughters to wife and 


also gave him lands and other possessions. He was also given 


the command of the troops, and in fact seems to have been the 


chief’s right hand in everything. One day, one of the braves 
of Tonou challenged him to mortal combat. Simouhit says d he was 
a hero without a second." The prince deliberated with Sinouhit 
as to what was to be done *Isaid: I am not his brother, I keep 
far from his house; have I ever opened his door or crossed his 
threshold? He is some jealous fellow who thinks himself called 
upon to despoil me of cats and goats and also cows and to fall 
apon my bulls, my sheep and my oxen to take them for himself. 
If he is some miserable fellow who wants to enrich himself at my 
expense, not a Bedouin, and a clever Bedouin, then let the matter 
be judged! But if he is a bull who loves battle, a picked bull 
who always likes to have the last word, if he has the heart to 
fight, let him say the intention of his heart! Will God forget him 


"whom he has always favoured up to now? It is as though the 


provoker were already among those who sleep on the funeral 
bed!" And then follows the combat. The warriors seem to 
have had javelins and bows and arrows. Of course Sinouhit was 
victorious and took possession of the spoils of the vanquished. 
But in the midst of all his prosperity Sinhouhit longs to revisit 
Egypt and is greatly delighted when he receives a royal order 
requesting his presence in that country. According to that order, 
he is to leave all his wealth in the country of Tonou, as he will 
have estates given him in Egypt, he is also promised the best 
kind of funeral when he dies. He sends a dutiful reply in which 
he requests a number of the gods to preserve the king’s life, and 
afterwards he himself goes to Fgypt. There he receives a court 
appointment, has considerable property allotted to him, and the 
prospect of a fine funeral. This part we quote as it shows exactly 
what the Egyptain idea of a first class funeral was. “They built 
me a pyramid of stone in the midst of the funeral pyramids ; the 
chief of his majesty’s surveyors chose the ground, the chief of the 
designers designed it, the chief of the workers in stone carved it, 
the chief over the works executed in the high country traverse 
the land of Egypt toseek materials necessary for the masonry: 
Vhen they had done all that was necessary to the pyramid itself; 
peasants were given me, an enclosure was made for this pyrami 5 


lso a platform, fields in the interior of the funeral domain wer? 
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return thanks for his preservation. Suddenly a large serpent, 
thirty cubits long, appears to the man and requests him to give 
an account of himself. The serpent takes the man in his mouth 
and carries him to his dwelling. ‘There the man tells the story 
of his shipwreck, and the serpent tells him that he is on the island 
of the double, and that he may wait there for four months and 
that then there will come a ship from Egypt on which he may 
depart. The ship arrives at the predicted time and in takine 
leave of him the serpent tells him that in two months he will rest 
in his tomb and this also falls out as the serpent foretold. 

The story of Rampsinitos, the clever thief, is found in Herodotus 
and is current in most of the countries of the world. It is the tale 
in which the two sons of the king’s architect, being the only per- 
sons acquainted with the secret of the entrance to the treasure 
house, help themselves to the treasure. One day one of them is 
caught in the trap set by the king, and tells his brother to cut off 
his head and carry it away that both of them may not be discovered 
and put to death. The king finds the headless body and in order 
to discover the name of its owner, has it exposed publicly with 
orders that guards shall watch the passers-by and apprehend any 
one who appears to lament over it. ‘The brother however manages 
to get possession of the body by a stratagem. The king then told 
his daughter to receive the visits of all who chose to call and to 
get each to recount the most clever trick he had played. The 
thief went like the others. But, in case of accidents he took 
with him the hand of a corpse. He told the princess his story, 
and she, according to instructions, at once seized him by the hand, 
but the thief gave her the hand.of the dead man and made 
his escape. The king then promised both pardon and reward to 
the thief if he would come forward and avow himself.’ This the 
thief did and married the king's daughter. 

4 The rest of the collection is unfortunately but fragmentary, but 
ibis evident that from the stories quoted above that the Egyp- 
tians had like other nations a collections of folk-lore legends. It 


. may be that as time goes on, other papyri may be discovered with 


Similar tales and that we may then recognise some old favouites 
In a new dress, j Loree 


Mavrice FREDAL. —— 
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12.736 Sanskrit MSS. Copies of any of the MSS. can be had upon. 
| application to the Collector, at a fixed rate per page. Dr. Burnell 
| says: “ The MSS. described here are the result of 300 years’ col- 

lection; firstly, by the Nayaks of Tanjore ; secondly; after about 

1675, by the Mahratta Princes. Tho MSS. are of very different 

value, and come from many different sources. Some of the palm- 

leaf MSS. belong to the earlier period, but the greater part were 
collected in the last and present centuries. All the Nagari MSS. 
belong to the Mahratta times, and a large number were collected 
[ - at Benares by the Rajah Serfojie about fifty years ago. The rest. 
are recent Nagari copies of MSS. in South Indian characters, 
One important fact will at once be evident from this Catalogue— 
the great part taken, during later times, in South India, in the 
' development of Sanskrit literature. More has been done, in this 
way, during the past thousand years in the South than in the 
North. ” 
Following is Dr. Burnell’s abridged classification :— 
. L—Vzpic LITERATURE. : 

j I. Samhitas and Brahmanas and Commentaries, etc., on them :— 
fie (a.) Rigveda, (b) Yajurveda (Black), (c) Yajurveda (White), 
"d (d) Samaveda, (e) Atharvaveda. 

a JI. Sutras, &c. 

Bs (a.) Sutras, (b) Prayogas for special rites. 
III. Upanishads—(65) in number). 

IV. Vedangas— 

(1.) Chandas or Pingala Sutra, (2) Jyotishe, (3) Cixa (Panimya) . 
| fel IIL.—MopznN SANSKRIT LYTERATURE. 3 
Et A. Technical Literature— 
E. I. Grammar. Il. Lexicography. III. Prosody. IV. Rhetoric: 

i V. Music, Dancing, &c. V1. Architecture, &c. VII. Medi: 
des ciue. VILI. Astronomy and Astrology. 

B. Philosophy— ; 
_ A. Purvamimamsa, B. Vedanta, or. Uttaramimamsa. (a) | 

Orthodox School of Sankaracharya. (b) Visishta-adwaitd | 
system of Ramanuja. (c) Dwaita School of Anandathirthas | 
(d) Saiva System. C. Sankhya System. D. Yoga System: 
. E. Logical System (a) Nyaya of Goutama. (b) Vaiseshtha — 

System. PF. Buddhistic and Jaini System E. 
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| [. Puranas, ; II. Stotras and tracts connected with them, 
. 11. Miscellaneous Puranic works, abridgment, &c. 
C. Tantric Literature, 
I. Tantras, ll. Digests and Compilations, 


TIE SHEHRESS OF PREVORST. 


TO modern treatise upon Psychology or abnormal nervous 
Jh phenomena would be complete unless it took note of the 
i history and psychical peculiarities of this marvellous personage, 
. In whatever light her case is viewed, it is unique, and we can 
|" scarcely render a more important service to, at least, our Asiatic 


readers, than by giving somewhat full particulars of its varied J 
ee aspects. 
In ` ig] 
) Tho woman was a true seeress, or visionary—one who beholds 
| things of the inner realm, or subjective side of nature, that aro 
| hidden from the physical eye. She could not only see persons and 


| things at a distance from the place where she lay ill in bed; not 
only seo phantoms of the Shadow-World, long-dead as well as 
l recently-dead, and discover lost property, hidden streams of 
| water, and beds of minerals ; not only detect diseases in her visi- 
i tors and prescribe the proper remedies im each case; but her 
| psychic vision extended throughout space, into the realm of the 
j cosmic forces, whose play and correlations, with their connection 
| with spirituallaws, she professed the ability to scrutinize ; and, 
| anon, assuming a prophetic character, it enabled her to proguosti- 
| cate coming events with an accuracy which proves her right ta 
| the title by which sho is best known in literature. Among 
i 

| 


“mediums,” or agents for the objective display of their powers by 
the denizens of the Other World, sho takes high place, the 
phenomena occurring in her presence having heen of a most 
Striking kind, And, in fact, this latter is a circumstance to be 
zept well in mind, for her unmistakable mediumship, since it 
implies a psychic condition, the reverse of that demanded for tho 
attainment of adeptship (Siddha purusha), warrants the closest 
scrutiny of her revelations of other-world order. The medium : 
should" never be depended upon like the developed adept, for his 
mind and conscience are enslaved by an outside controlling power ; 
ence he is irresponsible, and may be, unconsciously, a deceiver. 
» Istory affords numerous and terrible warnings against accepting ——— 
Spectre testimony” and the evidence of mediums against an —— 
Soad person, The foulest wrongs have been done to the | 
NE through this agency, and the most puerile nonsense | 
G d treasured up as Divine revelations through hysterio- 
‘tion eee who have founded religious sects. But as the considera- 
ees this Subject would take us away from that now in hand, ;: 
"bens josumo our account of the suffering, amiable, and wonderful E» 
8 Known ag the Seeress of Prevorst.* i 
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“of this watotials for this article aro mainly drawn from an excellent translat 
author of cc? Published at London in the year 1845, by Miss Cathe 
i MD "The Night Side of Nature." i gr uae Me 
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From the biographical memoir compiled by her medical director, | 
Dr. Justinus Kerner, Chief Physician of Weinsberg, the following 
facts are derived. The eminent character of this pious and learn. | 
ed man warrants the most perfect confidence in his narrative, | 
« He is,” says his translator, ‘ well known in Germany as an 
exceedingly sensible, amiable, and religious man." ‘That he was 
not credulous is seen in the fact that “however ultimately con- 
vinced, he seems long to have doubted; whilst he freely admits 
the impossibility of absolute conviction on the part of those who 
have never had any ocular testimony that such appearances are 
permitted." , There are not wanting pseudo-critics who, finding it | 
impossible to successfully attack his veracity, resort to the clap- | 
trap device of impugning his sagacity : a method so transparently | 
weak as to deceive no one who has any experience whatever in | 
such investigations, yet one that is persisted in, like that of pelting | 
an orator with stones when his arguments prove unanswerable | 

Margaret Hauffe, the Seeress, was born in the year 1801, iu the 
village of Prevorst, a small hamlet in the mountain district of | 
Wirtemberg, Germany. Like the Scottish Highlanders, these | 
hillsmen are somewhat subject to nervous derangements in | 
their younger days, which sometimes take the form of a nervous, . 
‘epidemic. Ata village called Neuhuette, all the children of the | 
neighbourhood have been known to suffer with a simultaneous out- | 
break of this sort, and to fallinto convulsive shudderings accom- 
panied by rhythmic swayings of the body, which last for an hour | 
or two. ‘The power of discovering.springs of water by means of | 
the divining-rod is ‘also common among these mountaineers. 

Sometimes the cattle at pasture will be suddenly seized with an 
‘inexplicable excitement, increasing even to temporary madness; 

and when the atmosphere is in a condition to provoke this 
phenomenon, not only are the children attacked with their 

nervous epidemic, but even thefurniture and domestic utensils in the 
houses move about, knock together, and fly from you if you put 
‘out a hand to touchthem.  D'Assier, in noticing these wonders, 
attributes them to a vegetable electricity developed in these 
mountains, whose initial action may possibly be due to ordi- 
nary electricity. Dr. Kerner observed that at such times 
‘his patient, Magaret Hauffe, displayed an unusual exaltation 
of the nervous sensations. It was, doubtless, the country of al 
‘others most likely to produce such a sensitive and seeress as she. 
From the earliest age she disclosed a faculty of presentiment, 
principally in the form of prophetic dreams. If her father hat 
lost any object she would discover itin a dream and point ou 
"where it could be found. As achild, if she held a hazel-woo' 
'rod in her hands and walked over the ground, the rod would be- 
‘come mysteriously agitated whenever she was passing over 2 bet 
-of mineral or a spring of water. Even without the rod, she wo; Jd 
. be affected sometimes with nervous shudderings when passing 
‘such spots, and she had a horror of graveyards, becauso the anti 
of the corpses buried there affected her most powerfully. Wha 
+ terrified her parents more than anything was that as a child ghe 
RN. aw spectres coming and going amidst the living, out of doors * 
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wellesin houses, churches, and elsewhere. She saw them as if 
confined to certain rooms and they would tell her—for she was what 
the Hindus call a kakshasa-gana (ghost-seer)—where they had 
buried treasure or hidden papers that they wished their heirs 
to possess, or where the corpse of.some victim of theirs had 
been stealthily interred, without religious ceremonies, and beg her 
to take steps to procure decent sepulture and priestly offices for 
them, so that they themselves might obtain the rest until then denied 
them. She would sometimes describe spectres that none but 
herself could see, and her visions were ascribed to an unhealthy 
childish fancy, but long afterward other clairvoyants who had 
never heard of Margaret’s descriptions would sometimes see the 
identical phantoms. A case of this kind occurred in the Castle of 
Lowenstein. They were to her so real as to excite no terror, even 
the first she ever saw ; to all intents and purposes they were living 
beings. All investigators of modern spiritualistic phenomena 
ean say the same as to the appearance of the “ materialized 
spirits"—phantoms clothed temporarily with a form composed 
ot solidified ether. If a stranger had, for example, looked into the 
door of the room where, every evening for several weeks, I was 
investigating the “ Eddy materialisations," he would never have 
been ableto distinguish any difference as to external appearance 
between the solidified phantoms and the living spectators. 

She wasa young woman ofhigh spiritual aspirations, and as 
she grew in age this habit of thought grew upon her. For 
marriage sho had no predilection yet, at the solicitation of her 
parents and connections, she engaged herself to Mr. Hauffe, a 
good man, who proved a kind and sympathizing husband. Her 
marriage took her to Kürnbach to reside, and her biographer thinks 
the change from her high mountain home, whose bracing and 
electrical air made. her grow up a healthy, rosy-cheeked maiden, 
to a low and gloomy situation, surrounded by mountains, wrought 
2, total change in her constitution. She became afflicted with 
Spasms and her health and strength gave way. For a sensitive, 
angelic nature like hers, refined to à degree and thirsting after 
the Inner life, it was torture to be forced to externalise her 
consciousness, and share the ignoble details of domestic duty 
with the human clods about her—persous whose highest aspiration 
N88 to roast, spin or dress better than their neighbours. The 
Struggle was too much at last, and she took to her bed and—conld 


ugh Pass into her interior state and soar to empyrean heights. ' 


Then, followed seven years of magnetic life, with rare and only 
apparent intervals. During the sixth and last the dear old. 
Ve Kerner had her in charge, and to this fact is the world 
Ea » ted for tho charming biographical and medical memoir 

a notice. One night, at the outset of this period, she. saw 


ah Phantom of her grandmother in her room, silently looki 

ab her, and three dae after the news of that eer 
“Was nee : Medicines failing. to restore her -health, recourse 
: meas to mesmeric passes, which for a time did her good. 
Sphere ant’s wife seems to have had an aura, or psychic 
: most antipathetic to her, as by simply laying her han 
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upon Madame. Hauffe's head, the latter was thrown into terrible | 
convulsions. Her child, too, being fed with some milk which this | 
woman insisted upon administering herself, was seized with | 
spasms, and from that time was affected by periodical convulsiong | 
of the limbs until its death, at the age of six months. The poet | 
may amuse himself with his descriptions of affected fineladies who | 


* Die of a rose, in aromatic pain” | 


—put the nervous sensibilities of psychics of Madame Hauffe's 
class are so exquisite that they suffer indescribable agony in the | 
presence of persons who emit a coarse animal aura from their 
bodies. We talk of martyrs who perish in torture at the stake, or 
upon the rack, but the daily martyrdom of some mediums and 
somnambules by the antipathetic exhalations from visitors, houses; 
furniture, and public conveyances, if slower, is no less intense. 
There are persons, says Prof. Denton* who “are hke walking 
cess-pools, poisoning everywhere the spiritual atmosphere; while | 
others, like roses, diffuse a delicious fragrance around them. | 
For years the Seeress of Prevorst had to endure the malicious | 
innuendos of the ignorant human animals who could not imagine | 
any one possessing nerves more keen than their own whip-cord- 
like filaments, but materialistic science is at this moment collecting, | 
in the great hospitals of France and other countries, a mass of | 
results of experimental observations upon hysteriacs and epileptics | 
which, when collated, will thoroughly vindicate her memory and | 
that of Dr. Kerner. Not only to physical auras was the Seeress | 
hyper-sensitive, she was equally affected by brain, or thought, | 
waves, and would be thrown into a profound trance, with or’ | 
without convulsive crises by taunts, gibes, and even illnatured- | 
feelings shown towards her. Once, there was a dancing party 
in the house, and one of the merry-makers, coming to her room, 
1 found her at prayers, whereupon she laughed at her. Thisrude | 
j . break in her religious meditations caused such a nervous shock 
that she “ became as cold and stiff as a corpse.” Fora long time | 
no respiration was perceptible; at length, there was a rattling 
in her throat. Baths and other remedies were applied, and ghe 
xevived, but only to continued suffering. I should judge from 
this account that she was “ out of the body" when the unwelcome 
visitor’s sudden entrance recalled her with a shock that prostrate 
her physically, and might have killed her. 1t is most dangerous 
to thus break in upon a psychic who is in the state of the 
1 “projected Double,” that is, out of the body: I have seen suc 
D. persons under Similar circumstances most violently affected, an 
i by placing my hand over the heart have found it beating like 2 
trip-hammer. The Burmans have retained this tradition at least 
l from their Tibetan forefathers. Nothing wil induce them te 
| awaken a person even from natural sleep. ‘They believe that 1> 
ia sleep the life, or self, leaves the body in the form of a “ butterfly- 
spirit? (leyp-bya) to wander about, and that if the sleeper be - 
| í į suddenly recalled to outer consciousness, the thread between the 
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leyp-bya and its physical house may be snapped, and both will 
en die. 
od degrees, as Madame, Hauffe took less and less food her 
vitality began to recuperate itself by absorbing the nerve-aura of 
those around her. The members of her own family were most 
preyed upon, and some became so exhausted in the process that 
they would feel like fainting if they remained in the room for any 
great length of time. She had become a living vampire. Tiis notso 
generally known as. it should be that this process of mutual 
exchange of auras occurs whenever two persons approach each 
other nearer than to the distance of two cubits. The Atharva 
Veda warns us not to come nearer than that to certain sick persons, 
as we are liable to absorb the germs of their diseases. Children 
should never upon any account be allowed to sleep with the aged; 
‘nor strong adults with weak ones. As the water in a full tank 
drains into an empty one, when connected by a proper channel, 
80 does strength drain away from the healthy to the debilitated. 
` About the time we speak of the phenomena of mediumship 
occurred in Madame Hauffe's presence, and thenceforward continued 
intermittently to the close of her life. Articles whose near. 
neighborhood to her—through their auras—was injurious, “were 
removed by an unseen hand; such objects,—a silver spoon, for 
example—would be perceptibly conveyed from her hand to a 
more convenient distance, and laid upon a plate; not thrown, for 
the things passed slowly through the air, as lifted by invisible 
agency." Glasses and bottles would be taken from the table and 
laid upon the floor, and also papers in her father's study; and 
sometimes they were flung after him. Strange noises were 
eard—as knockings on the walls and on barrels in the cellars, 
throwing of gravel and stones, rolling of balls, and even sometimes 
a musical sound like that of a triangle. The spectres became 
visible, now and then, to others as well as herself. Dr. Kerner 
Saw such an apparition. The lighted candlestick would be seen 
moving about with no one touching it. There would. be the loud- 
trampling: of footsteps on the stairs and in the rooms and passages 5" 
et them secure a door as tightly as possible, even by tying i 
He cords,—it would be found. open in the. morning; and: 
aan "they ran immediately to the 'place when they heard. 
Sona a 9penéd and slamimed. to, they could sée nobody.’ So it. 
waka ie they would run to see who was dashing the billets of 
cone out, or smashing the plates on the floor, or kindling a 
albvih: ng fire in the oven: they could see nobody, nor was 
ahs mg (injured or out of place; all was maya. A certain 
SS Ben "à short figure, with a dark cowl and an old-looking 
nkled face”—who said he was a murderer and earth-bound 
and annoyed her with incessant importunities to. 
Jim. His appearance was always preceded by knockings 
heard ely noises in the air, and other sounds, which wero 
and ters NOI credible witnesses.” He would approach : 
being ass 9r even in the fields. Two instances are given when, - 
“Bo that t pproached, she rather flow than ran towards home; - 


ose- with her could not follow, nor could they see her = 
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feet touch the ground." A curious feature of her psychic relation 
with this phantom seems to have escaped Dr. Kerner s notice, viz., | 
its identity with that between a “ psychologized" mesmeric sub- | 
-ect and his mesmeriser. ''She once asked him [the phantom] if | 
he could hear other people speak as well as her. He answered, | 
« T hear them through you. When you hear others, you think what. | 
they speak, and I read your thoughts." Exactly similar is the case 
with the subject and mesmeriser—what the latter hears, smolls, 
tastes, or feels, the other does by reflex sympathetic action upon 
his nervous system. But if he so chooses, the mesmeriser can 
prevent this transmission of sensations by simply willing it so 
with sufficient mental intensity. It has been averred numberless | 
times that mediumship can be broken up by a determined exer- | 
cise of the will and resistance to the influence of the obsessing | 
pisácha, or * control'—to use the cant spiritualistic term.  Casesof | 
the kind are noticeable in Madame Hauffe's history. Her father's | 
house formed part of an old cathedral, and this was haunted by | 
spectres, among them that of a knight, of about fifty years of age; | 
andan angry countenance. “ Go with me," said—or rather breathed, | 
as she described it—the spectre, “ thou canst loosen my bonds.” 
«I: will not go with thee," she replied, springing into the bed | 
where her sister and the maid-servant lay. They could see | 
nothing, but the maid going to the bed that Madame H. had left, , 
and covering herself up, the bed-clothes were forcibly pulled from | 
herby an unseen hand. They were then left to sleep quietly. On | 
the following night, the haunting ghost returned, and breathed forth | 
to her. “If thou goest not with me, I will fling thee out ofthe | 
window." She said—“ In the name of Jesus, do it;” whereon | 
the form disappeared, but presently returned, saying—“ I will | 
cast thee into the deep cellar.” She made the same answer ; where- 
on it again vanished, but returned a third time, threatening to 
stab her; but, on her saying, “Thou hast not the power to do it,” 
it disappeared, and returned no more for three nights. Had she 
been less courageous and firm she would have been the helpless 
medium—otherwise, victim—of this phantom, and probably been 
used by a succession of as bad, and ultimately worse, ones until 
they had killed her. ‘This one too was a murderer—a fratricide— 
and wished her to go with him, unearth some writings and coins 
that he had buried, and give them to those eee . There- 
upon, he said, he should have rest. But she cured him of his earth- 
binding in another way: she prayed fervently with him after 
the Christian formulas for seven consecutive nights, aroused his 
latent spiritual potentialities, made him detach ie thoughts from 
the hidden papers and money and turn them upon higher things» 
and the end was, we are told, that he at last disappeared for 
geod and all. It was an impromptu Shraddha ceremony, as a. 
Hindu would say, and so it was, and we may pause a moment t? 
point to the fact that whatever efficacy there may bein any | 
; Shraddha, it will be largely, if not quite altogether, due t 
the relation it bears to the lingering consciousness of the reid: è 
ul, in the first trans-sepulchral state.. Hindus must be free". 
their sects 
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i Christians by those of theirs, and so on. 
dynamically by arousing latent mental energy in the surviving 

| phantom, which breaks the bonds of restraint and permits it to 
| pass through the penitential Shadow Land to the next evolution- 
| ary stage. Hence the phantom responds only to its own famili- 
| liar evocational formularies.  Unless— the priest or whoever else 
| performs the ceremony have learnt the secret of CONTROLLING the 
elementaries and elementals, and forcing them to do his bidding. 
| A second child being born to her while in a highly abnormal 

| psychical condition, the infant, especially during the first week 
| i of his life, always slept in the attitude she assumed in her mag- 
T | netic sleep—namely, with arms and feet crossed. He was also 
; endowed with his mother's unhappy gift of ghost-seeing : he was 
| a congenital Rákshásas-gani. Mediumship, second-sight, and other 
| psychie developments appear to be hereditary: Kate Fox’s boy 
baby wrote mediumistically while in the cradle, the mother of the 
an Eddy brothers was a clairvoyant and ghost-seer, Home’s mother 
: was the same, and most mediums, I think, say their state is hered- 
itary. The people about Madame Hauffe at this second lying- 
' 4 in, finding that no medical treatment seemed likely to stop her 
E | spasms and convulsious, which wearied and disgusted them, 
ad became convinced that she was bewitched. They called in an 
| exorcist-doctor, who gave her “a green powder,” which she instinc- 


The prayer acts 


| tively revolted at taking, but * they forced her.” She was thrown 
| into à crisis of St. Vitus's dance! lay long in stupors; anon spoke 
| in an unnaturally shrill voice, high German—the language of polite 

Society and not used among her peasant-class—and “a strange | 
language, which she also wrote, and which she called her inner | 


| 

| 

| . * 

| tongue. When she spoke this language, she was in a half-waking | 
l 


state; and when she wished to speak in the ordinary manner, she- 
made some magnetic passes on herself.” With the powder the man 
Sent her an amulet of black-lead (plumbago), which hung toa 
3 triple thread. He compelled them to send him a message about 
g.»] er every Friday. to keep up the mesmeric current between them ; 
0] and although he was at a distance of seven hours from her, she 
could tell in her sleep what he was thinking about her. “He 
threatens” sho said, ** thatif I do not invite him to come himself, he 
will stick needles into certain plants in his cellar, whereby I shall. 
nee © More subject to him, and suffer more anxiety and uneasi- 
ness.” In her sleep she did write to him, and he came. He had 
DU repulsive aspect “with bright, bull-like eyes"—the eyes 
$^ a Strong, coarse mesmeriser, inshort. She begged her friends 


n th prevent his taking hold of herhand, but he did it in spite of 
22 E uU Whereupon the hand “became bent and contracted in the. 
T BM igntful manner,”. and -could not be relaxed until she 
a p 


ped it in running water, and washed it in warm 
influence ne amulet seems. to have been possessed etai i 
. x it, 66 à : S un re 
touched ” Or it “would occasionally, of its own ERN 
bup fr 


"2.3 ay one, run about -her head,.brea 
COVering 1? és run abou ] 
i loor 83 like a living thing, so that they had to. 
rn Korn store it to her". This was seen by 
` rner opened. ad examined it wher he to 
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case, and found it to contain assafœtida, sabina, cyanus, two stra- 
monium seeds, a small magnet, and a piece of paper, on which 
was written a pious sentence.” One can reasonably judge from the 
composition of this talisman, or táviz, wherein its magical efficacy 
was contained. Assafostida, in medicine, is used as an ‘antispas- 
modic, sabina as a stimulant (I am not clear upon this point, 
having no Pharmacopoeia to refer to: the plant belongs to the 1 
Juniper family), cyanus is a narcotic poison, and stramonium the’ 
same, and a virulent one. Recent experiments in the French | 
hospitals prove that tho aura of certain plants, their extracts and | 
compounds, will powerfully affect _hystero-epileptics, even from 

a distance, and when contained in bottles 4 and an investi. | 
gation into the composition of sorcerers’ talismans in Africa, | 
Asia, Europe, and among the Red Indian tribes of America, 
also, if I remember aright, shows that the most powerful | 
narcoties and other nerve-stimulants are commonly used for 
the purpose. According to the analyses of André Laguna and | 
Cardan the. ‘ Witch-Salves’ with which sorceresses were wont to 
anoint their bodies to bring on their horrid ecstasies were compo- | 

r- sed-of hemlock, hyosciamus, night-shade, and mandragora. In this 

present instance may it not be that the vegetable substances were 

intended to powerfully excite the seeress’ nerves, while the enchain- 

ing of her will by that of the sorcerer was to be effected by the mes-' 

meric potency he infused into the paper, augmented by the action 

of the magnet, and kept up by the weekly intercourse between him- 

self and his intended victim ? Upon so super-sensitive an organism 

as hers it would be easy to operate ‘magically,’ provided that 

her spiritual forces did not powerfully revolt against his influence: 
` Madame Hauffe now came under Dr. Kerner's care, and he made. 

a most serious mistake at the very commencement. Being a total’ 

disbeliver in her spiritual insight, and thinking that she was but a 

shamming or at best a hallucinated hysteriac, he refused to allow 

any remedies prescribed by her for herself when in the clairvoyant 
state, to be tried.. He prescribed the regular course of medical 
| treatment, amd madea nice mess of the case. She grew worse and. 
$ worse, her periods of trance-life were increased instead of being,” 
as he had expected, diminished, and when he sternly told her that’ 

: she must give up her vagaries, she was so strongly and unfavorably 

| affected that she was brought to death's door. The Doctor 

T 


— A —— 


found. that “the very smallest doses of medicine always produc- 
ed in her effects the reverse" of what he had expected, and she. 
exhibited the most alarming symptoms. His conversion. to the. 
occult, hence the only sensible; theory of! her case was gradually 
1 foreed upon him by experience, buf only: after- having inflicted. 
| upon her a world of misety by his stubborn professional si^ 
olism. In his and others’ ignorance of aurio laws, her sick- 
bed: was allowed to be approached by all sorts of people; the . 
1 mixture of whose mesmeric auras acted most powerfully anè 

unpleasantly upon. her; she “ was brought into so unusual ane 
 &bnormal a. condition, that she could no longer exist by her oW? | 
nervous energy, but only by that borrowed from other people — 
os.in mesmerism should beware of having more than one? — 


—————ÁÁÉÓ HÀ 
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two -persons within a distance of five yar $a 
eor tee wh Bol Pio aitor and ià 
. member ) abay Br i ys 
pi ea subject, was so e m i E E co pensite 
the cross magnetisms," or commu EN meee exc m 
four score members present, that ld Gare of the three or 
powerful spasmodic convulsiohs by taking NE savo hin Eao 
and employing the full force n o E mite the open air 
joco How pathiohant the eae trained will-power 
sufferings as related by her bioer eee ES Een 
says aa MEE len eee ty ap a It was affecting, he 
ES Dope cae cc oM is gis, when she was asleep, she 
blush to see how much more EE pfo mier 
97 E : : a reser or 
Hee mee Rd hie pharmaconera could furnish” When, at 
s "ind deca F ER A Pa ; listen to the impulses of 
her .own. will as to her beatis Si iko Gra ee ee 
astonishment to find Uu RE di (waking) 
could sit up in bed on the foll pee is Mina e 
than she had done during th IUE Dur Nue 
For. twenty-seven days e : RE n e atipa aona 
strictly attended to vil h own sleep-waking directions were 
id e er all others being laid aside; and “ although 
vci da ienl th mesi He longen possible,’—thanks to the 
life this A P ; ju ice shown throughout her suffering 
Er nadia d "à e lady was as much relieved as the nature 
esr qd HA practicable: But the shock she received, 
beneficial aeons o : ner father, entirely counteracted this 
was the life of e, and, for the future, all that remained to her 
Cu Go ja sylph”—a non-human existence, like that of 
many Pomc oe During this incorporeal life, she gave out 
spheres of Seah oooe the inner-life of man, the existence of 
evolutionary a a Eus (Indra, or Brahma, lokas), the 
tinged wath de us oi nature, etc. Her discourses are strongly 
at in her his e fies of her religious belief, yet we see distinctly 
occult truth © est psychic flights she gained clear perceptions of 
sat by to MSS : xs d is a dn because no short-hand writer 
gestion Bas Moon already uideo kenrener neni TEE 
~~ Persons ang fine y ) er sensiürveness to the auras 
upon her vito 8s, and of her involuntarily playing the vampire 
m, i JOE especially herrelatives. She drew strength from - 
their fingers 5 S, principally through their eyes and the points of 
Odic eXperimo Very mesmerist knows, and Baron von Reichenbach’s — 
ation, “S r e pog that these aro the chief poles of auric radi. 
Coldest woath = “drew nourishment from the air, and even in the ` 
ae ‘of mans could not live without an open widow." How 
he yog; o S life is drawn from the akása only occultists know. © 


subject, 
atter and themselves. 
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int samadhi, or serfect trance, a limit of his potential bodily vita- 
lity without der em to food or drink can scarcely be fixed. The 

buried by Maharajah Ranjit Singh for six 


Lahore sannjass? was d b 1 
weeks and afterward resuscitated, while there are stories current 


of yogis who are still in a samadhi which has lasted through cen- 
¢uries. When Dr. Tanner, the American physiological experi- | 
menter, was making his ce!ebrated forty days' fast, he used to | 
spend hours every day in the open air, and inhaled the breezes at 
his open window while indoors; averring that he drew sustenance 
from the atmosphere. There are Jaina women 1n Bombay Presi- 
dency who make annually a religious fast of six weeks, thereby | 
acquiring, as they believe, great merit—which i am told, they actu- 
ally sell sometimes for hard cash, to lazier Jaina devotees ! | 
Our seeress “ was sensible of the spiritual essences (the auras) of | 
all things, of which we have no perception ; especially of metals, | 
lants, men, and animals. Allimponderable matters, and even the | 
Biterent colours of the prison, produced on her sensible effects. | 
She was susceptible of electric influences, of which we are not | 
conscious ; and, what is almost incredible, she had a preternatural | 
. feeling, or consciousness, of human writings". Poor, honest Doctor 
Kerner wrote his book too early by about forty years to enjoy the 
confidence of scientists. If he had but waited until now French 
academicians would have vindicated him! Professor Buchanan | 
did not announce his discovery of Psychometry, the scientific 
process for detecting the auras of minerals, manuscripts, etc., until | 
later. Ina poetical apostrophe to Daguerre, by the late American | 
philanthropist and poet, Rev. John Pierpont, delivered in 1850, ab | 
ihe celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Yale | 
University, he says to Daguerre, comparing him with Buchanan: 
ji “ His science measures and reveals the soul. 
Thy subjects must be present—his may be 
Sunk in the depths of the mysterious 862; 
Their bodies may have mouldered into dust, 
_ Their spirits long have mingled with the just 
Made perfect; yet if one has left behind 
A written page, whereon the living mind 
Has been. poured out, through pencil, paint, or pon, 
That written page shall summon back again ; 
aoo a- . The writer's spirit?” ` 5 
Ib was nob until 1845. that Reichenbach made publie hs | 
discovery that the auras of every thing in nature, from the ster 85. 
planet to the herb of the field and mineral crystal under grounds 
emits a “spiritual essence” that can be detected and. classi? 
by. a nervous sensitive. Yet, on her bed of sickness this Gorma? 
_clear-seeress—unlettered, humble, deriving her facts from ^ 
own experience only—revealed the amazing truth to the incred™ 


. 


lous ears of rustics and the but half-believing ones of a physici?" 
. who, until then, had had no suspicion of it whatever. When HT 
was speaking under the inspiration of her Buddhi, or night 
_ intelligence, ^ from her eyes there shone a really spiritual hg ; 
which every one who saw her became immediately sensib? g 1 
o 8nd, vhilst in this state, she was more à spirib than. a being ig 1 
d mortal mould." The brow of the yogi who has attained to & cert ik | 
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stage of dhyana, or interior development, is said to shine,-and the 
unerring instinct of the painters of all ages has depicted the spirit- 
ual halo—the joti—about the heads of saintly and divine per- 
sonages: The auric radiation of the Mahatma is described in 
Hindu scriptures as of the gold-tinged silvery hue of the stamen o£ 
the lotus-flower, while that of his antipodes, the sorcerer (man- 
triki) is said to be dark like coal-smoke: hence the name Black 
Magic. There are more people among our acquaintance who ars 
able to see these human auras than wó would suspect; many more: 
who, without seeing, can smell or feel them. The fear of being — 
| thought weak-minded too often prevents such “natural psychome- 
ters" from describing their perceptions and sensations, butitistobe 
hoped that, at least among members of our Society, greater attention 
| will be given to anervous endowment from the exercise of which 
facts of the highest importance to science may be obtained. The 
seeress would often see herself as out of the body, and the body 


Sa E aT 


a enveloping her inner self, asa thin gauze about a statue. She 
$ | said, “It often appears to me that I am out of my body, and then 
i l 1 hover over it, and think of it; but this is not a pleasant feeling, 
because I recognize my body." How true this is to nature those 
5 know who have had the like experience. He uses the term * nerve 
i Spirit? to designate the psuché of Plato, and ‘soul as the equi- | 
valent for nous, the spirit, or atma : “if my soul were bound more | 
Rn closely to my nerve-spirit, then would this be in closer union 
i | ‘with my nerves; but the bonds of my nerve-spirit are becoming 
daily weaker.” Dr, Kerner adds that it appeared “as if her 
; | nerve-spirit was so losely connected with her nerves, that, on the 
slightest movement, it set itself free ; whence she saw herself out 
* | of her body, or double; and her body had lost all feeling of 
| woight.” The words “ loosely connected” are most appropriate, 
i and if people would but realize that a genuine “ materialising 
| medium” is perhaps in this very condition of easy separability of 
body and Double, as the result of abnormal psychic conditions 
influenced from outside by other beings, invisible to the common 
eye, much of the mystery of “ Materialisations” might be dispelled: 
9 familiar stories of lycanthropical transformations,—made 
Possible by reason ofthe plastic nature of the projected Double 
"ace Pare us to comprehend how the medium's own Double may 
i6 : d UD great variety of appearances of other persons suecessively 
id 3308 an evening'sséance, In his Calendar of Weinsberg, George 
d; oes emann relates a story of a former governor of the castle who, - 
od end murdered his servant, was throughout the rest of his life 
jn ORNA d by 9 “dark spirit" which would assume the form of an 
of = » n at a place called Klingartach there were phantoms which 
Se eben x the forms of a frog, an owl, a cat, a horse, etc., and the 
9n Convicte qus of Europe contain so many examples of pore 
he  tasmic tr Upon good evidence of exercising this power ot phan- 
or problem or formation, that one is compelled to accept it as a serious 
"n ; ‘that this s. Psychology that requires investigation. - If PMCID 
ej | atleast > 8D exploded superstition, they may be told that it is 


of dM belies aS old as the earliest records of the human race; that it | 
2 = Oved upon phenomenal evidence; and that if oS ae 
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physicists, headed by Charcot, do not instantly stop their investi- 

gations ab La Salpétrióre, at Rochefort, aud at Bicetre, they will. 
end in making this f superstition’ a canon of psychical science, and 

vindicate the memories of the hecatombs of poor victims to 

mediæval scientific stupidity and ecclesiastical bigotry. 

The conditions of Madame Hauffe’s nervous system, viewed 
physiologically, were extremely curious. Miss Crowe has, unfortu- 
nately, omitted from her translation the details of many experi- 
3nents “made with great caution" by Dr. Kerner, which proved 
her extreme susceptibility to the auras of metals, stones, 
plants, &o. Coloured stones produced much more effect upon 
Madame H. than those which were colourless. Kerner calls this 
‘remarkable, but it was perhaps due to the aura of the metallic 
oxides from which coloured stones derive their hues. Ennemoser 
mentions a woman who was always excited by the sight of the 
ruby, but calmed by looking at crystal. Madame Hauffe could 
be awakened from her somnambulic state by bringing glass or 

erystalinto contact with her; if allowed to lie long on the pit of | 
her stomach, they produced catalepsy. Sand would similarly | 
affect her, and she detected both in it and its compound, | 
glass, a peculiar odour which was agreeble to her; but if she | 
sat upon a sand-stone bench or a heap of sand, she would | 
become cataleptic. Water, held in her hand, made her immedi-. 
ately become weak; if she took any fluid by day she felt giddy, 
but after sunset, this would not occur. In her sleep-waking state, 
if very lucid, she could not only see the aura infused into a glass 
of water by Dr. Kerner’s mesmeric passes, but even tell him the 
ewact number of passes he had made. This is very interesting to 
all students of mesmerism. There is another way of proving the 
actual impartation of a new quality to plain water by mesmeris- 
Jl ation: ifa good subject be caused to pass the palm of her hand 
E over a number of glasses of water standing upon a table, of which 
one only has been mesmerised, the hand will be forcibly attracted 
downward to the glass whose water has been mesmerised, as soft 
iron is attracted to the magnet. This experiment can be tried as 
easily in the dark as in the light. Tf placed in a bath while in the 
somnambulie state, Madame Hauffe's body would be found se av ; 
normally buoyant that the trunk and limbs would emerge from the. | 
water, though her attendants might use every means to keep ib 
under: her body floated like a cork. Its magnetic polarity had been 
: reversed in the ecstasis. Religious mental exaltation—quite 
B irrespective of the devotee's sectarian belief—is often accompa- 
nied with this polaric metamorphosis; the body of the yogi, falar 
monk, nun, bhikshu, mobed, sheikh, orshaman rising irom 
ground, and hanging in mid airas light as a bubble or a thistle- 
down. In spiritualistic mediums this is known as.“ levitation.” 

is one of the nuts that Nemesis has laid by for the Academician 
10 crack at their earliest convenience, — . i 
- Ithas been remarked above that, while in her most exalted. 
A dition, the seeress revealed many secrets of nature. ` As Ihave i 
dy occupied enough space on this occasion, that portion of ne 4 
ject may be reserved for afuture number. — H, B. O97 


4 


: 
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SOWING AND REAPING. 
Coarrer IX. 
The Wheel of Karma. 

Years have followed years since the vow was taken in the sub- 
terranean temple before the book of Karma, but its shadów is yet 
upon me. There are events in our lives over which time seeks in 
vain to draw the veil of oblivion. The effort of my life has but 
drawn blood from my heart. They say the blood of the heart wash- 
es the wingsof thesoul, and makes them grow strong enough to soar 
to the empyrean of heaven in some future birth. But I dread to trust 
to the future, which is but the offspring of the present. I sought 
knowledge with all the passionate yearning of my heart, but too 
rashly I grasped her rod of power, and rushed on frantically to a 
destiny which nature in her own gentle way would have spread over 
a larger expanse of life. With all the power of my soul I snatched 
at the fruit of destiny before it was ripe, and my tree of life 
has but exuded blood. But time is a healer as well as an avenger. 
It will all be clear some day. To me was given the choice of taking 
my destiny into my own hands, or of leaving nature to work in her 
own way. lI made the manlier and the nobler choice, and I must 
not complain if the iron be hard. I will fulfil my destiny. May- 
be, the orderly unfoldment of my life will render thinner the 
darkness in which the wheels of destiny work. They call it 
Karma in the East. The sages say no one can read and compre- 
hend the Book of Karma, unless he is free from Karma himself— 
unless each individual thought, act and aspiration vibrate in 
unison with the All and not self. But it is not for me to explain. 

ony record. Rays of light will shoot from the nave of Time’s 
wheel. 


AE ashes of three years have mingled in the funeral pyre 
o! 
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attraction seemed to drag my soul into the life of the world, which 
T burn to leave behind, and in which I have looked upon myself as 
a temporary exile by the edicts of Karma. But I own at timeg | 
flashes of regret have passed over my mentalsky that my land of | 
exilecould not be my permanent house, and Grace Stanley my | 
mortal bride, and I have heard with painful awe the inner voice 
in notes of thunder, warning me in the words of the Sanskrit poet, | 
that he alone is resolute whose equanimity remains unchanged in | 
the presence of. causes of perturbation. Many times have ĮI | 
meditated refuge in flight, but the strength of my higher nature has | 
prevailed against the baseness of the lower and has kept me nailed | 
to the post of duty. Wistfully have I looked forward to the day 
of deliverance, but as my suffering has increased, so has the cloud | 
hidden from me even a Pisgah sight of the Canaan of rest. Graco 
has systematically crushed all attempts to lay before her the 
inner workings of my soul. The delicate, modest girl of yore has | 
become tome the hardest of taskmasters. Whenever the least sha- | 
1 dow of worldly thought darkens my conversations with her, she | 
gives me nothing but hard philosophy, which I know but too wel, | 
but which no longer brings me strength and consolation. As my | 
sufferings have gained in intensity, my soul-communings with the 
Master have become more and more infrequent, and now they 
have altogether ceased. I find myself alone in the midst of ap 
unsympathetic and matorally-minded world, struggling against 
difficulties beyond description and but hardly comprehensible. ~ 
Grace Stanley who, to some extent, owes her life to me and my 
Master, seems to be actuated by a malicious desire to work my 
ruin; while she has never ceased her endeavours to impress me 
with the loftiest truths of our philosophy, she yet, by the thousand 
nameless devices of the artful woman of the world, has taught me 
to enslave my soul. But isshe to blame? Strange as it may 
appear, she has never fora single moment given the slightest 
response to me by a look, a word or a smile, She does not eve? | 
know that I, who, with ascetic severity, explained to her the natur 
of our union, am ever tempted to prove false to the vows I hav? 
taken and the pledges I have given. i i 
True, before the marriage knot was tied, I had many times 
felt embarrassed by the warmth of Grace’s affection, but not 9 
vestige of it remained in her when she comprehended the situation) 
and yet consented to be a wedded maid, Can it be that her who? 
heart 1s set upon my humiliation ? No, such baseness is unthink- 
d able by the side of the noble purity of her nature, which, howeVel | 
H she may strive to disguise it, always shines out brightly. 
1 - Often have I thought with painful and rapturous trembling yo 
f I detected a tenderness in Grace’s voice, but it has always bee" " 
| ; 


presence nothing has been able to withstand. An over-bearing | 


———————— NETS LITO OI 


dream and not reality. i 
With painful relief I have found Grace to be a uniformly hare 
d - anbending task-mistress. The conflict of my dual life has produc i 
y APER but suffering, which will soon attain the stagnatio? 
Jdespume-s cm c ) : : i qe 


jn Š papina aw 
|. Bwt this was a positive cruelty on the part:of Grace, - She kn? 


E 1 
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but too well that for me to be in a ball-room was to suffer positive 
martyrdom. I had said so to her time after time. But she only 
laughed at me and would have her way. It was a case of selfish- 
ness. Why should I be condemned to endure the sensual exhala- 
tion of the ball-room—I who have by a mysterious vow separated 
myself from the life of the world ? But all my pleading was to 
no purpose. She entered my study one morning, and with a child- 
like laugh said:— | 

“Mr. St, Clair"—it was thus that she usually addressed me— 
* I have come to consult you about the three balls I intend giving 
before the season is out. What time shall we fix for them? You 
know how the season is over-crowded. We must make all 
arrangements in good time, for I am determined my balls must be 
the greatest success of the season, We must make it so that 
when you retire. into the forest, as you are constantly threatening 
to do, I shall not be left quite lonely in the world. ‘Che character 
of Penelope does not'suit me at all. Besides, why should I subvert 

the order of nature by turning spring into winter ? There will be 
plenty of time to philosophize when one gets old. It seems to me a 
crime against nature that we should not experience any phase of 
life that comes to us unsolicited. It is my Karma, as you would 
say, that I should be a frivolous woman of the world, as it is 
your Karma to be a great sago,” 

“Ah, if you launch into metaphysics, I dare say I can show 
the fallacy in your argument. You do yourself an injustice 
when you refuse to consider the law of Karma in its true light, and 
expound in its stead a doctrine which is scarcely distinguishable 
from fatalism. All that you now are—physically, morally, intellec- 

-tually and spiritually—is the result of your Karma. To follow the 
law of Karma properly, you must allow these four elements in 
your nature to work together harmoniously, Ifthe dictates of 
your higher nature point out a course which would give a check 
to the riotous license of your desires for a life of keen sensations, 16 
18 wiser to follow the higher dictates, as that is the only 
way by which the greatest happiness can be secured. The 
Homa, pleasures that the senses bring are summer flowers of 

b human mind—they bloom but to fade.” | Á 
“g et me interrupt you for a moment,” broke in Grace. 
niger the attainment of happiness is the motive for leading the 
aoe 2s life, what right have you to impose your experience upon 
ler human being? How do you know I do not derive as much 
appiness from the frivolities of life as you do from philosophy ? 

ay I you any standard for the measurement of happiness n 
my m the first place I must tell you that I do not seek to impose 
T Pinions upon anybody—this you know very well from your 
MU *perience, Can you tell mo one single instance in these three 
Contro] our united life in which I have in any respect tried to 
, -« p, TOUT thought or action ?? t y * x 

- to 9 contrary, to say the truth, I think you have given me 

leen ae indulgence, I hae many times wished you had =o 
“hild wh, ulgent-and kind, and you have made me quite as dt 


y 


^? plagues your life in return for your goodness." | 
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The peculiarly fascinating and child-like way in which this wag 
said washed away from my mind any desire I might ever have had 
to exercise my marital right over Grace. | 

« But to continue,” I added, “ I look upon my feelings ad | 
opinions as so many natural forces governed by their own inherent 
law. They are bound to do their own appropriate work as heat is | 
bound to warm. The workings of our thoughts and emotions | 

q 


resemble the combination of chemical elements. Suitable condi. 

tions being present, oxygen must combine with hydrogen. But 

there are substances which will not combine, do what you may; 

there is no affinity between them. Water will not combine with | 
oil. But there is no harm done by it. It is a duty we owe to | 
our own being that we should express our sincere convictions | 
whenever there is a call to do so. But itis notfor us to determine | 
what consequences would result from such expression ; it will do its | 
legitimate work, and. it would be mere folly to allow our personal | 
pleasure to be involved in the consequences.” i 

« But what is your standard for the measurement of happiness? | 
You have not answered that question yet.” | 

« Well, as for the standard of hedonic measurement, you must 

remember that happiness is nothing but the unimpeded activity of | 
all the tendencies of ournature—the realization of all the possibilities | 
that lie within us. Consequently, you will see that the true measure: | 
of happiness depends upon two factors—thenumber of faculties which | 
find unimpeded activity and the duration of that activity. Now, | 
to apply this measure to your case. The keen sensations in which 
you seek happiness do not last lone ; and at the same time they | 
give outlet to a very few of the faculties of your nature. When | 
you grow old or become an invalid, the faculties which will then cry 
out for activity will find additional impediment from the work in 
which your faculties are now employed.” 

“Why is it then,” asked Grace, with a kind of melancholy sauci- 
ness which I have never seen on any other face, “ that I do not see 
1 things as you do? Why is it that I sacrifice the soul to the sense, 
ai as you have often said ?? 

“ Because," I replied, “you do not exercise your willto tea" 
you away from the life of sense and put you upon the path that 
leads to the realization of the soul.” ‘ 

» I spoke with a kind of brutal emphasis which made me feel as if 
T I was dyeing my hand in blood. Whenever I have spoken against 
FE the worldliness of Grace, I have always had that feeling which has 
i. oftentimes prevented me from giving that emphatic expres 
i sion to my convictions that naturally belonged to them. 

Í «Now tell me,” said Grace, with a gentle toss of her eloquent 
head, “ why is it I do not exercise my will in the way you wa? 
| me to? Surely that must be due to some cause, which is beyond D 
| control—some higher necessity which overbears all the power ° 
i 


————— Ó— M ——————— 


my will—some divinity that shapes my end." 
- — “That is fatalism," I rejoined; “to say that you have not tho. 
|. free’ exercise of your will, is to contradict your own mental expert i | 
A . ence. Do yon ever fecl that you are not freo to act as you choose "T 
— What matters it if that freedom of will is derived from a highes 
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necessity ? A philosopher may tell you that the book I hold in m 
handidoesampi. gxisbe andan a sense it really does not—but does 
that alter your mental experience? Necessity is the substance 
which assumes the form of free-will in us—just as your own mind 
has assumed the form of the book.” 


I felt quite elated with the victory I had obtained over Grace. 
| . My rejoicing was the greater on account of the feeling that 

I had rescued myself from the strange influence which she exer- 
cised over me. I breathed freely. My heart seemed to réve] 
in a sense of freedom. A weight was lifted from my soul. For 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| | 


| 
Í 
| 
i 
| 
l 
| 


| a few moments silence reigned supreme; during which the 
conviction grew stronger in my mind that I was free again. 
|] In fact the sense of freedom was so complete that I thought 
yj there was no longer any meed for the perpetual guard I kept 
; i over myself. I felt I could be more friendly with Grace than 
l | I had been. Grace: was to me nothing but: th 


e cunningest 
| pattern of excelling nature—she seemed to be a part of nature, 
j the great book I had to study and the great goddess I had 
| to obey. As herself she was nothing. I was out of the charm- 
m ed maze, in which, with heavy heart and bleeding feet, I had 
now been wandering. I began to think of Grace as she was when 
; | she first floated into the orbit of my life, like a beautiful star 
from the far beyond, the silent void of the world. I thought 
l of the mysterious links by which her life was tied to mine. I 
knew I had a duty to perform by her. It was almost with pride that 
i thought that a young and beautiful soul was entrusted to me for 
training. I was vexed that I ever felt this task irksome or other 
than a great happiness with which Nature rewarded me 
for the readiness with which I sought to do my duty. It was a 
privilege that I had such a duty to perform. I was sure my duty 
woul be well performed in the end. These reflections rapidly 
passed through my mind and put me in very good humour with 
myself. I looked at Grace. She sat at the other side of the 
y able, playing with a curiously carved  paper-knife. Her 
thee slender neck was slightly arched, and her eyes rested upon 

1e object of her playful attention. I thought the roses on her 
a looked a shade paler and wistfully desired the power to 
mR OES them their natural bloom. But perhaps it was as well as it 
with; b seemed as if the pallor was caused by the awakening spirit 
COT wom my words had reached. I patiently waited for the 
dione ently raising her head, like the large-eyed gazelle when 
to br AAT sound not far off, she spoke. Her voice seemed not 

i reak the silence, but only to awaken ripples on its breast. 


ed » ugh,” she said, “ T was thinking whethr I have not been wick- 
mero my love of worldliness. I find it is all vain. It is alla 
world qon tion of habit. Do you think if I were to retire from the 
inheri Should get that peace of mind which you say is the highest 
“DAC tance of man ?” 


M 
pe Berea ES a 


For tha a EEEE qc p 
name, Tp first time that day Grace called me by my baptismal : 
Me like a ^? ound seemed strange on her lips, and it went through ——— 

9 gentle tremor. I sat mute, watching its circulation wh 
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she was speaking. My attention was called back by the question 
she asked, although I had but feebly grasped its meaning. 

« Yes, the peace of mind I speak of 1s the highest inheritance of 
man," I said, expecting a repetition of the question m a new form 
for a proper reply. i a ; | 

* But do you think,” Grace went on; “that I shall get it if] 
renounce the world to-day ?" ma n 

“TJ cannot tell—probably you will not. Your present frame of | 
mind may only be a visitor that tarrieth but for a day. Ourim. | 

ulses, however good and noble, have to be hospitably entertained; 

ut not adopted into the family without thought. Great mischiefs 
have arisen from the unintelligent carrying out of impulses in 
themselves noble and praiseworthy. It would be highly unadvis- 
able to act upon your present hasty impulse, for it may bring ona 
reaction accompanied with disastrous consequences.” 

As Í said this I leaned back in my chair with growing satisfac: 
tion at the effect I was producing. Her spirit will not be long | 
asleep, I thought, but everything must be gentle and natural; 
violent measures never do much good. The growth of the soul 
must be like the growth of the flower. It must bend before it can 
bloom. I must say this consideration added to the cheerfulness 
of mind which I was enjoying. Was it due to my weakness in 
not being able to face the possibility of having to put Grace under 
& severe training similar to my own? Accustomed as I was 
to constant self-examination, I could not answer this question 
at once, moreover there was no necessity for it; Grace’s soul was 80 
much purer than mine that she would never be in need of such train- 
ing as I had undergone. Not to encourage a habit of idle specula- 
tion, I dismissed the thought, but I watched it as it floated like 8 
light cloud over my mental sky. 

“Well,” said Grace, after a moment’s silent reflection, “if yo" 
think I had better not as yet adopt the higher life as you call i5 
then what am I to do? The life of the world you condemn as detri- 
mental to spiritual progress, and the only other life I can, adopt 
you consider inadvisable. You know I am your pupil, and I thin 
it ipat right that you should advise me. Tell me what I am t0 

o? 

“There is no advice that I can give which has not been giv? 
ages ago. What more can I say that what was uttered on the shores 
of Galilee during the Hebrew incarnation? Be in the world an! 


————Ó— DE TSE ——— 
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decepiion. You know very well it was not with nie that the plan 
for coming to Simla originated. Nor was it I e 
society in which we now find ourselves.” 

T listened carefully, as Grace went on in her gentle impressive 
way, and was rather pleased at being able to foresee the point she ` 
was going to make. i 2E 

«That is quite true,” I struck in with some 
coming to Simla was entirely against your will, and you consented 
to itonly at my repeated requests. And the society we have drop- 
ped into is entirely due to the notes of introduction I brought. 
Whatever blame there be in the matter, undoubtedly falls to my 
share. I know that, and I have been perpetually trying “to see 
how this rough hewn block is going to shape itself,” 

It was here that Grace had me entirely at her mercy. Shortly 
after our marriage I sought an interview with the Master, and he 
advised me to pass a few seasons at Simla. Ofcourse I readily 
accepted the Master's advice, and he gave me some notes of intro- 
duction to an-American millionaire, whohad made his acquaintance 
while travelling in Cashmere, and, as I learned afterwards from 
Mr. Rider himself, whose life-he had saved during a landslip in 
Ladak. It was through Mr. Rider’s kindness that we were 
introduced to what people usually call the best society in Simla. ; 

“It is not a question of blame or praise,” Grace rejoined. “ Ono 
must look facts in the face in order to come to a right decision 

upon them. I spoke merely descriptively and not to find fault with 
you. The only thing I wanted you to see is, that to preserve 
social honesty we must give these balls. But I must be honest with 
you, and frankly admit that tho giving of balls is not a painful 
duty. tome. I like it myself very much. Itis no use denying 
the fact. T am by nature a frivolous woman of the world and must 
take’ time to ‘reform. T am rich, young and pretty—I know it, 
m you know it too, although you may harmonize it with the 
uture when I shall be old and ugly.” 

races last statements nearly staggered me. For thé first time 
ae DAC she: made determined attempts to lead the conversa- 
po e discussion of her personality. When, earlier in the 
dot PU the first attempt was madein this direction I was 

"s *) 7 16 for the moment, but I was determined not to encourage 

1b quickly passed out of my mind. But the repetition 

Sei às noteworthy, At other times I should have tried to 

asi Sms RS Straw and discover the direction of the wind. But 

Us Gram felt secure in the detachment of all the personal interest 
da be that had been growing within me. Grace’s remark 

it and s py, made me inattentive to her conversation. She noticed 

which, Ped, and thus pub an end to the train of reflection upon 

XU DA mind was starting, | | E à 

her Hend must not think,” Grace went on, with a haughty toss of 

and admir, that Tam vain enough to be deceived by the flattery - 

My p dis ation which a woman in my position naturally vod 

lt; 4, ure and enjoyment arises from quite a different sour i 

luman need intensely interesting to study the workings of t or 
. 7 lam a philosopher in my way, although you do | 


who sought the 


emphasis. “ Our 
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‘not appreciate mo because I do not belong to the weepmg 
fraternity. Life is avast field for the acquisition of experience, and 
I think it would be positively a crime to convert myself into ap 
ascetic in my youth, and lose the opportunity of gaming the expen. 
ence which the world alone can offer. If Lean wisely regulate | 
my mind I shall gain more by my present mode of life than by | 
any other. Besides, all the possibilities of nature must be realized, | 
Even you would blame me if Í became a Yogini (Female Indian | 
ascetic) at once. There would be no practical justice in that.” | 
T did not want Grace to imagine that the higher life involveda | 
sacrifice of all the æsthetic faculties in our nature. So I fell in 
with her mood and said :— 
Kivutyapdsyd bharanont yauvant 
Dhritam troy bardhaka sovi balkalam 
Vada pradoshe splenta chandra taraka 
Bibhavari yady arunay kalpáte ?* 
-I stopped and looked at Grace. She seemed uncertain whether 
to be pleased or displeased. Not wishing even the lightest cloud | 
upon the fair morning sky, I continued :— | 

« | hope you understand this, It would be a pity if. you forgot | 
Sanskrit altogether." 

«I may have forgotten Sanskrit,” Grace replied, “ but understand | 
the verses you have quoted. Kálidása has always been a great | 
favourite with me. I thank you very much for the neat quotation | 
and the compliment it contains. I see stern philosophy does not 
kill out all the poetical element of our nature. I am glad of that, i 
gives me courage.” 

I was pleased beyond measure at the success of my stratagem 
which I did not impair by any injudicious fault-finding with her 
plans about the balls upon which she had set her heart. Feeling 

| convinced that I was beyond her influence, I looked upon the whole 
adi thing as a part of the duty I had undertaken, and it was not my 
| fault if the performance of it should be occasionally pleasant 
Fortified by these considerations, I heartily entered into Graces 
plans and several times won her thanks and admiration by 9. 
practical wisdom. i 
si Grace left me witha very pleasant smile indeed. But it 
one of thosesmiles that leave an after taste. While filling 2) | 
1 pipe I was perplexed by the suspicion that Grace thought 
firmness was only onthe surface, and that it covered under à gre 
$ weakness, especially where she was concerned. I tried to dismi 
B it from my mind, arguing with myself that it was of no conse | 
b quence what Grace thought of me. I had my duty to do, an à 
dm mot concerned with anything beyond its performance, My pp? 
i was filled, and in the absence of matches I took from the tab? 
E piece of paper to light my pipe. On the touch of fire, 
- began to appear upon the blank sheet of paper. I saw at DUE 


i : had been written upon with invisible ink, and tried to save it 
p 5 LS 2 M^ 
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3 | the fire. But despite my best endeavours, a part of it was destroyed 
s before Í could put out the flames. With comparative ease I deci- 
x] hered the following — 
te « For the sake of all that has been in the past, which is hidden’ 
x 1 from Sf. Clair, for the sake of him to whom you are bound by the 
1 | eternal chain of love and unity of being, this is to request you to 
i | meet me alone at the foot of the hill which lies to the east of Jakko, 
| by the side of the little stream to-morrow at 2 o’clock.—Ratpr 
* | 7 paie d PM UN 
a Every word of it burned into my brain more deeply than the fire 
| had burned the paper. Heaven, earth and hell blended into one 
| another in shapeless confusion. My whole being became a chaos 
| of nameless feeling and sensation. I thought of Ralph Raven- 
| shawe. After the first wave of suffering had swept over me, 
gasping and faint I tried to collect the wreck of thought and 
4 feeling into some coherence and order. I looked at the writing | 
T | again and again, incapable of grasping its meaning. I shrank 
M from what stood staring me in the face with the triumphant 
E malignity of a devil from the nethermost pit. Grace! oh Grace! 
y | I could not think it.’ Ralph Ravenshawe! false friend and deep- 
al dyed villain! I sat motionless, without thought or feeling, in the 
ae | coils of a huge boa constrictor of nameless passion and suffering. | 
n | The wordsI read were graven on my mind beyond the power of 
1 man to erase. I seized the bit of paper and folded and refolded | 
i | 1t. ane as if by a sudden impulse, I put it into my pocket and | 
Ju rushed out of my room for fear of going mad, M. M. C. 
m l ef n4" ( 
fe | Sy uui gus. 
ng l , : 7 
ole | Monistic Psycnuoroar. 
my | De lowing is a brief summary of a series of valuable papers by Dr, 
t n uel that have appeared in the German magazine “ The Sphynx.” 
jg 8 e object of the writer is to present in a connected form the 


ar ; : à S 
uments and facts which go toprove the existence of the soul in man, 


sare us first section on ** The organizing Principle" he shows that all 
fy d construction and invention are but more or less concrete express- 
Tori Mo principles on which tho human being is constituted. 


than b ve see that the functions of the heart cannot be better explained 
d tho im à comparison of this organ with a pump, and in like manner 
d an optie J P? compared to a piano, the lungs to an organ, the eye to 
ni Gothis teal apparatus; if we find that the Grecian temple and the 
158 and f IS exemplify the same principles of form as the human body ; 
was Ron aces that the hypotheses of the scientists as well as the artistic 
pip? of ener lons of the poets all rest on the principle of the least expenditure 
E Proposito P we have a strong evidential basis for the two following 
Du ind : oe 
ai that under ineiplo of form underlying our organism is identical with 
yo% (2) mz 910g our mechanics. à Re MEN 
A Se Common principle of form is again identical with the un- 
qe yas Theis.» the hamai mind," ` s . : 


^ "n x p 2 " s gt i E 
Chology» the author says, “ a foundation is laid for a monistic psy- 
The n nie : i bal: dus x 


à : ; «c | A dd aide 
ture and mind of man, he says, are derived from a common 
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source.: This source has the faculty of both organising and thinking, 
Neither the mechanical theory of the materialists, nor the modern theory 
A of evolution offer so complete an explanation as to preclude any question 
of the existence of an inner organising principle in man. There ig 
nothing to show that the adaptation of the organism to its environment 
is other than an extension of the principle above laid down, that man 
veflects his own structure in his works. The action of heredity in its 
influence on forms confirms this view. 
The facts of somnambulism go to show that we are the concrete 
i expression of a transcendental original subject. This we infer from 
> the fact.that the somnambule can, as it were, see into his own organism 
and prescribe remedies for his bodily ailments. This would not be | 
possible unless the transcendental self was acquainted with some | 
standard of perfect health, and thus we go on to infer the presence of an, 
' organising principle. Thus, if from the analogy with which we started, it. 
is to be inferred that the organising principle in us is identical with the 
unknown principle that influences our thought, the facts of som- 
nambulism further lead to the conclusion that this principle is also i 


> SoS $60 cto ae eee 


identical in organisation. * In both cases however, the unknown is only | 
nnknown ina relative sense, it is unknown to the earthly manifested | 
form but not to the transcendental subject." 
i - Against this view it is objected that the thinking soul is at the same 
time the life principle of the body. But we find that the somnambule is 
not only able to see his own interior organisation, but to examine it 
critically and to point out how far it departs from the normal state, 
hence we infer that the organising principle governs not only thought 
but organisation also. 

* Tf the organising principle is of a transcendental nature, if it pre- 
cedes our earthly manifested form and the body is only its concrete 
expression, it must also survive the death of the body. The produc |. 
the body, is dissolved at death; but the producer, the organising pnr | 
ciple, the individual power, remains.” e | 

“Thus from the existence of an organising principle follows not only | 
pre-existence but also.immortality.” | 

The question now arises, how is it that a transcendental existent? 
80 exactly conforms to earthly conditions ? 

According to Darwin the organic form is the product of external | 
relations ; according to transcendental philosophy it is the product 0 
an inner formative principle. These two propositions can be reconciled 
if we refer the conformity to environment, not to earthly consequence? 
alone, bnt to the organising principle itself, which, in each incarnatio® 
makes use of previously acquired results. If this be so, the transee!" 
dental subject must be capable of development. - 

Man as we find him can only be explained on the hypothesis that 
there is behind him an existence, either completely or partially formen 
possessing the capacity of adaptation to environment as the rest 
on previous existences, ‘This transcendental subject is capable of modifica 
4 tion for good or for evil by the circumstances of each earthly existent 
** According’ to the materialists, the soul is a function of the body; © 1 
+ this i8 not: so, for in reality it is the body that.is a function of the 9073 | 
The pantheistic view that theindividual form and the individual 27. | 
belong to the phenomenal world does not explain how it was that s 
stance came to be split up into such different and. oppo? ig 

Christian mystics are again mistaken in calling the b en 

he soul, for the former is rather the work aud €07 ` 


£ 
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| In the second chapter, on the psychology of Aristotle, Du Prel 
| shows that in the works of the ancient philosopher, body and mind con- 


! 

"| stitute a unity. Aristotle does not confine the functions of the soul 
E to the mental region alone but connects it also with the form, nourish- 
& ment and growth of the body, and hence admits the presence of soul in 
i] animals and plants ; a tenet warmly defended by;Fechner in modern times. 
S | Qur author shows that physiology does not contradict the conclusions 
of Aristotle, for it demonstrates that not only the voluntary butalso the 


e involuntary motions of the body are governed by the nervous system, 
ae | and the only difference between the nerves is that the thinking function 
| is carried on through the cerebral nervous system and the life functions 
m through the ganglionic. The seat of consciousness is in the brain, and 
& | we are unconscious of the life functions because the ganglionic system 
n. | is only indirectly connected with the brain, but there is no reason for | 
Um assuming that there are two principal sources of organic change in the | 
o | body, on the contrary both systems must be the product of a single 
i- | organising principle. If the two nervous systems are totally distinct, | 
| we cannot explain the fact that there are some people who are able to | 
y | exercise conscious control over the involuntary system, as for instance by 


increasing the rapidity of the pulse. 

According to Aristotle the soul is tothe body as form is to matter, 
and thus the two form a complete unity. The great mistake of the 
dualists is that they make no distinction between soul and conscious- | 
it | ness, whereas’ the true statement of the case is that the soul is not | 

consciousness, but consciousness is an attribute of the soul. 


e | | 
| If we separate consciousness as a directing force and the actual | 
| cause of the functions manifested through it, we should have to ascribe 
| involuntary actions to some other cause. Moreover the highest mental | 
to | action would demand the clearest consciousness, but this is not the case, | 
it, for the workings of the genius are the workings of the unknown through 
" 5 him and he is but the instrument. We think, as a rule, with conscious- | 
:] ness, but not through consciousness. The prime cause of thought is in | 
ly j the unknown. Mind and nature do not therefore stand to one another | 
| in a causal relation, but are co-ordinates, and derive their common origin | 
co i rom a third—a transcendental subject. 2| 
i lf the soul does not lose its power of organising at the death | 
al of the body, it cannot die when the body dies. If there is a necessary | 
of | relation between the soul and the body, so that the body is merely the: 
ed cutward manifestation of the soul, the soul must have some quality | 
369 answering to form, and must bein some sense material. Aristotle 


ea not shirk this issue, but attributes materiality to thesoul, This 
as also the view of the stoics and the epicureans. Ex ae uci 
9 idea of the existence of the astral body was not however origina- 


jat mes by Aristotle it was taught before his time by Pythagoras, who 

ed, ad learned it from the Egyptians, who themselves owed it to India. 
‘of ^ © Same idea occurs also in the writings of Paul, especially in the well | 
car Ns d -passage in the epistle to the Corinthians. In later times we find | 


by all t mne was held by most of the fathers of the Christian church and 


| 
pat -26 mystics of the middle ages. Paracelsus especially sets forth | 
al, iio tistonce of the astral body wary, plainly in his works, In later 
nd | theory, ^ JOUnger Fichte. was perhaps the foremost defender of this 
tho Of philos, „° Sind indeed a remarkable consensus of opinion on the part 
ing „of tho Phera, physicians, theologians and mystics as to the existence 
åf “hence ito 5l body, “ita survival after the death of the physical body, and 
e "ion ig oo eParate existence apart from the physical body; and this:opi- - 


: nBrmed by the popular traditions of all peoples id all ages: 
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From the fact that persons who have had limbs amputated still go on 
thinking that the limb is whole, that animals begin to use orgaus when: 
young, that have not yet grown into existence, as for instance young. 
goats butt before their horns have grown; also from the fact that 
persons born with deformed limbs do not feel the existence of thig 
deformity, and also, as is shown by the case of the Seeress of Prevorst 
somnambules, when they see persons who have lost a limb, see the 
whole man as if with no limb missing, the author deduces a further 
presumption in favour of the existence of the astral body. 

With regard to the ‘‘ Double" our author says that its appearance ig: 
conceivable. 

I. Iu life, (a) as an involuntary separation of the astral from the 
physical body, (b) as a voluntary separation—the mayavi rupa. (c) as 
separation resulting from the exertion o£ the will of another. (IL) While 
i dying. (IIl) After death, (a) as a voluntary appearance of the astral 
body—ghosts. (b) as an appearance brought about by outside influence— 
i materialisations, necromancy. ' 

; The phenomena of the Double fall into two categories ; first, when a 
f man sees his own Double, and secondly when the Double is seen by 
another. ; 
Several authorities both ancient and modern are quoted by the writer 
and the following are some of the instances he... gives of these appear- 
ances : 
p, While Lord Byron was at Patras, in Greece, ill with fever, his 
cue was twice seen in London by Peel when walking down St. James's 
treet. 
1 A young student went to visit a German clergyman named Horst. 
i As he was well known to the family he was merely told—in answer to 
his enquiry—that Horst was in his study. The young maa went: 
upstairs to the study and at that very moment several of the inmates 
of the house saw Horst in the garden adjoining the house. Some ono 
| went upstairs to tell the young man that Horst was in the garden, and 
: both saw the latter sitting at his desk in the clothes he generally wore 
i in the garden. At the same moment Horst was heard calling them to 
1 come to him in the garden, They went down and found him working m 
the garden. i 

Professor Perty says thata Miss Sophie, a friend of Madame N. an 
her daughter, was one day sitting on the sofa with the mother, listen- 
ing to the daughter who was playing the piano. Sophie leant back anc 
elosed her eyes to enjoy the musie, and then the lady saw Sophie g0 Er. 
stand—in her astral body—by the piano, while at the same time she ais 
saw her on the sofa. On another occasion the samo young '9 
appeared to her friend, when they were some considerable distance er : 
This time Sophie was lying on her bed with a bad headache, pis tho 
; a strong desire to see her friend and it seemed to her that she visite ! 

latter in dream. : EU 
Another instance is that of ono Peter Muller, a farmer, vio 
often to be seen by his wife and servants, when in reality de. dono | 
when his mind was concentrated on something he wanted to hav! A | 
at the place where he appeared. E ime | 
N eia physician is also mentioned who used to appear som pub 
T to his patients when he had made a special appointment with: thom i | 
— had been prevented from keeping his engagement. i the relations of | 
| stets might be multiplied without number, and: if tho Te M he 
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d fae 1 m : th anything at 955. 
observed facts by credible witnesses are worth anything t Du Pre 
existence of the Double is amply provedi: The great poiut the 
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: " hese appearances—when not due to outside influence— 
makes e cae T the mind of the individual who &ppears. 
are d usconcludes that the soul not only exists but moreover rules 
He M the latter being only its manifestation. This he shows to be 
the posi will be seen from the above, both by theoretical consider- 
the od well as by practical examples, and thus, while establishing the 
ations E goul and body, he makes a first step towards proving that this 
un a capable of infinite extension and higher development beyond the 
B of the seen, under conditions that we can as yet but imperfectly 
realms end owing to the limits of ordinary consciousness, 


A FALLEN lpor*. 
Somr five or six years ago a lady in London told me a Story of an 
idol from India, which had brought ruin and disgrace, iu some instances 


culminating in death, upon every hapless possessor. To her certain 


knowledge three successive owners of this unlucky emblem of divinity 
had come to utter grief. Such was the simple earnestness of the narra- 
‘tor that I felt as if I was standing on a glass stool and holding the poles 
of a powerful galvanie battery whilst she recounted disasters compared 
with which the tria!s of Job would sink into insignificance. After a sleep- 
less night I sent off a little image, which had occupied a conspicuous 
place in my collection of curios, to a maidenaunt with a penchant for 
missionary societies, who had made a will in my favour, Now, after the 
lapse of years I find that this story has reincarnated as a novel, and 
owes its rebirth to Mr. Anstey. 

The idol and the (?) saint in whose honour it was set up are introduced 
to the reader in a Prologue, which forms a complete story in itself. A 


. “diva; ‘Arhat’ or * Tirthankar’ had long been expected by the Jains, a 


sect of Buddhist schismatics. The Guru of the sect discovered the tirth- 
ankar to have incarnated in a village in Mysore, its fleshly envelope being 
Qe body of a lad whose ‘superior force of will and ingenuity procured 

m the leadership in all mischievous enterprises,’ It was passing strange, 
but ‘there could be 

ore every one of the mystic signs and marks which denoted his high 
mission, Accordingly, t 
was trained for his hi 


alanka - 
Ea for such was the mystic name conferred on the holy man, 
Gh m ower over the forces of nature, though ‘his miracles, to the 


CX , 
NS to pass his life in self-e 
» to the Surprise of th 
ff and swollen 
. anonization 
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thankarg m Ram 
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morning following the installation of his new object of worship, Acharya 
Chick was sitting in the temple porch in meditation, when he D 
interrupted by an unexpected visit from his rival, Ram Chunga, of the 
large Brahman temple near by. The great Brahman had on sundr 
Occasions made offers to the ministrant of the Jain temple to purchased 
an image of Siva which was enshrined in the sanctuary of the tirthankars, 
Now, he demanded that the God should be given up to him without 
payment, and when the Jain mildly remonstrated, poured into hig 
ear a story about the defunct ascetic—‘a story of stolen joys, of 
detection, hideous punishment and fierce despair’; and how a dancing 
girl of the Brahman temple had shared his fate. The Jain remaining, 
obdurate, the Brahman devoted him to the anger of the gods, and 
departed. The story goes on to relate how Acharya Chick found 
all the offerings and all the adornments of all his little circle of 
gods removed and piled up before the effigy of Chalanka; and, on the 
following day, all the gods were found to have been thrown down from 
their niches and defaced (had their noses and ears cut off). Finally, 
by the importunities of his flock the Jain was forced to promise the 
i idol of Siva to his enemy, who arranged a mighty procession to conduct 
it with tom-tom and tamasha to its new home, At sunset the rath, or 
idol-car, arrived, containing the image of the great Brahma, who had 
come to escort his partner in the Hindoo Trimurti to his new home, 
Siva was placed by his side, and the curtains were drawn around them 
whilst the Brahman held forth to the crowd. On drawing back tho 
drapery, it was found that the two idols were broken and scattered in 
fragments about the car, whilst the ugly little tirthankar occupied tho 
seab of honour! The Brahman was discomfited, The Jains bore 
their new god in triumph to the shrine, where he remained honoured 
EB x and worshipped until Tippoo Sahib *took it into his ill-regulated head 
| io force the Mussulman faith indiscriminately upon all his subjects, 
when the temples were destroyed and the idols buried. 
Not feeling myself sufficiently versed in the mysteries of temple 
interiors and temple life to trust to my own judgment in such matters, 
i and ab the same time being desirous of doing justice to the talents and 
erudition of the author, I submitted the Prologue for criticism to à 
venerable Brahman, whose impenetrability of countenance and dignity 
of carriage proclaimed him to be a man of superior wisdom in all matters 
connected with the gods- 
«Your white-faced Aryan writer, he remarked in measured tones, 02 
returning me the book, may be wise in his own conceit, but ne "m 
nothing about the gods. Why should he write a book ab all, if noi" 
sing their praises ? What reason can he have for making this Wl 
little image of sectarian insignificance destroy the effigy ot S cb 
Brahma? Besides this Saheb-logue of the West displays crass ignorant 
in every line he writes. To begin with, he calls a worthy Brahman | the 
Chunga, an uncouth combination of syllables, by which none ° pild 
«twice born’ ever was or ever could he named. Agam, A no 
‘jn our country, ere he cuts his second teeth, knows that Cee 7 dance 
avatars, and was never represented as a man-lion with a supera be ml 
of arms and a figure across his knees. Know that it maa dness o 
— Vishnu, who incarnated as the Nara-Sinha* to punish the e Bray 
the giant Hirunya Kasipu. It is told in the Agni Parana d i i 
the door-keeper of Paradise, obtained a boon from De have powe 
gods nor men, nor other created things then existing, shou took pirth 


—— 
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4 From the Sanskrit Nara, a man, Sinha, à lion. 
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-tho daitya Hirunya Kasipu, openly defied the god Vishnu, and became 
as th f terror to the three worlds: how his son Prahlada rebuked 
a source each he was cast into the fire, dashed against the rocks, 
him, HUE intothe sea, trampled on by elephants, and subjected 
DEUS usand other tortures from which he miraculously escaped, attri- 
| to D s deliverance to the omniscience, omnipresence and omnipotence 
| Pop dd Vishnu ; upon which his father, the demon-man, struck one 
| e pn d stal pillars with his sabre, and scofingly ordered the god to 
| d af if he were present: how Vishnu came out in the form of a 
| pO ha, preceded by a stifling vapour, laid the demon king upon his 
Nara-Sinha, pl i ; e o 3 2 
| knee, and tore out his entrails, without violating the boon of Brahma; 
| for the time was twilight, neither day nor night, the avatar was a type 
which had never up to that time appeared, and the king was neither in 
| heaven nor on earth, but between the two, on the knees of the avenger of 
the sanctity of the gods, Your author does not even know the literature 
| of his own country; for your pundit-poet Edwin Arnold in his hymn 
i ngs: 
| o es 5 ** When thou thy giant foe didst seize and rend, 
Fierce, fearful, long and sharp were fang and nail; 
Thou who the lion and the man didst blend, 
| Lord of the universe ! Hajl, Narsingh, hai] !" 
| _ “Then, again, this young man who presumes to write about the gods 
| describes a pot-bellied image of Siva! In the first place, he is not repre- 
| sented by an image, but by a lingham, the emblem of power ; and in the 
i second place, the only god witha large abdomen, of all the thirty-three 
crores of the Hindoo Pantheon, is the god Ganesh. Butfor this mistake 
| some allowance must be made on the score of his nationality,for we are told 
that in England the Belly-god receives much worship, and that a special 
| caste called the Al-der-men, under their caste-leader, the May-or, sacrifice 
to him hecatombs of sacred oxen, and of the earth-supporting turtle. Fur- 
thermore, every idol has to be constructed according to mathematical 
Tons and measurements, which are given in a special book upon 
idol i Des If the rules ave not accurately followed in every detail, the 
A E e to be taken possession of by some powerful evil spirit, could 
piou cut to you a lac of the most gross“ errors which this im- 
* youth has committed. Let him take warning, and not arouse 
nt of the gods. But I must take leave, as I have 
orm." With that my venerable friend departed. The 
worthy man are unanswerable, but I am inclined to 
of national pora conem hat severe in his strictures, and allowed a Spice 
ofa visions ila 1ce to tincture his remarks, From the point of view 
temple nanteh en reader, a grande liaison sérieuse between a yogi and a 
dti e "girlis unique; though in the ancient books of the East 
WS üncommon—as for example, the Vikramaditya—in which 
© palace, wi m à wager with king Vikram that she would bring to 
grass ang mo, im a year, a yogi who was half buried in the jungle, with 
8868 growing over him, and won her bet by pretending to 
rom heaven. The scenes iu the temple and the dia- 
Who ig > the rival priests make very pretty reading for any one 
Be ovels of Ely versed in Oriental lore. For our pleasure in read- 
fet Tang. or pond it is perhaps fortunate that we are mot all 
T al Ogethoy ists, for that matter,—for the Buddha condemned. 
pai). Sto 1 ; 4 da 
j ills imaga Qi deals, with the god's adventures in London. The 
a ; b ad been filehed from its native land in the Gorgeous 
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bric-à-brac, and, after bringing upon him a few minor disasters in the 
way of losses, breakages, burglaries and fires, was purchased by the 
heroine, a young lady described by one of her admirers as ‘so fair, with 
eyes like stars, and a soul snowy pure.’ She is extremely bright and 
sprightly, which is somewhat unusual in the ‘ good girl’ of the story. 
book, As might be expected of so very loveable a girl, Sybil Elsworth 
had a lover; in factshe had several, but she only loved one, a young 
artist just rising into eminence through his talents and the patronage 
of Mrs, Staniland, the young lady’s aunt, who had a mania for unearth., 
ing geniuses, So Miss Sybil sent her idol as a present to her own true 
love, Ronald Campion, who wasnever to part with iton any con sideration. 

Now, as ill luck would have it, this outward semblance of a god in 
dingy, mottled alabaster and dull red lacquer, was baunted by something 
very like a devil—by the restless shade of the hapless Yogi, who came 
to an untimely end uuder circumstances by no means creditable. This 
invisible personality, being anything but pleased at not receiving the 
Puja the simple Jains had paid him in the days of his greatness, vented 
his spleen upon the artist and his friends in a series of phenomena, most 
disastrous in their consequences. Mrs. Staniland’s favourite pug was 
killed, letters miscarried, the lovers were estranged, the artist’s pictures 
were spoiled, and many other very terrible things happened. At last, 
through the kind offices of a young German Swede, with the patronymic 
Axel Nebelsen, the lovers wererelieved of their somewhat too personal god. 


The anthor gives a clever thumb-nail sketch of a certain class of 
London Society, which is neither the beau monde nor Bohemia, but lies 
somewhere on the borderland between the two. AJ his characters are 
living flesh and blood, and not tho mere ink-and-paper people so often 
introduced to us in fiction. About the hero and heroine there 18 
not much to be said. They are lovers, and very good lovers, too, 
Mrs. Staniland is a worldly old lady, with a ‘purplish mauve aura, an 
a good heart. ‘She loves to patronise and play the philanthropist, 
and has no desire to hide the light of her virtues: under 2 bushel, 
Mr. Babcock, who plays an important part as Ronald Campion's rival 
for the hand of the fair Sybil, is perhaps the most telling character 
He, too, is am artist, not very successful as a painter, but we 
received everywhere on account of his wealth and his conversation 
talent, which is generally exercised at the expense of his friends. 1 
sums his ideas about Theosophy in a very few words ‘f -e UM 
learn a lot of secrets you mayn’t turn to any account. And what 1 aa 
end of it all? Being ‘absorbed into Buddha’—which, as far ag + Ch: 
make out, won't make any difference to old Buddha, and wou 
end of me, Not that Nebelson hasn’t powers of some kind. I "ve xh 
fellow do things with cigarettes that were quite astounding 12 their pond 
and he produced a succession of raps out of old Lady Timberlake? hem: 
the other evening that I wouldn’t have believed unless I d hex 
As for bell sounds, when he's in form he'll tinkle all over RT 
and they say he actually materialised a strawberry the other 027 sing 
they were half-a-crown a piece. Only where's the sense of matet = Terr 


4 
= 
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- 


one strawberry ? These chaps ain’t practical.” This would-be 9 RE we | 


Nebelsen, is quite a new character, and plays a conspicuous Pa for whe? 
drama, His ‘greenness’ in matters occult is well brought o5 rs adv! 
asked how to exorcise an elementary he quotes Cromwell Var ab 


o spiritualists, who are troubled by spooks‘ two ounces o 


* 3 tro 
tries to work wonders by following the letter of [sis 7" i 
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; will be found in vol. ii, p. 507.) “The sacred tetragram | 
words he uses WI hes seou at } le Lwa ] $ jf 1 | 

| the mystics,” says he, ^ see ; at each angle write one letter of the . l 
oa name—the four Buddhas who came and have passed away.” i 
oe iiis veriest neophyte in occultism knows that the mirific name can- i 
| 2 be put into letters—cannot even be communicated,— and that when ! 
| iie passages occur in Kabbalistic, Rosicrucian and Alchemical works, 
Fey are to be taken figuratively, and can only be understood by those 
| who have crossed the threshold and gained possession of the ke 
| io the mysteries. From this it might be inferred that Mr. Babcock's 


| 

insinuation, that the lightning which destroyed the image might 
i have been attracted by the metal palette-knife, would be nearer 
| the truth than the assertion of the aspirant to chelaship: ‘I did 
| those; unless, indeed, some friendly power responded to his earnest 
prayer and wielded in his behalf the forces of the elemental 
plane. The scene in question makes a good dénouement, and the 
| various emotions of the little party in the nextroom are well brought 
| out, Perhaps the magical part of the exorcism, or rather the dissolution of 
| the elemental and his effigy, would have been all the more effective ifa 
| little more colouring had been given to it. Herr Nebelsen, with his 
book-knowledge of occultism, would hardly have omitted incense and 
certain other properties generally described as necessary adjuncts to ceremo- 
nial magic, Another effective scene is that in which the guileless Swede 
| endeavours to convince a frivolous drawing-room party of the truth of 
| the eternal verities by means of a few phenomena, in the performance 
| of which he has but partial success; for a drawing-room chair is ripped 
up but the long lost doll of the lady who desires its restoration is not 


found: also a cigarette which was burnt in a candle, does not reappear 
at the command of the young neophyte. The conclusion, where he 


aoe à note, as he believes, from his Guru, but in reality written and 
Paiste Mr. Babcock, saying in Greek characters: “ Do not a dam- 
$ 18 a capital stroke of humour. Under the circumstances, it is 


not improbable that, if the advice had come from a Guru, it would have 


! 

j 

| 

| 
| een In a similar strain. | 
‘he ea. hangs upon the manifestations of Tirthankar’s ghost. In | 
displa reece and arrangement of these phenomena the author has | 
l condition great discretion and has adapted himself to all sorts and. | 
3 shows o readers, The thorough-going sceptic will say ‘‘ Ah! he | 
/ believer Be that theosophical and spiritualistic humbug.” The half 
j blown M Say “ There may be something in it after all;" and the full i 
d take jt. men will be able to take it in the light in which he should: | 
; Upon which ; author has got a very good idea of the general principles | 
lis Connecti such things are worked—the nature of the elemental and | 
d throw; sae with the idol, its manner of effecting its object by i” 
E thing Whilst tya, or illusion, on its victim, and making him do one j 
; tion and rea ui thinks that he is doing another : also as to its final dissolu- | 
3 E. explainin cree Into cosmic matter. There is always a possibility _ | 
g bed a et e occurrences by natural causes, which has been | 
T Sa Generally the case with occult phenomena, and is likely to 


SS RR 
pah ling-block 


to ‘ researchers’ for some time to come’ There 


it to rect Smears d Anstey's which cannot thus be explained away. 


gð natun SE me red paint across the idol’s eyes and defies 
ab belt Vision NM He becomes colour-blind, and only regains his. 
gl « ys pow ue removing the stain from the imageand owning his 
bo ac allen Tao 


n. Tc » m. Meer d Sul... ras 
PAyfu zn 18 more or less a skit on Theosophy. But the sirokes — — 
80 free. from spite that no one will enjoy reading ib 
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more than the theosophists, themselves ; most of them are striving to get 
beyond their personalities, and for a man to be able to laugh at a ick 
against himself is certainly a step in that direction. Indeed, many of 
the points will be missed by those readers who are totally unacquainted 
with the literature of the subject. It will probably be a greater succesg 
than “ Vice-Versà ;" for the plot of that novel was so utterly impossible 
as to make it laughable as a screaming farce; but the present work jg 
endowed with such a close semblance of reality, and such a fine vein 
of humour that itis worthy of a higher place in the realm of fiction 
The book bears evidence of thorough and careful workmanship, aud 
the dialogue is always sprightly. Mr .Austey's ‘ Fallen Idol’ is likely 
to be set: on high in Europe for some time to come. It has already 
passed beyond its first edition, and may have fifty. 

: Neus 


Tse Pars. 
- Ty the June and July numbers of this magazine Mr. Bjerregaard con- 
tinues his valuable notes on Sufism. These numbers also contain farther 
instalments from ‘A Hindu Chela’s Diary,” descriptive of the writer's 
visit to Benares, and in which he says that all the temples in that holy 
city were originally intended to serve as a permanent record of the 
occult doctrine. In the same way the whole land of Egypt is said, both 
in its territorial divisions and the position and symbology of its build | 
ings and monuments, to be a great book of initiation. In an articleon | 
the “ Polarity of the Human Body,” Mr. Quetil says : ‘‘ The human body | 
represents three horse-shoe magnets, two of them having the neutral | 


point at the summit of the head and the third in an inverted position to | 
that of the two first ones. The axisof the most important divides us | 
laterally from right to left, the other from the forepart to the back pari | 
of the body. The first horse-shoe magnet has its neutral point at the | 
summit of the head, and its extremities or poles at the right hand an | 
| the left hand ; the right hand being the positive, and the left hand the | 
negative pole. The second horse-shoe magnet has also its neutral pomt | 

i at the summit of the head, and the extremities or poles of its two bran- 

i ches are the right and the left foot; the right foot being positive and the 
left foot negative. The third horse-shoe magnet has its neutral point ? 
the perineum, and the extremities of its brauches are the forehead 8n? 

negative. 
cially 

e, iu into 


T the occiput; the forehead being positive and the occiput 
i “Living the Higher Life" is a practical and valuable articl 
q intended to warn Theosophists against forcing themselves unprepar? 
asceticism. ; ; 
5 . The July number also contains continuations of papers on the 
1 metic Philosophy and the Kabbala. (S 

- Mr. Judge has been, thus far, giving us an interesting ™ 
beautifully printed on superior paper, and at a cheap price. 
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| Tur VicHARA SAGARA:* jo aud 
i up Vicbára Sagara, or Ocean of Thought, is an admire edant? 
b» indeed, exliaustive treatise, in Hindustani,on the main probleme colobra 

philosophy, by the well-known Sàdhu Nischaladas, a pupil © E right 


; ted Mahatma Dádu. All knowledge begins with thoughts ^4 pay — 
" knowledge follows from right thought; which Shree 92 , 
f n AUAM É 2 : OE e “ea its be inning, 9 5 
defines to be none other than the inquiry into life, its beg 3 dospli 
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The Vichára Sagara is an ocean of thought in this sense of the word: 
The book opens with the usual description of the four requisites of a 
composition. eo M. an the nos no object. 
ualities which make a reader or student of the Vedanta 
Ee the whole of the preliminary stages of Raja Yoga, beginning 
with Viveka, Mab rd ben Mumukshutá, The book then 
conceives three different kinds of students, varying in the degree of their 
preparation, natural as well as acquired, for appreciating the truths ofan 
abstruse yet rational and sublime philosophy like the Vedanta ; and end) 
with having made each of them Jivanmukta (absolved even while livings 
by various arguments, pro and con, suited to the requirements of 
each. Thisis carried out by a beautiful allegory, in which Tatvadristi 
(Intuition), Ape ee ee S CHOR (Free-thinking)—the 
three sons of king Shubha Santati oly Sanskára), attain to moksha 
under proper instruction, the last having advised a father also, of the 
truths of the highest aim. There are many Sanskrit works on the 
philosophy of the Vedanta, all based on the Upanishads and the Sutras 
of Vyas as explained by Shankara, which itis difficult for many reasons 
to go through in any short period of time, The present volume, in- 
asmuch as it embodies in itself all the principal things contained in 
these works, is really a blessing to those who do not know Sanskrit. 
ms dum more, a certain knotty points the work displays such 
ucidity and accuracy of thought that it is almost difficult to deny that 
ee p raen the like of it is not easy to find. We matt 
mat UM e the benefit of those who wish to study this rare 
Dolhi, S been translated into English by some gentleman in 
see ii a a ecu mede E 
of tho former E UM modern science, that the ultimate nature 
fM Su God e comprehended.. It cannot be said to eist in 
"LP ON EN qus —the great knower of all—exisís; nor can it be 
moina Re e sense in which the ‘horns of a hare" do not exist. 
able. But th £ sat as well as asat, 4. e., anirvachaniya, or indescri- 
and of Brahma (th edanta further maintains that nothing exists but in 
and that t SN 16 supreme sat) devoid of all properties or conditions, 
This, the n poc a creation is but a mere shadow in reality. 
Opponents, as Re orte of the Vedanta, is attacked by all descriptions of 
rable. Tf Rie Potion extremely untenableand therefore easily vulne- 
eee stands dis uM a Brahma, is without conditions, 
Avidyd, onion. ovhetical shadow of the world ? How, again, can 
its Opposite. piane, the material cause of this shadow, co-exist with 
And how, last] ee or dnyana, the hypothetical attribute of Brahma ? 
n Snake, ea ni Aa the analogy of a rope conceived in darkness to be 
gated against th yee be falsely attributed to Brahma, unless it be 
rectly e Aypothesis that; like the snake, it also had been 
at some previous moment? These are the logical 


ifficulties e In reality, 
edant > eXOteri E . 
antic the c, of Course—besetting a clear comprehension of the 


or * Li . LH L 
tons, which w 9 may assure our readers without indulging in any 


onld necessarily lengthen this short notice, that the 

n 2 clear and concise solution of all these 
8 4 cessary t c : = 

Wem P atico ean fay pus a thing should be clear in theory 

dayang zm the Pon to one more point which is defined with equal 

Pring, {cilightene d e under review. What are the marks of a true 

: ha. ere der Is he able to free himself from the law of 

© doubts which darken ihe mental vision of many 
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an inquirer into the secrets of the higher sciences. Let him who wish 
to realise the characteristics of a true Guru turn to the Vichára Sig a 
and he will find therein a clear and logical statement of the SS 
which an enlightened sage can be distinguished from the rest of d 
world. 

Besides these and many similar points of note there is not a single 
creed, not any single school of philosophy, which has not its pron 
place assigned to it in the attempt at general reconciliation put forth 
in this volume. With this brief analysis of the book and its contents, it 
will be seen that it is justly inscribed with the couplet :— j 


qms amener SAGA AAN | 
«ma wen aiara WII 


t i. e, The Shastras (the different cults. and creeds) howl on, like 
jackals in a forest, only so long as the mighty lion of the Vedanta has 

not sent forth his thundering roar. 
To the book is appended a small bnt very valuable treatise, styled 
l the Vrittiratndvali, by the well-known Pandita Pitambaradasaji of 
| Bombay, whose notes; critical and explanatory, on the body of the book 
under notice are most valuable. The Vritbiratnavali is am abridgement 
of the Vrithiprobhákara of Nischaldas, the author of the Vichara 
Sigara, which appears to be based mostly o» the text of the Vedauta 
Paribhisha, This is a rather technical and abstruse work, setting forth 
the nature of knowledge, and of the instruments of knowledge, begin- 
ning with Perception, in accordance with the principles of the Vedanta, 
as opposed to those of the Nyaya and other minor philosophies. Astudy 
of this or any similar work is most essential to a clear comprehension 


of all the facts of the sublime Vedanta. 
M. N. D. 


Hitoy und dhepsonal Totes. 


Wa hear from Germany that itis proposed to reorganise the d v 
o 


the original Rosicrucian Brotherhood of the Middle Ages (nov 
confounded with the Masonic Rosicrucians) and to form them into * 
secret mystical society, having the following objects :— nd 
The object of the Rosicrucian Society is to heal all diseases of the x ^ 
and those of the body ; to cure not only individual men, but humanity "bid 
whole, of ignorance and its consequent evils, such as superstition, ea 
desires, fear and doubt, animosityand passions, and thereby to preven”. 
eure allthe causes that produce bodily diseases; for the body itse" d 
product of the mind, all diseases, whether inherited or acquired, aantal 


equilibrium we may cure the causes that produce suffering. 


the health of the body, the health of the mind should ba dd faith 


of the Supreme ; with hope based upon knowledge ; 
£ “ God,” will be more use ae often 
infuso his body with drugs, which fregently do harm, av y ue | 
the manifestations O^ "aim 

themselves aro letb Xo actio™ 
w of Karma, whose * 3 
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if merely suspended, will manifest itself still more powerfully on some 
'e occasion. 
RS M UN Society is, therefore, properly speaking a medical 
DA although not in the ordinary acceptation of that term.* It is 
a od to be composed of members, who are * physicians for the soul," 
x iili ideal Rosicrucian is a person, who is a “ physician" as well as a | 
eren ; a king in the realm of tbe mind, who knows all the laws and | 
SEIS that exist in his kingdom, and who rules by the power of the | 
universal spirit, acting through him. If to his knowledge of the mind is 
added a knowledge of the details in regard to the anatomy, physiology, 
eto., of tho body, and an understanding of the relations that exist between 
that body and external nature, his usefulness will be correspondingly 
increased. pee 
Such a priest, king and physician was THEOPHRASTUS Paracetsus, the 
reorganizer of the ancient Rosicrucian Society, His system of medi- 
cino was a Universal system, intended for the mind as well as for the 
body; his principal remedy was an Universal Panacea, a spiritual 
“tincture ’’ composed of faith, hope and good will, which, if wisely 
employed, “‘tinctured”’ the source of all life with that which gives life, 
purifying the mind and restoring the body to health. 
It will be admitted, that to accomplish this great object, a great 
deal of knowledge will be required. Those who desire to assist nature 
in the development of man should know the constitution of man; the 
. organizations of his higher principles as well as that of his lower ones, 
ane the relations in which these organizations stand to each other and 
Sheena nature, to the Universal Mind, and to the source of all life; 
EE nd gar of Rosicrucian Society, therefore, is to acquire 
= pee aa l mhe departments of „nature, as well as in that realm 
ad T ed Dini; but as the highest, or divine principle in man, 
ie ae k der only. be known by studying it in its manifestations. 
quenily a manifestation of form of which we know is man, conse- | 
ce ee be their principal study; and as the divine Atma, !| 
ilu os ie o study can, by a seeker after the truth, be found no- 
dico WR eee Bn his own soul, consequently the aim of the true 
may come to qo Prepare the conditions by which this divine principle 
own sou], “consciousness, and attain self-knowledge within his 


The th; : " 
their Soret of Rosicrucians is to practice the truth, and to employ 
as the mos af ae for such purposes as will be the most usefnl; and 
greatest numm ulis.that which confers the greatest benefits upon the 
ameliorate th er, consequently their principal efforts are directed to 
e hayo n condition of humanity as a whole. 
Philosophy ezciYed the above first 
t iS dert a with the Wisdom-Religion—and it appears to us 


i of mankind. 9 a great and important work in the spiritual ameli- 


€———————————— MÀ TEA OT AOE O REE € 


e E ed 


=“ 


ORAE pan ee Oe O 


v-— 


A l number an those who read the article on the Rosicrucians, 
i ctio of do. 118 Magazine, will remember, there is in Europe 
h on this AY? lain hidd UE formerly belonging to the old Rosicrucians. 
to en 18 Store Ouse of s LOT a, long time, and it is now proposed to draw 
legiti? e eonlq d wisdom for the good of the world. Needless 


mu € heirs only triumphant success to a Society formed by 
with P? built fee Wisdom of Theophrastus. - If this be such an bug 
l ness this m Sure foundation of the Divine Science, and we hail 
that it ama econ of the Rosy Cross, and rejoice in the 
Sare once more to shine over land and sea. 


Nn Fo Sr E 
Medicine,” Originates fro 


m medear,to heal. . - 
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BEQUESTS. 


By direction of the Council, we call the special attention of any of our 
brothers who may be disposed to leave property to the Society by will 
to the form of Bequest at the end of the Rules for 1835-6. As the Theo. 
sophical Society is not chartered, any bequest not made in accordance | 
with this form will be rendered null and void. Through non-com- i 
pliance with this recommendation, the Society has recently sustainedg < 
loss of nearly eight thousand pounds; that sum having been left it by a | 
friend in Scotland, whose legacy was disallowed on appeal to law | 
because the Society was not incorporated. 'The President, Henry. Steel i 
Olcott, and, after him, his successor in office, is the legally elected Trustee 
of the Society. 


The Convention of 1885-6 adopted the following form,—to which we 
give place at the particular request of the Council :— , 

“J, A. B., give (or devise and bequeath as the case may be) my house | 
and garden (or other property as the case may be), as hereunder fully | 
b described, unto C. D., the present President and Trustee of the 
Theosophical Society, for the purpose of the same being properly and 
faithfully used and applied by him, and by his successors in office, duly 
appointed according to the Rules of the Society for the time being 1 
force,—tfor the sole and exclusive use of such Society.” 


We have to regretfully note the death of two valued members of the 
Society—Professor J. Smith, President of the Royal Society of 

N. S. W. and long Professor of. Experimental Physies iu Sydney 

f University ; and Lloyd P. Smith, Esq., for very many years Librarian 
| of the Franklin Library, Philadelphia, U. S. A. Mr, Smith wasa TP 
| 


scholar and. one of the best read Americans of the day. A few months | 
ago he printed in The American, a local paper, a highly complimentary 
review of Colonel Olcott's Buddhist Catechism. 


Our learned and versatile colleague, Mr. P. Sreenevasa Row, Pa 

3 annotator of Light on ihe Path, will contribute to Vol. VIL i 

a the Theosophist a charming Oriental romance. It will appear conu 
ously until completed. The erudite author will embody in ibis 
a mass of facts relating to Aryan philosophy, Ethics, Mythology, : mal 
Magic, Thought-transference, ete; the whole true in literary fore iis 

color to the spirit of Hastern thought and Aryan aspiration. Olcott | 

4 October number will appear articles by Mme. Blavatsky, Col. | 

3 Miss Cook, Mr. Narasimmiah, and others. 


$ z T Iu ONE a 
| d ." Uyper the auspices of Babu Norendro Nath Sen and others z 


Vegetarian Society is shortly to be established in Calcata- 
ks- moters are anxious to secure the co-operation of all intereste 
E movement throughout India, ` 


d Goryesyoudgngs. T 
LE AES d č 
j B M, 8.—We cannot answer anonymous letters. 


S, —Unavoidably put over until next month.” 
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AMERICA. tO 
The following new Branches of the Theosophical Society have been formed 
in the United States :— : 


Tur MALDEN BRANCH THEOSOPHICAL Socrety—Malden, Mass. President, 


Sylvester Baxter. Secretary, Frank S. Collins. 
< Jire Los ANGELES THEOSOPHICAL Socrrty—Los Angeles, California. President, 
Charles W. Bush. Secretary, John R. Meister. : 
Tur Gotpen Gare Lopez or "TurosopHy— San Francisco, California. 
President, Martha Bangle, pro, tem. Secretary, Isaac B. Rumford. 
Tug Bosron THEOSOPHICAL SocreTY—Boston, Mass. President, Charles 
R. Kendall. Secretary, Susan E. Gay. 
Tus CINCINNATI "luosoPHICAL - SociETY—Cincinnati, Ohio. President, 
Robert Hosea. Secretary, Dr. E. Y. Howard. = 
- Tite Gira Brancu "TusgosoPHICAL SOCIETY—À ldrich, Alabama. President, 
W . F. Aldrich, Secretary, Charles Turner. . 
HE OccrpkNT THEOSOPHICAL Sociery—New York, N. Y. Names not yet 


reported. 
a Keystone THEOSOPHICAL Society—Philadelphia, Pa. Names not yet 
"Led. y 


BANGALORE. 
B J ts recent visit to this place, he founded two Branches 
: ie paca Society, with officers as under :— Mens 
Moodelliay CALORE CANTONMENT THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY —President, P. Sadasiva 


During Col. Olea: 
of the Te - Olcott's 1 


j Vice-President, M. Chengiah Chetty; T. C. Mahasamy Pillé; 
3 Treas ^. Bingaravelu Moodelliar; Asst. Secretary, T. C. Viraragavalu 
tiar; Qi dines Maigandadava, Moodelliar ; Librarian, Jaganatha Chet- 
DNA neu . S. Velu Moodelliar; A. R. Ohelvaraya Moodelliar ; 
Moodelliar achellam Pillé; v. s. Vidialinga Moodelliar; A. P. Murugasa 


HE Bax : 
Pilla ? os Orr "'irosopmrcAr, SocrETY— President, E. C. Shunmogavelu 
Moo ^ p resident, K. Ramachendra Rao; Secretary, ©. Mooroogasa 
Vasa, Iyengar à n. Secretary, P- Srinjeevee Naidu; Librarian, K. Streeni- 

| amanioolen Dom C. Audin 'ainsawmy Naidu, Kristnappa, Sadasiva 
‘deliv, lcott?s D aidu, Krist asawmy Moodelliar. or sk 
Bete sit to Bangalore was a marked success throughout. He 


galoreg etre (@ report of the last of which we copy i cA 
ecelveg, s or) to crowded audiences, by whom he was mostent. rusiastically 
fora Tib kis 5 a qSalore br 

Ys and oi 


brothers are actively working and have raised funds 
Organise & series of weekly lectures on Theosophical 


v 


v x o. he 
-n a‘ 
` 
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sively that Theosophy has taken a very deep hold upon the Hindu mind; 
it is no small compliment to the American lecturer that he is never foros 
speak to any audience that does not fill the building, and that he satisfies fe 
the most intelligent and best educated Brahmins. ‘The chair on the evens 
of Thursday the 29th July 1886 was occupied by M. R. Ry. R. Vijiandra Rae 
Avergal, Chief Secretary to the Dewan of Mysore, and the duties of the 
honorary post were performed in a highly dignified and satisfactory manner Th 
introducing the speaker of the evening, the Chairman said that the names of 
the Theosophical Society, Madame Blavatsky, and Col. Olcott were household 
words trom one end of India to the other, and held in high respect amon 
Hindus. The eloquence and sincerity of Col. Olcott, he observed, had Bron 
in the national mind and heart an interest in their ancestral Philosophy that 
was a very remarkable phenomenon of our times. The learned Chairman fur- 
ther said that the subject of “ Karma” was perhaps more talked of in Indian 
households than any other; every one knew something about it, and fora 
E Western gentleman to lecture upon it might seem to some like “ Bringing 
Coals to Newcastle.” But he was afraid that the popular ideas about Karma 
p; were very superficial and misleading. The rules of spiritual development 
are all laid down in “ Patanjali’s” Sutras, and any one can learn how to 
K extinguish bad “ Karma” and obtain “ Mukti.” But he said, it was one thing 
| to read “ Patanjali” with the eyes, and quite another to read him with the 
| discernment of the spirit; one thing to quote Patanjali’s aphorisms, and 
| uite amother to practise and illustrate them. He could promise without any 
fear that the audience would hear from their friend, the Lecturer, an exposi- 
tion of “Karma” that would be both lucid and instructive. 

Colonel Olcott then came forward amid loud applause and deafening cheers, 
and proceeded with his discourse. He disclaimed very emphatically all pre- 
tence of being a teacher ; he was but a student, and a very humble one; but 
he had as strong a yearning as any one could have to learn what the Aryan 
books could teach. The theory of “ Karma" was the expression of a desire 
of the philosophical instinct to account for the phenomena of human experr 
ence. It was the revolt of common sense against superstition and materia 
istic scepticism. It was the analysis of the problem of the origin of Evil, 
and the remedy for injustice. lé fitted on to and crowned all our modern 
scientific progress. Within the lives of persons in this audience ib would, 2° 
thoucht, be generally accepted by the best thinkers throughout Christendom. 
5 Karma” was the theory of cosmic equilibrium. It acted upon b 
moral and intellectual planes no less than upon the physical. 
different from “ Kismet” and “ Predestination,” the fatalistic dogmas 0 
Mahomedanism and Calvinism. The speaker had found great confusio! 

u reasoners as to Karma and Kismet, the two b 


atures. 
divisible into three parts, viz., Sánchita, Prarábdha and Kriomáma : m 
may be interpreted as (a) the whole body of potential “ Karma acount " 
behind a being; (b) that fractional ortion of it which can find an don a 
any given birth; and (c) the fresh additions we make to it daily an eni 
by thought, word and deed. If men were living buta single life Once 
and had been thrust into it by an irresistible body of “ Karma mas 
or supernaturally collected in some super-terrestrial previous ext Kisme 
we should have to call his earthly history the outworking 9 TR 
Fate. Bub Hindu Philosophy does not teach thi M 
Hinduism, he said, teaches "Karma" to be a consta one being: 
ae: energy, expending and augmenting itself alternately, untilthe liti of 
Es. run the round of the planetary oycles, and reached the PRU « Adwa 
= absolute spirit. Colonel Olcott defined the different views ^od and closet 
and other Hindu philosophers respecting “ Karma end dum : 
—— with a feeling expression 0 gratitude for the great kin adn was dro? | 
shown him by the entire Hindu community of Bangalore, W - Lo 


jn a thunder of applause. Lect) d 
he learned ola mon ina few graceful words conveyed to the olo 
mest thanks of the audience, and on their boha! o bonevolent 3 oi i 


d anda long life for the prosecution of aes 
; nd long continued applause). The meeting then disso 
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VELLORE. 
x -ing gentlemen have been elected office-bearers in this Branch :—= 
poculi Nayudu Garoo; Vice-President, V. Subharamiah; 
dari G. Subbuswamy Atyar; Assistant Secretary, P. R. Krishnasami 
ecrelary, U- 


Aiyar. 


SILIGURI. : 
'st anniversary of this Branch was celebrated on the 8th August 
au being taken by Babu Dina Bandhu Voumic. After a short 
A ‘ess by the President and the report of the Secretary, Pundit Kesub Chan- 
M "Vidyaratna of the Berhampur T. S., delivered an excellent address, which 
produced a most favourable impression on all who heard it. 


GY ANANKUR. 

The second anniversary of this Branch was celebrated on. the 9nd August. 
Pundit Kesub Chandra V idyaratna, of the Berhampur T. S., was present. 
After expounding the Bhagavat Gita for an hour, the learned Pundit then 
delivered a lecture on the aims and objects of _the Theosophical Society. 
According to the report read by the Secretary, meetings were held almost every 
week. A Sunday School has been opened for giving moral instruction to the 
young. The officers were re-elected as under:— 
` President, Raj Krishna Mookerji; Vice-President, Ankhoy Chandra Moo. 
kerji; Secretary, Raj Narain Bose. 


NOAHKHOLLY. 

À new Branch of the Theosophical Society has been organised at this place 
with officers as follows :-— s 

President, Chandra Bhukshan Chakravarty ; Vice-President, Chandra Kum- 


ar Guha; Secretary, Jogendra Nath Chakravarty ; Assistant Secretary and 
Treasurer, Bosanta Kumar Mithra. 


CEYLON. 
THE Buppuist DrEreNnce COMMITTEE PROCEEDINGS. 
The body no ‘ Rules and Bye-Laws. iria i 
d J v permanently formed shall be known as the Buddhist Defence 
t8 objects are as follow :— 
a) "To defend by lawful means the Buddhist 


opponent 
"religion. 8, and Budd 


b à E s f 
RO R paote the interests of Buddhism in all parts of the world, in co- 
duae ^^ With. all favourably disposed Governments, Societies, and indivi- 


wiul 3 religion from attacks by its 
hists from persecution or injury on account of their 


C B 
Ne Cotte as a channel of communication between Sinhalese Buddhists 
nd Imperial authorities. | 
all be exclusively confined to persons 
ion. 

ee ede by considerations of caste or sect. 
Services of all met’ membership the different parts of the Island. 
The term of s members shall be rendered gratuitously. 
Y consent o; a CO of officers shall be for one year, but may be extended 
an Bally on eee of the Committee at the annual meeting. E 
shall" Shall be y once y next following after the Full Moon day of Wesak, 
T hee t for off eld by the Committee in the town of Colombo, and ballots 
he Officers sh cers for the ensuing year. 
ay cee be a airman, Vice-Chairman, Secretary, Assistant 
ci iac 9nd Legal Adviser. Absent members may vote by proxy. 


ings sh 
Chairma: 


n 
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Seven members shall constitute a quorum for the despatch of business 

All questions before the Committee shall be decided by a majority vote 
The Committee has power to alter and amend these Rules and ‘Bye-l, 

at any meeting ;iprovided that previous two weeks’ notice has been ge 


each member. 


A letter from His Excellency the Governor was read, in which he expres 
his willingness to receive the address from the Committee either at ean oa 
on his return, at Colombo. E 
| The Committee decided to present the address on His Excellency's retur 
, to Colombo. à E 
It was proposed 
that certain Kan 
i mittee. 
] * Tn reply to a question why Buddhist priests should not be taken into the 
Committee, the Chairman explained that they are bound to render assistance 
to a movement of this sort. 
2 The High Priest said that this Committee can always expect his co-operation 
d and assistance. 
Read a letter from a Buddhist priest requesting the Committee's interfer- 
ence in obtaining the permission of the Government to occupy a cave ina 


crown land. 

Resolved that the priest bei 
not needed as the Government makes no prohibition in a m 
Resolved that absent members be provided with printed copies of Rules. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman and the High Priest brought the meeting 


to a close. 


by Mr. Richard deSilva and seconded by Mr. H. Don David 
dyan chiefs be requested to become members of this Com- 


nformed that the Commiittee’s interference is 
atter of this sort. 


Wee 


GENERAL BUDDHISTIC NEWS. 
4th instant a meeting of the leading men of the 


On the evening of the 1 
he house of Mr. U. D. S. Goonesekera, of 


f neighbourhood was held at t ; f 
b Colombo, to arrange for the establishment of a Buddhist Sunday School at 
| or near Borella. it was decided that a building should be erected for that 

resented a piece of land in a suitab e 


purpose, and Mr. Goonesekara kindly p 


E. E asa site. A subscription was set on foot to defray the cost of TY. 


h collected at the 


a nilding, and it was resolved that a portion of the cas 
d meeting should be at once expended in the purchase of benches, $0 ee 
M temporary Sunday School might be commenced. at once in a house neal n 
hand which one of the gentlemen present promised to secure for that purpo® 
: be called on the 


Ii was decided that a public meeting of Buddhist parents 
O4th instant, and that the school be commenced on the 25th. Eo». 
The Sunday Schools at Kotahena and Barber Street (Colombo) po s 
mally opened by Mr. C. W. Leadbeater on the 18th July in the presen 
large crowd of natives and burghers. Fifty-five children attended at ae e 
and fifty-eight at Barber Street, and it is confidently hoped that these ae 
pers will be largely increased in a few weeks’ time. Many Buddhist aa an 
who were present earnestly expressed their satisfaction at the establish’. 
- of the Schools, and their gratitude to the Theosophical Societ 
them. E: seil mel 
A meeting was held at Kalutara on the 18th instant, at which HO re 
bers of the Head-Quarter’s Staff of the Colombo Theosophical Socie din in 
present. A local Socieby was formed to work for the revival o Bu members 
the district under the direction of the Colombo T. S., and fifty-s15 abist 
were enrolled. This Local Society undertakes to build and endow p | 
‘school at Kalutara on condition that the Colombo T. S. will te aC job? 


ge 
7 


tan, 


ao A AA 
d 


ne 


€ 1 ra g his l 
P —  Sehool and endowment, and act as its Board of Managers- This v5 Nation 
= Society consents to do, A subscription of Rs. 50 for the Buddhist : 

‘Fund. was also collected at the meeting. 


ottish Press, Madras, 


CooxsoN AND Co., at the Sc 
Charles W- 


the Business Manager, Mr, 
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atral Institute of Indian Languages, ,Manasagangotri, Mysore-6 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


| Dictionary making is not new in India. The Jistirg of synonyms in 

| the Nighantus, the etyma in the Nirukta and tbe emphasis in the Maha- | 
bhasya on definition as the mechanism- for the explication of meaning are 
at the basis of dictionary making in the country. Dictionary is always E 
considered by the lay reader as omniscient, capable of answering almost 
any question relating to spelling, pronunciation, meaning, definition, deno- ij 
tation and connotation. However, dictionary making has seldom been 

| considered as a first rate research work requiring expertise. As a result 
“inspite of the Governmental support and non-governmental effort, really 


3 good usable bilingual dictionaries are not available in most of the modern 
T Indian Languages. ; 


There cannot be a national priority in dictionary making as the needs - 
doo. in different regions For some languages even gocd unilingual 
on 

| aries do not exist and as such both unilingual and bilingual diction- 

l: $ 

E 

| 


diffe 


aries ma 
Y have to be taken up simultaneously i in such languages. 


A di 
e ictionary would be: delicate” to. «the, extent at ihe Tangonge concerned 
nalysed in depth. 


» ay “a 


ies ofien wonder at the ^- à 
2 a b phoi 
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and insight. The individual aspirants to authorship of dictionaries ip] 
eens ndi 
unfortunately, often lack even elemertary training 1n Linguistics. i 


So far the source material for most Indian bilingual dictionaries ha 
been other bilingual dictionaries. That good text editions are cm 
sources of a good lexicon is yet to be realised. In most Indian Langua 
manuscript editing is considered to be antiquarian activity and sel di 
lexicography is seen to be related with it. Similarly dialectology andy, 
study of oral traditions which are rich sources of material for a good lexic 
are seldom considered as fit subjects of serious scientific study by our acad 


institutions. 

To what extent can a dictionary act as an aid to pronunciation ay 
g? In most Indian language dictionaries pronunciation is seldo 
As regards spelling the situation is worse as research support 
languages is almost non-existent. For instan 


spellin 
marked. 
information on various 
child and adult word frequency is yet to be worked out in most languags 


Information on the spelling difficulty arising out of the lack of phonem 
grapheme correspondence within a word, regiona] pronunciatit 
variations, incidence of homophones, repetition or non-repetition of doubt 
consonants and double vowels where they have a non-phonemic si 
number of perceptual breaks in words and their representation in convention! 
writing is yet to be considered legitimate to be included in a dictionary. 

The Central Institute of Indian Languages sponsored fcr the first tim 
a National Conference of dictionary makers last month. Their recommtt 
dations are printed in the subsequent pages of the bulletin. If this ge 
an interest in scientific lexicography in the country our efforts will be am 


rewarded. 
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STITUTE NEWS : 


" | IN. 
| NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON DICTIONARY MAKING 
IN INDIAN LANGUAGES 


ha) 

nij A National Conference on Dictionary Making in Indian Languages, 
an der the auspices ofthe Central Institute of Indian Languages, was held 
dn ts Mysore from March 25 to 28, 1970. Prof. D. Javare Gowda, Vice- 
ited RE Mysore University, inaugurated the deliberations of the 
E der me. Twentynine noted Lexicographers and scholars working in 


the field of lexicography from all over the country participated in the 
| Conference. Twentynine papers were read and discussed during the 
all Conference. These papers covered a wide range of topics such as the 
survey and review of dictionary materials available in major Indian Langu- 
ages, survey of material in existence and under preparation with special 
reference to making of dictionaries on historical principles, problems which 
lexicographers face in the preparation of unilingual and multilingual 
dictionaries in India, problems and principles of lexicography as a discipline 
and the role of computers in dictionary making in India. The concluding 


ubl ; : i 

ui session of the Conference presided over by Professor D. L. Narasimhachar 

aus, . . . . 

i passed unanimously certain recommendations which are as follows : X 
“| 

7 l. Assessment of Existing Materials : 


" RE Materials are badly in need of up-dating, multiplying, and 
| E ls They have to be brought into line with the practices of 
"CEU ines eee They are not available in sufficient quantities in 
ES s. ect are many gaps to be filled by new dictionaries that 
| different Otten the first of their kind. By diversification is meant both 
purposes E and language combinations and different. needs and 
| A ders In general a mere revision or re-printing of older 
| thought of ae be enough. Such a revision or Teprinting should be 
dictionaries TA as an emergency measure. Rather the creation of new 
l emphasized, & modern lines and adapted to Indian needs should be 
| Scale of p riorities : 
|| The C : ; 
| and felt needs eee S toghsed that since the currently available resources 
È made on an ai i uet Tegion to region detailed recommendations cannot 
d e. ndia level but will have to be taken up at the regional 


` 


id he foll ` : tas" 
detation in mm types of dictionaries, h 
| ` next few years. (In the follo 
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alanguage in the Eighth Schedule other than Hindi and Sanskrit 
“Foreign” stands for non-Indian languages like German, Rug | 4. 
Japanese etc.) | 


Í 


Indian — Unilingual ; Hindi — Unilingual ; | 
Indian — Hindi; Indian — English ; | | 
Hindi — Indian; Hindi — English; 
Foreign — Indian ; Indian — Indian. 


(All the Unilingual and bilingual dictionary types mentioned so far yj 
be dictionaries of present-day colloquial and literary usage and dictionarig, | 
of general purposes.) 


Technical dictionaries which define each term carefully and whis) 
clearly separate terms in existing use from terms that are recommended fr 
the future. 

Vocabularies of non-standard regional dialects and usages of pre |? 
industrial occupations and crafts (there is a danger that these may disappear f 
in our changing society and therefore have to be recorded scientifically). 


Dictionaries of the Tribal Languages of India. ; 


3. Recommendations for Research : 


Books and research papers should be prepared and published on "n 
following topics : 

(a) History of Lexicography and Lexicology in India prior to sr 

after Western contact. 


(b) Lexicographical and Lexicological theories—especially "| 
different schools of thought in the world. | 


In encouraging a dictionary project specific care should be take? is i 
the scholarly preliminaries are available. For example, there is no poir 
undertaking a dialect dictionary without a dialect survey avi0é 
undertaken. Again a historical ‘dictionary on the lines of the el : 
English Dictionary is not feasible if texts properly edited and © 
assigned to periods and regional dialects are not available. 


" ~ B od 
Similarly frequency counts should be undertaken for those 


Languages for which they are not available: 


: S0 
A bibliography of dictionaries of Indian Languages publishes T 
(whether out of print or in print) should be undertaken: oi 
necessary to take stock of dictionaries that are in existent WE 
unpublished manuscripts. Those that are worthy of publicatio® 
published. m 


P 
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i 4, T echnical Specifications : 


| Explicit discussions and conscious formulation of policies in such 
2 Pe ies as transliteration, phonetic transcription, alphabetiza- 
tion, abbreviations, typography, and other externals of 
dictionary-making should be encouraged. 


(b) The use of pictorial aids should be encouraged. Perhaps good- 
quality pictures, diagrams, etc. could be made available on an 


will All-India basis to ensure low costs. 


Ties (c) Preparation of model entries that follow modern scientific 
methods should be undertaken by linguists. 
id (d) Sample pages and fascicules may be put out for trying out typo- 


oe graphy and lay out. 


pie |5. Personnel: 
| 
pata (a) Dictionary Projects should seek the co-operation of specialists in R 
| as Botany, Zoology, Music, Medicine, ritual, etc. so that accurate | 
Í definitions are given and the encyclopædic part of the E 
| dictionary is properly taken care of. 
i (b) Bodies like literary academies, language institutes should main- 
| tain a file of quotations illustrating changing current: usages l 
and the coining of new expressions with the help of individual ri 


correspondents interested in language but not necessarily 
experts in it. 


the | 
| 
| 
| 


This should help to enlist the interest of the 
general public into dictionaries. 


fron 

i (c) Workshops should be arranged for the training of people already 
" e engaged in lexicographical work in:modern methods. 
yey Y 
Pp parent departments of Linguistics are urged to include 
pel OPI and lexicography in their regular courses for M.A. 

c. 

xfott 


Ci 
hannels of Information : 


(a) T oi 
pd” ) The Participants of 
- 1 new persona] co 
Undertake to pr 


the Conference feel greatly benefited by the 
ntacts. It is felt that the CIIL may usefully 


of Dstitut €pare a list of names and addresses of persons, 
gis ndi Tons; Projects, and other agencies active in the field of 

i | CO) ttis g Le Sieography. 

; I sugge ; 

jid” UE Sed that the Linguistic Society of India can serve to 


u re = š 
Sex Phers e and maintain contacts between different lexicoc 


between lexicographers and linguists. 


x 
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(c) Indian Linguistics the Journal of the Society may be urged d 


as a vehicle for discussions of lexicology and lexicograph mfi 
= 
3 : y. 
(d) Vartavaha, the bulletin of the CHL, should be Utilized 
conveying information. ' pla 


(e) Information on the use of modern mechanical aids such | 
punch-cards, sorting machines, computers, tape recordi 
photo-copying etc. should be made more widely available 
scholars. | 


(f) After the completion of a dictionary, the card file and T" 
material should not be disposed of but preserved for the 3 pe 
of scholars. The possibility of using modern archi 
methods such as micro-filming should be explored. | e 


7. Implementation : 


(a) The CIIL should offer advice and guidance to individual pr 
jects in the obtaining of funds and in the seeking of ink Illu 
national co-operation. | 

(b) Some standardized procedures should be established for t ho 
scrutinising of proposals for reprints, revisions and new are 
pilations; of the progress of ongoing projects; and of th 
finished products. 

(c) The possibility of evolving a stadardized form of pry 
contract for cost-reimbursing should be looked into 
formulation of the contract should include, among o 
things, a clear statement of the purpose of the prom Ont 
dictionary, samples of the type of work proposed, sd 
for the recruitment of qualified people in the project ae 

the conditions of payment can be made more reasonabk | 

should be such as to encourage quality rather thal“) 


quantity.* jer 
Per 


bef 
finto 
Org: 
Vid 
na 


Bili 


ume Jat 
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* [The proceedings of the conference will be published as a separate 
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A Information Offered 


y, : : ; à : 
1 Sri Ramlal Parikh, ee ME e MR offers the following 
| l plan and report of the dictionary and emcyclopedia. 
ad 
tdi: GUJARATI ENCY CLOP/EDIA 
ble | 
Name: Gujarati Jnanakosha 
oii ‘Size: Encyclopedia Britannica size 
M 10 Volumes 
hiv 10,000 Pages | 
Subjects: More then 67 subjects covering Science, technology, humanities, | 
Social sciences, literature, language, arts etc. | 
| Topics: about 25,000 | 
E. Words: about 1,10,00,000 | 
ils . e | 
Illustrations: Wherever necessary the encyclopedia will be properly | 
A illustrated— ; 
of t ; c ; : v : : | 
E. Authors: Experts in their subjects, and in the area of their specialization 


of th will be invited to write for the encyclopedia. We hope to | 
b invite more than 5,000 experts from all over India, and in some 
| cases from abroad, to write for the encyclopedia. Authors | 


e have a choice to write in either Gujarati, Hindi or English. If | 
| " they choose Hindi or English the arrangement is there to get the 
, " E. arücle translated into Gujarati. : 
.iVnly One: Th; : 
dii y One: ae Jnanakosha will be the first of its kind in Gujarati, and it 
7 ij i: l cater to the need of all—experts, professors, teachers, 
jle 4 esearch workers, journalists, etc. It will thus be a unique work 
; n of reference, 


If : i 
(Perio ao available the project will be over within a very short 
esponsibility = perce take some more time. But Vidyapith accepts its 
|. ore independenc ance the cause of Gujarati language. Vidyapith has, 
ito 3th edition ` compiled a standard Gujarati Kosh which now runs 
Peanisations, = F Which is accepted by the learned people, research 

di uen and the people of Gujarat at large. Now the 
*anakosha ered into this big project of completing Gujarati 


idyapith 


Bilin j 
; Sual Dictionaries 


EX 3 | 
; ain anskrit— 7, . B Xam i ] 

ly to Cater to ve sarati Vinit Kosh: The first of its kind, desig 
= ~ needs of students, Confined chiefly to what may 
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called post-vedic literature or classic literature. Contains 26 607 v. 
with their meanings ; Size Demi 8 ; Pages 707; Price Rs. 10/- (Postage ml 
Published 1962. extr 


2. Gujarati-Hindi Kosh: Designed mainly to meet the Wants 
neo-literates in Hindi. This is the first of its kind. Contains 25,009 E 
with their Hindi equivalents; Size Demi 8; pages 552; Price R, | 


(postage extra); Published 1961. | 
| 


3. Hindi-Gujarati Kosh: Designed mainly to meet the requirem 
of neo-literates in Hindi. This is the first of its kind. Contains 34) 
words with their Gujarati equivalents ; Size Demi 8; Pages 573; m 
Rs. 6/— (Postage extra); Published 1956. (No Government grant is receiyy! 


And Three more Vocabularies | 
1. Kachchhi-Gujarati: An important dialect of Kachchhi, a bor 
area, is covered in this vocabulary. Contains 2500 words with lk 
Gujarati and English equivalents; Size Demi 8, Pages 94; Price Rs. 4 
Cloth Rs. 4-50. : | 
2. Bhili-Gujarati: An important dialect of the Tribal Bt 
residing in Banaskantha and Sabarkantha. Contains 1,564 words with tk 
Gujarati equivalents; Size Demi 8; Pages 29; Price Rs. 1-50. 


i 
i 
I 
I 
| 


3. Chaudhario ane Chaudhari Kosh: An important dialect 


Chaudhari Tribal (community). Contains 3172 words with their GW 
and English equivalents and 38 pictures where necessary ; Size De 
pages 146 ; Price Rs. 8/- ME | 


Guruku 


me 
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MARATHI ENCYCLOP/EDIA OF LITERATURE 


Marathi is fortunate in having a number of works of reference. 

ver, they are not as plentiful or varied as one would like to be. 
ae V. Ketkar's Maharashtriya Dnyanakosha, Prof. K. P. Kulkarni’s 
ee real Dictionary of Marathi, Date and Karve's Seven- Volume 
Marathi Dictionary, Dictionary of Marathi Proverbs and Idioms, Chitrav 
Shastri’s Biographical Dictionary, Mahadeo Shastri Joshi’s Bharatiya 
sanskriti Kosha, G. D. Khanolkar’s Arvacheen Marathi Vangmaya Sevak, 
Dictionary of Dnyaneshwari, Index cf Marathi Books (1800-1950), Index 
of Marathi Periodicals, Index of Articles in Periodicals, Index of the 
writings of and on individual authors, are some of the reference works in 
Marathi. Prof. D. D. Vadekar of Poona is compiling a Marathi Encyclo- 
pedia of Philosophy. Maharashtra State Board of Literature and Culture 


has recently undertaken the compilation of an Encyclopedia ona very big 


scale. However, there is no reference work in Marathi devoted exclusively 
to literature and literary topics and problems. 


The importance of regional languages has grown considerably since the 


» reorganisation of the States on the basis of languages. Thisis true of 
Marathi too. Marathi is now being increasingly used at different levels and 
_ indifferent departments of administration. There has been a rapid growth 


3 the number of Colleges and Universities in Maharashtra during the last 
ae years. The number of students has also grown considerably. Most 
ol the universities in Maharashtra have allowed the use of Marathi either as 


| the la n . EE : 
i nguage of instruction or of examination. In course of time, therefore, 


| With the ob 
| literature 4 
| th 


the number of readers wh 


i o would be required to consult works of reference 
T Marathi would be fair] 


y large and would be constantly growing. It is 

ject of meeting the requirements of such readers, students of 

te a others, that the Marathi Samshodhan-Mandal has undertaken 
Compiling a Marathi Encyclopedia of Literature. 


The Encyclopædia will contain 


f. modern M 

lheories $ forms of literature; Drama and Theatre ; 
ture (Indian and Western); Principles and Schools of 

an and Western); Literary movements and influence 


Indi 
TOUDS etc ; 


* Those of : 
On the Creation m humanities that have had a direct or indirect bearing 
stern), Ethics : appreciation of literature e.g. Philosophy (Indian and 


Cults j; Hchelcey, p yshcho-analysis, Aesthetics ; 
ike Sufi, Nath, Dutta, Bhagavat ? 


` 
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4. Folk Literature, Myths, Linguistics, Prosody, Grammar etc, . 


. 5. Different plastic arts and architecture ; 


6. Eminent writers and works, Marathi Literary Conferences, Marat 
Literary Associations, Marathi Research Centres, Important Universities, 
India and abroad, Important Libraries and Museums. Winners of Nobl 
Pulitzer and other such Prizes ; | 

1. Dictionaries and Encyclopedias; History and development ] 
lexicographical efforts in Marathi and in other languages ; | 


8, Printing and Publishing: General history and development | 4 
Marathi and in other languages ; Bon 
9. Centribution to Marathi literature by Christians, Bene Israelis anf 
Muslims; Marathi literature on these religions. In 
- 10. Childrens’ literature ; | re 

11. Definitions and interpretations of all important terms occurring T 


the above-mentioned topics. : | 
In short, the Encyclopedia will include articles on all topics releve in 
to the study and understanding of literature. V 


Naturally, more space will be given to Marathi language, literatus 
literary movements, writers and works. Next in importance will contis 
creative and critical literature in those European languages that batt 
influenced modern Marathi literature and literary criticism. Sansktl 
Prakrit, Arabic, Persian and Urdu will also be dealt with. | 


I z h 
| We, in this part of the country, know something, though not d 


| : wi 
| about the languages and literatures of Northern India. But we know ^ 


mi 
to nothing about the languages and literatures of the South, In the chat 


j 

| circumstances of our country it has become very necessary that We f 

| have some information about all the languages and literatures of a 

| Thatis why articles on all the Indian languages and literatures are | 
| included in the Encyclopedia. i l 
x In the articles on Schools of criticism, forms of literature etc; Mum 
» or European context will be first. dealt with and then their relevante ^ E 


place in Marathi literature will be discussed. A | 
noyolopee” || 


dal, B0? : 


| 
| 
| _ The following constitute the Board of Editors of the E 
| citi 


Prof. R. B. Joshi —Director, Marathi Samshodhan-Man er 
Retired Professor of English ; Write 


: ] Za rie! f 
} - Prof. W. L. Kulkarni Professor and Head of the Dae M 
E a) Marathi, Marathwada "University: 


RE es Writer and Critic. 
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-GD Khanolkar —Noted literary biographer and research worker ; 
sri G. © Editor-Arvacheen Marathi Vangmaya Sevak 
(A Dictionary of Descriptive and Critical Bio- 

graphies of Marathi Writers-7 Vols.) 


pr. S. G. Malshe —Professor and Head of the Department of 
P ; Marathi, S.N D.T. Women’s ' University, 
Bombay ; Research Scholar, Writer and Critic. 


It is hardly necessary to add that work of this nature cannot be properly 


executed without the co-operation of a large number of scholars and writers 


Fortunately for us, we have been able to get willing co-operation in the 
preliminary work we have done and hope to get more of it as we need it. 


Marathi Samshodhan-Mandal was founded in 1948. It is a Research 
Institution devoted to the study of Marathi language and literature and is 
recognized by the University of Bombay. It is conducted by Mumbai 
Marathi Grantha-Sangrahalaya, the biggest Marathi Library in Maharashtra, 
which makes rare Marathi books and Manuscripts available to research 
students. The Samshodban-Mandal brings out a quarterly Research Journal 
in Marathi and also publishes MSS and critical editions of old and rare 


| Marathi books. It has so far published more than sixty such books. 


BY COURTESY—R. B. Jossi 
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"ANTHROPOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA 


The plan of the Anthropological Survey of India was drawn UP ont 
comprehensive basis and research activities were organized mainly throw 
two divisions—Physical and Cultural. From the very inception, the schen, 
for research on anthropology in the Survey were properly integrated vil Í 
relevant colateral disciplines of which linguistics is one. | 


The various research projects of the Linguistics Section which Wer | 
integrated with the Ethnographic (Tribal) and the Regional Studies ay/ 
Social and Cultural Change Studies are mainly represented by the follow) 1 
publications : 


Ethnolinguistic Studies 
1. A Linguistic Introduction to Andamanese: D. N. Basu 
2. A Study of Padam (Abor) Phonology: R. C. Nigam 
3. Ollari: A Dravidian Speech: S. Bhattacharya 
4 
S 


Report on Field Investigations on Onge Speech : RC. Nigan d 


Vocabulary of the Negritos of little Andaman with Grammatid ‘ 
Notes: P. Ganguly 


6. Konda Language: S. Bhattacharya i 
7. Linguistic Studies in Juang: D. Dasgupta 


Studies on Regional Langnages, Language-change and language contacts i 


1. Report on the Preliminary Survey of Oriya dialects: D. Dasg | 
.2. Bengali Dialect of Orissa: D. Dasgupta | 
3. Birbhum Dialect: N. Mitra D. 
4. A Study on the dialect of the Hill Kharias of Manbhi/ e 

D. Dasgupta 
5. Saraki Dialect: D. Dasgupta 
6. A descriptive Analysis of Bhuyan Dialect : B. P. Mahapati 


an ang" 
7. Mundari and the Speech of the Bhumij : A. study in L 
contacts: R. C. Nigam and D. Dasgupta 


- The research projects which are in progress have th 
; languages as their target : 


e folo 


f| 
To be studied fo 
peada" 
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2. Study of Car-Nicobarese Andaman Station 
plan Projects 
1, Study of Malto Headquarters 
2, Study of Thadou Assam Station 
3, Study of Chenchu . . South India Station 


During the 4th Five Year Plan period publications on nine languages 
are expected. But the languages are to be chosen in accordance with the 
research schemes of cultural anthropology. 
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REGIONAL INSTITUTE OF ENGLISH, SOUTH INDIA 
6A Cunningham Road, Bangalore-1 B 


General Information : 


| 
| 


The Regional Institute of English, South India, has been establis 
by the Governments of the Southern States—Andhra Pradesh, Kem 
Mysore and Tamil Nadu—in collaboration with the British Council, pj} 
marily to offer intensive training to key personnel in the field of Englig 
language teaching in these States. It has been located in Bangalore at t. 
invitation of the Mysore Government and is entirely financed by th! 
four States. 


2. The Board of Governors of the Institute comprises the Education| 
Secretaries and Directors of Public Instruction of the four States, i|. 
representative of the Union Ministry of Education, a representative of the} 
British Council, the Director of the Central Institute of English, Hyderabi |: 
the Director of Studies and the Director of the Institute. The Chairman} 
ship of the Board is held by the Education Secretaries of the four Stats 
in rotation for a period of one year each. 7 


3. The Institute gives training in the teaching of English from 
Standard 3 to Standard 7/8 to Teachers and Deputy Inspectors of Schools | 
selected by the respective State Governments. On the completion 
their training the Governments employ those recommended on the stab f 


E 


of Training Schools and on work in re-training campaigns. | 


4. Admission is open only to graduates with a professional teachilt 


| 


qualification who are deputed by the State Goveraments. A maximum? 
90 trainees is enrolled for each course. 


5. The courses, which are residential, are of 5 months’ duration. 
6 In addition to running training courses the Institute 
2 hanti 

(a) prepares English readers, workbooks and teachers h | 


books for the Standards 3 to 7/8 level. dats 
(b) advises State Governments on syllabuses at the St@ 
3 to 7/8 level and for Training Schools. of i 
(c) advises on the organisation and administration ; 
= re-training campaigns for teachers of English. : adol t 
. 7. The professional staff consists of a Director, a Director a qubd 1 

‘(a British Council Officer), six Professors (three Indian and th and te! 
: officers one of whom is the Campaign Advise) I 


eee Govt 
ited by the four State oi 
pear each ob E 
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E three States. 

1 d 150/-a month 
: is a charge for Board: 

9, The training programme alms at 


while on the course. Accommodation is free but there 


They draw their normal salaries plus a special allowance of | 
| 
| 


(a) the improvement of the trainees’ own English, in parti- 
cular their spoken English. 

(b) giving the trainees an understanding of modern English 
language teaching principles and practice, and the ability 
to teach by modern methods. 


10. The content course (remedial English) includes, 


(a) a course in English Pronunciation and Phonetics. 


(b) -an integrated series of Language Units prepared by the RIE 
covering group work in usage, pronunciation, textual stu- 
dies, written composition and intensive practice in the 
language laboratory. 


ll. The professional side of the course includes, 


(a) approximately 40. demonstrations at all levels from 
Standards 3 to 8 

(b) daily practice teaching in groups at the Standards 3 to 8 
level over a period of four months. 

(c) daily practice teaching with Training School students 
over a period of a month. 


(4) daily periods in groups over four months given to expla- 
nation and discussion of how to teach the Standard 
3 to 8 Teaching items. 


(e) tutorial periods in groups at which methodology and 
trainees’ difficulties are discussed. 


aa 


12, 
2. The Language Laboratory : 


The 
aid t Language Laboratory is a mechanical device used as a powerful 


9 lan 5 
with a ta = 4ge-teaching. It consists of separate soundproof booths, 
teacher da oe in each booth, and a master control where the 
booth nd Supervises the language practices of the students in each 


Lan : ue : c 
language wee Laboratory provides the opportunity for intensive 


£ 


: he Rep: Se 
Mangua ee Institute of English, Bangalore has a sixteen booth — 
°8ive intensive soe? gift from the British Council—and this is use 
__, Practice to the trainees in Aural Comprehension, En 


72 English with special attention to the areas of 
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in English for the trainees. The exercises on tape are all prepared a 
RIE to correct the common mistakes in speech and usage m th 
trainees on the course with particular reference to the needs of the 
syllabus to be taught by the trainees. 


Ay 


Schog 
| 


13. Radio Programmes : | 
| 


With the co-operation of All India Radio the Institute Started | 
series of radio programmes for primary school teachers of English ip 1961} 
The programmes are recorded in Bangalore:and then sent by AIR to othe! 
stations for relay in the four Southern States. The aims of the series ar 


(a) to acquaint teachers, and students in teacher-trainig| 
institutions, with the new methodology and technique! 
of teaching English as a second language- 

(b) to explain the teaching materials produced by the Re 
gional Institute of English 


(c) to improve the teacher's own Engiish, especially the Engli 


The programmes are listened to at meetings of Teachers’ Associations 


Each programme is broadcast four times each month. 
Printed scripts of the programmes are sent in advance to leaders t 
the associations. These scripts contain 
(a) the main points in the programme which leaders can us? for 
the 10-minute discussion preceding the programme 


and 


ade by w 


he uses in the classroom. É 


There are nine twenty-five minute programmes every academic yeti), 
The first programme is broadcast in July and the last the following Mart 


e dul if 


(b) questions of the content which they can us i 


the 20-minute discussion that follows the programm 

Leaders are also provided with Listening Report form 

they keep the Institute and AIR informed of listeners 
suggestions for future programmes. 


reactions ? 


hid 
s through V? i 
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AN INDO-ARYAN DIALECT OF CENTRAL ASIA 


M. G. PANSE 
Deccan College, Poona 
L | 
The present article is intended to make readily available the main | 
die results in a nutshell of an important study of Parya, a dialect spoken in 


DG. Hissar Valley watered by a tributary to the Amu Dariya (River Oxus) in 


Central Asia, discovered and studied by the Soviet Scholar I. M. ORANSKI. 


r In his recent monograph! ORANSKI gives an account of Parya, along with 
inf, other local dialects like Kavol, Jugi, Chistoni and Sagutarosh-hisori and 
qu the argot of the Tadzhik-speaking people. 

| Parya shows affinities to New Indo-Aryan languages like Hindi, 
mo Punjabi Lahnda, Rajasthani, Gujarati, Sindhi, and Nepali. The Parya- 


speakers show some link with the Changars of Punjab. There are only 
200-500 families that speak Parya. The population of Parya-speakers 
decreases gradually towards the South-west. Paryas are Sunni Muslims 
and work on cotton farms. All the Paryas are bilingual, speaking a 
variety of Tadzhik or Uzbek besides their mother tongue. 


Fairy-tales in the Parya dialect are interspersed with detachable 
portions called ‘bait’ which are in Pashto, the language of the Afghans, 
quite different from Parya. Their lyrical ‘ gazals’ and ‘gits’ are also in 
Pashto. But Paryas do not know Pashto. 


ce none Parya is given to the dialect by the Parya people. They 
(My s ae children ~ beta, tu urusi gal na kar, tu paryasazí gal kar "* 
Son ae you speak in Russian, speak in Parya). But the people 
SEU R s call them Paryas but ** afehono "i.e. Afghans. Tt thus 
earlier MN CU named $ Afghoni > by GRANSKIN in some of his 
ERU lons is identical with what he now calls Parya. 

that this dee also referred to as * Changars’. It is important to note 
of the same fa Seton with the well known Community in Punjab 

- It is also worthy of note that the names of five of the 


eleven secti 
o ; 
Paryas.? ns of the Changars agree ‘with those of five sections of the 


Sa * 


Bovory T. M. Oranskiy 
~ | argo tadzhiko 
aterialy iiss] 


Undo-Iran; 
argot of qesnn 


: Indoiranskie dialekty, gissarskoidoliny (indii) dialekt par’ya, 
yazy-chnykh etnograficheskikh grupp): 

edovaniya, Leningrad : Izdatel’stva ** Nauka ”, 1967. 

je ot the Hissar Valley (Indian dialect Parya, local dialects and 
to Mrs, wats ar ng ethnographic groups) : “ Materials and Research "'. ] 


ed 
fo e Dr. Ashok R. Kelkar for bringing this work to my notice; 
© tor reading the text with me. — 


X Leitner 
G. 
" » A Sketch of the Changars and their dialects, Lahore, 1i 
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The ancestors of the Paryas are believed to have been desciples 
Shaikh Shams Tabriz whose names and activities were connected M 
Punjab. The forefathers of the Changars of Punjab, according to i 
own tradition were also converted to Islam by Shams Tabriz of Mijn | 
This fact goes to confirm the connection between the Changars of tl 
Punjab and the Paryas of Central Asia. A detailed investigation ota A 
dialect of the Changars is likely to substantiate the above view after il 
comparison with the Parya dialect. 


It seems possible that the Parya groups is a branch of the Changan | 
of the Punjab that migrated to Central Asia. This hypothesis has a bas i 
in the Census Report of the N. W. Province at the end of 19th Century, 
Alternatively the Changars and the Paryas may have sprung from commo 
ancestors from Laghman in the Kashmir-Afghanistan area. 


In the following account, Parya forms have been compared with the 
nearest modern Indo-Aryan forms. Although Punjabi and Lahnda at | 
actually closer to Parya, Hindi, being a very widely known language, ha 
been given priority over the two. 


(Abreviations: Par- Parya, H — Hindi, P = Punjabi. | 
. . . . | 
; G — Gujarati, R=Rajastani) | 
Ir | 
Phonology | 
i; 
Vowels : | 
| (1) Par. -o-ó H. P. L. -ü 
| Par. loyo ‘iron’ H. P. L. loha ‘iron’ 
| Par ano ‘to come’ H. ana 
i 
Í (2) Par -e- H. P. ai 3 
l Par betno * to sit’ H. baithna, P. baithna 
i Par. pen ‘ younger sister’: H. bahin, P. bhain, pain 
| (3) Par. o (u) : H.P. au 
= Par kon ‘who’ . H.kaun, P. kaun, L: kon 
“td Par duy ‘to run’ -- H. P. dauy, L. dor 


Consonants : y l 
; e i A IANS : in I^^ B 
(4) Voiceless nonaspirates p, t, f, k and voiceless affricate de PEU 
correspond to voiced aspirates bh, dh, dh, gh and voiced afines 
Hindi. 


Nott? 
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| 
SLIDE | 
; Par. P : i T j 
of (a) Par. pai‘ younger brother' : H. P. bhai 
i| Par. jib * tongue’ : H.P. jibh, L. jibbh | 
Cir i 3 | 
n | (b) Par. t H. p Qu 
V Par. tago ‘ thread ds dorso i 
M Par. dut ‘milk’ pag) of gael L. duddh | 
il (c) Par. ! H. dh 
Par. tund ‘to search’ H. dhundh | 
ats | | Par. £o to drag’ ‘to carry’: H. dho- | 
sis | (d) Par. k : H.P. gh | 
ry. | Par. kar ‘ house’ : H. P. ghar 
on | Par. ak ‘fire’ : H. ag, P. agg- 
(e) Par. c : H. jh-initially and-j finally 
the Par. cayu ‘broom’ : H. jhārū 
art but Par. pawac * younger 
nas brother's wife’ : H. bhawaj 
Devoicing and deaspiration of the initial voiced aspirates in Parya 
May be compared with that in Punjabi e.g. korā=house, pai=brother 
| etc. 
| oiced nonaspirated b, d, d, g in Parya correspond asa rule to 
| ; (5) Voiced d b, d, d P d le t 
| voiced aspirates bh, dh, dh, gh, in Hindi. 
| Par. gaba (n) * pregnant’ : H. gabhan 
Par. indar * firewood ” : H. indhan 
Par. budo ‘old mad’ : H. buddha 
Par. lagno * to cross? : H. langhna 


ma Gee There are, however, a few cases in Parya whose voiced aspirates 
ndi correspond to unaspirated voiceless stop. 
Par. koto (Khota) ‘donkey’ : H. gadha P. khota 


Par. khaki (kaki) ‘comb’ : H.P. L. kanghi 


" Voice] ; A : 
ess aspirates in Hindi are generally deaspirated in Parya. 
Par. patar « stone? 


H. patthar 
z ungui ‘ring * H. anguthi 
I. S ES 
muc * moustaches’? : H. müch 
i e £ of cases both the pronunciations are to be found. 
1 d Cio nlii “sweet” ^: H.mihà DE 
gor * Curi co churi * knife ? DOH.chur o —— 


ar, maki 1 qe 
ge eU Ao c serpere 


S». IINNM 
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20 | 
| 
(8) The aspirated flap yh in Hindi corresponds to its NONaspirate + | 
Parya. N 
Par. par ‘to read’ : H. parhana 
Par. dari ‘beard’ : H. darhi 
(9) Par. v- corresponds with Hindi b- initially. | 
Par. viya ** marriage " : H. biyáh | 2 
Par. vaco ‘calf’ : H. bachra | i 
(10) Parya has no h in places where Hindi has it. 
Par. bau * bride ` : H. bahu 
Par. as ‘to laugh’ : H. has (nā) 
Par. bot ‘much, many’ > H. bahut. | 
III | 
Morphology 
(1) Noun: : 
` (a) Gender: Parya shows only two genders, masculine and feminine, | 
Masculine Par. —o :- H. -4 | 
Feminine Par. -i 2 lst, of 
Masculine Feminine 
Par. kor (v) o * horse’ : H. ghora Par. kor(r) i : H. ghoi | 
Par. kuto ‘dog’ : H. kutta Par. kuti : H. kuti F 
Par. poto * grandson ' : H. pota Par. poti : H. poti | 
| In Parya gender marker -o very often suggests a large size and-it | 
m Uus 
| small one, e.g. Par. kato ‘canal’, katt “a very small ditch’, camco ‘ladle, 
| camci ‘spoon’. 
| The same concord between a noun and its attribute is noticed as" 
| the Indo-Aryan languages. 
i Par. kali ga" * black cow’, bagi ruti * white bread ' 
i Par. nuko jatak ‘small child ° (boy) ; 
1 bago fil * white elephant’. 
i (b) Case: | 
a Dir. sg. : Par. -0-0 kuto ‘dog’ : H.-a Kutta * dog $ pe 
td Dir pl. : Par. -e kute- : H.-e kutte m 
b Obl.sg. : Par.-e; kute- (ko) : H.-e kutte-(ko) P la: 
3 Obl. pl. : Par.-un,-u  kutw- (na) H.-o kotto"—(ne) G 
i E i 
|" (2) Pronoun: (a) Personal pronouns. 
ii i | 
|, = Ist personal: sg. dir.: Par. me : H. mai", me" g mao {N 
a obl.: Par. ma-mere- : H. mujh- L. ma-V: 
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: sg. dir. Par. tu > H. tu 
DAC obl.: Par. ta- tore 
i : H. tum 
IS. pl. dir. Par. tam 
ur obl.: Par. taro-tare : H. tum: 
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: H. tujh G. tare 


G. tamāro 


First and second person singular ergative forms minja and tunja in 
i 


have no corresponding form in any Indo Aryan language some way 
|; Parya 
connected to Parya. 


Ergative Ist pers. pl. Par. ham-na H. ham-ne 
2nd pers. pl. Par. tam-na H. tum-ne 
(b) Demonstrative and Personal Pronoun. 
Par. ya- this, he, she Sg. dir. Par. ya H. yah 
obl. Par. is H. is 
pl. dir. Par. ye . H. ye, yah 
obl. Par. in H. in 
Par. u *that, he, she Sg. dir. Par. u (o) H. vah, voh 
obl. Par. us H. us 
Pl. dir. Par. u (6) H. vah. ve 
obl. Par. un, unun : H. un-unho 
(c) Personal Possessive Pvonoun : 
Ist person sg. Par. muro : H. merā R. mero 
pl Par. maro H. hamara R. mharo — ; 
2nd Person sg. Par, taro H. tera R. tero T 
pl. Par. faro : H. tumhara R. thàro 
(2) Interrogtaive Pronouns : 
Human dir. Par. ko", kon: H. kaun : P. kaon 
Obl. Par. kis H. kis SI, eins, kih 
Nonhuman dir. Par. ka H. kya : Pikes 3 
obl. Par. ka- H. kis- — : P. kas, kath 
(e) Relative Pronoun : 238. es 
dir. Par. Ju : H.P. Jo 


obl. Par. Jis 


C mae 


enclitics -50, Ge ET and feminis 
ya rug it ees t 


H.Jis : 
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b) Superlative | : Par. -!a. Ge eS — mop (from) 


c) Comitative : Par. -nala : P.L -nàl (with) i 


' d) Direction, place and time of action: 
Par. -ma : H. -me (in) 


e) Subject of action (with transitive verb in the Perfective) 


Par. -na =H. ne =P noA W 


(4) Verbs: | 
Simple verbal forms in Parya are obtained by adding personal end 
ings to the root. Other formations have participial forms with avril 


verbs. Parya has a developed verbal system to include complicated verh 


forms, participles, alsolutives, infinitives etc. 


(a) Personal endings of the present and future tenses of the indicatif 
mood in Parya are close to the personal endings of the present tense of i 


subjective mood in Hindi and particularly in Rajasthani. Parya sho 
diphthongs-z"i-a"i, ai-au-instead of corresponding monophthongs, iij 
-e, -o in Hindi e.g. - l 


Ist sg. eo Raro H. EIER R. Due 

2nd Sg. o Par. ai : H e R. -e, -al 
3rd sg. : Par. -ai -` S e R e | 
lst pl. : Par. L2 eie s x H. -er ; R. -a" 

2nd pl. : Par. -au = HS R 3 
pripl ire =i) Gin) ch > He cee Re) 


Here 3rd plural ending with an auxiblary verbal form is peculiar. | 


(b) Conjugation with the auxiliary root ch- has its closest par? jm 
the Jaipuri dialect of Rajasthani for present and joe tense and in GU 
DRM tense OUR j 


fiel 


» ^ 
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pi. Par. -cha, 
Ise chi" DR. cha :-G. chie 


pl Par. -che 
a —chi" > R. cho :: G. cho 


| 3rd Pl Par. -chi, chin: R. chai 


b che : G. che. 
(bj ch — with past tense. 

Ist, 2nd, 3rd sg. Par. cho : R. cho G. hato 
e Ist, 3rd pl. Par. che : R. cha : G. hatā 
ilian! 2nd, pl. Par. R. cha : G. hatā 
T 3rd pl. Par. chi addition to che 

| (c) Infinitive 


Par. -nō -nó:: HP -nā : R.—nu", -no,e g. 
Par. leno -to take, marno -to bear. 
(d) Imperfect of the participle in 
Par. -to > H. sta REE 
Par. karto -doing. 
(e) Nonconjugated participle-o —o yo" in Parya is common to all the 
E Persons and numbers of a transitive verb and to all persons in singular of 
| intransitive verb. This Par. -o œ -yo : H. past participle - 
lv cub Rcge 2 In. G, —yo 
(f) Absolutive : Par. -ke : H. -ke e.g. Par. karke- having done. 


| kem mae form in ketə occuring in a Compound nonfinite form like /e 

T aving taken °, apparently corresponds to ppp. Kit (t) a done by in P 
E 

yj P| (g) Suffix 

| a8entive noun 

of tte Par ronalo- *c 


- tálo ~ — nyalo w -walo added to the root forms an 
corresponding to -ne vēlā in Hindi and-neala in Lahnda, e.g. 
tying baby : H. ronevala. 


Par by i 
AU urnyalo — “weaver? : H. burnevala 
IV 


Vocabulary 


After not 
oting the linguisti 
uis 
languages, .. guistic correspondences between Parya and the 


See how it ve can cast a glance at the sample of Parya vocabulary, 
Nguage, IS closer to Punjabi and Lahnda than to any other NIA 


Apart f 

ti rom lexj ; 3 y i m 
ons, there xlcal items which have occured in the earlier illus:ra- 
are words like : 

ar, ; ; 
ran « Wife, woman’ 


ar Mundo D boy? 
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P. rann ‘woman’ 
P. munda * boy ` 
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Par. mangar ‘black’ = P. magar ‘black’ 
Par. murs ‘husband’ bs L. murs * husband ? 9 
Par. ri" ‘cotton’ z L. ru” ,cotton’ 
Par. gal ‘word’ >: P.L. gall * word.’ 


In conclusion it could be said that this closeness must be due to c 
fact that the Parya-speakers must have been a branch of the Changarys : r 
Punjab, Some of the changar familes must have migrated to the Hs. 
Village via Afghanistan. It is worthwhile to remember that Paryas ai 
the Changars are said to have had common ancestors and that both i 
groups were drawn to the Muslim faith by Shaikh Shams T; 


abriz'gl 
Multan. i 


: V 
" p. 
Though all the items in Parya do not agree one hundred perce 


nt With 
those in any one of NIA languages, it has been made clear A E 
corsespondances that the Parya dialect does not only show a close relation} 
ship with NIA but belongs to the family of Indo Aryan languages.* 


| 
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PHILIP'S PICTURES & DIAGRAMS, | 
Jr. The most Comprehensive Series of Natural History & Object-Lesson | 
ah Pictures Published. 


PHILIP’S GLOBES AND APPARATUS. 


Specially prepared for Educational use. 


T 
| i 
| is 
ul 


Full particulars and complete lists of above can be obtained from 


| 
| LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., Hornby Road, Bit | 


| Seas & TACEY, Ltd, | 
| CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL DEPOT; | 
LONDON, E.G. 


CONTRACTORS TO H. a GOVERNMENT. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURING AND EXPORT 
EDUCATIONAL STATIONERS AND BOOKSELLER 


1 MANUFACTURERS OF LS: 

D KINDERGARTEN MATERIA 
- YARIED OCCUPATION & NEEDLEWORK MATERIALS cq gni 

EXERCISE BOOKS, FOOLSCAPS, DRAWING BOOKS, AND 

= KIND OF SCHOOL STATIONERY, 

fs SCHOOL FURNITURE AND APPARATUS, 

y ENIC AND GYMNASTIC bc 5 

um G REQUISITES, ETC, ETC. : 


10 tations mar i ‘be 
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i —THOMAS NELSON & SONS’ 


ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES, 


ted it 
wi €x A NEW SERIES FOR INFANTS. i 
j i Kine - ! 
| The Royal King Infant Series. 
n ; Introductory to INelson's Royal “ Prince" and “Princess” Readers. 


Beautifully Illustrated in Colour. 


- Royal King Primer Lo et .. gd. Royal King Infant Reader I. s saj 
3 Royal King Primer II. tes we 4d. Royal King Infant Reader II. e 6d 
BS, Royal King Infant Reader n. be is Sh. Kel 
ii | These charming little books. are set in a large, new type, to avoid strain on the children's eyes, $ 
u B and the pictures have been specially designed: for this series. 


| Nelson's Royal King Primer] 
| - Reading Sheets. Corresponding to the Reading Pages of ug 


vata 


Royal King Primer I. 


Printed in Two Colours on Strong Manilla Paper. Mounted on Roller to turn over 


b 


Y 5 H 

i. Twenty-two Sheets, price I2s. Gd. i 
=| Abo supplied on Linen, with Metal at Bottom, price 25s. 3 
the aS type used has been specially designed for these sheets, with a view to avoid all.strain ci 


oung 
9 | spaces Umeha Lender and at the same time to preserve the- proportions of letters an 


Ustd on Wall Shes: genssa as most graceful. In ase respects it is superior to anything bitheri*- 


The Pict 
ures are reproduced with | a Special view to simplicity and SIE GCSE. 


w~ AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK. = 


T INFANT SCHOOL: "aes a «| 


By J. GU RS E B 
NN, M.A., D.Sc. 412 Pakes. Cloth, price 3s. ed i 


3 at 
is stops, there is need 


) mad rey. Convinced, for. m paok dealing with the special problems of the Infant 
8 too sy deal with these propo AT€ two reasons which seem to require that an 
= Means a à fashion i Oblems at present. In the first place, the Infant Scho 
«M ER eir represented. books on School Method, and the importance of its work is By 1 
ts seus ex t-Boo ed. In the second place, the general plan o which most. Sch: 


of Infant R amb based, that o£ the Curriculum or subjects of study, is not a plan su 
chool Management. (Extract from Prefac 
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" B omamassa 


SISSON & PARKER'S 


GEOGRAPHY BY THE EYE 
ls. Per Packet of 24 Maps. : 
To be Outlined and Coloured. 


These Maps have attained great popularity wherever they have been used, and } 
hnstinted praise from both the Press and Profession, as one of the best aids to teas: Tet yy 
“|\Geography. The size of the sheets is 11 inches x 8}. The Map in the centro is 74 E Element 
- nd is printed in faint outline, which is to- be filled in from the letter-press notes DENN xi 
side of the Map. A gratis specimen will be sent free on application. cd on ith! 


LIST OF THE SERIES. 
England. à Holland and Belgium, India, Politi 
Sootland.- . The Balkan States, ~ India, pe 
ireland. Austria. . Australia, Political 
British Isles. Russia in Europe. A sera: Physical 
France. Scandinavia. Now Zealand. ^ 
Italy. .— Germany. à Eastern Canada. 
Spain and Portugal. Danube Basin. West Indies. 
The Rhine Basin. 3 British Africa, 


We EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, NORTH AMERICA, SOUTH AMERICA. 


-Crayons for use with above in tin boxes, ls. per dozen net. 
. SISSON & PARKER'S i 
RECREATIVE DRAWING BOOKS | 


pe withont doubt the BEST. THINGS 
O 


[ 


f the kind ever published for Primary 
"Thousands of teachers can 
is. See that you get them. 
Don’t be put off with something -as good 
when you can have the genuine article. 
2d. each. A 
3--Animals. 
6—Birds. 
4%, 8, 9-Figures. 
10, 11, 12—Landscapes. 
13, 14, 15—Heads of Animals. 
: f 3d. each. ; 
? For Sepia Drawing. 
s. 16, 17, 18, 19—Flowers and Fruits. 
; 20, 21, 22, 23—Common Objects. 
» 24, 25, 26—Sepia Brush Drawing. 
. For Pen-and-Ink Drawing. 
os. 27, 28, 29—Human Figure in Profile. 
] - .— 24. each. 


Sample dozen ussorted sent post free on receipt of P.O. for 2s, 


H DRAWING. 
6d.net; Advanced, 


rtis steady in 
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TELEGRAPHIC Tr hae | 
| « PHARMACY n BOMBAY. | 
; 


| KEMP & Qo. Ld. 


! Wholesale Druggists and Manufacturers and 
~~ Dealers in Scientific Apparatus. i 


l 


7 ELPHINSTON. E CIRCLE, BOMBAY. 


| | APPARATUS FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. 


—— o oo—— 


STUDENTS SETS OF CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


| ASTUDENTS SET OF APPARATUS required for the experiments of Prof. Rs. 


i . and invariably suffer much breakage. 


S d Roscoe's Chemistry et duo: eodoge BOO... od coc coc 100 
| These we put up ourselves, and are far superior to those sent out ready 
| packed from England, which are of the most common description, 
| 


Rs. à Re Rs. 


Taper and 4 Gas collecting bottles i 
ee ) 3 Stoneware Gas ‘Trays 


n Glass Tube with 

i ne Holder, Sev dor Ke 
p Tee with pinchcock, &c, 1 10 Mr o yeu 
ube Gin, ... 0178 2 U-shaped Chloride of Calcium 

4 

4 


: n qne Tube for enne Tubes and: Reduction Tube 
TENG e Aspirator ... 0 gos Sonor ONCE -> 
l Set eid Sete, inouk box 3 2 Stoppered Glass Retorts 80z/ _ 


wards from 9 02, down- 1 Retort Stand, with 3 Rings 


1 Sand Bath EN 
1 doz. Test Tubes | 
1 Test Tube-hof . — 


, Và or decomposing 


T by. electricity 


S Da s i 
| 2-02.G] x jd 2 Porcelain Evaporating D 
l Tron Trice Mas] 0 5 | 4 oz. and 16 OZ., `.. 
l Spi; pod 9 
pirit Lamp So IERA 2 Glass Funnels... 
We Pint Spiri ^ l 14 | 100 Filter Papers: 
1 Bell mu tes 0 S$ ' 1 Magnet Eu 
1 Capsule for Phos pee 8 & | I Palette Knife din f 
Dparatus phorus, 1574 1 Piece Wire Gauze/ 
| 
| 


; de. ae au 1 Blowpipe f — 
su ge or generating 2 Files (roug 
| Eware Pra. 7 Sos 9 Ls 
be a Denmat DS - 
Rive gh 1r rough with 

` DINE -<f a t 0 


n a LE 4 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Guri 


m S ic 
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STUDENTS SETS OF PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


I. A set for performing the experiments described in Balfour Stewart’s Prime 
p Vi, 


ah Rs. a. 
‘(Pin pan with Peas od 0 8 
‘Tron plate, with four 
Strings 500 et we 0 12 

- "Balance to carry 2-lbs. in 
‘seach scale; beam 2 ft. 
i long ... T 42 0 
"Piece of metal weighing 200 
|| grains. 0 6 
Bet of weights, 600- grains 
S*A tod grain oo ne Om 38 
(2 lbs: ‘mercury in a bottle 6 0 

“Pwo pieces of cns bwo 

^p inches square .. 0 4 
Beam of wood 0 12 

wo 4-lb. weights 8. 0 

]umbline 209 1 0 

toneware dish for mercury ... 0 6 
ilunbe for showing level of 

agi water on Stand 2s 

cylinder with two 
acs ipic ess 
iar with neck and flange... | . of 
[Two pieces of India-rubber p mt 
for it 500 500 coa di 
Box with strings... - ... eau d 
fagdeburg Hemispheres and m 
i stopcock ot 8 12 
| i uhe for barometer 1 8 
|) Nass mortar for cistern ... i 8 
nel for filling baro- 
ver a 3 oco. WG 
ing wire ou sup- 
o 1 0 
8 12 
. 8 8 
| Nos. 27, 28,\ two-thirds filled 
myle dozen assortà, °** ose ex 0 6 
nature boiling water, 
$97 Cards. Elemen blicate. vs 1 4 
A wire gauze 
RUSKIN saga :—" 8 ME qoe 
he contemplation an ; 
facts, so long she hersel iurie acid 
«hey still hold the fi shallow 
‘ful and popular Draw ET ICI 


J| Market? 1—Teachers Aid. NC 
ks are justly e unequal 


ih: amples copper 
m: "at and wei ^... 
the series. 'Drawing lessons SN 

Í publishers that Dra 3 Wee 


to say that they need n 
iF indian Rice 


. Brass ball, with point, on pu 


Tube with moveable h 
aud cord 5n ET | 
Water jar for tube | NN M 
Indigo solution "i" 
u 


Substance weighing 1,000 grains, 
same specific gravity as water.. 


Block to illustrate flotation ... 4 
Tate’s air-pump 


| 

Hollow brass cylinder and bucket * 

to contain it . ] 
Apparatus for attaching f is 
bucket to balance ... A9 | 

] 


Bell-jar receiver 
Two India-rubber balls ... 


Electroscope ES ERES D 
Electrical machine, 16-inch plate...105 | 
Box of amalgam ... Mte eg 
Rod, half brass, half glass... Bir? 

` Rod of glass, covered with red wax 15 
Piece of silk... m 
Piece of flannel  ... ee ari | 


stand 
Leyden jar, pint size 
Discharger .- 
Groye's BASS, four calla in | frame, 
Yard of fine HE wire 
Voltameter... 2a 
Electro-magneb 5 in aun 30 ie 
wire TO ‘l 
Knitting e an thread "s 4 
Apparatus for Oersted's experin® 
Thirty feet of covered wire — ^" 


EY 


al 
“it 
i 


8 
' Complete apparatus um 
Case for um P 
j rs.. eae A 
Cartesian Dive a Oe : 
Centre of Gravity Toy® " 
Double Cone an 
Inclined PAS E Op 
Equillbrium CO » 
Fire Engine Glass ; 
„Moder of CT 
i 
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PHYSICAL APPARATUS,—Cz. 
Tis. 


| d. USE System of consisting of Rs.al 
; +, (Glass)  ..each 5 0 |^ Japanned Iron Frame 3 feet 1 
pero’ Fountain (GI) i high by 2 ft. 6 in. wide, with j 
e's Water E ei eS Brass Pillars and Brass Pulleys | 
! Apparatas gs 6 holes, two each Single, Double, Triple, 
Įngenhonz 5 Tin with Meta Long Shape, simple compound 
i Japannec ki Mr Soa and differential, with Steel: i 
y DUUM Y RH on o 000 centres and adjusting screws f 
4 De steslyard A NN ee TES and Silk cord complete ...120 [i 
| Mode Boer Dice say eet 0 9B Tuning Forks 3 .. each 1 Wy 
IB AC den of Water Apparatus. ., 15 0 Do. on Resonance Bos ... ., 8 p^ 
E Due Sets of 4 Boxwood... ,. 9 O0 Whirling Table | ... e, 98 B 
E AIR PUMPS AND APPARATUS. 1 
nee i 
0 ( 1 


Air Pump, double barrell 


red 


64 inches long, 14 inch borgi 


A p 


i$ inch stroke with 8 inch platii 


on Mahogany stand, and stopi 


cock between the plate and thi 


barrels, Fig. 1 — ... -.. 1208 


Air Pump, double ba! 
rels, 7 inches long, 12 inch tor 
aud 5} inch stroke, with Sa 43 
ground plate, on Makoy 


stand, supported by four 


with small gauge plated. 


Air Pum 
action ; contains/ 
barrel. Lengtly 
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[3 

i . AIR PUMP APPARATUS,.—Ci 

{th 

|? BELL EXPERIMENT, for illustrating that air is essential to sound, 0 

JJ Mahogany stand ded ot jeg 

E DUE and lead: Weight... p n e TTE 

A Do. and Stop Cock — ... 955 n em Mn NE 

3i COLLAR and Hook... ur EHI M m 

|: "FILTERING. CUP, or Mercurial Shower — ... MN: SUE Euh 
- |i GUINEA AND FEATHER EXPERIMENT, 3 Falls. 2.. AN 

$ GUINEA AND FEATHER EXPERIMENT, Tall Glass Receiver for dits; B 
E MAGDEURG HEMISPHERES, | for Ree the pressure ‘of thems SCC 
F i atmosphere ... ite i "E o E3 
ir Pump Receivers. with ib ab ion aati ‘ait ab bottom sem 

at ground, diam. 8 inches each 5 is (SCC 

Do. - do. 10° » » 900 as as 6 P 


| M 
Microscopes. 
W. Watson and Sons’ 


The Edinburgh Students Stand “H” atw ^ 
every mechanical convenience for research with high porc x 
and has gained great popularity for bacteriological work. 


These Microscopes can be supplied with Zeiss obj etim BAC 
if desired. Quotations on application. ED 


AH? 
The Educational Microscope. Rackwork, co 


and fine adjustment, plain stage, one eyepiece, set oder 
ining achromatic objectives 4 in., } in. and 1 in. magnifi H; 
from 72t0 250 diameters, underfitting tube to carry apunta Se 
live cage, forceps, etc., in Mahogany Cased o us M | 
SHA 


ente 
The “Fram” Strongly recom 


and Amit 


for the Bacteriological Student " 
E adju 


Rack and pinion movement for coarse 
lever pattern, 
screws to all vorum parts, 
- (3$ by 3% ), plane and concave eee 5i 
viddhiromatie objectives $ in. and 
magnifying from 96 to 390 diameters 
am caso e ities 3e 


. For ‘Microscopes o of oth 
General 


zm INDIAN EDUCATION ADVERTISER. ix |} 
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I UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY, 
i " ! 1905 and 1906. 
| PREVIOUS EXAMINATION. 


s'i i 

jj [3 m l KBY. 
COT T—Ho 

10 i | Hoare, M.A. 


Contos I, II, and a RM Introduction and Notes, by W. E. 
Principal, Doveton College, Madras. Rs, 1-2-0. 


cortas operae Last MrwsrREL. Edited by GQ. H. Stuart, late Director of 

2 $ public Instruction, Madras, and E. H. Elliot, Esq., Presidency College, 

Madras, Re.1-3-0. 
|| INTERMEDIATE, EXAMINATION. 


} jmrrox- Panne Lost, Book I. i we ey Arokiaswamy Pillai, M. A., B.L, 


As.6 
y TENNYS SON—Lancetor AND ErAiNE. With Introduction and Notes, &c. By E. 
E Elliot. Re, 1-4-0. 
1906. 


afloat u ILTON—Parapisu Lost, Book II. By W. Bell, M.A., Director of Public ORS 
pve tion, Lahore. Paper, A 12; Cloth, As.14. à 
i. § ~ Be As EXAMINATION: 
j 1905. 
etti BA CON 
—ADYANOEMENT or LEARNING, Book I. Edited by W. E. Hoare MA, 
* Doveton College, Madras.  Re.1. : 
m a ae umus Cæsar. By Mark Hunter, M.A., Principal, Govern- . 
contig SC Rajahmundry. (College Classics Series.) Cloth, Re.1-8-0. . X 
uiri WARE—As You Likmg Im, By F. W. Kellet, MA, Professor of . 


Hi 

win) Bein Goth ite P Madras, and General Editor of College Disc i 

o0 : 
1906. 


-Junes Cæsar AND As You Likg It. THe Saue AB IN (1905, 


Nec BBS Arr ten HR CE BE AI unm + meg 


SHAKESPEARE 
patel 


T ic, READY. > 
" A Practical Manual of English, : 


ag Be uc  NCEUDINGH A ae: Gs 
m GRAMMAR, IDIOM AND EXPRESSION, 


‘Us 
= ueri of Entrance c or Matric 
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IN HOT CLIMATES 


One wants the Maximum of Comfort, with the 
Minimum of Exertion. That is just what is given by 


The “SWAN” Fountain Pen works just as well 
in the tropics as elsewhere and everywhere. 


MABIE, TODD @ BARD, o, Chespside, London d |^ 


Sold by Stationers and Dealers. Catalogue post free. 


3 As 


Instituted 1872. 


President.—The Right Hon. Lorn CorznIpGE, M.A., K.C. 
The Right Hon. the Eanz or ABERDEEN, P.C. ; 
: The Right Hon. Lorn Arverstong, G.C. M.G., , Lord 
Vice-Presidenis.— < The Right Hon. LorD Curzon or KEDLESTON, P.C. 
The Right Hon. Lorn LAMINGTON, G.C.M. e 
Prof. SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE, M.V.0:, Mus. D 


Warden.—EpMuND Harr Torrin, Mus. D 
“The approximate Last Days of Entry for the Examinations i in 
For M. K. (Theory) in June. " $e 
For Highers (Theory) in July; 
For Practicals (Higher and Local) in Sept., Oct:, and Nov... ves 
‘For M. K. (Theory) in December 2 «E 
The Public Local Centres in India are— 


-Bombay, F. S, Dovz, Esplanade Road. - ' Madras, W. D..5 
— Calcutta, E. SLATER, E.R.C.O., 50, Chowringhee. a 
Colombo, Miss G.J. Kerr, C.M.S. Ladies' College. Murree, Miss J-M. S4 
"Darjeeling, Miss HUDSON, Meadow Bank School. Mussoorie, Mis ee 
Hyderabad, A: G. MORAES. Ham 


Kurunej . H. HOLLOWAY. 

Lahore, Mn. ppl | 
Thesyllabus and forms ofapplication ma: be obtain 
The same exa i onde. dm y held at AC Institutions, Convent 

. Applications e establishment of new Centres. and for. 

. be addressed to the 1 ndersigne =e 


ius 


‘TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC, LOND, 


Music annually h April 15^ 


Allahabad, C. H. Dixon, B.A., Boys’ High School. | Lucknow, Miss S. qe tas 


ubbul En W, HANDS, Naini Tal, Rev. A. Bi. LA Bisho 
J. Manon, ` E a DUNNE, 


Chief Justice 
M.S.1 


= tare! 

+ jere 

La Mari jor 
2] 
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INDIAN EDUCATION ADVERTISER. 


BOOKS, &e., SANCTIONED BY THE 


| DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


p FOR LIBRARIES AND PRIZES. 
n MARATHI.  — now 


| | Bal-Ramayan by Mr. VEG: Apte, B.A., Krishnapur, Indore .. o 3 
ls, als 2 " - 

P Bal- Bharat do. do. do. do. " eee 0-5 
; | Sootache Veenkam Sikanyache Pustak, by Mrs. Rukminiba Sanzagiri, 

i Bombay (for Girls’ Schools) vu o: 12 


| JEsop's Fables, by Mr. Kasinath V. Chhatre, AB snedni pae Tee Acn wee 0 IO 
3 The Chatus- sutri, by Pandit Vasudev Shastri Abhyankar, Fergusson College 


Poona (in Arts Colleges of the Bombay Presidency) dd Wes Quo 
NS Translation of Tales of Indian eit by M. ‘MacMillan, Esq., 
i Elphinstone College, Bombay Sé e s d 0 
| Mulanchi Geete, by Mrs. Sitabai Jayawant, Nasik (lor Gins Schools). .. 0 8 
GUJARATI. 


| Padartha Vidnana, by Mr. Bhanushukharam Nirgunram, Rajkumar Collen 1 
" Rokos et i on. 5-0 
- Jp Ashoka; by Mr. Jivanlal i Metis, Asbistint Secretary, Gujarati Vernacular - i 


j Society, Ahmedabad . x 2.70 I0. 


ail > Gunthan Kala, Part IL, by Bai Khorshetbai Pesonji Doctor, Bombay Cher 
i... Girls’ Schools) 3e X ax NS S TON ui Ou PEOR OM 
ee by Mr. M. N. Dwivedi, Nadiad oe att) Soucek 
yayam Meemansa, by Mr. N. G. Thakar, Female Training College, Baroda.- 3 o 


Dadi hi ne 
I Bhat Sayee, by Mr. D. E. Taraporevalla, Tarapur, District Thana coe O17 00 
laghu Bharat, p Paper o r2 
R Ir, 2 Mr. G. R. E. maps Hanuman Khadia, 


ni B} Ahmedabad E + 
5 larat Ra: AAS MEME. ra 
5 und ]ya Manda], by Mr. AER G. Shah, Dhsparalh, Bhadarva eee 
o al Parikrama, by 

du : 


BIA FOR LIBRARIES. 
T I A ds ENGLISH. aa 
PU ye ' Chas of Lits i 
S pee 8)... ife, by S William mite, CIE. (for ni Schosts PORTAS 


tions um we ee eei mae oO 
Dr AS S, pene I, to o IIL, B Mr. ‘Motilal M. : For each. Set 
E Puang "Secondary Schools) 1 For each: Vols 5 


zo Longusns Green and C 


"| 


Ge (Q9 7 


à D ts 


H. H. the Rani of Gondal - Ae RE Sik eium 
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BOOKS, &e, SANCTIONED BY THE DIRECTOR 9 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION—continued. 
FOR LIBRARIBS—contd. 
MARATHI. 
Sarva Janika Arogya, by Sir Bhalchandra Krishna Bhatwadekar, Bombay , 
anch Shastra, by Mr. T. R. Luktuke 


l Prap Si Te see Ba 
, Ganit- Ratnakar, by Messrs, Patwardhan and Co., Ratnagiri ... | Som P 
aper H 
* Sikshan Tyache Uddesha Ani Te pu. Sadhane, by Mr. m | 
h Natekar, Dhulia M 


i : Bala-Sangita Bodha, Book I., by Mr. B. T. S AERE Poona (for Piney : 
Schools) ... o 6) 
ja. Do. do. Book II. do. do. do: ; il 
; Rasayanika Pareekshan, by Shrimant oe Ganesh Cae a PUE a C 
dhan of Miraj 5e à P ANM 3 
J! Bala-Sikshana, Part Il., by Mr. Narayan’ Vithal As Poona : i% 07 j 
[: Vastu-darshan Shikshan, Part I., 2 Mr. P. B. Kavatkar, Female Training "n 
; College, Poona PS B: o by 
! Vastu Pathamala, Part I., by Mr. Y. P. Keshari, Practising School, Training 
í College, Poona |... ... 
| Marathi Bhashechi Lekhan Padhati, by Mr. V. S. Haiwalane, ‘Ahmednagar .. 1089 G 
; Raja Putra William Orange Athava Nedarlandantil Bandacha a h 
hh Mr. S. T. Dravid, Satara. s - 
+, Maharastra Saraswata, ey) Mr, B. G. Ben ‘Kolhapur ise 
\ Adiparva, 
|. Sabha Parva, Press, 
| Virat Parva, by Me, Tukaram Javaji, Proprietor, Nirnaya Sagar tre 
‘| Vana Parva, one 
| Ramayana , y 
' Griha Paricharya Ani Arogya Shastra, by Dr. K. N. Gokhale, Girgaum, Bombay 
Shri-Shiv Chhatrapati Maharaj Yanche, Sapta Prakaranatmaka Charitrés 
by Mr. M. R. Moramkar, Bombay ... T SOIC EN S quee 
1 Sadoo Koli, by Miss Stella Navalkar, MM "Bombay n dgus Os, 
'Bhashika wa latihasike Lekha, by Mr. V. G. Bijapurkar, ‘Kolhapur 


‘Bikshanopayógi Manas Shastra, x Mr. R. B. n cere Shale pes 


. Poona): CES eer dus 


il 


0. | 


GUJARATI. v3 
fadhurya, oy Mr. H. G. Anjaria, Gondal ss i iru ud 

f la, Part L, by Mr. Ranchhodabhai Erdaya Ram, Bhuj eos d SÉ. 
a, by. Mr. D. M. Parekh, Ahmedabad see DER em 2 ae 


by Mr. N. K. Dikshit, Baroda «ee x ^ DA UT 
r. B, P. a poate (for Git ‘Schoo s) E 0 if 
» ya. INR ux LO 
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O0KS, &e SANCTIONED BY THE DIRECTOR OF 
BOO”) "PUBLIC INSTRUCTION—concluded. 


FOR PRIZES. 
MARATHI. 


n ann Shikshan Chandrica, by Mr. P. B. Ghotaskar Mer Prizes in Girls’ 
ob Schools) 

95. Mulasathi Gani, 

J | Marathi School 8) 

P Maha Bharatantil Sopya Gosti, b Mr. 


B Miss "ay Bhor, Poora (or Inks: a in ( Cloth 
r Paper 


© 


V. G. AD io 


AG Paton Gumpha, by Mr. V. P, Vartak, Bombay 
| 6d FOR SCHOOL USE. 
d ENGLISH. 

| Common Thoughts on Serious Subjects, obtainable from: Messrs. Macmillan 
BU & Co., Bombay bod ap wee aes oo Tes E (5.200 
) 158 MARATHI. 

| Terrestrial Globe, by Mr. A. G. Gadre, Poona ... doc x26 
OF Do. by Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., Bon Je oO 

; GUJARATI. 

! n "Terrestrial Globe, by Meesrs. Longmans, Green & Co., Bombay Di (t 

| GOVT. CENTRAL BOOK DEPOT, \ N. J. RATNAGAR, ES 

3 _ Bombay, roth June 1905. Acting Curator, Y 


| SPECIALLY EDITED FOR INDIAN STUDENT! 
By William Jesse, M.A., ie 
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We,—we have chosen our path | i 


Path to a clear-sighted end, D»: 
Path of advance ! Wi 


Vor. III.] JULY, 1905. (NO. 12. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


ANONS the clauses of the new Universities Act is one 
empowering the Senate, with the sanction of Government, 

«to make regulations providing “conditions to be complied with 
by schools desizing recognition for the purpose of sending up pupils. 43 

as candidates for the matriculation examination, and the conditions i 

to be complied with by candidates for matriculation, whether sent 
up by recognised schools or not." These regulations are one of the 
matters at present occupying the attention of a Committee of the 
Bombay Senate, and the result of the Committee’s deliberations will 

be awaited with great interest by many schools and many private 

. Students, Hitherto there seems to have been no restriction upon 
~ the freedom of students to enter themselves for the matriculation 
| examination, save such as was involved in the necessity of obtaining 
& certificate of moral character from schoolmaster, teacher or 
ae and of paying a fee of twelve rupees. The new regula- 
SENE ps an end to this state of things, and will carry out the 
ru INE down in the Resolution of 1904. ** [t is essential that 
n: ton which fails to conform to the elementary principles 


BE of S i 3 s 
El education should be permitted to present pupils for the 
LM ‘sity examinations; and in future admission to the Universities 


oul ; > 

x s be restricted to bond fide private candidates and to candidates 
m recognised. h : ; Lh ant 

b en e ools. In this way the schools which enjoy the 

cficienc privilege of recognition will in return give guarantees of 

: Y in its wider sense; and the public will be assisted in e 


Choice 
s Ee a for their children by knowing that a school whic 
br - ISed is 
lions,» $3 m 
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a ready standard on which the University can frame its list, Wi 

is accepted by the Department should be good enough z A 
University. But it is neither necessary nor desirable that is 
University should restrict itself to departmentally recognises 
| schools. It is quite possible to conceive of a school Jun 2 
excellently conducted yet refusing to subject itself to the restric. 4 
; tions involved by departmental recognition. Yet at the same UM 3 
‘the University. must be on its guard against coming into conflict a 
with the Department by giving recognition to.a school from which 
the Department has good reasons for withholding it. To do so 
would be to depreciate the Department in the eyes of tbe schools, 
The officers of the Department are not faultless or infallible, but | 
after all they have a very wide, if not the widest, knowledge of the | 
conditions of education in this Presidency, and the condemnations 
they pronounce at least deserve a hearing. Tbe Senate, therefore, | 
should begin by recognising the schools which are recognised by |. 
the Department, and the claims of any other schools which applied | 
for recognition might be submitted to a Sub-Committee, which 
j should include the Educational Inspector of the Division in which 
the school was situated. NSQNE ot cts E 
The question of private students is difficult, It is clear that | 
some private students must be admitted to the examination or those | 
whom physical weakness or domestic reasons have compelled to | 

employ tutors instead of attending schools would be undeservedly 

excluded, On the other hand, the University will rightly desire t 

. exclude those whom misbehaviour, laziness, or hopeless stupidity 


- has compelled to leave school before they could enter for the 
i ae diss. m. Some 


d conduch 
oney, 
been. 

f. fitness 

Those W^ 


mu, 9 


a 
| 
H 
| 
| 
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(4X ig to be entered at the first admission of the pupil to school 
2 ee by his schoolmasters throughout his career. This will 
and € 


+. possible to detect fraud though whether it will prevent it is 
S uk The same frauds almost certainly are perpetrated in 
d Presidencies, for they are lightly Pod by natives whose 
:deas about their own and other people s ages are always vague, 
en though such frauds may occur, it is possible, with a proper 
Dien ot registration of age, to detect and punish a sufficient 
number to prevent them becoming numerous, 

A s # & 

Another new regulation in Madras changes the names of classes 
in Arts and Professional Colleges. Instead of being known as 
First Arts, Junior and Senior B.A., etc., they are to be called first, 
second, third, and fourth year classes. The object of this change is 
said to be the desire to dissociate College work and University 
examinations, to make the collegian regard himself as a student of 
so many years’ standing, at such and such a stage on the path of 
the development of his personality or character, not as a candidate 
for some particular examination. If this is all that is to be done to - 
remove the shadow of examination, the Madras University is rather 
like the ostrich that fancies itself hid when it buries its head in the 
sand. A change of names may help, but of itself can do little, At 
Oxford aud Cambridge, examinations have long been branded with 
disrespectful nicknames like Smalls, Little Go, and Greats, but we 
do not know that the Oxford or Cambridge undergraduate 1s thereby 
brought to think less often of the examination and more often of 
the real end of a University education. ' | P SATA 

oe A 2 eas x | 
ies hn the most striking: features of education in recent times is 
d E of women teachers, In America this increase is 
regarded ae pee danger. In Germany it is very marked and K 
aa 3 m avour. In England there ate signs that it will be 
P he immediate future. The Report of the Mosely 
: “mmission on American 
(SL schools < 
new U 


poe at, " whereas in the United States, the teacher is _ 
ermany NE to as ‘she,’ in England as ‘he’ or ‘she,’ in 
usual pronon very preponderance of such teachers decides that 
al Pronoun ; } 


S\N some of the largest i 


wns, as for example, B 
ER * : CC-0. In Public Domain. n 


kul Kangri Collection, Haridwar . 
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where there are about 2,000 women teachers to 3,700 men,” 
England, particularly in London, there has been an increas} 
difficulty in obtaining competent male teachers. The Causes i 
this increase of women are not far to seek. On the one h : 
the higher education of women has become general, even i 
England, only comparatively recently. The increase is the result 
of this education which bas rendered available a large number of 
cultured women seeking opportunities to use the culture they have 
obtained and actuated by the love of independence which education 
fosters, more especially in women. The care of the young is 
woman's province, and she naturally turns to teaching for 
a profession. In the face of male prejudice and competition she 
has been willing and even compelled to accept low remuneration for 
her work, On the other hand, men have begun to find the rewards 
of teaching unprofitable and have turned to more remunerative 
occupations. 


In 


To estimate comparatively the value of men and women a 
teachers is a difficult thing. That woman's capacity for teaching 
is very great is generally recognised, yet alarm is also generally felt 


most common opinion is that women make admirable teachers lor 
young children and for girls up to fourteen and fifteen, but ine 
boys in the higher primary and secondary stages and to a € 
extent even girls in the last years of their education require 2 
profit more from male control. In boys even modern opin 
courage and spirit higher than refinement and gentleness, B 
girls too a certain independence and vigour is nowadays deman vith 
This “ spirit," this virility, most people believe, can be created, ' 

rare exceptions, only under male teaching, “ It cannot, 
Mosely Report, * contribute to the virility of a natio i 
number of boys to be taught and guided almost entirely UP 


and from 


the 


age of eighteen by women, as is the case in some of th i 
— By “virility” too is meant more than physical courage ene 
‘prise. We have to educate children to be not ere ai 
itizens, and as in political and public life man 7 ect th 
| be greater than woman's, so we may naturally pe a fine 
teacher to be more capable than woman of fostering "4s 


ntet 
put 
must 


on 


2 z e 1 
many are worth quoting: “The industry, ^5 The 
of the women teach 


ertain | 


oc. 
——————— 


at the possibility that the education of the young should fall nol | 
merely wholly but even mainly into. woman's hands. Perhaps the c 


ion ranks p. 


?. gays the iB 
n for 2 larg? | 
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zenship, The opinions which Mr. Winch Mor" ity 
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and their early education was superior, They were not strong 
it was thought, to compete quite successfully with men 
hich was so hard as teaching, nor were they such 
. The effect of male teachers in girls’ 

hools showed itself in a subtle difference of tone; though the 
3 el opinion was that the men teachers knew more and could 
Tu better. The older girls, one rector said, prefer men teachers. 
His explanation was that women were too ‘petty’ (Eleinlich)." 

5 a * % 

We much regret that on page 509 of the June number we 
erroneously attributed to the Principal of the Deccan College 
opinions and words, on the subject of teaching the vernaculars for 
the M. A. degree, which were not his but apparently those of the 
Director of Public Instruction. The Principal holds different 
views. 


enough, 
in work W 
able teachers. 


EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


TUS most dramatic and menacing event in English Education 
during the past month has been the refusal of the Municipal 
Council of the borough of East Ham to continue to discharge the 
duties which devolve upon it under the Education Act of 1902. 
East Ham, which is a borough of recent creation, lies just beyond 
the eastern boundary of the administrative county of London. It 
ace aggregation of small houses, occupied almost entirely by 
T uM men and their families. With a population at present 
It is oM 17,000, it has sprung up during the last thirty years. 
ame s shoot of what Cobbett used to call “the Great Wen, one 
opoe tories and nurseries of industrial London. But in 
Proportion to its size, it is very poor. Its rateable value is less than 
half a million. On the Poor Law assessment, a penny rate brings 
into its municipal treas less th "p ue to id 
schooling for Ps ik ess than £2,000... But it has to provide 
ing in the pound. Of this sum S tall DDR QE 
2d, 3 G sum, 2 | 5^ 7, a 
required ee, UE Three new elementary schools are now 
2d. and aq, in ue of them will entail an addition of between 
thus reached b e pound to the rates. The financial strain having 
Passed à resol oe king-point, the Council of the borough.unanimously _ 
ration of its Be declaring its inability to continue the adminis- 
to all the 5 Ree duties beyond May 31. Notice was given 
3300 Childi chers, and there was every prospect of more than 
e ementary Sees left without instruction in the public 


t 


Mang ction of the pes pom po. 
Many ‘Ghacters. oe tue East Ham Council caused consternation in - 


‘he new policy of municipalising the contro! 
pon the assumption that the County and Coun 
are prepared to sustain the heavy responsibi 
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which such control necessarily entails. But here was ani 

borough, virtually within the metropolitan area and, so p portan Š 
within earshot of all. the London papers, dramatically zd Speak, | 
mously repudiating this important part of its administrat; nani i 
financial obligations. . Party politics had practically oth ith and 
with it, Liberals and Conservatives upon the Council aeree do J 
vote. The sectarian controversy was not involved in it, as ee the ed 
hardly any denominational schools within the borough o © are | 


fE a 
The Education Act had broken down upon the question of ana É 


What was to be done ? It was known that several other loc E 
authorities were on the brink of revolt against the financial buen E 
resulting from the Education Act. What effective Steps could the 4 
Board of Education take against a local authority which thul 
deliberately and unanimously threw itself into educational default? | 
What machinery had the central authority which it could use for) 
the purpose of carrying on the educational administration of East | 

. Ham? How could it hope to recover the cost which such vicarious | 
administration would involve? The whole business threatened to |j 
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includes persons whose salary is paid at. not less than plausibly 


ea UE à : : É Ham 
held that, in. the circumstances which had arisen, the East. ede B 
: t dismiss be 
! : s ENTA int 
Consequently, after much discussion in the district and Hout 


“newspapers, after a solemn but inconclusive discussion 1 ^ oss in 


* 0! 1 
d its resolution y | 
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nd industrially belongs. The richer districts of the 


nt economically anG then help to bear the burden of its rates. But the 
kh! Metropolis eomm which has become unbearable in East Ham has 
IE financial | art elsewhere, and some. more general remedy must be 
nd} its eia hardship which is rapidly becoming more acute, 
r e propose that the whole cost of education should be 
e Sy I x x 


RS yn upon the national exchequer, At present, taking the country 
re NA between 60 and 70 per cent. of the cost of elementary 
as 2 


m ducation is paid for out of central, as distinct from local funds, 
i Hes h in East Ham, the exchequer contribution is said to amount 
al e i ud more than 48 per cent., owing to the extent of the capital 
24 expenditure which the locality has had to make in the building of 


d schools within a short period of years. But if the State paid for the 

_ whole cost of education, one of two things would happen. Either 
local control over education would cease and be replaced by' 
bureaucratic administration from a government office, or the best 
guarantee for economical expenditure would be removed by leaving 
the local authority free to spend money which it had not the 
responsibility of raising by rate. The first alternative would be 
_. educationally undesirable, and the second financially imprudent. 
ie | (2) Another suggestion is that the whole cost of the teachers 
re salaries should be paid by the central authority. But this would 
ic |, involve the transformation of the elementary school teaching 

| profession into a branch of the Civil Service, a solution which would 
al |) be incompatible with the present political freedom of the teachers 
m and also with the denominational requirements of the managers of 
e the voluntary schools. (3) A third and much more satisfactory 
he | eol would be found in a reform of the present basis of rating - 
i A personalty would be made to contribute more largely — — 
Es ards the cost of local administration. Any such change, however, | 


nt | will entail a measure of fir 


st-class importance, as the issues involved 


1 e s : PO e SAY, 
N sme man otier nds ot eat erdt ehe 
; abi DU. t is in this direction, however, that it may be conject 


the b on will shortly move. (4) Along with this change i 
m asis of rating, there will probably come a reconsideration of the 


Th 
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responsibility of surveying in detail the course of local exy,, .. 

in all administrative areas, and be enabled to give the kind. enditu 
l which an intelligent firm of accountants furnishes ee Ad Vice | 
i - commercial undertaking, the account of which it regulari a eat 
vag We have, in short, to find a workable combiaation of exuti audis |o 
bureaucracy with freely elected local governing bodies, and foe 
loose from those traditions of local administration which haq i 
origin in the sharply segregated urban communities of past day 
à and are inapplicable to the new conditions created by rapid d 
x of communication and. to the changes in our habits of life id 
i have resulted from men being able to have their residence a | 
a considerable distance from their office or place of work. "" 


E.g is idle to talk of making sweeping reductions in the present 
outlay upon education. Good education is a vital necessity to} 


'can only be given by first-rate teachers, and first-rate teachers must | 
be well paid. We shall have to spend as much upon education as 
we spend upon the navy. The cost will rise, not decline. And,” 
therefore, it is all the more necessary that we should take steps to)” 
pU secure that the money is well spent, that the education secured by 
" its expenditure is really efficient for our purpose, and that wasteful)» 
= outlay is avoided. At present, a great deal of the money is wasted 
in providing education of inferior quality and with indefinite aims.) 
- But to put matters right will entail changes which will increas 
| instead of lessening, the total outlay. And on our doing this 
" promptly, vigorously, and on a far-seeing plan, the social an 
economic welfare of the whole nation depends. 
* * : 1 X 2 + 
with regard t0 
to public 
e if 


uu 
Í s ! 
[a a progressive people, and good education can never be cheap, It) 


of cases have to be borne in mind; (1) The parents ^; the 


nently impoverished and therefore unable to PT T 


this problem of underfed school children three different 87, E 


er unay 
urgent, _ 
elie 
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| free to decline and which may be subsequently: recovered from | 

te not County Court process or by deduction from wages due to him 

ce him Qe employer. The operation of the new order is limited to | 

E Eom vi of children who are under the age of sixteen, who are in | 

: me e of attendance at a public elementary school, and who are j 
à D edet with their father. The relief is not to be given in money 
‘it where this can possibly to avoided. Arrangements are to be made 
y whereby the child shall himself get the full benefit of the relief 
ns! ordered. It is suggested that, where necessary, an arrangement 
a should be made with some shopkeeper to supply the food upon 
a resentation of an order from the relieving officer. In all cases in 
which an application is made to them for relief, the guardians are 
B to make inquiry into the circumstances of the case and to decide 
M ^— whether the relief should be given in the ordinary way of poor relief 
i x orasaloan. In either case the father is to be informed of the fact 
" that the application has been made and of the decision which the 
2 guardians have arrived at in regard to it, and to be given an 

x opportunity of providing what is required. Urgent need will OL ae 

A course be met by immediate relief before such inquiry takes place. — | 

M The relief given on any application is not to extend beyond 

"s a month, and if a further application is made in the same case 
ed within, say, six months of the first application and the cause of the 
x - application is the habitual neglect of the father to provide food, 

cl m the guardians are to consider whether the case is one in which . 

tis}. proceedings should be taken under the Vagrancy Act or under the 
el) s Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act. ; S PEE 

E d The various voluntary and charitable agencies which exist for 

p wu of meals for children who are sent to school hungry 
‘0 e nd the most suitable field for their work in the cases in which 


HUY illness or loss of employment have incapacitated the 
Parents from providing the necessary food for their children. - 
best dealt with by the guardians either under 


habitual | 
hi 
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the cumulative vote is abolished. The School Boards, represent: 
areas of a convenient size, will have superintendence of educate 
of all grades below the university, and will be empowered to lon 


rate aid to denominational schools. The parish is abandoned - 
the educational unit, and the Scottish Education Department is DM 


powers of grouping and dividing counties for the purpose of makin 
educational districts. Provision is made for the establishment of 
provincial councils. The residue grant is handed over to th | 
education authorities, and also the equivalent grant, with the 
exception of £100,000, which is to be retained by the municipal 
bodies. The cost of maintaining secondary education will be spread 
over the whole of each educational district, but each parish will bear 
the burden of present and future debts for its elementary schools, 
* * ^ " 

The educational crisis in Wales is still acute. The Board of 
Education has declared the county of Merioneth in default; The 
Welsh County Councils decline to give rate aid to voluntary schools 
over which there is no complete public control and the buildings of 
which are reported to be in an unsatisfactory state. : 

LÀ * * * 


~r: 


Dr. M. R. James has -been elected Provost of King’s College, | 
Cambridge. He is the first layman who has held the office for more | 
than two hundred years. The Rev. A. A. David, Fellow and Tutor of E 
Queen's College, Oxford, has been appointed Headmaster of Clifton x 
in succession to Canon Glazebrook, who retires next July- On ie pi 
Monday Sherborne is to celebrate the 120oth anniversary of the E 
foundation of its schoo} and bishopric. ge 


MICHAEL E. SADLER. 
May 22nd, 1905. ue : 


PROBLEMS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


: IV._COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS.* 
Sp HE justification of the main practical conclusion reached 


‘ast mont 
] e 0Ub 
indealing with the work of the universities, namely, ind 
henceforward to aim deliberately at making our colleges e endo te fi 
` in the greatness of the work that has been undertaken. means 5° difi 
new education is so high, the process to be effected by its ajusted men 
c nd so critical, that only the most refined and carefully a d succes 
-are adequate to our purposes. Only the best has a chance ccording, 
we cannot have the best, we had better leave the task alone. pe reason? 
e resident system for colleges is admitted to be, or C47 
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to be, better calculated to achieve that training of mind and character 
show? been declared to be the ultimate aim, we must have the resident 
which eon having regard to other circumstances, and, in particular, our 
system. sources for higher education, this conclusion carries with it the 
imus ule implication that this best education can only be for the few. 
unavol dently when we have settled the principles of the highest education, 
SO of most difficult problems will remain on our hands in respect 
SH education of the many, who require high education, yet who are 
not fitted for, or for some reason cannot hope for, the highest. This 
consideration makes special difficulties when we go on to review the work 
of the schools in relation to university education. The secondary schools 
must provide for the education of a great number, besides those who have 
a reasonable prospect of becoming college students, We are face to face 
with analternative. Either our secondary schools must provide training 
for many other careers besides a course of study in a university, or we 
must have special schools whose single aim shall be preparation for the 
university. To state the latter alternative is, I think, to reject it; although, 
curiously enough, seeing how commonly the upper classes of secondary 
schools are dominated by the Entrance or Matriculation Class, this would 
seem in effect to be very much what we have at present. But it will be 
agreed at once, I think, that the ordinary secondary schools ought to 
have a much more general and comprehensive aim than preparation for an 
examination designed as a test of admission to a university. The educa- 
tion of the schools should have a certain completeness initself. It should 
not be too closely subordinated to an Entrance or Matriculation Examina- 
tion. Itis expedient, therefore, I conceive, that the University Entrance 
Examination should be dethroned from its present commanding position 
us ool education, and its place taken generally by a comprehensive. 
dom pero! Final Examinations, or by leaving certificates given by 
ae XH les of the school. As to the actual connection with the 

sity other alternatives open out. There may be classes exclusively 


Preparing for the universiti : f + ye : 
here might be ersities, though these I am inclined to deprecate. 


tween the sec 
much the work a 
ie developme 
Tound improve 


raising of 
Sean of the 


S the edu 1 a . : NFL 
est clas y cation of the school toa much higherpoint. The high- 
exclusively. Tees schools should prepare for the university, but not 
Obtained : € natural close of the school career should be the certificate 
accepted as sums, he Schools Final Examination and this should be 
n y Speci u k 
est j el used further by the college or the university should be - 
command o 
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Oolish and stultifyi 
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test of fitness in respect of English. In all other respects a Schools Fi.) f 
Examination sbould furnish ample qualification. ma] ec 


As regards the relation of school and college the cardin 
that needs to be laid down with absolute firmness and in the d R 
ungualified manner is the entire separation of school and college, Thi Re 
principle was distinctly affirmed by the Universities Commission, but i 
with sufficient confidence and emphasis. In relation to the end here ke " 
in view it is an absolute first principle, admitting of no hesitations k Y 
exceptions. The complete separation of school and college is expedient |! 
on various scholastic grounds, but the main determining consideration jg 
that of discipline and character. We have laid down, and we hold to jt 
that the deepest educational purpose should be, in India as everywhere, A 
the training of character. Character is trained by discipline. To attain |. 
the best results, that is, to train most effectively, to mould and Strengthen f 
character in the best way, the discipline of school and college must be |. 
dissimilar. In schools the scholars are boys. In colleges the studentsare |. 
young men. Boys should be strictly under authorities: they are not to be | 
treated as fully responsible moral agents, though this does not imply E 
that they are not to be given any responsibility nor educated by trust, |) 
Young men in colleges are approaching the time when they must be fully E 
responsible. members of- the community, must take their future entirely a 
into their own control and stand or fall by the character they have | 
developed under discipline. There isnot, of course, any hard and fastline | | 
that can be drawn.separating the man from the boy, any more than pum d 
isany exact dividing-line between childhood and infancy. But for um 
purposes some dividing-line must be arbitrarily fixed ; and eques 1 
"the most convenient dividing-line is that made by leaving ae m 
Y schoolboy is unquestionably wholly. under discipline: Coercive de » 5 
1: is in his case at its maximum. He must obey without fully net 5E 
reasons—even for obedience sake. With the young mam MEO m r 
college or in business, it is otherwise. Discipline there will be Saale I 
even as for all of us there is discipline throughout life : but it 1s BOE ; 
more the discipline of circumstances. He has become a fully MEE ore? E 
moral agent. Discipline is for him far less coercive and MUT must m 
the nature of an appeal to good sense and conscience. T es derstand’ |) 
"obey rules because they are rules: it is a good thing if ie A oung ma E 
their reasons, butit is not necessary that he should. m ie and E 
‘should obey rules because he understands their PD i m jine of HS M 
sees them to be right and good, He acquiesces in the a ed tobis D 
college, because he realizes its usefulness. We appeal AN to combi" 
"reason. Now if we blend the two forms of discipline, ot "y jew $ oul 
Our point of view ^to 


al principle | | 
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artially under the same management; . and in some 
l asthe school d subiit to this day. This progressive expansion of 
3 pus She enesis of the college out of the school as a spore is thrown 

A Bd without doubt, its original justification, It was the line 
off by a p:a s took, owing to the circumstances in which the new education 
that progre? Tt may not have been the best origin for a college, but 
ch produced this result were altogether praiseworthy at the 
se. the ambition which was the impelling force was the right aspiration 
na rovement. Nevertheless, this mode of origin has ultimately proved 
eE ke and a stone of stumbling. It has led to the obscuring of the 
distinction between college and school and to a habit of regarding the 
college student as a rather older schoolboy. It has in some cases weight- 
2 «d the management of a college with the (almost necessarily) perfunctory 
| - «management of a school but the unfavourable effect of such association 
| on a college is trifling compared with the unfavourable effect on the school. 
When the entrance class and college department were started, it was 
naturally that they should come to be thought of most importance, and 
should draw to themselves a preponderant share of interest and attention. 


y E When the college separated from the school, and when further a higher 
lN | class of teachers was assigned to the college, the tendency was for the 
l| |? younger institution to overshadow the elder. When a college and schooi 
! B have remained associated in one building or group of buildings, the college 


has proved very like the cuckoo in the sparrow's nest that by its larger size 
and greater power of making its wants articulate has absorbed an unfair 
share of the common nutriment. If this enquiry were followed out, I 
believe it would be found that the evolution of the college from the school 


E NE -has had a depressing effect on schools in general. In this way what was 
e smelly a useful line of development has come in course of time to exercise 
| ie i pus Un are positively pernicious. This appears to be still more true 
2B ae d E is the case, theambition of the more successful schools has 
» B D m een—not to raise the efficiency of the school to the highest point 
à t s evelope a college department. The ultimate result seems to be 
k | ELE ereas we have some passably good colleges in India for native 
in “nts, we have no good schools. e 
i thin pe the causes are or are notas I have suggested, the fact, I 
a Schools a eniable that we have as yet in India no good schools—no 
if ‘This brin Y rate which are good. enough, certainly no great schools. 
is (Of better em to the main contention of this paper— the imperative need 
is Een 1c schools in India. ` Opinions may differ as to the merits and — 


Over th, 


ji Universal ndian peninsula, but I have little doubt that there will | be. e 
VE. ao and the f the 
- TONS of this sta 
Sims 
oF Profit is it, [es 
ES 


A prove the 
d fact is S : 


ction, Haridwar - 


— — lay the foundations of sound education in all its branches—mor s of 
_ tual, and physical. The colleges will build on the foundation’ cpi 
‘schools. The education of the school will up to a certain point be ^4 stil 
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ment of mind and character takes place at different stae 

under widely different kinds of influence in different individu. Of life and | 
that there is substantial agreement that, in the long run m. Or gl aN 
age, the years of school life—say (for India), from seven to = on the aye, i 
the most important. years, that in these years the most vital tede m 
character are determined. At all events this will, I beli và Sh dentis qb 
within the practical experience of every teacher in an Indi AVE com, 
Certain difficulties he encounters spring from faulty teachin 1an College 
« morale” in the schools. -Students come to colleges with Pore faul 
study, their ideas about examinations, about discipline, about 3 abits of 
of work and play, about the uses of books, about the ends of edut id 
large extent determined. I by no means say that all that is lesen me 
schools in respect of these things is bad. Yet certainly in respect af i 
to which he attaches the utmost educational importance the college os 
willbe conscious of a certain antagonism of atmosphere, a kind of i 
resistance and apathy in his classes. His exhortations fall fati Uh 
speaks to dull ears. A great deal of this I put down to faulty WB. 
in the schools; to the inculcation of wrong principles, or, at all events, the 
entire failure toinculcate right principles. I qualify my statements a 
much as possible to be on the safe side. My impression is that they might 
be made even stronger and more sweeping. Every teacher must make 
his own comment. But to take only the instance of methods of study. 
Is it possible that the Indian student would be so firmly wedded to the 
utterly wrong method of learning everything by heart, if he were carefully 
taught to learn in the right way from the first ? 


It is a necessary implication, then, of the end here kept-in viewan f 
of the means essential to its attainment that we must bestow the same | 
attention and pains on the schools as we are at the present time bestow [f 
ing on college and university. Logically and practically the school is even jf 
more important. For the school can work without the college, but the 
college cannot work without the school. If to attain our educational en 
we must have a certain number of the best possible colleges, still mo? uu 
must we have a certain number of the best possible schools. T 


: "M 

: T'wo main conclusions, therefore, stand out from the present dd ^ 
sion—( 1 ) the need of creating a much higher class of schools than mu : 
present existing, either by a gradual raising of the efficiency ° m 1 
English Schools, or by the foundation of new schools of a- higher z in 
(2) the complete separation of schools and colleges as institution ^ a 
respect of situation, government, and discipline. i f schools E 


If these two main contentions be granted, then the relation 0 js wil 


and colleges may be conceived somewhat in this way. T oral intl j 


Jete 


M 


SE ZW ue 


tself, but it will at its highest stage be closely related no i strict 
her work of the colleges. The discipline of the schools W 

er that habits of obedience, order, punctuality, method may 
Mesue or slip-shod ways will be tolerated. . 
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mes as cricket, football, and hockey. Reverence for 

usefulness of a R tion will be sedulously cultivated, and will be a prime 
the pahoples iec pline of the place. Masters will set the example by 
object of the Soit in all the social activities of the school, and their 
their acu lor as leaders or spectators in the playing-fields. In view of 
resence elt day criticism of the English public schools, I had better not 
alee ae madel the Indian public school on the English; but at all 
say We E St make every effort to get an infusion of the English public 
om E And I will here hazard a conjecture which to many may 
m E sul If the effort and expense which have been lavished on 
eses during the last forty or fifty years had, in the first instance, 


ja | been bestowed upon the schools—in plain English, if we had imported 
ch 1 school masters instead of college professors, our results to-day would 


have been of a more solid character. 


On the intellectual side the schools should give a thorough grounding 
on sound principles in all the ordinary school subjects—in mathematics, 
in the mother-tongue, in the classical languages of India, in History and 
Geography. And sound principles will certainly imply trained teachers, 


and teachers not nominally but really trained. In particular, having regard 
ght || tothe necessities of the new education at its highest or university stage, 
ake | — secondary schools in India must give a thorough practical grounding in 
iy | English, For English should be learnt at the school, not at the college, 
the | 


The best English scholars would go on to the colleges and be in a position 
_ toprofit fully by the more advanced instruction of the university. More- 
<~ er in the school the study of English should be mainly a study of 


i language, directed to a practical mastery of English for reading, writing, 
me |, and speaking. At the.college the study of English would be mainly a 


aw of literature. In this way, I conceive, the work of school and 
omege in respect of English would be satisfactorily co-ordinated. 


oe Aou subjects the co-ordination, though not so special, would be 
ome oe ines. The school should lay. the general foundation in alf 
ilis e college build on this the special higher training. Not that 

Pecial advanced Study should be excluded from the schools. Scope 


Or this is precisel : MES 3 à 
what ; : 
of our schools N = d demanded, when it is laid down that the status 


oy wh aised. "The boy with.a mathematical bent, the 
gh $ aN later become the Honours student in mathematics, should 
jei studies Sed to follow his bent while still at school. Similarly with other — 


e boy with a 


couraged to Lead v S for literature or languages should be - 


average st » to carry his studies of languages far beyond the - 
ment z : à ae These details would be matter for the special arrange- 
importance ig RM qualified headmaster and staff. The consideration of 
felt powers. mar, boys should be kept at school till a suitable age, while - 


: S D ers, ment; "Hoe É c * 

the © given full o4... and bodily, are ripening, and at the same time should . 
ete | While stil] at M to advance on the lines of their special aptitudes. 

UE ee - 1009s c (e 
d of Poss, question th Science-teaching offers peculiar difficulties. Few, I 


-aking the elen € usefulness, on grounds both general and particular, 
ndia it^ M nente of physical den a parto general education ic E 
day in : and where it is possible. - But whether it is possible — 

india is extremely doubtful. One condition of the |. 
A oce teaching is that it should be taught by properly. 
o Second is that the school, where it is taught, sh 
Pment. -Each of these conditions is at ; 


K 
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difficult to fulfil. It would seem advisable, therefore, to intro ese 
teaching in schools very gradually, and to make the intrody me Scien IB 
teaching in schools strictly dependent in each case on the fu] 2 of sug 
these conditions. Where they can only imperfectly be fulfilled Ment qu 
seem to be better to perfect first the equipment for the teaching ES 
subjects. History and Geography, and even to some extent ee Othe 
require the equipment of apparatus, and such equipment can ta 
adequate at much less expense than is involved in furnishing a D 
laboratory. . Let the more easily attainable object, then, be secured fir 
our schools: thoroughly well equipped with wall-maps, plans, ; 
illustrative pictures and books of reference. When this has bee 
will be time to consider the introduction of science-teaching 
scale, 


diagra 
n done, 
On à wi 


The principle kept in view throughout in these recommendations D 
the necessity of insisting that whatever is taught shall be thorough 


erred in trying to do too much with inadequate resources. M 
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instruction and discipline. Our colleges must be only so Aly fice 
e as we can equip with an adequate staff and make uy pold fas 
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. of the artisans, their methods of work, and their ways of 
country ; VÀ lance at the present condition of the building trades 
thinking. will satisfy ang experienced observer that the contractors, 
of Bombay enters, joiners, smiths, plumbers, painters, and decorators 
masons, ee no technical schools existed. The building contractor 
work on Pei dai for he has never learned a trade. His foremen 
is not d traditions of their craft, and the condition of their tools 
follow liances used on their work are, as a rule, of the most antiquated 
a RI The work is, therefore, rough and badly fitted. The Taj 
i ah Hotel, which has been more than six years under construction, 
furnishes an excellent example of the methods of our builders. Steam 
power was used in pumping water out of the foundations and for grinding 
mortar, but every stone and beam in the building was lifted, even to the 
top of the dome, by manual labour, and all the joinery, including the 


‘hundreds of doors and windows. were cut up and finished by manual 
Jabour. There was not even a grindstone on the premises during the 


whole period of construction. Such a building could have been made in 
Chicago in ten months, and in any English city in about sixteen months. 
It is true that plague interfered much with the supply of labour, but this 
‘circumstance to a builder of resource would only have suggested new means 
ofdoing work. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that with a better 
method the building could have been-made more rapidly and at less cost. 
Lack of resource, of good methods, and of suitable appliances are charac- 
teristic of the Indian craftsman, and until his standards of excellence are 


"considerably raised, he will not improve.. Two influences have been at 


work in the interests of the Indian craftsman. Schools for technical and 
forscientificinstruction have been established by Government witha view to 


training supervisors, whose influence would eventually raise the standards 


m the technique of 


" workmanship. . It was. evidently assumed that these supervisors would 
E the workmen in improved methods, but such has not been the. 
ut. Scientific training seems to have increased the distance between 


the supervisor and the arti ; s Samet eee, 
artisan rather than to have increased the sympathy 
tiat should exist between them... ES A eR. ye pari y x 


of ice influence is to be found in the workshops iin vario 


3 
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education. Japan offers the most striking proof of this faet, rp... 
ago the Japanese craftsmen were far superior in every ree ENtutigg 
Indians of to-day, but it is only about forty years since the eat us to the | 
and writing was felt by the nation. There is another ver j readin 
consideration that is too frequently ovetlooked. It deals with tha Portan H 
of new knowledge that can be assimilated per generation by the een Í 
classes in India. Attention is generally invited by teachers to Re l 
who Have distinguished themselves by successful study of many M j| 
but it must be remembered that a faculty for rapid memorising NS i 
passing of examinations is very often accompanied by an equal abilit p i 
forget, and that, generally speaking, the industrial classes, who, if the o 
to school at all, only give a very short period to scholastic inst T 
have barely time to learn the essentials pettaining to their work. If they | 
ate taught to read and write, they usually forget the lessons and lose thet | 
they spentinlearningthem. Arithmetic and drawing are, on the contrary, | 
needed in every class of handicraft; they are especially useful to the Indian | 
craftsman who works so frequently alone and on his own account. With | 
the exception of textiles, India manufactures; comparatively speaking, | 
very little for export. The artisans, excepting the small proportion whoate i 
engaged in engineering factories under European direction, work with | 
very primitive and inadequate appliances. They will not spend one anm | 
on any tool they can possibly dispense with, and they have not yet realised | 
how much they lose in earnings by this foolish habit. Many carpenters | 
- even id Bombay will not buy a foot rule, but content themselves witha 1 
stick with notches cut upon it. These men will work hard and display | 
much ingenuity in the use of their very inadequate kit of tools, but they do» 
not lookahead: They are deplorably careless in measurement, and utterly | 
unscrupulous in concealing defective work: Good and reliable workmen | 
earn a higher rate of pay than clerks, and as it takes longer to ur 
agood commercial knowledge of a language than to learna trade effect”) 
there can be little doubt, on comparirig the actual supply of the two cles i 
that the instruction which will increase the number of good coi 
has the greater claim on the Educational Department. The educa E 
ie artisan has been tlie subject of much writing and many Ier Ud i 
lectures; but, unfortunately, the writefs and speakers have no rae ef 
knowledge of the subject. Some have had such training aS i turn 
obtained in a college workshop, with the unfortunate result that they 
invariably for examples to the elaborate institutions o 


ur ne. 
f Europe and Amt 


without reflecting on the industrial abyss that separates 
from this. The readiesttalkers and writers on technical e nical 
India are men who have not yet learned the difference betwee ;icraft o! 
and scientific education, and who have never followed a ie on oat 
managed a workshop. They do not know that an engineer tree chanics 
and buildings could not hold any position of authority 11 & pins 
engineers workshop, and that, similarly, a man tra 


; mac 
: mong ™ f 
ined a one canals a 


buildings; No school education, however complete, can P etjen 
each in a technical school if he has not; in addition, had exp 
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41 training class for technical teachers of handicraft, and one cannot 
normal trai hnical school in the Bombay Presidency without finding evi- 
visit any i lack of this training. Any one who would undertake the im- 
dences oi ^t any, class of artificer in India must begin by ascertaining by 

Out onal inspection what is actually the state of that class and in 
p Ps it differs from good European standards with which it has 
be IET directly to compete. The habits and prejudices of the work- 
M Te taken into account, and their tools must be most carefully 
de did The great danger every reformer encounters is that of attempting 
a ch) and many a well-meant scheme has failed for this reason alone. 
Changes must not only be appropriate ; they must also be acceptable. One 
of the commonest errors Is the introduction of modern labour-saving 
tools of precision into Indian schools. They render work both pleasant 
and rapid, but if the pupil has to revert to the native kit on leaving, he is 
rather worse than better for the experience, for ke has still to acquire the 
habit of native tocls. It is probable that in the matter of hand tools 
Japan could offer more useful assistance to India than could England. 
The work turned out by the Japanese wood-worker has won the admiration 
of the whole world, both as regards price and quality. 


Technical education, if it is to be of any value, must teach the 
workman to be exact in his measurements, to keep his tools in good’ con- 
dition, to think constantly about the work in hand, and to devise means for 
performing it more correctly and rapidly, This offers a constant field for 
invention—not of elaborate machines, but of those small devices that 
swarm in all good workshops. By means of these devices things are held 
together, adjusted, cut, finished with a view to saving time. There is a 
wooden machine at the Bombay School of Art, that will cut the pins and 
shoulders of Jhiluil shutters at the rate of sixty an hour, all exactly alike 
a paee With the aid of a trained labourer. This would be a day's 
e e tary carpenter. The same machine cuts screws, makes 
useful UNS d turns spheres without the use of calipers, and does much 

x. it was made at the above school by native workmen. 


a Ur A AR is not interested in technical education, and what 
pelled to E ae Holy to improve his appreciation of it. He is not com- 
them is REESE i ildren to school, and the amount of schooling he allows 
therefore, a Rn y the value he attaches to what they learn. He is, 
of the rupee ay a e reckoned with. He has, however, a keen appreciation 
in extra rupees at ay education which will, accordiny to his opinion, bring 
consideration, &t the end of the month, er job, has the best claim on his 


The Indian employer is generally on the look-out for good 


Workmen, and 
) although ] s SERIA NE : 
oa i ugh he pays as little as possible, he always pays more 

Sood than a bad p h P DUE 


_— 


Here ; j 
It ER the basis on which technical instruction for Ixdia must rest. 
edge ena that the pupil is to be loaded up with miscetiancous 

S ne ‘rom a totally different people. The programme of 
immediat © Prepared on the spot and made up of the experience of 
„known of t © control of the workers. It does not include all that was 
creditably, p-e Work, but just enough to put the pupil through his duties 


men in 
ver 


M a ates fom tone from this point of view, technical education for India 
d maeilnite and TUS that have hitherto enshrouded it, and becomes 
ye er wj S y limited subject. The pupil under a ined 
E Will learn NES subject, The pupil under a properly trained à 


usefulin geometry without hearing its v 
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ill-chosen name, or the name of the pedant who multiplied h 
very much as an Indian orator extends his speech—with paddi 
problem of value may be demonstrated with a plumb level 
some bits of string upon any building by a teacher who kno 
and the most useful knowledge regarding cutting edges m 
with the aid of a grindstone, a hone, and a strong lens. 


x Problem, 
"o Der 

;& few nai San} 

WS his busines 


ay be imparte | 


"Technical teachers are needed in such numbers to meet the TOM 
: : : quire 
ments of the vast population of India that the money available 
purpose will not **go round” unless the teacher can be had at the m the | 
pay of first-class craftsmen. The teachers must, therefore, be drawn s of. 
the ranks of artificers who have given proof of intelligence and ability | 
who are still young enough to profit by a normal training course which 
should correct the traditional errors of their method and enable them b 
demonstrate, with the aid of a blackboard, the reason attached to any and | 
every manual operation. To think methodically is the principal secret of | 
good workmanship, and it should be the chief concern of the teacher to 
train his pupils so that they should instructively seize every problem by | 
"M the right end and think reasonably about it. This is the reverse of the 
ae usual mental attitude of the Indian workmen. He meets every new pro: | 
posal with objections and difficulties, showing considerable ingenuity at | 
times in his choice of argument, This seems to be a residue of his bar- 
gaining habit in which needless lying is freely indulged in by both sides. | 


Technical education in India has suffered most at the hands of its 
unqualified and inexperienced friends, who with the best of intentionshave | 
obscured and complicated it to an unmanageable extent. Their picture | 
que and expensive ideas have imposed on the public, and to some extento 
officials who ought to be beyond such influences. It is well to remember 
that whatever may be the accomplishments of an employer, the qualityo 
the goods produced in his factory depends very much on the discipline, 
intelligence, and attention of the workman. 


2nd May 1905. JOHN WALLACE 


; ages 
XCLUDING kindergartens, which receive children betwee? the i 
ofthree and six, but which are not reckoned by the 


schools proper, there are in Japan 25,515 ordinary pud three 


d 120 pupil 
, or ol a se 
S far di 
e teacher with 33 pupils, and costs Rs.114 a year, or 1S. 3 i 
apan the total expenditure of local authorities on 
cent year was equal to 472 lakhs of rupees, 80 per 
from public sources, and 10 per cent. from fees ; mat 
‘with five times the population, spends on boys P" 
: + oar scho? 
r the Restoration of the Emperor in 1868 a few. Meer 
Stern type were started in place of the indies Code ot 
i us article, and by the Educationa 
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as divided into 53,760 primary school districts; but this 


E he coun ed mne was never fully carried out, and thirty years later 
y ambitious t of ordinary primary schools was 25,515. The supply of 


the Er. RU a problem; but at first the best of the indigenous school 
€ 


N : . : 
ted teach were taken on, until more could be trained on the new lines. 
f ir the ordinary course of three or four years was made compulsory, 
n 109 


f Japan made it necessary to levy fees for it until 1900, 
but ee is course was made four years for all, and SUE 
when RA free as far as possible. In any case the ordinary primary fee 
to ae exceed five annas a month. Higher primary schools always 
saree a fee, which may go up to fifteen annas. 


But it is in a somewhat Pickwickian sense that the term * compul- 
sory' must be used. No one is ever prosecuted or fined on this ground. 
The Japanese presumably understand their own countrymen best, and 
they have relied throughout on persuasion and the influence of time. 
The following figures will show the gradual rise of the percentage of 
boys and girls of school-age undergoing the prescribed course of 
instruction :— 


10: Boys. Girls. Total. 
at HE aoc ss 40 15 28 
at 1882 ... opa 64 31 49 
» TEZ ines ooo 72 37 56 
iis | 1902 ... M 96 87 gt 


If Japan can now show more than go per cent. of her boys and girls 
at school, this result has been due to no miracle, but to hard work during 
a period of thirty years on the part of a large number of persons of 


veiin position, coupled with an increasing readiness on the part of 
vol own and village ratepayers to bear the necessary expenditure. 
ne, | 


ds; ere ts no obligation to found higher primary schools, but every 
m ram i and village is bound to provide ordinary primary schools 
x ETUR tts children, and to do this before it undertakes any other 
primary io m pendiue whatever. Consequently, over 98 per cent. of 
EE i s are supported in this manner; less than 1 per cent, are 
Practising S i Du pou es maintain 52, and Government 2 only, all as 
| primary SOS EN for teachers under training. Whereas in India each 
"SON an dvor as to serve six villages, in Japan each town or village 
Provided for A ge two primary schools, one of the ordinary grade being 
nder ordinar ry Bisco of the population, or six square miles of area. 
Miles to suc papas nereences a child has not to go more than 13 to 2$ 
39 AM, and t School but some come as many as four miles before 


| 1 
^ miles. But tha: a higher school a boy may have to walk from six to eight 
n Covered with d RN child is a capital walker, and these distances are 
al of the north s at regularity in all weathers, even in the bitter winter 
ols pened! pe et coast, when the snow lies several feet deep in the 
il € unfailing » and the shivering children of lonely hamlets wait for 
ce Postman to trample them a track through it. E 


ic VETY ye 
atBister of M Ar the mayor of each town and village prepares from the 


lrths a list of th Ü . > a 
nce; e children about to attain the age of obligator 
The mayor, a pom the parents and the schools are warned accade 
ri digg Qun of me pz the power of granting total or partial exemption 
NANCE to he ntal or physical disability, or it may be because the 
nearest school is too great for children of the tenderes: 
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age. In a recent year the children of school age, j, 4 b 
and fourteen, were 7,350,000; of these, 6,500,000 had entered as 
of obligatory attendance ; about 500,000 of them (four-fifths be 
were exempted, and about six millions were receiving, or had ong 
the prescribed course. Pressure has been brought to bear o compl 
to spare the children, or to set up factory-schools ; inspectors No | 
from house to house; educational associations have helped ene gone 
with fees, and books, and clothes; and special concessions he Poorest || 
made to girls, who are allowed to attend for a shorter number Bo 
or to bring the baby with them to school, the chief function of a 1, 
girl being to carry the baby on her back. I have even seen 
in class, with a lusty infant attached to his neck. The resu l 
person in nine met in Japan must be attending a primary school: m 
parents have grown to tolerate it, while the children insist upon il 1 


: S i asing the | 
obligatory period te six years, as soon as they can obtain the nee : 


ete] : 


been pi 


The primary course is divided into two grades, ordinary and higher | 
each lasting four years, though a boy or girl may pass to the secondary | 
school after completing the second year of the higher course. Inthe | 
ordinary course the subjects of study are morals, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and physical exercises, to which sewing is often added for | 
girls. In the higher course they include morals, the vernacular, | 
arithmetic, Japanese history, geography, science (object-lessons), drawing | 
singing, and physical exercise, Jt has recently been ordered that either | 
agriculture, commerce, or manual work (or sewing) must be added; an | 
in 7 percent. of the schools English is also taught. Space does mi; 
allow me to do more than add that the pupils in the ordinary school are 
aged from 6 to zo or rt, in the higher from Io to 14 Or 15, it being | 
necessary to fake a full year over a year's course, and double promotion y 
being unknown. In spite of the Confucian rule that boys and gu | 
should not sit in the same room after the age of seven, in many village | 
Schools the sexes are taught together throughout; elsewhere he 
taught together for the first year or two (often by female teachers, i 5 
ium H per cent. of the total number), and it is only in large tow? on 
that they are kept quite s 

y are kept quite separate. W. H. SHARP. 


SPELLING REFORM IN FRANCË 


(From ^* The School World.’ May, 1905.) 


de prepares 
jsst 


de f 
ors s d 
- Amongst the reasons for rejecting most of the proposed pogra | 

Academy states: ^ Nothing is more arbitrary than un gratio! 

he CV 3 Ü à Ü Ti A from gen (09 
phonétique’ based on pronunciation which will vary #0, able 

generation and from province to province, while no one W! nunciatior 
. which generation or which province possesses the true pre 


re 
ort 
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ambassadors and chargés d'affaires have protested 
è -oiects of the reformers of French spelling ; declares that to 
the Pl sed changes would be to upset the very foundations of 
he D Lender useless entire libraries; and, lastly, shows how 
ae reformers are who uphold such spellings as: mission, 
fe assez, nez; as well as: home faccieux, béle fame, vile 
arjent, vint rozes ; ánée, traïson, jaiu. 


recalls the fact that 


against 
accept t 
Jiterature 
illogical 
assion; Chez, | | 
tranquile, manjer sori : : 

L'Académie accepte, sans doriner toujours ses raisons, puisqu'elle 
M pts ‘celles qu'en. donne la Commission chargée de préparer la 
simplification de l'orthographe et y rerivoie, les réformes suivantes :— 
~ (1) Déja (pour déjà). 

(2) Chute (pour chüte), joute (pour jo te), otage (pour ótage); 
modifications que l'Académie a déjà fait entrer dans son dictionnaire ; et; 
de plus, assidument (pour assidüment), devoument (pour devoüment ou 
devouement), crucifiment (pour crucifiement ou erucifiment). 


(3) Ile (pour ile); flute (pour flûte), maitre (pour mattre); naitre (pour 
naître), traitre (pour fraitre); croute (pour croüte), voute (pour voùte), 
et autres mots où l'accent circonflexe ne sert qu’ à appeler l's étymolo- 
gique. 

(4) Elle admet qu'on écrive; ad libitum, confidentiel ou confidenciel et 


les adjectives analogues, c'est-à-dire ceux dont le substantif est en ence ou 
ance, 


(5) Elle accepte l'identification ortho graphique de différent et diffévend, 
de fond et fonds, de appats et appas; en ce sens que l'on écrirait, “un 
dillérent s'est élevé, un fond de terre, la retraite a pour vous des appats.”’ 


j (6) Elle accepte qu'on éctive, ad libitum; enmitoufler et emmitoufler; 

Jcity e ; : pi 5 

S et emmener, enindillotey, et emmailloter, et autres mots analogues où 
* rencontrant m, est devenue 4; : 


(7) Elle accepte ognon pour oignon. 


8 à - oa ` Ses EA ae : 
dd um Elle ne voit aucun inconvénient à ce qu'on écrive, ad libitum, pied 


3 T | ^ ae 

ihe accepte que les sept substantifs en ou qui prennent un x au 

règle UR i caillou, chou, genou, hibon, joujou, pou—rentrent dans la 
ate et prennent un s au pluriel. 

(10) Elle acce 


Prononciatig pte échéle au lieu de échelle, conformément et a la 


neta l'étymologie. 
PE 2 CAE m GG 
n écriv 
Mots dérivés d 
02) El 
J e 1 4 . x 
en Poser à Ja S t disposóe, en examinant chaque cas, à ne pas 
&ücontre lb. PPression de l'i dans les mots dérivés du grec où se 
combinaison yh. 


elle (3 De méme 


cidé de régulariser l'orthograplie des mots venant de 


"apa A 
ids c?aYri0d pat deux y, comme s'écrivent tous les autres 
YYus. 


» notamment pour les mots de création scientifique, 

ce de favoriser l' plutôt que l'y grec. 

orable à la proposition d'écrire sizazm comme on écrit 
2 estime que l'on pourrait étendre cette réforme à 

teu de dixième et sixième) par conformité avec 


* Pour tendan 
disi D, Elle est fay 
dizime tzaine, êt e] 
NEE, A Steteme (au d 
EU. 


per 
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Telles sont les resolutions que, pleine d’estime pour les 
intentions de la Commission chargée de preparer la simpli one 
l'orthographe francaise, comme pleine de respect pour la cob ét " 
savoir de cette Commission, mais voyant quelquefois d'une fan fie ete! 
les intéréts de la beaute et aussi de la facile propagation de Life 
francaise, l'Académie francaise a cru devoir prendre a langu 


Dente, 
fication o 


DUIDIPIC INSTRUCTION 
IN BURMA, 1903-04." 


Population : 


Males... d av SS 5,175,439 
Females ... 500 ner Se 4,980,979 


Male scholars (in public and private institutions) 299,669 or 3860 
per cent. of males of school-going age; female 47,466 or 6:35 per cent, 
Public institutions 5,557, private 14,159. An increase of 785 institutio 
and 15,610 pupils, of which last 14,033 belong to public institutions 
'Total expenditure on Public Instruction, Rs.23,90,735 (an increase ol 
Rs.1,16,733), to which Provincial, Local and Municipal Funds, Fees and 
* Other Sources" contributed 39, to, 10, 28, 11 per cent., respectively. 
Average annual cost per pupil, Rs.8-7-o. 


Controlling Agencies. l 
The office of the Director and the Inspectors have been reorganis 
and enlarged, and salaries have been raised throughout. Itinerant be 
ers, 178 in number, have been made pensionable Government servar a 
There are 623 pupil-teachers. “Twenty full passed pupil-teacher p ( 
have completed their three years' course, are sent each year to our or 


: Sa en 
Schools for one year's practical training. These men, under e 
porary salary grant system, form the nucleus of our fa system 


Managers, for extending Vernacular Primary Education.” jection and | 
is said to be useful, but the Director complains that the sete 
training of pupil-teachers is faulty. 
_ Collegiate Education. _ 
| "Two colleges, Rangoon College with 166 students, th 
vith 28. Expenditure, Rs.64,350. 
. Examination results: 


4. 


e Baptist College) | 


Appeared. Passed. 
B.A. e ats 20 2 
F.A. : : 82 I 


ions 392, of which 291 are Vernacular, pupils 3 Sake 
28,915. ‘ Vernacular Secondary Education v e co 
It is costly and Managers cannot afford to RA 
ts alone. Some system of half salaries ona aan 
nt of certificated teachers is necessary... me? 
the Middle Stage, English 1$ ~ — 


ector of Public Instr ay, 


t 
a 


lege 


- improved scale o 
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son as far as books are concerned. Explanations are given in the 
instruction n the High Stage, English is the sole medium. The 
Wig oe results are disappointing. Out of 324 only ros passed the 
examine ME a smaller number than in any of the pastfive years. An 
Matriculation, f pay for masters has been made. A scheme is under 
uich will permit the pupil, after passing a School Final 


‘deration wl : : : 
COE hoose between an Arts, an Engineering or a Commercial 


Examination, to C 
College. 


Primary Education. 

Schools 4,925, pupils 146,763, an increase. Expenditure, Rs.4,41,126. 
“ A great advance has been made towards the encouragement of Vernacular 
Primary Education by the improvement in the terms offered to Managers, 
who open schools in parts where schools have not been opened.” The 
substitution of fixed for results-grants is under consideration. The new 
curriculum has been issued, but is not to be enforced till the necessary text- 
books have been prepared, and teachers have been trained in it. Two 
more Normal Schools have been opened. 


Training Schools. 


Eight schools (an increase of two) with 473 pupils. It is proposed to 
abolish the Untrained Teacher's Certificate Examination for Anglo-Verna- 
cular teachers, since they gained the certificates without any training and 
by cramming text-books, while the system encouraged teachers to avoid 


training, 


Technical Education. 


. Four technical schools with 184 pupils under Government and 21  . 


private schools. Industrial classes are poorly attended. Survey Schools 


' ate 18, 


Female Ed ucation. 


There’ : : : ; 
Sm ere are 47,466 girls under instruction, or nearly 5,000 more than last 


P * 
hysical and Moral Training, 
b Moral trainin 


y School li E E 
chool life. In Hostels morality is carefully superintended, but the 


Pupils are t} 
` f her A s 
S lax in the e e only under control for five or six hours. Parental control 


T € does; aun “What a son wants he gets, and what he wants to 
3 € fathers S i Son who leads the father, and not the father the son. 
Xercise no ede pander to the whims and fancies of the boys, and 
ent and M or discipline whatever." Drill is compulsory in all 
ely taken, unicipal schools. In aided schools it is optional, but 


e Directo 
cand oe that the work of the Department has largely 


; hea i T S E 
a D, Res that the Ppointment of an Assistant Director has be 


x 


Superintendent be appointed Personal Assista: 


uly Assistant be created. 
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THE NEWS OF THE MONTH 
| BENGAL. 


A E learn from the Statesman that a letter on the subject of t 

5 : : i 

Primary Schools Resolution has been sent to the local 

ment by the Bengal Landholders’ Association. It begins by expres 
agreement with the views enunciated by Government as to the acne | 
general character of rural education, while protesting again i T 
suggestion that instruction is needed by the agriculturists for the pur i 
of protection against the landlords and grain-dealers. To say this Mol 
Association contends, is to emphasize unnecessarily the distrust that ma i 
be entertained by the people towards the landlords. The Associati] | 
agrees with the view that in purely agricultural tracts the existing lowe. 
primary schools should be converted into schools mainly for the sonsq 
agriculturists, but it is suggested that the line of division between such 
schools and the upper primary should not be very broad. The Associatin | 
urges that “ the expenditure on primary education in the province should! 
be largely increased, The teachers at present are very inadequately 
remunerated, and it is regrettable that in Bengal the Government has ml | 
been so liberal as in other provinces, especially having regard to the fad / 
that the privately managed schools of this province represent nearly o. 
half of the total number of boys in primary schools in the whole of India” 
It is pointed out that the people contribute the bulk of such exped 
that the grants-in-aid from public funds are altogether inadequate, E 
that the proposed increase will not reduce the share of the burden E l 
upon the people. It is accordingly suggested that the Government shot 


e Rug | 
Gover, 4 


was ina very goodcondition. One of the Trustees, Ere 
Seal, had bequeathed a monthly sum of Rs.100 towards d t 
and up-keep of a boarding department and an annua 
Ks.50, as well as the cost of a silver medal. 


An article in the Statesman gives the history of d 
Founded in 1823 as the Parental Academic Institution | many 2 
children, it has experienced many vicissitudes and ae 
Originally unsectarian, sectarian differences EES r the n 
exclusively connected with the Anglican Church un T E 

— Calcutta Grammar School, the High School and St. 8 g! 

= to real importance under the first head imported in rane Capt 
the Rev. Andrew Morgan. About 1854 a legacy an dd | 

Doveton, of the Nizam's service, enabled the institu take 15 sar 

department (affiliated to the University in 1857) S line were a 

name. Lawsuits and difficulty in maintaining discip 
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: apt to amalgamate wi th La Martinière College in 
of its decline. d ja PEE ofa century ithas struggled on with difficulty, 
1868 failed, Ming before the advance of its greater rival, the Jesuit 
gradually om the College department is to be abandoned and the institu- 
College! Now asahigh school. Ithas produced many men of distinction, 


tion Conducted ll be regretted by a numerous band of *'old-boys." 


and its fate wi ; | 
Mr. N. L. Hallward is appointed Director of Public Instruction, 
; Booth, reposted to Bengal. 


Assam, vice Dr. 
BOMBAY. 


Revised rules for the examination of all officersof the Indian Educa. 
tional Service in the Bombay Presidency have been published. They are 
required to pass an examination 1n at le ast one of the vernaculars of the 
Presidency within two years oftheir joining the service. Exemption 
from examination or extension of the period of preparation allowed 
will only be permitted for special reasons and on the recommendation 
of the Director of Public Instruction. Ordinarily the vernacular 
offered should be that of the division in which the officer is 
stationed. With the approval of the Director of Public Instruction 
candidates may be allowed to offer Urdu in the place of such a 
vernacular. The standard for the examination will be the Higher Standard 
applicable to Military officers. The examination will be conducted by the 
Civil and Military Examination Committee. An officer who fails to pass 
the examination on the first occasion may again present himself before the 
Committee, but if he fails to pass within the prescribed time he is liable 
to be discharged from the service of Government. The obligatory 
examination is a pass examination only. No rewards or certificates will 

~ Sven; the educational officer being, it seems, unworthy of what the 
en may earn. These revised rules differ in no important point from 
pe prin the definite recognition of Urdu as a vernacular of the 
domm = a a vague direction that the examination shall be adapted 
Hs every rna n M RU. e D SERES Tae he ae rece 
^ E ational officer will still be asked to decipher 
a cegin aent relative to the making of canals, the provisioning of 
plough thrcueh ament of taxes. And he will probably still have to 
ofan Enelist AS undred closely-printed pages of a Marathi translation 
eis learning 10n of a French child's book and pretend to believe that 

a ng Indian ways of thought thereby. 
ern, 12 Yeport of the P 
Vernacular ne rre 

een in eae text-bo 
tin 


sident of the Committee for the revision of 
oks shows that the work entrusted to it has 
a completed. The manuscripts of the four series, each 
Publishers, Mes rimer and seven Readers, are now in the hands of the 
es P. Macmillan and Company, and it is expected that the 
Months, ost WwW 00ks will be available to the public in three or four 
HePared b e higher standards of Girls’ schools three books have been 
ahadur Hargovandas Dwarkadas Kantavala, late 

evisi ded Education, Baroda State, under the direction of 
abon I5 and the mitte, . These, together with three Agricultural 
fou, 5 tle same time 9 'aphical Vernacular Text-books will be ready at 
wit © les hag bee A detailed English synopsis of each lesson in the 
evel ernaculane pared for the information of those not acquainted | 
Pment of p ATS Of the Presidency. It shows the Systematic 

“® general principles followed in the series, the variety 
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and the suitability of the subjects of the lessons, and t} 
complete manner in which the instruction afforded, especially ^. à 

historical and scientific departments, has been brought Up-to-dai in the 
synopsis will be printed and copies kept for sale at the Go. 9. Th 
Central Book Depót. The Director of Public Instruction has vernm, 
the opinion that the Bombay Presidency will now possess X presse | 
of Vernacular Reading-books unequalled and unapproached à pet 
and such as is rarely to be found in countries more advane a 
education. | ed ing 


On May 31st the third annual gathering of the Surat Hindu Orpha 
age was held, when about three thousand visitors were present, The 
i Hon ble Mr. Gokuldas K. Parekh made a speech, and Sir P. M. Metha 
i wrote expressing his sympathy with the work of the institution. Three 
l handsome donations were announced—one from Mr. Chunilal D, Saraiya 
of the value of Rs.300 per month, lasting for a year; one from Bai Nanda, 
widow of the late Mr. Hiralal D. Saraiya, solicitor, of the value ¢ 
Rs.250 per year; and the last from Mr. Pranjivandas, proprietor ol! 
Messrs. Amichand and Sons, of Bombay, of the value of Rs.300 per yea 
for building and rent purposes. 


le thoroug 


BURMA. 


Mr. O. M. B. White, Second Master, Collegiate School, Rangoon, 
now. officiating Principal, Government High and Normal Schol 
Moulmein, is appointed Headmaster, High School, Moulmein, and will 
continue to officiate as Principal. 


Mr. G. W. Bird, F.R.G.S., is appointed Second Master, Govern"! 
Collegiate School, Rangoon, in place of Mr. O. M. B. White, transferret. 


Mr. M. Hunter, M.A., F.C.S., Chemical Examiner to Coven 
and Lecturer in Chemistry and Physical Science, Rangoon nad 
is appointed to officiate as Principal, Rangoon College, 1m P a 
Mr, E. D. Marshall, M.A., proceeding on leave. on Engish 

in 


Mr. J. Gray, Lecturer in Pali and Assistant Lecturer 7 vong 
Rangoon College, of the Provincial Ed: cational Service, 1S a Mt. Y 
officiate as a Lecturer of the Indian Educational Services vice | 
Hunter, M. A., F.C.S. 


scholar of his time. He wasstatione l 
he was keenly interested in mission work. His Shan 


country, His most notable wor 
on Baptist College, which he had seen 
to a company ofeight hundred, 


CEYLON. 


take Pr, 
f the Education Commission was axel the by 
ay, but it had to be postponed thr il] be be 
‘Instruction. The Meeting * i l 


2 
on, Haridwar 
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‘cular has been issued to Managers of several schools, 

ie us rio. of it will show what the commission is intended for:— 
r i 

Th ane E: . J am directed by the Commission on Elementary Education 

ment E ou will furnish me at an early date with the following 


to request that y 


ticulars, viz., the total amount received in grants for each of the follow- 
articu , 2 


par coups of registered schools under your management inthe year 1904, 
ndia, wae Ptal expenditure by yourself on each group, including all items 
| except the erection of new buildings. 


a) English schools (working under Schedules A or B). | 
(b) Schools receiving a special grant either as boarding or 
industrial schools. —. 
(c) Vernacular schools, which are not boarding or industrial 
schools. 
The figures which you give may, if you desire it, be supplemented 
by any further information which you wish to give with regard to your 
expenditure on schools, either registered or unregistered. 


2. The Commission will also be glad to receive from you an 
expression of opinion on the following points:— 


(1) The introduction of a Conscience Clause, f.e., clause by which 
religious instructions should be confined to a single period 
shown in the time table, either at the beginning or at the 
end of school hours, and attendance during that period 
should be voluntary. 

(2) The prohibition of the use of readers and other books con- 
taining distinctly religious matter during the periods 
allowed for secular instruction. 

(3) A regulation to the effect that the grant received for any 
school must be expended on that school. 

(4) If school attendance is made compulsory, what modification, 
if any, do you think should be made in the terms of 
Clause 12 in the Code for Aided Schools, so as to give 


4 additional facilities to those sections of thepopulation which 
4 m may be unwilling to send their children to,schools in 


which religious teaching (either Christian or non-Christian) 
is given ? 


$55 (5) Do you consider that the education given in schools working 
tme under Schedules A and B of the Code would be improved 
Sha! by a provision that the payment of grant should be 
whet conditional on the recovery in school fees of a sum at least 


equal to the grant? 
© you consider it possible to recover fees from the children 


(6) D 


r à de attending Vernacular schools under your management ?" 

ore It was nee V (May 24th), was duly celebrated throughout the Island. 
especially ink holiday only. The celebrations were in very many places 
large number andy and Colombo) interfered with by the heavy rain, but 
eatur S of children turned out to the morning parades. The 


eS com orm 
‘ath m, a chee: to all the celebrations were the singing of the National 
Be own private address, and cheers for the King. Each school had | 
ES A e Ou entertainment afterwards, 
NE ernment University Scholarship has this year been won by i 


En v Zi Cunem E 
x Yet been pubis ne Royal College, The Report and full results ha 
: es 


6. 
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The Government have sanctioned the establishm 

US tS : süment 
Classes in Kandy. "The classes are of three kinds:— (1 a Dra; PN 
for teachers,—the teachers being admitted free of all Y: x 
Drawing Class for boys and girls—charge Rs. 5 à term PEREN 2) 
Class for Ladies—charge Rs. r5 aterm. The Drawing sees 
Kingswood, and a Local Secretary has been appointed 
Instructor in Drawing at the Technical College, comes up e 
day to teach the subject. 

Nature study in Ceylon makes some progress, It has be E 
regular subject at the Colombo Training College, the natural eae 
specimens in the Museum being close at hand. ‘School Garde Ta 
increased in number to such an extent thata new officer has been m han 
ed as Assistant Inspector of School Gardens. “PO 

St. Benedict's, Colombo, and the Wesleyan Central Institution, | 
Batticaloa, have been celebrating “Old Boys’ Day” with much succes 
The enthusiasm for Old Boys’ Associations is an encouraging sign of | 
interest in education. 2 RS 


Classes 

Mr. Bar 
a 

very Wednes | 


MADRAS, | 
The Syndicate of the Madras University has resolved to havea! 
thorough preliminary inspection made of all the existing Arts Colleges! 
affiliated to the University of Madras, before deciding upon the Colleges | 
that deserve the recognition under the new Act. For this purpose a 1 
representative Commission, consisting of the following gentlemen, has been 
approved by Government :—The Hon’ble Dr. A. G. Bourne, F. Rs 
Director of Public Instruction (President); Mr. H. J. Bhabha, Mi 
Inspector-General of Education, Mysore; the Rev. E. M. Macphail, à | 
Professor, Christain College ; Dr. A. C. Mitchell, m:a., Principal, Malara: i 
jah's College, Trevandrum; Dr. S. Sathianadhan, Professor, President) | 
College; and Mr..K. B. Ramanathan. We are given to understand that | 
the inspection will take place during the ensuing July, August and m j 
tember, Members of the Commission will receive a remuneration M 
Rs. 2,500 each, besides travelling allowance, and the work of the ES. i 
sion is likely to last for three months. Furthermore, Fellows of the? i 
University who live in the mofussil will be paid travelling allo wam 0 
batta whenever they attend meetings of the Senate or of the F an rant 
which they belong or of the Board of Studies at Madras, and ernment | 
Rs. 5,000 has been made to the University by the Madras Gov i 
for this purpose. r. Bourne | 


The Madras Educational Rules have been revised by D troduce®: 
and the following are some of the most important changes ii i 
The definition of a ‘ public institution’ is altered so as to males 
mous with a ‘recognised’ institution. “All institutions W nd cou 
secular instruction and conform to the standards of efficiency ? Jassed 


à f ck 
of study prescribed by the University or the Department are e classe’ 


‘public’ or * recognised’ institutions.” The nomenclature a iver) 
in Arts and Professional Colleges, is also changed, all teen e will be, 
examinations being omitted. The classes in an Arts Co eo tively: 


forth be known as fourth, third, second and first classes; Ip from € a 
‘intention is evidently to remove the shadow of examination 9; 209) 8 


: : $ i J 
work. Before granting recognition of schools, the D f pror. | 
himself asto the organisation and development of the sc oe the low d 
methods and upon approved lines; the educational needs aging P^ 
the financial stability of the school ; the constitution of the m? 
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| ; ared with those charged at other schools in the 
pot the scale E qualifications are to be demanded of teachers, The 
Clis locality. Te f a High School must be a B.A. or possess approved service 


Head Master There is to beat least one regular teacher for every fifty 
oenised schools. The date ot birth of pupils is to be entered 
ONE DUP ad ission and other registers and on the lea ving certificates. 
Nu methe-? A be able to keep a record of their children's ages, and 
Parents Wl itv to prevent candidates from entering their age falsely. 
i Ne Eine of unrecognised classes by recognised schools is forbidden. 
XE The Rese : for recognition of additional classes must be made within six 
Xo pr "Managers are strictly advised to adopt the Vernacular of the 
M nri as the medium of instruction up to, and including the third form or 
vin | PE standard. A large increase is to be made in the number of 
| E to be trained in Government institutions, and the course for 
primary teachers is to be a two years’ one and of the most up-to-date kind. 


The retirement of Miss Carr deprives Madras of an experienced and 


a successful Educationist. Miss Carr came froin England in 1882 as Super- 
intendent of the Presidency Training School for Mistresses, and, after 
acting on. some occasions, became in 1888 Inspectress of the Southern and 

Ye qu Western Circles. She naturally devoted herself chiefly to the education 

leges | of women, and has contributed much ,to the increased efficiency of girls’ 

legs | schools and their teachers. 

sel The Trustees of Pachaiyappa’s Charities, who are also managers of 

beet Chengalroya Naicker’s Charities, have resolved to establish an institution 

p d called the P. .T. Lee Chengalroya Naicker's Charities, Technical and 

sil ii Industrial Institute and Orphanage, with the object of affording useful 


instruction to poor Hindu boys and training them in occupations that may 
Serve them to earn their living in after life. For several years they have 
een maintaining, out of the funds of the said Charities, a Hindu 
piplanage and a Commercial School. In the former general elementary 
ducation is given. The latter was the first school of its kind in Southern 


India Shorthanc t e iti s z 
qom £ ly -writ ng con € a d l ment 
( 1vil Engi i , yp 1 P] imercial subjects, an eleme ary 


dras cine a tae according to the syllabuses of the Government 
"m School was oan are the subjects taught in this school. Since this 
sif the Mo Beal ounded, other institutions have been started in Madras and 
xl d il Re RET or less on the same lines, and the need for maintaining 
atl Por this oe n in its present form out of the charity funds is not now felt. 


commercials cect reasons the Trustees have resolved to reconstitute the 
achaivas School so far as it may be necessary, and make it a branch of 


D H e ^ 

A premises Lb Coen, Fifty orphans will be maintained on the 
" admitted as me m and fifty other poor and deserving boys will be 
patt eneral education Ren who will be given one meal if necessary. 
ses d Svernment pa be given in vernacular and English up to the 
TO drill, and CAE -THmary Standard, besides instruction in drawing, 
ss Printing, an n ics. Practical horticultural gardening, bookbinding, 
ay. echnical branch XE industries will be taught, and there will be a special 
x | Or paying pupils who wish to study Engineering. 


rhe AE PUNJAB. 

"d fee 30th, TMS Senate of the Punjab University was held on May 

m ove cussing t ae dealt with included a number of suggestions made 

i" " one ernment, The revised regulations which have to be submitted to 
Hi y discussion Suggestions in question aimed at curtailing unneces- yg 


a P Bs 
r&nd their adoption was recommended. The other business - 
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i on the agenda consisted of rules relating to the travellin T 
in Fellows from out-stations attending the Senate meetings RAS oy 
ji ment of Mr. Winfield as Principal of the Law Colle thea 
Rs. 750 per mensem, rising by annual increments of Rs, 50 
to Rs. 1,000 in five years. perm 
i . Mr. Thomas Gordon Walker, C.S.I., Indian Civil Sery 
i Financial Commissioner, Punjab, and a Fellow of the 
Punjab, has been appointed Vice-Chancellor of the University, with em.. 
from the sth May, vice the Hon'ble Sir Charles Lewis Tupper K ce 
C.S.1., resigned. (| SCIES 
) 
| The death is announced of Mr. F. J. Portman from enteric fever, ; 
it He came to India as Professor of History in the Lahore Governmen 
j| College, and did excellent work in that capacity. He was specialh [ 
selected for the reorganisation of the Mayo College at Ajmere, where lH | 
did work of great value both in the class-room and on the play-ground, | 
| His death means a heavy loss to the young Chiefs and Thakurs d! 
i Rajputana. | 
In the examination recently held by the Punjab University for the! 
newly-established Bachelor of Teaching degree, all thirteen student | 
sent up from the Central Training College, Lahore, succeeded, eight in) 
the first and the rest in the second class. ‘This is considered a record and | 
unique in being the first teaching degree conferred upon students in India | 
The first man obtained over 80 per cent. of the total marks conferred | 
Addressing the Central Training College, Lahore, Mr. Bell the” 
Director of Public Instruction, said: “It isto me a matter of great 
regret that so many of the best of our young men desire to be mate | 
inspectors without going through the drudgery and training necessaty ‘dl 
ateacher. I do not see how any one can bea good inspector who has w l 
been a teacher, and I beg of you not to ask for appointments as ins 
until you have had considerable training as teachers. In this conne m 
I may refer to my own case. When was a student I was oe 
appointment of an Assistant Inspector of Schools, but I refused t " j 
I began by acquiring experience in schools and training colleges, 


ice, o ficiatin à 
Universit M 


i 
hae 
even then, though I, fortunately or unfortunately, came to Lae point 
to undergo a training as professor and principal before being inspects 
inspector. And I want you to remember that we do not OE ult-findets 
who have not been teachers; we want inspectors not to be ta 


but co-workers with the teachers,” 
UNITED PROVINCES. 


The Government of India have made a recurring gani A jncrea 
per annum, commencing with the financial year 1905-06, to mA 
expenditure in spreading and improving primary ie 
United evaa. The cm ERREUR distributed by the Teac ‘ 
— Governor in consultation with the Director of Pub ee 25 matr 
follows :—Rs. 3,61,000 is to be distributed among the distric 5 s, 230 tae 
the basis of population. In the current year the Dale en allotment ; 
et aside for certain special objects, viz.—(a) the exch”. the bu 
ry education amounting to Rs. 35,000 already pasien r vi i 

ict boards for 1905-06 in anticipation of the gra d have bat 
Is had no funds, and which, but for the grant, wou oP 
s provincial revenues were not able to mat ; n 
ding deputy and sub-deputy inspectors @! D 


8nd anè Her : 
m TNR ho © We spent many delightful months; . . 
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of the latter to keep pace with the anticipated expansion in 
er education; (c) building and maintaining additional normal 
S a) starting à simple system of training for lower primary 
sc eee and (e) female education. 
ER Headmasters of the Anglo-Vernacular schools in Lucknow 
un addressed a letter to the Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad Univer- 
ity taking exception to the geography paper in the recent Entrance 
Examination. According to a correspondent of the Pioneer “nearly a half 
of the total number of questions asked was taken almost word for word 
from a geography which is not their text-book,” viz., Mr. Arden Wood's 
Geography, which is the text-book for 1906. Another objection made by 
the same correspondent was that one question asked candidates to 
state approximately on what meridians of longitude Madras, Calcutta, 
Adelaide, Paris, and London are situated, a knowledge of which pre- 
supposes an intimacy with the map of the world which no boy could be 
expected to possess. This question certainly seems one calculated to 
encourage cram. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


W. H. ARDEN WOOD, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


BE geographical results of the Tibet Mission were summarised in 
a paper read before the Royal Geographical Society by Sir Frank 
Younghusband on February 13th. The northern part of Tibet the only 
m with which recent European travellers have made acquaintance, is 
= m uncultivated and worthless, and forms quite two-thirds of the whole 
untry. The remaining third is dotted over with thriving villages and 


the comfortable reside Ti i 
as Kashmir or Nepal. nces ofthe Tibet gentry, and isatleast as rich 


The valleys 
Vewalley Sn 
"Shaped gorges. 
ten miles B 
Cultivated, 2 
The i y 2 2; 
as is the ae between the climates of Tibet and Sikkim is as striking 
Usband eco of geographical configuration. Sir Frank Young- 
Urst of the "a €s his start from Darjeeling in June 19os, just at the 
ll was shrouded jo n "The rain was coming down in cataracts, and 
ae Was, there Inthe densest mist . . . . Detestable though the 
aS Wonderfu] SL a large surplus of joy in riding through 
forest growth ikkim forests, day after day, seeing fresh marvels 
or flowery beauty . . . . The mountain sides were 
of tropical vegetation, rich and luxuriant . . . 


numb 
rimary 


in which Lhasa, Gyantse and Shigatse are situated, and 
€ Brahmaputra, are neither barren plateaux nor narrow 
They are flat valleys from four or five to as much as 
covered with good soil, well irrigated, and richly 


Te à wealth 


on : : 
pass e Y and all is changed. On the far side of the Kongra- 
sky ; S Of Sikkim d ts to be seen . . . . In place of the deep-cut 
» 5 cloudless A mon are great plains ten or twelve miles wide. The 
; e ond the view extended over many and many a mile. 
. . every day 


ng the charming summer climate, 
SCRI ofthe mighty Himalayas at the very culminatiz 
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and, above all, des 


it 


= wha conclusions could you draw as to the distri 
— latitude, and the neighbourhood of the land? 
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In the earlier months of the year the climate of the Tibet 
is less satisfactory. During January, February, and March T plate; 
mornings were usually clear and calm, though very cold. But we cathy 
invariably at ten or eleven a terrific wind would arise and blow wip t) 
for the rest of the day. Snow would sometimes fall, and then ith fyl 
three days together we would be the sport of a terrific blizzar me two t 
For days together the thermometer would not rise above 15 0 Pec 
middle of the day." Things improved in April, and at Gyantse į 
middle of that month, * there was only a slight touch of frost at E | 
while the days were beautifully calm and bright." Willows and at ; 
were bursting into leaf, and the banks of the river were covered E 
masses of iris. These inner valleys of the plateau appear to is | 
considerable rainfall, estimated at from 20 to 30 inches. From July ul 

September rain was frequent. The higher margin of the platea 
overlooking Sikkim is practically rainless during these months, aj) 
would accordingly seem to be in a rainshadow during the period of tty! 


south-west monsoon. i 
* à * # | 


even in t 


In connexion with the subject of university reform, the course inthe) 
School of Geography at Oxford is of practical interest. i 
The subjects of examination are: (1) Regional Geography; (1, 
Climatology and Oceanography; (3) Geomorphology; (4) And: 
Historical Geography; (5) Modern Historical Geography; (6) Thy 
History of Geography; (7) Topographical Surveying and Mapping.) 
(8) Geodetic Surveying and Mapping. Every candidate is expected lt) 
offer three subjects, of which Regional Geography must be one. 
* 3 a R 


~ 


of the pape") 


The following specimen questions, taken from some Sard of md] 


that have been set in the examination, illustrate the stan 
expected :— 
REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY. 


(1) What is a dissected plateau? What evidence would Praia 
to show that Wales and the Grampian Highlands are such pia lust 

(2) What isa “ rainshadow,” and how is it produced ' 
from any part or parts of Great Britain. : : 

(3) What leading changes have taken place in the lowe geel 
the Hoang-ho and Oxus? What effect have these had © 
economic conditions ? pirds and df 
(4) Describe the distribution of the ostrich group ci 2n 2^ raph 
any conclusions that you think justifiable in regard to par’ © 
changes, 
CLIMATOLOGY AND OCEANOGRAPHY. 


5 nc le sO we 

(1) Draw charts indicating the general distribution vy (Qu : i 
the north-east and the south-west monsoons > 
generalizations is the forecasting of the rainfall o 
monsoon based ? d an ate 
= (2) If a chart of a part of the ocean-floor shoe bicis » E 
with red clay surrounded entirely by globiger yore other PY 


borlered on one side by pteropod ooze, and © ‘pution ? 
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GEOMORPHOLOGY, 
E (1) How far and in what ways is the river system of North Germany 
! : lacial epoch ? 
m the EIE ll the feature-lines of the Jura and. Appalachian mountain- 
* | (2) and contrast the physical history of the two regions. 


ems 
sya . HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


(1) To what extent did the northern frontier of the Roman Empire 
follow the course of the Danube? To what geographical features are its 


s due? ; 
de) What part was borne by forests and swamps in checking the 


English conquest of Britain, 449—779 ? 
HISTORY OF GEOGRAPHY. 
(1) Discuss the importance, as a turning point in the history of 
geography, of the Portuguese advance under Henry the Navigator. 


The syllabus for the first three of the subjects of examination is as 
follows :— 

(1) REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY. 

The cartographical analysis of the physical regions ofthe world. An 
elementary knowledge of the chief generalizations regarding the surface- 
forms of the land, the movements of air and water, and the distribution of 
animals and plant-associations. The chief facts of modern political and 
economic geography considered in relation to the influence of physical 
features. A more detailed knowledge either of Europe or of North 
America, - 

* n connexion with this subject, candidates may be required to orient, 
Am i Fd draw maps, and make approximate determinations of distance 
(2) CLIMATOLOGY AND OCEANOGRAPHY. 


The distribution tan 
alte eae of solar energy on the rotating Earth and the 


| Barth ons of air and water. The climatic provinces of the 
adduct tions of eee of meteorological investigation. The physical condi- 
x! d them. © oceanic areas and the methods of observing and representing 
Lou i ; ; : EE 
teduce, eee with this subject, candidates may be required to 
ture,-and ae and plot observations of atmospheric pressure, tempera- 


; or of oceanic depths, temperature, and salinity. 


The cha de (3) GEOMORPHOLOGY. 
j dd specially o ae teristics, history, and distribution of typical land forms ; 
sph belts, c aS systems, river courses and river basins, and coastal | 


More detailed guration of the continents and ofthe bed of the ocean. 
nowledge of the morphology of Europe. sanity | 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


BY 
THE determine WILLIAM JESSE, M.A., F.ZS. 
a elec rician auon of the ampère, which has for so long puzzled the 
Year ago, the n Dow believed to have been solved. Rather more than 
belie et a out a members of the National Research Laboratory, at Tedding- 
ved thay the ans of discovering the solution of the mystery, and it is —— 
Y have succeeded. If this is tue, it is a matter of the 
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highest importance to electrical engineers. Up to the Dresenne 
degree of inaccuracy in the measurement of the electric curis time th 
roughly set at one in 1,000; the degree of accuracy, as the E ha call 
invention, will be nearer one in 100,000, not an unimportant of th " 
a large consumer of electrical energy, The machine is a be matt 
work, and was examined by Lord Kelvin with the greatest int 
years ago, when Lord Kelvin was one of the very few authorities 
trical science, the inaccuracy in measuring the ampére was one in On ele 
amount which would be very severely felt by a consumer of to-da 500,24) 
machine, which has recently been shown for the first time, is toe Th | 
as the principal work of the year, and the most ambitious thing in elicit th 
science lately attempted. Ti 
* * E * 


autiful bi i 
erest, Pity 


: Twenty years ago a legacy of 80,000 dollars was left to Yale Colles 
in memory of Mrs. Silliman. An annual course of lectures was establish 
on this foundation, and the publication of the lectures forms part of th). 
memorial to this lady. The lectures for 1903 were delivered by one wh! 
holds the foremost position among those who have devoted themselves 
the newest branch of physics, Professor J. J. Thomson, the Caventis) 
Professor of Experimental Physics at Cambridge. It was natural thatth 
originator of this branch of science should choose as his topic the relati. 
between matter and electricity, for this relation is very marked, and is vey) 
intimately involved in the study of radio-activity. The volume contain 
the lectures is published by Messrs. Constable & Co. at 5s. nett, ub 


ji constitution of the atom and kindred subjects. It is difficult for the uniti 
du tiated torealise what enormous amounts of energy are involved in the fomi 
| tion of a complex atom, or in any disturbance of the interior compu d 
The value of the energy acquired by the atoms in one gram of DRE 
n worked out by Professor Thomson as sufficient to lift a mine A 
through more than a hundred yards. This is proportional to ne d 
of corpuscles, so that the greater the molecular weight of an osi i 
more energy is stored up in theatoms. Atoms of hydrogen cenm droge 
to form some other element, even at the low temperature of liqui i ii 
because the energy of the corpuscles inside the atom is too er Th ons? 
chapter on radio-activity and radio-active substances Prae as ti 
reminds his readers that the idea of very penetrating radiation, z 
of the rays from radium which produce appreciable effects 4 century! 
through several inches of lead, is no new thing. , More B was U 
‘Le Sage broached a theory in which very penetrating UE ed with V 
to explain gravitation. In this theory the Universe was throne ass thio 
small particles of high velocities, so penetrating that they eras. 
the sun or planets without more than a very slight absorp^ 
; x * + 


Y According to the correspondent of a well-known 1 
— the lesser mineral deposits of Kulu is a deposit of gree 
-Bithur Kundi hill, a little to the north of Larji. Tht 

_ by thin veins of asbestos, and takes a polish. 

- stone curiously speckled with green, a block of wh 

__and submitted to the late Professor Dana, who expresse 

E a new and hitherto undescribed mineral. RAS 

-the eminent mineralogist prevented the sender getting T 
still uncertain what this curious stone may be. 
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ho contributed the information says that specimens 


1 " T 
me i The e the serpentine were both sent to Delhi and turned into 
s | Dae doles which bad a. very handsome appearance, and he seems to 
terai n E: x ‘might be worth while for some oneto make the experiment 
i uus an industry on a smalí scale. 
Fly E * 
T m i B 
"i Every horticulturist in general and orchid-lover in particular will be 
d interested. to learn that the “lost orchid,” Cypripedium Faivricanum, has 
MS An re-discovered. The fortunate man is an Englishman, and he, with 
Cri Mr. S. P. Chatterji, the well-known florist and horticulturist of Calcutta, 
i have the secret of its natural “ habitat” between them. Some time ago 
j a famous London firm offered £2,000 to anyone who should re-discover 
ollege the “lost orchid,” and, in addition to the profits they expect to make in the 
list ordinary course of business, the two persons in question will probably put 
of the), forward their claim to the reward. The place where the plant has been 
e whi!) found naturally at present remains a profound secret, but it is said that it 
Ives!) was not found in the Garo hills, which was up till now supposed to be its 
endis actual “ habitat." 
hat thet 
elatior i a wi * * 
vii Attempts to cultivate American and Egyptian cotton have so often 
it ad m in failure that the report of M. Vossicn, the French Consul at 
on an ay, of successful trials made in Scind and the Indus valley, will prove 
uniti MERE interest to those who desire to see the trade of India in this 
forme MA i " eens: The recent events in America have shown how 
usd a Ae british Empire may be affected in this important article 
agen . P 
d" Ee ou ea ae to which M. Vossion refers were instituted by the 
"T Offer better aes rae of the Bombay Government. Scind is said to 
bil its southern ES 23 o OM cultivators than any other part of India, and 
iron y the es ta ten a led the Indian Egypt, is outside the area affected 
In fij tiver, Trials w ex has an unfailing water supply in the famous 
ons? Nile valley 7A ade with four different kinds of seeds from the 
as tht time— February cà were sown in March, instead of at the usual 
yassi" T i 
eV a oq : e 
ue the height ae the words of the French Consul, “ the cotton plants grew to 


: Offering’ a Sears S shoulder, They had an abundance of leaves, thus 
th ji And the native Mg Contrast to the small sickly-looking plants of Guzerat 
bi rece of ko ER found in other parts of India. There was an abun- 
bres were Gas a ularly-shaped pods, rendering gathering easy. The - 
cotton, the E silky, and equal in every respect to the best Egyptian 
Might of those 5 t Of the plants in “many instances evem exceeding the 
^ e grown along the Nile." 
Amen Tal] 


that tican see Se were said to have been obtained from the 
either y -t ideas will ME trials will be made this year, when it is hoped 
"Brea the egyptian € obtained as to whether it is desirable to adopt 
est. Scing MD American varieties for permanent cultivation. Th 
. 300,05 ed. by- M, OY be utilised to cultivate Egyptian cotton 
~ 0 bales, °ssion at 500,000 acres, with an annual out-put o 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SALARIES OF ASSISTANT DEPUTY EDU 
INSPECTORS. 


CATION, E 


SIR, 
O remain contented with one’s lot is an Oriental, I had alc... - 

Indian, virtue. But to be content does not mean that AE saida 
want more, or that one has no inconveniences to complain of ae does Wir 
ces for redress from higher authority. To remove such a misap M 
if there exists any, I beg to give expression to what I have reis E n i 
to bea wide-spread feeling among at leastone section of the sult vie 
educational staff of the Presidency. ‘The life of the Assistant Deua 
spectors is a hard one. They are overworked officials. Withthe eo 
of the days during which they have to work for the preparation of tied | 
nual report,they are expected to travel and visit schools all the year roud., 
Their position demands of them to live in a style more expensive than th. 
ofan ordinary teacher on the same pay. What is worse, in at least oy. 
division of the Presidency, they have to meet a portion of their travellin’ 
expenses out of their pay. To crown all, they have to keep two houses" 
at the headquarters of their sub-division, the other at the headquarters di 
their beat. In some districts, if they have to accompany the Deputy toa) 
large municipal town, they are obliged to engage a third house for a monti 
or two, getting travelling allowance for the first ten days only. E 

These causes are enough to make any line unpopular. But the ront 
life of the Assistant Deputies in contrast with the easy and settled one of te) 
secondary teachers, to whom periodical vacations are almost a privilege 
makes their lot anything but enviable. The result is that the best div 
unless their seniority is affected, prefer to remain teachers. | , —. c 

Assistant Deputies are entrusted with the charge of improving primu 


. . L n 
schools. This work is of a more important nature than the duty of teachi d 
teachers § 


hnical school, à! 


registration of births and deaths allowances their salary may ex that the 
the minimum pay of an Assistant Deputy, and it 1s ans ut 
superior officer should get less than the subordinate. It shou T 
remembered that, with the recent introduction of the system ° tieso 
instead of examinations for the assessment of grant-in-aid, te and g 
subordinate inspecting agency have become more respons! ê, 
responsibility should surely carry greater pay. 
Thus viewed, whether from his own stan (i 
Department the pay of the Assistant Deputy shoul ed by UP 
grades of Rs. 7o and 75 should be abolished and replies ant D 
Rs.125 and 150. ‘There will then be three grades o Cen m 
of Rs.100, 125, and 150, respectively. This will con. the exe?" 
the responsible and onerous duties they have to perkoro sitio’, d 
they have to undergo for the proper maintenance o ‘ite 
well as place them on a distinctly higher level than Fon 


a J ) po" 
of primary education will considerably gain. of à Dep! í 
— — may conclude by adding that the minimum pay m 
he Rs. 200. yours " 

i ; ; ie 


nds 
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CHART OF THE WORLD. Patented by Edward Cowell. 
F (GEORGE Puitip & Son. 6d. net.) 


TIM 


j ur lines are marked on a piece of paper about 
aidai E P e Fa inches and the places of the chief towns of the 
6S m er isrkod by spots. On a strip of paper sliding along the top of 
eva worl OR the hour lines are again marked, and by setting the hour of one 
in | E m marked on this strip opposite the name of the locality on the 
acl Heo ths time, day, and date of every important city in the world appear. 


The Chart is exceedingly simple, but would have been clearer if an 
outline of the world on Mercator’s projection had been printed on the 


he an. sheet. 
ie A PRACTICAL MANUAL OF ENGLISH. By N. G. Welinkar. 


st on | (Srinivasa, VARADACHARI & Co., Mapras.) 


A MANUAL intended to give practical elementary instruction in the 
use of the English language to students of Indian High Schools 
and Colleges. It is divided into three parts, treating of Grammar, 
Words and Composition. Part I, aims not at the usual grammatical 
instruction but at exposing the common pitfalls of Indian boys and supply- 
ing rules for their avoidance. The author makes a special point of 
explaining why the error is an error. The rules for the use of the articles 
are good: so are those for ‘ shall’ and * will,’ but we doubt the correctness 
of the first ‘will’ in the three examples in paragraph 74 (B), (C). 
Part IT. distinguishes words and their usages, and might have well been 
a little more etymological. Part III, deals with idioms which are 


conveniently classified, and quotes from this Journal some good rules for 
Composition, The v 


eh m ES alue of the Manual lies in its practical nature. It 
n ) e Indian st i i 
j ail Which he is most E ene with safeguards against all the errors to 


In a second edition references might be supplied 
to some grammar in comm 1 pu 


26 (line 6), 58 on use, and misprints such as those on pages 


he be corrected. (lines 19, 33), 67 (line 20), 111 (line 22), and others should 
ecti0 

T ———— 
p NOTES ON GERMAN SCHOOLS. By W. H. Winch. 


(Lonemans, Green & Co. 5 
THIS book 7 REEN O. 6s.) 


qi ativ a valuable contribution to the scientific study of compar- 
us du educational evento” Mr. Winch tightly says that exhibition satiate of 
pit he wor Was EROR are useless, unless the actual conditions in which 
en © teproducin EE ne are given, and he has, therefore, devoted himself 
ja dumber of p within a limited area of the field of German education 
o» j ag the class dec uch he actually heard delivered himself, enumerat- 
aid i Eo ar instructs m E ages of the pupils, and commenting on the 
P EA els | e nr 2 helessons thus described are not intended for 


Conclusion. nN OF avoided, but as reliable data for comparison 
i ne of ache, SE ook is, however, full of suggestions for the 
in ru $ € 
an fc) Bae othy information about German methods. It 

ols, the Sec € first describes the organisation of the Ger 


on 1 5 
d gives note on lessons heard in them. 
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The German primary teacher f starts with a salary of a 
£7o per annum, and at the age of fifty is receiving approximate] 
"Foro. His minimum pay is lower, his maximum higher than that of ti 
i English teacher. Teachers of primary schools have nearly always 
An received a most careful training. Secondary teachers are Mostly 
university men who have not passed through a training college. German 
opinion is divided as to the relative dE of ps aU and trainin 
college men ; the former has more knowle got ie a er D greater teach 
ing capacity and better discipline, and is probably est fitted for primary 
schools. Men teachers are more numerous than women and are thought 
to teach more and better. Women, though more refined, are thought 
t petty” in their teaching. The order and number of the lessons to be 
bs given weekly is exactly defined. It varies according to the standards in 
the primary school from twenty to thirty-two hours per week and in the 
secondary modern school from thirty to thirty-seven, and differs from the | 
English syllabus in its greater simplicity, fewer subjects being taught, in | 
the markedly greater attention to the mother-tongue, to history and 
geography, gymnastics and singing, and, above ail, to modern Tongue 
Discipline is very good in the primary schools (the result of the T ers 
good training) but curiously drill is far less military in character than in 
England. ; 
The German methods of teaching zre exemplified by the lessons 
which Mr. Winch heard and noted. In all schools the oral mettala 
very largely employed in almost every subject, with the for BD 
children's power of attention and memory 1s more highly deve ope j 
in England, and their ability and readiness to give verbal ani hA 
great length is excellent. In the primary schools the traine od NE 
usually employs question and answer; in the secondary Ls P kc at 
university man is more prone to lecture. The latter is ap Eb 
excessive length and above the heads of his audience, the EUM the 
time in elucidating what is obviously known, and by ha TEA give | 
children to the assistance which the teacher's questions ner D that d 
to weaken their capacity to work independently. Mr. Wines Jnd more 
if the German boy is the more ready and more correct spea E Um when |. 
attentive listener, the English boy displays closer concor ETSI ora 
working alone. He attaches, however, a high value to xrectness a 
teaching, especially because of the constant insistance On co 
exactness in verbal replies. , 
Itis, however, in ** their power of understanding 4 * superio D 
language and reproducing it orally" that the Germanii ifferent? 
pnost manifest. Mr. Winch makes some allowance for d found 0 
iu accounting for this, but thinks that the chief causes Oe y school gives 
- the greater time devoted to the subject (a Berlin seconda 


: = 2 = E jy maller nu 
eight hours to French and six to English per EI U vin ri 


spoken | 


of children studying it (foreign languages are no roach French $ 
schools}, to the employment of German masters to si ding in 
English, to the practice of teachers visiting and re ze 


i : : nd, la 
ies to improve their knowledge of the language: esate Aa 
amm 


much greater attention paid by the Germans to the 8i k 
own Piae so that a boys start with a better B 
ment. ` aes e, Mr. Wine” 
ile acknowledging German superiority 1n languag ged) ON 
d to the faults of their scientific teaching, and In f his book: 

judicial attitude, which is uot the least merit o 
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LABUS OF CONTINENTAL EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
SYL 


q, Richardson, G. S. Ford, and E. L. Dufee, 
py 0. H (Ginn & Co. 38. 6d.) 


ts to give in the briefest form the heading 
pele book attemp PME eighty lectures, covering the whole ois 

bite the Fall of Rome to 1870. Brief bibliographies, giving 
Europe d section of each work recommended for consultation, accom. 
chapter fo lecture-outline. The alternate pages are conveniently left 
Bp fox the reader’s use. The plan of the book is good ; and if the 
Wulmansbip throughout is as satisfactory as in those portions of it upon 
Mich the present reviewer's knowledge enables him to pass judgment, 
the book should be of real value, both to lecturers who are mapping out 
their courses and to advanced students revising their reading with a view 


fo getting it into proper perspective. 


COLONIES AND COLONIAL FEDERATIONS. By E. F. Payne. 
(EnciisH Citizen SERIES: MacMILLAN. 35. 6d.) 


THS volume takes the place of the earlier one in the English Citizen 
Series, entitled “ Colonies and Dependencies.” It has been brought 

| ponte by the inclusion of new matter, especially such as relates to the 
Mu cuunees of recent years; while the portion dealing with the 
p pole has been omitted. The book is divided into four chapters, 
er Ge ephical, historical, economic, and political questions, 
y. the amount of information it contains makes it a book for 


consultation on spec; : ^ ; 
- lle index is a EA points rather than one to be read as literature. 


E » 

By Wy, Ns .OF CHEMICAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

Colleoe, ee ; M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physiology in King's 

UBLISHED yh Edition, 1904, 236 pages with 82 illustrations. 
BY Lonamans, Green & Co. 4s. 6d. net.) 


tior ; 
n an of this well-known text-book needs little recom- 


the Student pM Maintains its educational character. The 
hysiology is, Ing from the study of pure chemistry to that 
detection Steatly facilitated by the introduction of a new 
interest 9f the elements contained in substances of 
ME chapters have been amplified, notably 
atic digestion and Kjeldahl's method of 


TECHN B LIE 

IC 

x A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
liher of cope Newnes. od, net cach.) 


S echni x 
oe Bratulate pee Magazine to aid Technical Progress” 
ound Many ad Javing provided a Monthly Journal, in 
~ Indeed erably written articles dealing with a 
no S : 
ology, Engineering, and Industrial processes, 
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: that many might well hesitate before perusing these pages, Ą 
glance through some of the articles will, however, suffice to a mer 
the most timid reader that he will derive both pleasure and benefit i 
a more careful study of them. To 


| They throws light on many subjects to which the ordinary r I" 
has probably devoted but little thought, and it may be hoped CA i 
will be the means of encouraging the study of technical subjects 5 ie 
classes. Although written in what is generally known as a pop | 
the enterprise has begun on a high plane, and if the standard 1. a 


maintained, “ Technics” has an assured future and will doubtless incre. 
Aa 


in popularity. 


ig is pleasant to find Milton’s great prose work edited and annotate | 
by capable hands. This book will be found useful by ay 
student who wishes to understand Milton, and may be thoroughly) 


recommended. 


i 
l| 
T 


LONGMANS' LATIN COURSE. ELEMENTARY 
UNSEENS. (15. 64.) 


A VERY useful collection of easy extracts 2S 
Eutropius and others, suitable for those who are beginning to an 
translation at sight. The pieces are well graduated, single se 
leading up to easy extracts from Ovid, Virgil, Cicero and Livy. 1M] 
are also varied and interesting. The notes are judiciously briel 
vocabulary full, 


FACTS AND IDEAS. By Philip Gibbs. (ARNOLD: 


455 book, by the author of “ Knowledge i 
collection of short essays and monographs on Aà, 
historical and quasi-philosophical, and may, we think, 
achieve popularity among a certain class of readers. The d f 
of history or philosophy will doubtless find them a subject ^] 
conventional, seeing that they neither go very deep into thee y 
. hand, nor disturb any popularly accepted view. But those t. end they 
| look for originality of thought or genuine historical insig ‘aly expres 
. a number of mildly pleasant thoughts pleasantly and aes the C? f 
and certain interesting periods of history treated Wi 
rness of the tentative amateur. Doubtless , 
im any higher purpose than to lead the mim Pe d 
ders by easy paths into wholesome regions of MORET c has 
ds of past history; and, judged by this standar 't book 
jl. Perhaps, when Mr. Gibbs publishes his ne? urely © 
to avoid those subjects which demand 2 kr ioi 
the hands of specialists, and confine hun lies 5 
greeable musings on life in general. In tor and 5° 
suggest it, profit; whereas his E 
hing else, subjects wher’ © 
fear to tread. — Ec 


from Cæsar, Phædrus; 


a variety Of $ 
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METHUEN'S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
l 


[y f -ed six volumes of this new series of reprints 
ajl qr tave re | 
"| Oe ibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Vol. I. 
" | (1) G! ae 15. net, to be completed in seven volumes. 
er i. aper 
| (2) Jane Austen’s Sense and Sensibility. Paper, 6d. net. 
yall 2 f 
hi 1 (9) Bacon's Essays and New Atlantis. Paper, 6d. net. 
iy | ag S 
ease | E Shakespeare's Works, Vol. I. Cloth, zs. net, to be completed 
| ^ inten volumes. 
4. | KO) Grave's translation of the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, 
i Cloth, 1s. net. 
mdp (6) Bunyan's The Pilgrim's Progress. Cloth, 1s. net. 
any | n 
ygliy t The paper is good and the type large and clear and they are of 


| a most handy size. Each is preceded by a short biographical and 
| bibliographical introduction by Mr. Sidney Lee, which though condensed 
} states lucidly all the facts necessary to enjoy the work. The text in each 
case is the best available. In the case of Gibbon, the text of Professor 
| — Bury, in the case of Shakespeare, the text of the Rev. Alexander Dyce 

dns} — isfolowed and Shakespeare's plays are arranged in the order of the First 

temp} Folio. The binding, whether of cloth or paper is of pleasing appearance, 

Tm E a the price so moderate that a first rate text of the great classics may 
| Iew be said to be within reach of the poorest. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Trainin 
1 of EN 
3s. case the Twig. By the Rev. C, L. Drawbridge. (Longmans, Green & Co. 


E Practical ` 
B Method: 
EO. 65. ae eR Electro-Chemistry, By F. Mollwo Perkin. (Longmans, Green 


By Andrew Lang. (Longmans, Green & Co. Gs. 6d. nef.) 
ders,—Book Il. rs 
ature (Edwarg Arnold)— 4 


Tal 
t €s of the Homeland. 


Ta] 
Ws E Many Lands, 


is New 
Steps to Liter Globe Rea 


Iod, 
Is. 


Stor; 
OA Si from English Literature, rs, ad. 
A 19S from British Literature. 1s, 6d. 


9n the Empire. rs, Gd 


on Europe. 
h Slimpses D rods 
Sophy 


Readings 


WEVER 
i ^ VI Readings 


of World Literature, 1s. 6, 
“Printed from The Examiner, By Rev, Ernest R. H 


RE 
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GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATION« | 
PERMANENT NOTIFICATION, NS, | 
NO. 3197 OF 1902-03. 
PooNA: OFFICE OF THE 
DiRECTOR OF PUBLIC INSTRUCT 
6th March 1902. 
j INDIAN EDUCATION. 
| The Educational Department is not responsible for anythin 
i which may appear in this publication, unless over official signature, 
i F. G. SELBY, 
Acting Director of Public Instruction, 


loy, 


NOTIFICATION. | 

A Series of Charts of Colour Drawing and Design prepared by | 
Mr. C. L. Burns, Principal, Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay, in 
accordance with the Syllabus of Drawing sanctioned by the Government 
of Bombay, has been published by Messrs. Longmans, Green and 
Company, 8, Hornby Road, Bombay, and is sanctioned for use in schools. 
The Series is in three parts— Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced, 
and is accompanied by a Teacher's Handbook explaining the system 
followed. 

'The Series is recommended for use in all Secondary Schools where 
Drawing is taught, and the undersigned has directed its use in all Govern- 
ment High Schools and Training Colleges. 

Each part of the Series contains ten large coloured sheets mounted on 
cloth and costs Rs. 18. The price of the Teachers Hand book 1$ 
Li six annas. 

j Poona : Office of the E. GILES, à 
Directoy of Public Instruction, Director of Public I nstyuclton. 
5th June 1905. 


List of appointments, etc., in the Educational Department from 
iih May to the 10th June 1905. 

APPOINTMENTS MADE BY GOVERNMENT. Deputy | 

oth May 1905—Mr. Ramchandra Keshav Alekar, LC.E. P ie i 
Educational Inspector, Kolaba, is granted one month’s privi 8 il 
from ist June 1905 or the subsequent date on which he may 
himself of it. E ducational 
; Mr. Rango Balkrishna Atre is appointed to act as Deputy 
Inspector, Kolaba, during the absence on leave of Mr. 
Keshav Alekar, L.C.E., or pending further orders. BA» First 
22nd May 1905—Mr. Nilkanth Venkatesh Gokhale, hce of th 
- Assistant Master, Bijapur High School, was in charge of ay ch to the 
— School in addition to his own duties from the goth Mar 3 
—— 36th April 1905, both days inclusive. 3 :nted Depot 
= Mr. ‘Jalaluddin Syed Mia Kadri, B.A. is appoint yetirinb, 
_ Educational Inspector, Broach, vice Mr. Gagal Vanmali Path? S vial 
_ Mr. Morarji Naranji Adhyaru, B.A., on relief by clang Hig? 
Santokrai Desai, B.A., is appointed to act as Headmaster, ; 
School, Godhra, pending further orders. 


Ramchan? 
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Mr. Morarji Naranji Adhyaru, B.A., is appointed to 
arth May 1905 mri Inspector, Kaira, with effect from the date of 
ct aS Deput ‘chankar Shastri, B.A., proceeding on leave and until 


3 
as ASS 


„V.S. ; : 
E san 1905—Mr. Jamietram Gaurishankar Shastri, B.A., Deputy 
I$ 


i ted one month's extension of 

onal Inspector Ahmedabad, is granted on c extension o 

s p DH sanctioned in Government Notification No. 554, dated 
tne 


the 29th March 1905. 

5th June 1g05—Mr. Ganesh Janardan Agashe, B.A., Curator, Govern- 
ment Central Book Depôt, Bombay, is granted four months’ extension 
of the furlough sanctioned in Government Notification No. 289, dated 


gih February 1905. 
APPOINTMENTS MADE BY THE DIRECTOR oF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


17th May 1905.—Mr. G. R. Savnur is appointed Probationary tst Clerk to the 
Inspector of European Schools in the Bombay Presidency and the Central Provinces. 


22nd May 1903.—Mr. R. N. Perur, B.A., S.T.C., sub pro tem, 2nd Assistant, Train- 
ing College, Dharwar, is confirmed in his appointment. 

The following appointments are made in the Bijapur High School :— 

24th May 1905—Mr. N. V. Gokhale, B.A., 2nd and sub fro tem. 1st Assistant, to be 
kt Assistant, vice Mr. K. B. Bendigiri. 


Mr. S. A. Shetti, B.A., Probationary 3rd Assistant, Dharwar High School, and 


y sub pro lem. 3rd Assis t : s £ ANGUS 
T ONDM ete ant Belgaum High School, to be Probationary 2nd Assistant, 


E i Coig B.A., S.T.C., 4th Assistant, Belgaum High School, and 
School, ^ 3rd Assistant, Bijapur High School, to be 3rd Assistant, Bijapur High 


Mr, V. i : 
[Daving Nasie n 5th and sub ro tem. 4th Assistant, to be 4th Assistant 
Mr. R. : E 

N J: Joshi, 7th and sub Pro tem. 6th, tobe 5th Assistant. 


Mr, G. £ x ; 
Dharwar High s denti PIRE (Junior), oth and sub pro fem. 8th Assistant, 
Mr. R. S. Kale, » to be 6th Assistant, Bijapur High School. 

BEL v, s, ale d sub Pro tem. 8th Assistant, to be 7th Assistant. 

ity Lh Een Musas pi aed eub pro tent. 7th Assistant, Dharwar High School, 
> Tith and sub fro tem. gth Assistant, to be gth Assistant. 
nd sub pro Zen. roth Assistant, to be roth Assistant. 

B.A., sub pro tem. 11th Assistant, to be Probationary 11th 


Me p o Oshi, r2th a 
Asistan, Deshpande, 


jra n Mr, M 

th Age H. D 
| sistant 2™bal, B.A., Sub fro tem. 12th Assistant, to be Probationary 
rst 5 * following a : i 
$ Sea ae igos a, Genes are made in the Belgaum High School. 
m Hight fro tem. 2 af Kittur, B.A., S.T.O., 3rd Assistant, Belgaum High 
jl Schoo), ^ “nd Assistant, Bijapur High School, to be 2nd Assistant, 

Istant Be Navalgu 
i a ay High SD AS S.T.C, Probationary 6th and sub fro tem. 5th 
je By Kelkar, a xu to be 3rd. Assistant, Belgaum High School, 

i ` Phadke 6 “Sistant and sub pro tems. 4th. Assistant, to be 4th Assistant. 


© rand sub pro tem. sth Assistant, to be sth Assistant (Drawing 


ka 
» 7th and sub Pro tem. 6th Assistant, to be 6th Assistant. TB 
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: Mr, D. B. Sholaputkar; B.À.,sub pro tem. 7th Assistant, to be Probationa 
Assistant. Ty ith 

1 Mr. N, A. Gad, gth and sub fro tem. 8th Assistant, to be 8th Assistant, 

3 Mr. C. S. Telsang, toth Assistant and sub ro tent. gth Assistant, to be 7th Ass 

Mr. R. K. Halbe, 11th and sub fro tem. roth Assistant, to be roth Assistant, 

Mr. H. G. Joshi, 13th and sub fro fem. 12th Assistant, to be ith Assistant, 

^ Mr. M. T. Kangralkar, t4th and sub fro tem. 13th Assistant, to be i2th Assistant } 

$3 : Mr. N. V. Kolhatkar, B.A. S.T.C., sub pro tent, 14th Assistant, to be 13th Ass | 

Mr. S. J. Hayat, Probationary 15th Assistant, to be Probationary 14th Assistant 

Mr. V. R. Manoli, S.T.C. (Junior), 16th Assistant, to be 15th Assistant, 

Mr. R.N Bajikar to be Probationary 16th Assistant (Shastri). 

à The following appointments are made in the Dharwar High School :—= Ie 

‘ 24th May 1905.—Mr. P. S. Chandavarkar, B.A., 2nd Assistant, Belgaum Hish | 1 

School, to be rst Assistant, Dharwar High School. 5 ; 

Mr. V. A. Salgar, L. M. & S., 2nd Assistant and sub ro tem. rst Assistant, isto | 
revert to his substantive appointment. i 

Mr. M. N. Balsekare, 1st B.A., 4th and sub fro tem. 3rd Assistant, to be gd | 
Assistant. 

Mr. R. G. Terigundi, M.A., Probationary 5th and sub fro żem. 4th Assistant, to be 
Probationary 4th Assistant. ; 
a Mr. G. V, Man erikar, 6th and sub pro tem. sth Assistant, to be sth Assistant | 

(Drawing Master). | 
t Mr. B. M. Singit, 7th and sub fro tem, 6th Assistant, to be 6th Assistant. 
; Mr. D. V. Joglekar, P,E., S.T.C, (Junior), roth and sub pro tem. 7th Assistant, 
Bijapur High School, to be 7th Assistant, Dharwar High School. f 
: Mr. V. A. Moghe, 12th and sub 2»o tem. 11th Assistant, Belgaum High School, tobe | 
8th Assistant, Dharwar High School. 

Mr. V. K. Deshapande, B.A., Probationary toth and sub fro tem. gth Assistant, to 

be Probationary gth Assistant. 

Mr. V.N. Khasnis, B.A., sub fro tem. toth Assistant, to be Probationary roth Assistant. - 

The following appointments are made in the Karwar High School :— 

Mr. S. L. Ugrankar, B.A., Probationary 4th and sub pro tem., 3rd Assist 
Probationary 3rd Assistant. d 
i Mr. B. G. Divekar, B.A., Probationary Sth Assistant, Bijapur High School, bd 
sub pro tem. 4th Assistant, Karwar High School, to be Probationary 4th Assisia™ 
Karwar High School, sth 
Mr, S. H. Mascarenhas, 6th Assistant (Drawing Master) and sub pro fer. 
Assistant, to be Sth Assistant (Drawing Master). 

Mr. M. 8. Muzumdar, B.A., sub pro fem. 6th Assistant, to b 

stant. 

"The following appointmenta are made from rst June 1905 :— 

26th May xgos.—Mr. U. K. Munshi, rst Assistant. Deputy E 
h, to be ist Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector, Panc 

don Ahmedabad: at 


istant 1 
rst ASSI master t 


Stan, f 


ant, to be | 


e Probationary gth 


ducational Inspect i 
n Mahals an 


j jl P. Shroff, B.A., 2nd Assistant Deputy Educational Inspe 
Um lead-master, Telang High School, Godhra, to be ! Hoa 
cational Inspector, Broach. Mc. Shroff is to continue Acting 


orders. at, to be 4 
. M. Mehta, 2nd Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector, Sura 

eputy Educational Inspector, Ahmedabad. edabad, t% 

Desai, 4th Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector, Abm r 
eputy Educational Inspector, Surat. Surat, ^ | 

sadhyaya, 3rd Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector T ES 

uty Educational Inspector, Ahmedabad. el gec" 

£o sub pro fem. 3rd Assistant Deputy Education tor 


ged Assistant Deputy Educational 10°? 


moe - 
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i 
i 
i B. N. Panat, sub pro tem. Head Clerk, Deputy Educational i5 
ath TU 19057 Mee ned in his appointment. , | ig 
is CO 
i 
£ 


i | sy Thana, ae G. Shinde, 4th Assistant Local Board School, Otur, is 
| gn qune ferent Master, Reformatory School, Yeravda. 
E appointed oe appointments are made ae : 
EINE The following r. M. D. Mehta, 7th Assistant and sub pro tem. 6th Assistant, 
| 6th une 1955. lo be 2nd Assistant, Surat Middle School, vice Mr. M. K. Kando, 
Vy Nariad High 90997? 
| tired 3rd Assistant, Surat Middle School, to be 7th Assistant, Nariad 


Mr. J. M- Vyas, 


= High school. 


K. M. Shah 4th Assistant, Surat Middle School, to be ard Assistant, Surat, in 
AM. ) 


Mr. 
f 1 o T 
i atl sth Assistant, Surat Middle School, to be 4th Assistant, in the 
a Mr. N. b 
h | PM Jardosh, 6th Assistant, Surat Middle School, to be sth Assistant, in the 
'" 2H Mr, the (the 
| hool. : ^ 
to | TAA L. Desai, 7th Assistant, Surat Middle School, to be 6th Assistant, in the same 
j School, but to continue in the Camp Deesa School. 
E The following appointments are made :— j 
toth Fune 1905.—Mr, N.J. Katariwala. 3rd Assistant, Deputy Educational Inspector, 
w i Ahmedabad, to be 2nd Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector, Ahmedabad. 
4 I Mr. Bapalal H. Desai, B.A. LL.B., Probationary 7th and sub pro fem. 4th Assistant, 
j Ahmedabad High School, to be Probationary 3rd Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector, 
i Ahmedabad. 
ot E Poona: Ofice of the J. G. COVERNTON, 
hel | Director of Public Instruction, Assistant Director of Public Instruction. 


14th Fune 1905. 


GOVERNMENT EDUCATIONAL LIBRARY, BOMBAY. 


E. (Nzxr ro Smart Causes Court.) 
the following new books and fresh additions are now available in the Library, 


1. The Li 8 3 3 
€ Library is open to the public every Saturday from 7to 11 a.m. (Bombay time) and H 


ono à / 
AR ther days by arrangement with the Curator. 
* See notice in 


R R. D. PRIOR, 


E oonga, oth 2 
E Ee o Educational Inspector, C.D. — 
| _ Author, Dn SSS oe i ‘ 


| Title of Work. Publisher. | Price. — 


Indian Education for August 1902, page 55: 


Crass 9 :—Botany. 


s| Longmans, 


Elementary Botany ... 
Green & Co.) 


Crass 17 :— Rd'ucation : Theory, &c. 

T "e 
he Principles of Education nt ED 
m Crass 25 :—English Language, Gc. 
* Making of English 


x oco ek 

"D Ulay's Samuel Johnson Oo ve 
The Mast Oliver Goldsmith — .. 000 
À “sters of English Literature oco 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar — 
A. 


led 
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Title of Work. Publisher, | 


Crass 26:—English Readers, &c. 


Maemillan’s New Globe Readers—Book II. Macmillan... 


Arnold's Home and Abroad Readers —Book I....| E. Arnoa | 9 tof 
Do, do, Book II. .. Do. 9 ont 
Do. do. Book IIL ..| Do. | o top 
Do. do. Book IV, .. Do aS i 
Do. do. Book V. Do. a 
Do. do, Book VI .. Do, A RM 

The York Primers—No. I. ... on Ws .| George Bell} o 

& Sons. 


I—E—E-—E—E-HWLA ME 


Do. No. II. icu PER Do, tare 
The York Readers—Introductory ... one ob. Do. OBRA 
Do, Infants oon tee Boo IDOL 
Do. Book I. Ns Say A Dow o 0 
Do. Book II. se. n Pe Do. . o o 
Longmans’ British Empire Readers—Introductory.} Longmans, o o 
Green & Co, 
Do. do. Book I. Do. o onp] i 
Do. do. Book II. ... Dos ad} € 
Do. do. Book III, ... Do. o 7 
Do. do. Book IV. .. Doser o 5 
Do. do. Book V. .. Jv a € le 
Do. do. Book VI. ... 0 
Th 
fo l CLass 30 :— Geography and Gazetteers. | i 
Hughes andj Elementary Class-book of Physical Geography ...| George Phij 9 ; 
Gregory. lip & Sons. : 
ei Crass 64 :—Science. 1 
V.T. Murché | Murché's Science Readers—Book I. oc .. (Macmillan & j 
Do. do, Book II. Goo E Do. m | * 
Do. do. Book III. .., "e i 
Do. do. Book IV.  .. veel f 
Do. do. Book V. ves a 
do. Book VI. 
Crass 65 :—Scripture History, &vc. 


Old Testament History, Part III, ... ES te 


Tus Epitor or “INDIAN EDUCATION,” 


A ; Y» 
^ OMBA 
. .. C/o Messrs. Lonemans, Green & Co., Hornsy Roads B - 
ein hoe — —Bosmy* | 
. PRINTED PUR THE PROPRIETORS AT THE BQMDAY EDUCATION SOCIETY'S PRESS: 


edv: 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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BIOL Ewa mel SE 


ooooooc 


o 
s 


wo a o 


bass, tea 
“tich they are used 


a IECT-L 


whole 
adapted 
Educational purposes. 


The Lesson Card, Rs. 2-8-0, is 12 X 18 inches. 
Woop, and its uses." 24 specimens of the most 
i “known woods, indicating the countries in which 
ier ment grow, riz: ash, birch, beech, 
My oak, cedar, box, chestnut, ebony, fir, 
apl sycamore, lime, mahogany, satin, rosewood, 
, walnut, deal ; and giving the purposes for 


Do bd 


This is a Series of lessons 


m 

d onfamiliar things in daily 
Ly use showing how they are 
2: manufactured. The les- 
1 § séhs include ACTUAL 
3] SPECIMENS of the seve- 


ral substances and products 
in their various stages of 
progression from the raw 
material up to the perfect- 
ed condition for use. 
series is specially 


far 


Sheffield 
pine, 


Elementary 


The Lesson Card, Rs. 
SCISSORS, ** and how they are made," showing the 
manufacture of English scissors, with notes by a 


steel of whic: 


ON CARDS 


Botual Specimens of 


SES OF MANUFACTURES 


(With teachers’ explanatory notes). 


The 


expert. 


"m E c am nee a. Rs, 2-8-0. complete 
ees of the method used for exhibitin 
* 

ORR putts: Glue Needles. 

ye || *Becg and aoe Gum. Newspapers. 

5 A| „Honey, Bone Gutta-percha, *Oak Tree, 

& | Plllca pices *Honeycomb. Ores. 

! iutstances Coins (Cur- Horn, Paper. 
WMeilWoods. c rent). India-rubber, Parchment, 
ne Cole (Biblicat). Iron, Pencils. 

m | te Oni 9. Ivory, Pens, 
— i bd. ae and det. Pewter 
1 bs. co igments. Jute, Pine Tree. 
Bling, Compass(T Lavender, Pine. 
Bre Copper S(The), Lead. Plumbago. 
, Í Riltong ` *Coral, ' eaten Porous Sub- 
kee Aeng *Copk ` enves. stances. 
fı aoi (The) Cotton Tee Linen. Pocket Knives. 
A p Qa les, Farinaceoys Linoleum. Pottery. 
— Q e. Fooda Lodestone, Precious 
2) - Qi ets. Featherg Magnet. Stones. 
of nit Felt. > Metals, Pumice. 
jd Ray Face Flax, Metric Sys- Quicksilver. 
i Chat Food t tem. Rocks. 
Chap oal, Forks “Mts. Milk and its Rope. 
' ossils Products, Salt. 
Fun, Minerals. School Slates. 
Glass Natural  Pro- Soissors. 


n some TRES of 


ch 


t Processes 
& I2 by 18 injo tferent_ s 


ducts. 


Sets 
ma 
ig cor Eed thus* are in cases unmounted. 


of Manufactures, Food-stuffs am 
a ubjects, and include over 700 3: 
» With teachers’ explanatory notes, in packing case, 


Ne New Oxford Street, London, England 
EONS Herman Pup dense CHoy Rond, Bombay. 


Silk. 


HAD PENCILS, 


ia 


2-8-0, is 12 X 18 inches. 


Here we show asampie bar of 
the scissor blade is made, and the 
same partly and fully formed, forged, filed, hardened, 
tempered, dressed, glazed, riveted, polished and 


g the manufactures, &c. 


*Woods. 


d Common Objects in Daily: 
ctual specimens, each set is 


. Rs.2-8-0 


Stivered Glass. 
Slate and 
School do. 

Soap. 
Spices. 
Sponge. 
Spoons, 
Steel. 
Sugar. 
Sulphur. 
Table Knives. 
Tea. $ 
Thermometer. 
Thimbles. 
Tin. 
Vulcanite. 
Wax. 
wind and 
weather. 
Whalebone, 
Wire. 


wool. 


Xylonite. 
Zinc, ote, 


complete, Rs. 170. — | 
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xvi 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE socigry 


rimer. F'cap. Svo., 64 ppe Revised edition, with 11 coloured m? b 
F'cap. $vo., 208 pp. Revised edition, with PS. A | 


> 
| 
I 


‘Geographical P 


Outlines of Geography. 


18 » 
NT coloured. As, 10. Maps, ud 


Revised and enlarged edition, With 34 maps, 8vo 


iil Manual of Geography. das 
"Geography of Asia. With a simple account of the Solar System, &c, Revised b Aur 
diagrams, 17 maps, and many illustrations. F'cap. 8vo., 99 pp., Limp. As.s. edition, ae 


$ Geography of Europe and Africa. With a preliminary chapter on Latitude and L 
Zone, Revised edition, With diagrams, 12 maps, and many illustrations, Pea 


f Limp. As. 5. 
Grammatical Primer. F’cap. Svo., 80 pp. Revised edition. As.3. 
Manual of Grammar. New edition. Globe 8vo., 224 pp. Cloth. As.8 


Advanced Grammar. For Indian High School and University Students, with numerous Ej]. 
and University Examination Questions. F'cap. 8vo., 299 pp- Cloth. As. r4, ii 


8 Guide to Spelling and Pronunciation. With Dictation Exercises. F'cap. 8vo,, neh 
4 My Duties. A Moral Text-book for Indian Schools, 2nd Edition. Revised. Cin i] 
228 pp. Stiff cover, As. 5. Limp cloth, As. 8. : [4 


miti]. 
Svo, n 


NEW ENGLISH READERS (ILLUSTRATED | 


j i Primer I., Limp, As. 2. Third Reader, 128 pp, Limp cloth, Ast} 
4" Primer li. . m e Fourth ^ ,, 192 pp. Cloth bds. s" 


= First Reader, 64 pp., Limp cloth, As. 4 Fifth 224 pp. m 952 
_ Second , 88 ppe 5» EE » 9 Sixth » 224 pP. » n 
i Attendance Register, Folio 12 pp, As. 4324 pp» As. 6; 36 pp. As-8. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY: 
MADRAS : Memorial Hall Compound; LONDON: 9, Duke Street, Adelphi ity E 


“ RE mre 7 E WiTM COPIOUS nS, 
BEST pe SIMON AL. EXERCISES AND VOCABULARIN i 
sold to the London School Board, LONGMANS | 


Adopted by the London County Council. LATI N CoU RSE: A 


Parr I. up to and including fi B 
Verb, Active and Passive. 
Exercises and Vocabularies, Js. 


Parr II., including Pronouns, NEST 
tives, Irregular Verbs, 26 
Infinitive, Ablative Absolute 
Questions, Dependent lauses 
the Cases and Orutio Oblique, gd - 
Exercises and Vocabulanes, z 

Parts I. and II. complete 1? one s 

Parr II, Elementary La fot 
complete Syntax an Bor E 
by Heart. By W. HoRTO? Gu of 
Assistant Master at the 


e 


School, 35. nm G iA 
r : a j 
RUM Den Das d e and Wee 
H Eo mab. 

the essentials of Latin Ore im 
a sufficient number of atin 


min 
Grammar on the 1 sufficient T 


earlier stages: Ina 

this by giving many Om Eh ut © 

are not arrange apho7 teach P 

a ae amest] | scientiously used, Sees o wh 

so Colours for Brush-work. as well as test CER, & € 

Aj PBURS"aR. oky Keron pMONGREANS, GREE ad, 
BOMBAY. | Hornby ai 
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«ns PATENT DUPLICATORS. 


Will produce any number of clear - 
copies of hand-writing, type-writing 
music, sketches, &c., rapidly, easily. 
and in several colors, any size up tc 
foolscap. No gelatine pads, no com: 
plicated or messy manipulation. 
Circular Duplicators (as. 
illustrated) for duplicating type- 
writing, the most rapid duplicator, 
Complete outfit. Rs.75. j 
Self-Rising Flat Duplica. 
tors for hand-writing, type-writing, — 
sketches, &c. Complete outfit. 
Rs.60. H 
Write for pamphlets and speci, 


` 


mens of work. H 


Iüe Bammond Cypewriter Agency, 


ESPLANADE ROAD, BOMBAY. 


P DEDISTI X 


ADAM 


dosi site uo Dg 


D 
MM. UU. Hiit] aing 


| SK LAHIRI & Co., 54, College St., Calcutta, 


y : j 
Bie ‘English, Bengali, Hindustani, Latin and French and various Books of Reference. 

History, Literature, Science, Art, Novels, Wall Maps, and Prize 
and Gift Books, Large stock of great variety. 


IAN Ee Books with excellent Notes always kept in Soc 3 
ies, Ruli AL C —A d to the date and by Act XII, of 1899, with Notes, 
Dperz, rosas ot the d t PRE: Concio Ties. Tables of Cases, etc. Fourth Edition. Revised by | 
i QDE OF CRIMINAL Sessions Judge, Bengal; cloth, Rs.12. é dos 
NEA P with Commentary à 
maT, ORE Bad ROCEOURE (ACT. Vv PF. eee THIRTEENTH EDN. ENTIRELY | 
D PRSE and explanatio fuller information than hitherto published of all orders issued by the Government as 
wh? QUIDE T 2S of cases decided by all the Superior Courts. Price, Rs.14- E 
Den o Law Exami LAW E An rms of Questions and Answers. Very . 
ners, R AMINATIONS—in the fo : 
; SR and considerably enlarged by B. K. Mitra, 6th Ed. Rs.6. V eda k 
~~ Of the original Editi <i universally welcome to a iar cu MS 
on pay ce neases with time. ‘We CO EMEN out a cheap and handy caron M. 5 
UG are available Pecally secured from England. A good number of beautiful plates have been given 
es on the : Stout cloth binding, Rs.6; paper, Rs.5. 1 1 
R € two together, Te aehment of Warren Hastings. Neatly printed on thick paper. Bound Re . 
RS.—wi : SE SI 
d at Ensi aan Introduction by Prof, U. N. Maitra, M.A. An invaluable companion tà 
O9mposition and Letter-writing. Cloth bound, Rs.2. ea cio ee 
S ke Highly spoken of by the entire Press, Itis very ECL w " 
quently. Its value to students cannot be too bighi} p ` A mca 
Q AND INQ.—Intended for candidate lerk: 
with Agia SW RUE IN previous years. New Edition, revised an 


op an 


XKETI H 
ce Examina NQ i 


ICT —A New and Original work of reference to the words in the 
370 pages; FION RA Nens PES D4 volumes. Cloth 10s, 62. each; gassed | 


OHAN RAY.—In three volumes, Cloth. Superior Edition, Rs.10; Popula; 


In Ae NE 
Sols. an excellent Dictionary of the English language, giving all possible mE 


it- English E 
Dicti i 
ictionary, A very large quarto sized, pp. 1,007. Rare and marvel of cheap- 


U 


™ble c EC : : 
BICI cendra N * T da; Vol Va Bet 
Stet ohn D T kalt dadon Plau Pets Vel Ms i 
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British poetry, 
author are edite 


extra, full gilt back. 

VAUGHAN’S POETICAL WORKS, with 
ntroduction by Canon Beeching and Notes by 
. K. Chambers, 2 vols. 

DONNE'S POETICAL WORKS, with 
ntroduction by Prof. George Saintsbury and 
otes by E. K. Chambers, 2 vols. 
DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN’S 


n OETICAL WORKS, edited by W. C. Ward, 
2 vols. 
S. T. COLERIDGE'S WORKS, edited 
R. Garnett, O.B. 
KBAT'S POETICAL WORKS, with 
Introduction by Robert Drury, edited by G. T. 
rury, 2 vols. 
|| MARVELE'S POETICAL WORKS: 
edited by G. A. Aitken, 2 vols. 
"^ WALLER’S POETICAL WORKS, edited 
by G. T. Drury, 2 vols. 
MARVELL’S SATIRES, edited by G. A. 
itken. 


X 


D: 


LITERARY GEMS: 


` As. 12 Each. 


A dainty series of literary gems carefully 
"printed on very thin, but opaque paper of fine 


E. B. Browning’s Poems. 

i R. Browning’s Dramatic Romances and Lyrics. 
~ Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome, 

| Gray's Poems. 

2. Bret Harte’s Poems. 

© Wordsworth's Early Poems. 

Matthew Arnold's Poems, 

- Book of Humour, Wit, and Wisdom, 

| The Vicar of Wakefield, 

| Lamb's Essays of Elia. 

. Tales from Shakespeare, 

nes’ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, 
-Professor at the Breakfast Table, 
oet at the Breakfast Table. 


i 


ON” with HOWARD'S 
Justrations in 40 volumes, 


roriknenseeponutanens, PSPLAN 


ADVERTISER, 
SHAKESPEARE? | d 


Othello. conver: 


1 

2 

3 Macbeth, 

4 Romeo and Juliet. 

5 Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, 

6 The Merchant of 
Venice. 

7 The Winter’s Tale, 

8 Twelfth Night. 2 

9 Julius Cæsar, 

o 

I 


ro As You Like lt. 29 

11 Much Ado About 30 Henry VI 
Nothing. i 31 Henry Vj, p 

12 A Midsummer Night's 32 Henry Vip 
Dream. 33 Henry Vill | 


13 The Tempest. 34 Peric I 
14 Antony and Cleopatra. 35 cM Tk 
r$ King Lear. 36 Timon of m 

16 Measure for Measure, 37 Titus Andr] - 
17 Love's Labour Lost. 38 Venus and Ai i; 


18 The Taming of the etc. 
Shrew. 39 Sonnets, [Lb 
19 Comedy of Errors. 40 Glossary: Indai L.S 
Oharacters, || 


Price, Rs. 15 only. T 
To Subscribers of The Indian Revieu Rul 0 
ji 


AN EXCELLENT SERII of 


Price, Rs. 2-8 Each | 
CHILDREN OF THE NEW FORS i 
410 pp., with 54 illus, by P. Hardy, and8 1 k 
by Sir J. Gilbert. E | 
DAYS OF BRUCE, 596 pp» with 6p 
EVERY GIRL'S BOOK :a Manual off 
ments, Exercise, Studies, and Pursults, 
engravings. a 
EVERY GIRL’S STORIES, with 24 ?^ 4 
HOME INFLUENCE : TE p 4 
and Daughters, 440 PP» with à j 
by J. A. Symington. 
HOME SCENES AND H 
424 pp. witha frontispiece by 
LAMPLIGHTER (THE), 
frontispiece. ancl 
LEILA AT HOME AND IN 
2 pp. 
AST VELIAN'S GOLDEN H 
illustrations. f 
DE OF QUEEN VICTOR 
560 pp., with 8 p 
MOTHER'S RE : 
Home Influence; 539 pP» 
J. A. Symington. 
QUEECHY, 642 
VALE OF | Po 
Story of Spain in I ae 
frontispiece by J: , Syminz 
ONDE, WIDE WORL 
lates. 
r WOMAN'S FRIEND 
Domestic Life, 350 PP” 


RT ST 
ri A. Syr 


588 pp» : 


ours, 464? 


i me 
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—— THE | ] 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL, ` 
EDITED BY ig 

. A. H. HILDESLEY, M.A., F.P.U. d 


this Monthly Publication is devoted to | 
Y 1 interests. of all connected with education i 
nis many phases: commercial and techmieal; d 
m emdary and university. It contains notions, | 
ties, and news from everywhere on all topics ! 
{importance to teachers and students. Its 1 


E Hating articles deal with educational matters 1 


passing or permanent interest, and its readers © 
ae kept abreast of all matters connected in | 
fronti] | 


M Way with the educational professions. 


4 This journal circulates in all parts of India j| 
j ma, and Ceylon. | 
Subscription (including postage), Rs. 4-8 
mum, First Number sent V.-P. E for. 


I "nt rud 
b oi une years subscription. 


PUBLISHERS: 


ES 0. In GULAB ANGE, & Collection, Haridwar sg : 


" wie: es 
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3 & 4, PORTUGUESE CHURCH STREET, CALCUT 


SCHOOL REQUISITES. 
READERS. 


en Pt 
I. Primer or Introduction to the First Reader, 32 PP- and 4 papas of fecun us À : 
Scott's Talisman with Notes and Vocabulary, a reader for Std. 2 BAR 
he Epitome Historse Sacrie, Latin Book, full cloth and iren ax ocx) 25.) fà 
Blank Map Books, each containing II blank maps iS 
Tm T td PEN Cu 


School Chalks, pencil shape, box of 1 gross 


EXERCISE BOOKS. 


The name of the School, if required, will be printed on covers Of orders of 500 copa. 


Cheap Series, 


jF'cap 4to, dopeses ruled plain ... 600 


PU n » see D LII) D Dn tee " n 
cR » 8o ^n » Dm on ED ED tee one ace vee 1 
id Ns Superior Quality. 
| jF’cap 4to, 40 pages, Tuled plain +.. 6 ao Ta ae O00 e e o wd 
i " 60 2» » nm mI am "n "m "m vee m me 1 
im » 80 ,, n DoD ooa ato "y ive ES a0 Remeron oc!) | 
a » 190 5 » tes S00 i oco T em ee maet 


BENED io o v s em 
Special Ruling. 


E"cap 4to, 40 pages, ruled for Arithmetic 000 oco ono G00 e PM t 
Sj 40 » , double broad ... Re m ae ses see eon 
p 40 n n »  MATTOW se ove od coo mo ane em 
" 49 » » » double e ee T eom 


COLLINS' DICTIONARIES. 


loth bound se w 
ew Edition.  '" 


‘ollins’ Globe Dictionary with 500 illustrations, clear type, full red c 
Eun Pocket Dictionary with 230 illustrations, cloth bound, N 


SCHOOL REGISTERS. 


]mission Register, Demy folio with index, according to the Code, pun bound mu. 
ndance or Class Register, quarterly, for 50 names we 500 e "RV 


0» 5 ” » 72525 » sae aoe P 
^on » ” yearly 5, 2: » EO (00 e i (or up 


ircle Zilla and High English Class Register for 50 names o pL. 
s Transfer Certificates, in duplicate, in Books of de tes "e ED T sew 
; 00 ove 2. per 
Monthly Statements for the calculation of ordinary "Attendance » coe EE p 
» ” LU » 5 y 


«t-Book (Large edition) .. 000 nee ED » 
(Small edition) «e. O0 on ton ox “tt 
es for the former edition: 

hat the Calculating Tables must be bought With the L arge 
available separately or with the small editione is a 
11 E 

cial Procedure, or a complete treatise On the S5 ; 
the Government of India, by C. P. Hogan: odio 


eal eoi anid end iniqua! ^ ERE 


Oe i o RS REM cou uis a TS Sa mt 
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D JUST_PUBLISHED 4 
| rs 00 — I 


.| Designed to meet the requires : 
ments of Students preparing 


for Indian Examinations. | 


J 


Containing Tables of Indian Money, Weights and 
A » i| Measures, and numerous Exercises thereon: also | 


n e . . B 3 . ] 
„Y merous Examination Questions, including the 
Entr : : i ‘ 
| “nee Papers from all Indian Universities uy | 


toy | 
MB and the Standard Papers from the differ- 
9 P 0 i 
E Tovinees—T owep Primary, Upper Primary., 
l, Preliminary, and Leaving Exami- | 


j 


(xvi ^ 
with Answers), EXs.2X. H 


| Proved } 
Y the S : $ 
Tducation Departments, Bombay, Burma, Punjab, 


Central Provinces. 
y 
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a 


LONGMANS’ BRITISH EMPIRE. READE 


i 


i l : 

i 8. € 

lIntroductory.—RE ADINGS IN end of the Book, g Plus, 1 

} PROSE AND POETRY. 38 Colour and 3: illus M] 

WV Lessons, most of which age been Black and White lons in f 

= written specially for this Book. Fourth . Book.— Uto UN 
4 Plates in Colour and 34 Black PROSE AND. BDINGS INT 

4 — and White Illustrations. ... ..08 Lessons. Spelling Ta s E 

First Book—READINGS IN end of the Book, 8 Plug | 

l PROSE AND POETRY. 49 Colour and 33 Illustrata A 
Lessons, SpeMings and Word- : Black and White ... h 
Building at the end of the Book. Fifth  Book.— Se PI 
8 Plates in Colour and 36 Illus- PROSE AND BODIE M » 

> trations in Black and White ...010 Lessons. Notes and Exi 

{Second Book.—READINGS IN tions at the end of the Book. § $ 
PROSE AND POETRY, 57 Plates in Colour and 26 Illustra. E 
Lessons, Spellings and Word- tionsin Black and White . „M 
Building at the end of the Book. Sixth Book.—READINGS IN 

H 8 Plates in Colour and 25 Illus- PROSE AND POETRY. WI. 

E trations in Black and White 660 l Q Lessons. Notes and Explant | Tis b 

wpaird  Bock—READINGS IN tions at the end of the Book. 8 fest 
PROSE AND POETRY. 55 Plates in Colour and 25 Illusta: Pye} 
Lessons. Spelling Lessons at the tions in Black and White "E 

IN PREPARATION. 

First Primer. First Infant Reader. 
Second Primer, Second Infant Reader. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE SERIES 


The chief aim of the Series is to foster a love of good reading. All the bool ) 
essentially interesting and readable. f i 
The Lessons consist of original Stories, Fairy Tales, and extracts from the wor 
known writers for the young and from standard authors of prose and poetry. J 
Many of the Tales in the early books of the Series have been written specially t eu 
minds of the children lessons of truthfulness, kindness to others, courage, patrio on IN 
; Among the authors from whose books extracts have been iE d 
. mentioned— j 
In Prose.—Scott, Diokens, Thackeray, George Eliot, Stevenson, Defoe, em f 
Henry Kingsley, Marryat, R. M, Ballantyne, Mayne Reid, W. H. G. . Ride pn 
Cooper, Jules Verne, Mark Twain, Sir A. Conan Doyle, Stanley Weyman, 

F, T. Bullen, J. A. Froude, etc. 

In Poetry.—Shakespcare, Tennyson, Kipling, Browning, Whittier, 
fellow, Stevenson, F. H, Doyle, Macaulay, Henry Newbolt, E. E. Bowen, d ; 
2. Miustrations. Nearly all the Illustrations have been specially drawn for oe cH 
|! the Colour Plates are by Mrs. Allingham, H. J. Ford, Henry Hon?" y 


Hu M 
liam 
Series i 


Cecil L. Burns, Tom Lloyd, and G E. Lodge. d, H.R: Mi 
phe drawings in Black amd White are by H. J. Ford, Lancelot Spee iG Po 
Brock, G. C, Hindley, R. Wheelwright. Cecil L. Burns, J, Ayton Symingto®, . 
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was dying, when Thy glory appeared to 
| 1 filled with an eternal freshness of youth. 
p immorta "s sinking into slumber and all was grow- 
Pp earth in Thy voice spoke to me in tones that 
+} still CURA being into life. As darkness spread 
[^ nz of one more day was around us, life 
DIL. awoke in me, never to leave me again, and in 
M midst of mortal things, Thou and I alone arose in. 
sjructible, above, the ruins of time. 

My prayer of the sunset hour had been answered: 

Lord of light and life, whilst Thy divine symbol 

den from mine eyes and the earth abides in dark- 

jp abide Thou in the darkness of my heart, that I 

know the light that never fades away." 


“the day 


* E * * * 

an I say aught of Thee, but that Thou art a land 
fi ht and peace into which my soul is now lifted? 

^ Slowly Thou hast dawned upon me. 

Thou hast come to me for the first time as a state of 
liss, in which allin me seemed living. 


aM Dot known before, I had not loved before. 


! Thou h 
188 stood im ou hast dawned. 


Sound of a 
“mony, p 


mighty organ in a cathedral at 
reathed from sources unknown, 
cny Thee, 

With 

i^ a by day and by night. 


n5 


74 
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Awake, Thou art more real to me than all E | 19! 
asleep, I seem awake for the first time. ul 
And I know that death alone, this sleep tf 
many dread, is the only slumber that will be e 
awakening into Thy life. R 
Now, blinded soul, I grope in Thy gardens, gak ihe 
ing here and there flowers that grow alone in Thys] fife 
and I drink stray drops of Thy clear waters. j a 
Yet, this scattered beauty is enough to fill met {ed 
below with the knowledge of Thine existence. Th] 
art real, for Thou hast made all things real to me, 
Land of the dreamers! life was a colourless dex) Th 


before I knew of Thee. Now all has sprung intoll | 
i X % * * d 


i We 
aga 
all 


t 


X E 


Land of the dreamers, Oasis of mine, some lim) awi 
told me that in Thee I should walk as in a wilder} 
That there I should hear no voice but my own anis 


b E 
q naught but my solitary figure. | A 
3 Yet it is not so. Nowhere before have 1H Mr 


so many unknown, voices and seen so much be} 


y 
4j ET 
ia. dream, "i 


Ot 4 we 
he infinity a] 


| A 
not myse | i 


| | You 


undreamt-of. 

Thou art a land where my self is 
my life consists in gathering into met 
Bliss in that world is life in what 1s 
how could that bliss be, if there other lives were 

Those who love may understand. 

Those who, in contemplation of th 
themselves until they became a pure state 0 
in the presence of the beloved. 

Those who denied their very life, 
them wings with which they flew far a 
.. » selves, in their beloved to live and move an 


e beloved in 
f love 


whose low 
way fr om 
d hav 


ngri Collection, Haridwar a 
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thus winged, felt a new life within 
. who having lost themselves found themselves 
hi ^ „s a centre of bliss, opening itself out to gather in 
ltr a the life of the world. | 
Those who have thus loved can know the life of 
akel the lend of the dreamers, the life that, because it is 
yal Ife, cannot be solitude. 
| And love alone will lead to this land where know- 
els]. {edge and love and life are one. 
| Land of the dreamers! some have told me that 
tts} Thou art a shadow-land. 
i | They have said that Thy beauties were but phantoms 
omy mind and that, as phantoms, they would fade 
el, away as I tried to hold them. 


em| Phantoms eternal amidst the dying world! 


2 hn Who, whilst ages dawned and faded away, 
| r st races grew and died, and creeds arose and were 

De EC have lived and outlived all! 

Rp 


» Who gaze above the flight of time! 
n "© Who, through the 
Zu mained unchanged 
at) Vet the same ideals 


Procession of centuries, have 
» Inspiring the human soul with 


Ji 4 P e Who : 
l| 9 have ped the dust of worlds into realities, 
| Yu fade away wh more manifest as time rolled on, do 


Or is it not en men try to hold you ? 
Y You r Sue. a true to say that whilst all fades 


NE V e oto 
d à are lifelegs as been whispered to me that Thy 
"10 art ; 
att the e the life of man. * 


uture, 
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Thou art the Present, for our present is noi Ww 
see, but the dream through which we gaze on the 
Thou art the Past, the dead resurrected in 


hay] 
x oe 
souls. tj 

Thou art Art, dreams incarnated into matter, 

Thou art Religion, the dream whose sunlight hg] si 
us through the hours we spend on earth. 

Thou art Science, the thirst for the yet unseen {| 10s 
will explain the'seen, with its hypotheses. Hypothe flee 
daring dreams! daring as those of the ecstatics, sm) Ye 
ing through the empty wastes betwixt the worlds th] 19 
go, they, eagles of the mind, poising universes on thei} 3% 
of their wings. 

* * % * 

Land of the dreamers! Thou art all that ougiti 
be and will be. Thou art the eternal craving that ài]. 
urge humanity to travel, persistent, through nights it 
days. Thine is the voice that ever whispers the Wey 
of hope “To-morrow.” Thine the figure that, visible) € 
immortal, leads man through the dusk, telling E lo 


“ There. ” |. The 
$ teco 


| Dep 


gat 


III 


The neophyte paused. gl 

The sun was sinking. The dance of E. à 1 
continued as aforetime. And the evening light, 4 JC 
the Divine Woman, enfolded again a 
did before the dawn of days. Silently, 
round the trees; silently, the mountain pea io f 5 
deep valleys gathered together; the er. 
gazed at faint silver stars and the sunset 52 
into the depths of night. 
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dream and reality, were once more 


sang : ^ Here the whole Universe is 
and I am its lover." 

S he the ages ceased, the dancers stood 

i n neophyte gazed into their eyes. 

la] ES neophyte whispered: "Flowers of eternity, 
«ses divine, mirrors of the Loved One! I had seen ye 
al fleeting past and did not know ye. ‘Now ye stand still. 
val Yeate alike! Alike as the drops of a waterfall, as the 
" ays of the sun. Stay and let me drink in the look of 


| E The neophyte 
ga 


thy 


wa} yureyes. It is the gaze of eternity.” 
‘| M. d’Asbeck 
A P 
qu i 
;al FROM THE COMMONWEAL 
ai 


mi ena gris” school is working successfully in the Adyar T. S. 
exl Gi UE for the benefit of the Indian residents ; we put ‘girls’ 
| wn ys because the pupils range from 3 years old to 47. 
hir tobe uae the servants and others employed on the estate is also 

i - The teachers in both come from the residents. 


- — The Nati : - 
: Meosophieal ive School, Proddutur, lately taken up by the 


| p ition as a S onal Trust, has Just been accorded permanent 
| partment, econdary School by the Madras Educational 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


end i os of The Commonweal 
v Mine a B 
Mis offered to pay the cost of translating Wake 
and of printing 5,000 copies to be distribut- 
s "only; Nate the mil-speaking women. He thinks that 
ge “vccesstul carrying out of the suggestions 
t publicly call for translations if you 
best will receive a prize. 


vins You migh 
Qon Posal ; the 


$ 
M. SUBRAMANIA IYER 
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TOBIAS AND THE ANGEL 


By ANNIE BESANT, F.T.S. 


HESE clean-faced lads look like two brothers yi 
their pure outlines and quaint plate-halos; 
imaged by Luca della Robbia. But one is of mortal} 
other of immortal race, for the left-hand figurei 
Angel, and the right-hand one is a young man. 
| If the enquiring reader will turn to the Script 
d not accounted canonical, and find the book enti 
Tobit, he may therein read the full story of Tobit 
of Tobias his son; the youth in our picture is Tus 
jc and the Angel is the Angel Raphael. 
Now Tobit was a very pious and honourable gu 
man, who speaks well of himself in the book whit 
wrote and called'by his name. He walked all hist 
“in the way of truth and justice,” he kept himse | 
eating “the bread of the Gentiles," he fed the hu 
clothed the naked, and gave alms to the poor ji 
But he fell under royal wrath in that e. 
dead bodies of his countrymen, when the King 3 
cherib slew them, and for some not obvod 
sought for the corpses later on. The eona y 
buried by the pious care of Tobit, the King fou iU 
£ not, whereupon he waxed exceeding wroth, Ki 
to add Tobit to their number. “Howeve® ^ jg 
ae “I withdrew myself for fear,” but he retur 


SVIGOL CIN V TIADNV AHL 


Bh nn STs ys 
nr S et 


SO. is : BETER n e MgC RTE 
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| 4014 *J» 

19! M us murdered, and Tobit's own nephew 
] sennache of the new King. Alas! one day 


cup-bearer 
H g down to a good dinner, and sending 


+ Tobias to look for a poor and hungry man who 
E hare it, Was told by his son that a Hebrew had 
pr md and thrown out into the market-place. 
|. "m went out and brought home the corpse, 

E at sunset, he buried it, and was so much hurt 
pecause his neighbours mocked him, that he lay down 
| and slept in the open air with his face uncovered, 
and lost his sight by an accident, and thereon prayed 
earnestly for death. 
| Meanwhile a young lady, named Sara, was re- 
} proached in another city by her father’s maids, because 
she had been married to seven husbands, each of whom 
| "d been straightway killed by an evil spirit, yclept 
| Asinodeus, who jealously slew them on the evening of 
_ ach wedding-day. The maids suggested that she should 
|^ after her husbands, instead of beating them, and she, 
| : “tow of heart, also prayed for death, and“ the 
| aM n B heard before the majesty 
| hn tg b . lnea God commanded Raphael the 
| tli give ae to the earth to heal Tobit’s blindness, 
| binding ie much-married Sara to Tobias as wile, 
B uod. a a the interferer with wedded bliss. 
|» made to b the young people together, Tobit 
| 8 lived oy, TAN that a man in the city where 
I Ali 3 ed him some money, and he innocently 
he looked send his son to recover it. Thereupon 
T ld | the co s a man to travel with him, and 
| c cag a Angel. This seems to be the 
; Angels s Y the artist, as Tobias puts his hand 
culder, and invites him to accompany 


| Deme ^ 
Tobit, sittin 


: GO: In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar. 
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Máy 
him. As Tobias, a little later, goes to bathe ; 
Tigris, *a fish leaped out of the river ang Ii) 
devoured him”. So unusual a proceeding on the 
a fish suggests a crocodile. The fish was slain by 
and, at the Angel’s wish, Tobias cut out the he 
liver and the gall, and “put them up Safely,” Toasty 
and eating the remainder of the fish. As they apprah 
ed the city, Raphael advised Tobias to marry Sara: , 
youth raised the not unnatural objection that s 
bridegrooms had already been slain, and that he Was, 


Dat 


art, ih 


only son. Raphael, however, told him to burn the hesh 


and liver of the fish, with the ashes of perfumes, whel 
he went into the marriage chamber, and Asmoty 
would “smell it and flee away”. And so it befell, a! 


though the father of Sara thoughtfully dug a gn) 


ready for the eighth husband on the wedding-night,) 
“bade his servants to fill the grave” the next morni 


È 


i 


Would taf 


Tii 


| 


sta 
- li 
flo 
bea 
the 
see 


and said naught of his cheerful preparations. Pind 


Tobias and his wife and Raphael all went home, anti 
Raphael’s order Tobias rubbed the fish-gall o> 
father’s eyes, and Tobit recovered his sight. The 
Raphael revealed himself as “one of the sev 


son’s sons, and died and was buried honourably, | 
all was well with his children after him. 


Annie Besatt 


0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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By NINA DE GERNET, F.T.S. 


curls was sitting wistfully on the verandah 
- sairs of a Caucasian “ hacienda " house. The sun was 
- hh the horizon in a purple haze of heat. In the 
|| flowering shrub near by two yellow birds of strange 
|| beauty appeared and—as the child gazed on them and 
then on the distant range—memory awoke: “I have 
| sem this. I have lived before.” 

| oe Do have gone by. Once more the 
Eu v. eat ,has opened, and another £rave is 
] ia. MEC 7 ground where fierce Cossacks and 
| its, and m eep. The woman gone was brave and 
i| tev graye = was her childlike soul. -And on that 
| bie; e n the sun was high, amidst dying 
|: cae ie the yellow Bird? has appear- 
|" à little child ich are no longer the ignorant eyes 
Í w the go] Hen The yellow Bird with the striped tail 
E > these Toa with the same dark 
p the co ours of 5 of sand and brown earth that 
fa S ang blo 8ypt and of Hettea and—darkening 
Ush Buscarra 3 became the banner of Spain 


| poRty-TWO years ago a little child with long black 


cle, E 
Bas seldom ot 
Bou the pose to habitations. 
B usque were possibly Etruscan. 


£ 
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l 
The Bird fluttered about the freshly ace 1 

3 ivi i : E gta) 
like a vivid symbol of life and sunshine, The mel b 
of life unending has become a fact, the beg ds di s 
string of Eternity have become more and E : 
apparent. Of what was that winged creature 4 be à 
from on high ? i 
As these lines were drawn up, the thundgg| ar 
rolling in the Range and a heavy scent was coming ty) w 
from a deep cave in the mountain, on the slope of whi) re 
the house stands, whence one sees the whole of thems} h 

Chain. The Mount is a Devi's seat, the Mashuk | 

the cave is a sulphur lake sinking into an unfathom} M 
depth. In some such lakes, in the Caucasus, dra fr 
are still reported to live, and an image of S. Georgi A 
shining over the blue waters. th 
There are wonders still, in truth, in that Jandi i 
unknown creeds and hidden temples, the land that i | 
been Northern Hettea. From the Black Sea toll} d 
Caspian are three marks of the Eternal on Earth, E à 
holy steps to Godhead's realm: The site of Sale] A 
Church, where a chasm yawns at the altar. dh ic 
The site of Mestia, where, deep in the mother: a 

of Earth, lies the Black Stone Hettea. " 
The site at the Mount Ghimari, where the m 


rises to which leads no earthly path. (xo 
But high over the Chain, facing Moun wo 
where legend binds the first seeker from our she 
—Prometheus—there, over a convent, shines th 
triumphant. The goal found, Godhead realise : 
A veil from a city founded in hi 
times, from Koretais, white and blac 
from the glare, and on it, over the an 


storica 


k, prote i} 
tique pat 
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and over the crescent of the last Prophet, 

ines í 

| poken a e-pointed Star ! : 

nf shines? of humanity pass—and a sign, a pattern, 

itea has been dug from its grave of thousands 
[2 


of years—how long? But a few years 


walls; Seerta, capital of the wild Kurdistan—and al- 
ready an echo of the Balkan and Armenian troubles 
èf has led thither some European wanderers, 
There is more in sound, in the sound of names, than 
humanity dreams of. Why is the name of the Yukon in 
i) dozen North America an echo of the Yukon-yu in 
Africa near the mysterious’ Rouwenzori, and why was 
the Rouwenzori to the Ancients the Moon-Chain ? 
_ Why was the Hittite name of Hettea, Hati-Mat, 
i} “Mat” the Mother of all who speak or know a language 
| Slavia, Slavia born from Hettea and India ? 
Ben sounds like Seertze— the Heart—and 
e Mesto—the Place. 


i Es Es land was, above all lands, the place dedi- 
1 bo ea, the Heart of the World, the Mother of all 


| light oat of the world is written with letters of 

Wied G ace of the earth. The earth speaks and 
Ith the Voic S answer with the flames of lightning, 
Deep, the aA ee deep. For Hea is the unknown 
ugh of the ystery which is outside our worlds, 
Cle of Isis ™—~Eternal Mother, Eternal Virgin, the 
at “the th; with the Wings, ever receding, “ Horbe- 


oa ird Symbol that Egypt gave us. 
15 is 


* 


* 
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The haze that wraps the vast horizon ds 
turns to gold ; as the sun sinks, to rose. And aj 
the Moon rises—and lo! for a second, cloud 
from it like dark wings. 

A star blazes out in the East and an awed " 
is on the Range. The summits hear the step; 1 


Lord. 


I at Oty f- 
S Step 


Nina de Gernet 


“1S GOODNESS INTERESTING? ” 


assumed i Í 
e the impr 
esting ^l. 


im 
3 


mighty enthusiasms ; 

caes; PUE e 

phant purposes ot Go i S 
—then, nothing on earth is so interes goodnes 


this, one judges, is Christ’s conception of goodness: 


; fs 
“The self-surrender for which he calls 1s not tel 

passive yielding, or of mere negation, but ae: ‘eee Í 
mitment of self to the will of God, that 1nvo A 
self-assertion, and the positive taking on 0 f 
ing purposes of God Himself. There is scope s o dans 
of all possible force and mastery, an 

| such goodness will be uninteresting, soft, 
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r THE PROBLEMS OF LIFE 


By JYOTISCHANDRA BHATTACHARYA 
M.A., B.L., M. R.A.S, F.T. S. 


ens to Schopenhauer no being wonders 

at its own existence and surroundings, save man 

done. To the brute, if destitute of self-consciousness, 

the world and its own life are /e//—naturally and un- 

enquiringly felt—as a matter of course. But with man 

| at least life becomes a thought, in which the most 

degraded may be moved to feel an interest. Men show 

ed themselves dimly conscious of this thought in the 

me| mes forms of religion. A sense of the ever-abiding 

oe i E € the enigma of existence—shown in the 

eti]. NES onder as to what we are ourselves, what our 
nep n Inés mean, why we are, what we are, why we | 

wel I Neb ted and what we are destined to become 

| thlosophy E x nsciously the motive of intellectual 

CE te awe | € minds of the thinking few. But it 

i dependence Ed 1n the vague sense of man's final 

re ew the Immensities and Eternities, and 

We Conduct o "eni of moral responsibility for the 

religion ^m lives, that give rise to religion; SO 

QSiy. nds a EU readily than- purely intellectual 

m With xi dee in human sentiment. bos 
his..power and pomp, with his 
and supporters, with all his riches 


T 
Ous Sycophants 
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A 
and wealth, with all the comforts that loving he 3 
bring and friendly feelings can commend, NC | 
on all hands. He feels amidst his glory tha 
utterly helpless ; he cries to himself amongst his 
tude of friends that he is friendless; and there jg 
an ever-pressin question: Whence came]? Whe 
is after this? He despondently questions, py t 
cannot answer. The chief problem of life perpler 
even the most intelligent and the most thoughtful, W 
learn to bow down the head in deep reverence, and sy} 
in the language of the sacred Gz/à : 


aaa: War at was aT: | 
aaa: AAS AS wed RASE afr at at em d 
My heart is weighed down with the vice of faintnes; 
my mind is confused as to duty. I ask Thee which may bel 


better—that tell me decisively. I am Thy disciple, suppli: 
to Thee; teach me. 


Dr. Campbell Fraser truly observes : 


The presence of evil and of death in the universe excita 
painful wonder and excites also a sense of absolute depen | 
ence. Evil and death are chief difficulties moreover int “then 
solution of the final problem. If this conscious life of b ilis 
in which we become individually, for a time at least, pano] Xd 
the actual reality, without being able to avoid our fate | | log 
were an endless and perfect life, the interest man cou alib ‘Ties 
in the ultimate problem of things would be merely ae : j 
The gaunt spectre of evil could not then disturb the gw un 
of experience and of our ideals. Neither should W earan Ain 
fronted by the mystery of our own prospective disapp | kno, 
from this visible scene : Tli: 


[13 . | 
To die—to sleep :— EE 
r there’s the p [5r 


richy | 
thes 
muli, 
alway 


Y 
jd 


pu 
T 


To sleep ! perchance to dream ; ay com 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may dtm 
When we have shuffled off this mortal cot, im 
Must give us pause.” athe 
e 
D 


This terrible idea of a life after d | 

travelled country “from whose bourne = deyol 

returns "—has made even the most superficia elie’ 
fhoughttul, and the idle vauntings of the noe 
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corn they deserve. In the felicitous 
* Atheism is rather in the life than 
t of man.” Are we to conceive of this 
th all its beauty and love, with its running 

d its autumn skies, as self-created, as with- 
streams, ae ? This is not the place to enter into 
ot a P E atment of Theism and of the forces 
; iod against it. But to me it seems that it is 
d the gravity of the question than any wilfy] 
M that led astray so many thinking souls, and 
gave rise to feelings which rose even against the 
‘Supreme Being, in whom “ we live and move and have 
cur being”, One can hardly wonder at Mr. Harrison’s 
j| tavesty of the Agnostic’s prayer to his unknown God: 
| "X love us, help us, make us one with thee.” 

Bit the keynote to the whole thing is a craving to find 

ut the unknown who. reveals Himself only to the 
ci beloved few who hanker after Him. 


|. But Ido not propose to meet the question on senti- 
us | Dt alone—sent; 


itd) sition Th: Vxument not based on reason is super- 
16 ie Itis quite easy even for one of limited knowledge 
i Ts, aan the three Principal anti-theological theo- 
i E pm Positivism and Atheism—are 
IC is thee Premises, The typical idea ~of an 
he sends us to an unknown and un- 
co ae fo r the inspiration of our moral 
Ypıcal Positivist bids us see in that 
E M. Procession, of which we ourselves 
ight a oi reverent adoration, and draw 
ds, to xd IhSpiration which we need. In 
ie c T ethe problem of life the Agnostic 
Tb the the ‘unknowable Absolute, and the .. 
A Grand Etre of Humanity itself. 


XA 


Sa x 
- > 


Se 


nace near 
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LLL x 
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Ma 

But is the problem solved by either? " E ; 19 
an Agnostic we cannot decipher the meaning i | 
and we are to look at them with an cm lt 
face, which is rather an apology for life and Itn. 


$ : NOt a lil 
all. For the satisfaction of our soul an uil 


quantity can hardly be the fountain of our inspinj 
Professor Seth refutes, in language inimitgjs 
theory of the Positivist, which possesses an attra 


and superficial subtlety : 1 


What is this but to set up on the throne vacated hy 
fictitious deity of metaphysical abstraction a new fiction 
latest product of hypo-satisfaction, the last relic of sch]. 
Realism, a great being which derives its greatest 
worshipfulness from the elimination of those characters 
which alone make it real and actual. The race comi 
men and women, of moral individuals, and the moral indiri 
is never worthy of our worship. Humanity’ is o 
collective or generic term ; it describes the common ud 
its individual members, it does not denote a separa qi 
or the existence of its common nature apart from the hr i 
uals who share it. A touch of logic or at any P | 
metaphysics, which we are supposed to haye ga ee 
which we cannot afford to outgrow, 1s one d Bin i 

| unreality and ghostliness of the Positivists’ Gran de 


The anti-theological spirit which We nd I 

two leading theories subsequently grew into " ]di 

or Atheism. The greatest exponent of this ext aed and 

i j West and Säñkhya 1 I tor 
is Professor Haeckel in the We intl, 

Jism of nature ana $ fli 

Both of them accept the Dualism ot na NT 

But the problem raised by this Dualism 1$ 4 | 


Streams will not curb their pride 

'The just man not to entomb, 

Nor lightnings go aside 

To give his virtues room : : 

Nor is that wind less rough which 
barge. 


Nature with equal mind 
Sees all her sons at play : 
Sees man control the wind > 
The wind sweep man away, nde 
Allows the proudly riding and the fou 


riné i f:l 
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Mandl 4914 

| 9! Es non-moral character of nature urge a 
ting, ^ Does n ent of man's life higher than the govern- 


du | poral govern™ 


ture ? UE | 
a » is product of the school of Materialism was 
(b i 


alu] in Stua rt Mill, who, s e ‘ Mer of circum- 
Wal ues There is only a hali-hearte t eism in the 
abli exposition of the utilitarianism of J . 9: Mill. His father, 
ttan James Mill, was an uncompromising atheist, with a 
sow view of utilitarianism as the goal of human life. 
ed by In his Autobiography, John Stuart Mill almost pathetic- 
en ally describes how he was trained by his father with a 
ned screen fixed between him and his Supreme Creator. The 
it} magnificence of his intellectual excellence did not, how- _ 
wer, soothe and pacify the greatest of modern thinkers, 
|| aud in the prime of his life he felt a vacuum in his heart - 
4 which the philosopher could not explain. The Philo- 
of i spher exclaimed, but could not see the unknown hand. - 
mm Nus we might find ourselves at home with 
‘re A seems the reflection of our own 
mm eu 3 she answers not to the human 
| TIN : an cravings. She knows her own 
E. ‘td disch; Rcs their cry. But man she knows not 
K k S As ae i E his deepest being he is no child of 
jail] ? and SEES ia of birth is higher, so is his true 
es inevitably to one In a higher world. So there 
MAS the knot of ee uman spirit the demand for God, 
I, the Moral lif uman fate, to superintend the issues 
gol Ter, t vue NR to right the wrongs of th tural 
Tien ° Vateh the ons: gs of the natura 
I] sel 5 ae p fortunes of His children, to 
j E te nt, ee Spirits. Nature is morally 
Ning stprem, a force is unethical. Hence 
Se Oi p: Ower akin to the Spirit of man, 


IS st 
Tuggle, Sympathetic with his life, 


a ite, for her order 
" Melligence, But moral 
teri] 


Jm 
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guiding it to a perfect issue—the call for a 


righteous will. This belief in moral order s, ark 


Decoy 


if we are to be delivered from pessimism. th Nj ; E 
escape is to see God : without such a vision the N 3 
ANS E 


phrase, “akin to that which pervades the unive ow 
unless God is on our side and we are in a real sensy | 
alone but co-workers with him, our life is, as Hal n 
described it: “a riddle,..an..enigma, an inexiis]. jf 
mystery”. 1 


Once we approach the problem of life in a truest ih 
of recognition of the great Power who presides overt fin 
destinies of all created beings; once we conceive oti) ri 


| Tu 
as the fountain of love undefiled, as the ever-emt * 
love which by its divine manifestation enters ini i 
essence of the universe ; once we feel that we are ey Go 
of water in the great ocean which never dries! 
gaunt spectre of Death, the shocks of adver ln 
e lamentable failures in material life, become 4 (T con 
which we can penetrate. Death and life becom’) in 
the natural changes with a moral purpose, and "d | 
calmly face death. In whatever persuasion M 
have been brought up, by whatever nomenclall! 
may have named the King of our universe, E 
real difference. The religions of the whole wo ol 
the crudest to' the most refined, aim at d 
follow and obey in reverence and love one pam 
is both Love and Truth. A Christian, 4 MU 
a Jew, a Parsi, and a Hindi, all contr 
truth to the storehouse of the world's 
: they draw their inspiration from one Ete 
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"uin his well-known allegory of the 


dison write 
E les: > c 4 
yl golden sca ticular weight lettered on both sides, 
. | g [observed ag ai to the reading of it, I found on 


ny pnd upon E čin the dialect of men’ and underneath it 
Wb side 


;| me amities » on the other side was written in the language of 
le Ti ^" ii 23 


35 


derneath “Blessings”. I found the intrinsic 


s Hel jhe realisation of God, and all difficult questions of 
glad le find an irrefutable answer from Him only. The 

B nain of argument is too circumscribed to answer 
ues} this question. Go deeply into your soul, and you will 
owth find all the riddles of life transparent. Principal Caird 
0A rightly says: 


ei Any other than an immediate or intuitive knowledge 
m: of God is self-contradictory, as implying that we can prove 
X | attain to the knowledge by something that is higher than 
real] God or, at any rate, something that is regarded as having an 
p pendent truth or reality. We can conceive, it is said, a 
, || jer nature revealing itself to a lower, we can conceive an 
sip. oe revelation of God to, or in, the finite consciousness; 
thine) emdides i 0r a reasoned knowledge, 1.€.,.a knowledge which 
mew me othe DARE y the mediation of some other idea or 
o T object, is impossible. 
i has capi ate Spiritual experiences are these which 
le; in a or being expressed by precise scientific 
Sil lon from the ees of mind, in such high hour of 
°xpired, rant € tlving God, thought was not ; in enjoyment 
Mertek Offices De Still communion that transcends the 
ae to the Pow. Prayer and praise. His mind wasa thanks- 
er that made him ; it was blessedness and 


- The question s 
a S which we have attempted to form- 
he, Set from th 


tbiects 4 i e wisdom of the West were 

ed U lielong Study in the East, as embodied 

der y Panishats, Which tell us : | 
T 


Os ; : 
Unde whos? m In does the understanding reach its 
fading does the vita] power, the chief 
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TOETS N 


Mp 


of internal organs, doits work? And what God leads the |. 


and ears to their objects ? 


This He, who is the ear of the ears, the um n 
of the understanding,the speech of speech. He stan 
of life, the eye of the eye. The wise, giving up te the y 
these organs are the Self, become immortal after thet tl 
ture from this world. etr des. 


The eye does not go there [i.e., to Brahman} ¢ 
speech does not go there, neither does the understanding € 
donot know it; we do not know how to impart instruct 

jl 


about it. Itis distinct from, and higher than, all known 
unknown things. We have heard it from former teachers yi) 


have explained it to us. 

Then again the Upanishats ask us to give, 
all pride in the idea that we have realised the Highs 
for to feel that we are still ignorant is to apprei|. 
Him. To understand that a higher Power thane 
own will regulates events is to know Him. To 
ignorant is bliss, and to be wise is folly, for hun: 
wisdom is, after all, based on inferences and gene 
isations; and doubts arise when we cannot wot 
stand a thing, forgetting how small we ate, wf 
poor our knowledge, and how the wisdom of one ai 
considered folly in the next. Popular applause? i 
denotes the intellectual superiority, of the teacher, wi 
gives an imperfect answer to the question : | 


If you think you have known Brahman hat yt 0 
you have known little of Brahman’s nature aa hman sty | 
seen of Brahman in the Gods is also little. So Bra | 
be enquired into by you. T 


9 etd iu 
I do not think I know Brahman well. I nol 

know it nor know it; whoever amongst us n ip 
proposition, “I neither do not know it, nor lo 
know it. 


m We cannot refuse to acknowledge the moll 
M graces we receive at the hands of Brahms" Al 
a because there are evils—the metaphysical eV! 

existence, the physical evil of suffering 


iw 
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| evil of sin, which the thinkers of the East call 
mora e. Falkenberg, Professor of Philosophy, in the 
Uo of Erlangen, masterfully deals with the 
e and I may be pardoned if I quote from his notable 
a “The History of Modern Philosophy : 


hysical evil is absolutely unavoidable, if a world 
i eU on created being without imperfection, finite- 
8 s; limitation, is entirely inconceivable—something besides 
md must exist. The physical evil of misery finds its justi- 
fication in that it makes for good. First of ail the amount of 
suffering is not so great as it appears to be to discontented 
spirits. Life is usually quite tolerable and vouchsafes more joy 
and pleasure than grief and hardship.... Most evils serve | 
to secure us a much greater good or to ward off a still greater 
evil.... Other troubles must be regarded as punishment for 
sins and as means of reformation ; the man who is resigned to 


God’s will may be certain that the suffering which comes to 
him will turn out for his good. 7" 


One who can regulate his life in this spirit of com- 
munon with God—this communion in which God is 
man and man is God—is incapable of committing a sin. 


The life of such aman is serene and calm, and the fears 
of death and t 


tranquillity of mind 


answer to the problem 
we come? From God. 
—To God. Who am I?—A parti- 


ation of Gog at are our surroundings ?—The mani- 


e. 
Whith ‘0M Where have 


er . 
| de ot QM We going ? 
fest 5 


e 
o£ the stand Conception 


esse found in the Upanishats 
ible et ttuth mak 


9S any sectarian quarrel 
rshippers of every religion 
ing the glory of their com- 
armony.. If I have under- 
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this universal brotherhood which i teaches ys 
this sense every one of us is a Theosophist; and at | | 


innate joy and unbounded pleasure. The truth of 
Quram is not different from that which is contained 
the Vedas or Upanishats, or in the Bible. As long asi 
world is inhabited by men of different types, of differe | 
breeding, of different surroundings and habits, there 
bound to be difference in details. But ritualism is not e 
gion, nor are social rules synonyms of faith. A nati 
grows amidst traditions and ideas which we cannoto 
srow—we cannot lightly throw them aside. They ser 
as solace to our hearts and oftentimes are sourcesol 
inspiration. But it isa sin, a sacrilege and an unpard 
able blunder to speak of other people and their religo 
in terms of contempt; for, after all, they represent teh 
same truth which we strive after. Ee 
It is the substance, not the shadow, that satis j 
If we have realised a brotherly feeling of tolerance g N 
reverence for the religion of others ; if we could forgi D 
the accidental distributions of the human races 1n die] 
ent parts of the world, with their different tongues i |^ 
habits of thought; if we could really embrace each 0 
as beloved brothers with hearts united and soi 
the grand mission of Theosophy would have i | 
plished its object. 


Jyotischandra Bhattac 


bah | t 
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ad in 


eren | A New Dutch Translation of the Gita. Het Heilandslied. 
pene metrische vertaling van Siriemad Bhagawad-Gietaa naar 
| het Sanskrta-origineel, door D. Van Hinloopen Labberton. 
| Buitenzorg, no year (1913). Y 
HUN There is a good Dutch prose translation of the Bhagavad- 
"Gita by Mr. J. W. Boissevain (Amsterdam, 1903, second ed. 
sen m" 1909), but no metrical translation of the same, from the original, 
xat 1 hasbeen attempted before the appearance of the books under 
| teview. 
; We are glad to say that Mr. Labberton’s attempt is un- 
| toubtedly a grèat success, at least from the zesthetic point of — 
j| yew. The two Sanskrit metres have been imitated so far as 
| possible, le., with regard to the number of syllables, and the 
ee Sloka resulting in this way reads very well, indeed, 
Cle Tristubh, which is fortunately but rare in the 
tikes one py suffered a good deal. The language 
elated to the dr beautiful, and it is, on the whole, well 
Many fortunate ud The most remarkable one, out of the 
Velndsiog Heila, d qs ds that of the title of the work by 
but the Dutch (Cm means Saviour, Redeemer, Messiah, 
i one, Boss. poen word stands nearer to the 
aCe being “ae teil is exactly the same as bhaga, the 
"ut, while In DE in the ending which is possessive in - 
WE active, me | it characterises the present participle RS 
iu extent Mr. Lat a cur case something like “ bringing". — —- 
: no aY be anc ton has himself become a poet by his 
Preface, ¢ Sathered from the fact that a whole page 
atic a ily in prose, is in reality written 


80 Cong à $ 
D1 \ 
t lation, s 25 the artistic is the philological value — 
Mind of the Rand a merit of this kind was notat — 
(US, in the o ee for otherwise he would have — 


H eface (which he ought to have done in 


y 
23 
(xt 


k 
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any case), of his opinion and attitude as to prey 
tions, and also, which Sanskrit commentaries he 
for what reason he has not made use of an 
appears to be the case). Another defect of the 
a certain melody (in musical notation) has been 
of the two metres employed, as though this were the on al 
or the only recognised one used in India by Gita recie ol 
fact is that it is almost impossible to find any two people a 
in the same province of the Indian Empire who redial 
Gita with exactly the same-melody. How great the diffe; 
becomes if you take people of different provinces may be m 
ed by a comparison of the Gita samples reproduced tel 
phonograms in the Sitzungs-berichte der Kais, Akademiet 
Wissenschaften in Wien, Philosophisch-Historische Klasse, lg 
170, Abteilung 7, pages 77 fll. and 110 fll. Moreover, as isi! 
known, oursystem of musical notation is not sufficient ton 
produce Indian music. Mr.  Labberton's translation wii 
certainly increase the number of Gita admirers. 


lous trang | 
has un, | 
y of them : 


d 


Preface iş li 


given for enl 


e eee ee 


F. 0.3. 


Evolution by Co-operation, by Hermann Reinheimer. (Ke 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., London.. Price 3s. 6d. nt} 
As the author of Nutrition and Evolution and Survie 
Reproduction, Mr. Reinheimer is already well known d 
more earnest of our readers; and has won a deservedly ! 
place in the small group of original thinkers an 


d writers W! i 
; uni 
the ranks of the Theosophical Society. The volume 


Cio eif 

review is in the main a refutation of the Da WE 

of ‘natural selection’ as the ‘principle ? ye 
“Jaw of bat 


Mr. Reinheimer would replace the idea of the 
that of the ‘ other-regarding’ law—Co-operation. 
theory he says: sessi 
9 à e, Posey ist 

The Darwinian theory of Natural Selection, there ey asa fit 


more than a general advantage in vaguely pointing t 
evolution. 


Of the 


: wr 
And in another place: f a pas disco "I 
Darwin, according toan eminent German RD i as more 
as a factor of evolution”. The factor that I would pr 
tant is that of * work ’. } wo | 
3 . uman ©. p 
Thus, whether in the organic or the s o £y ic 
work is to live and to co-operate is to Py an a4 
. > f 
impetus of the forward push. Natures econ eth T. 


30 
all organisms, all creatures, shall produce 
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trition and those that will not work, or that 
nu se of others (as in all forms of parasitism 
St B the expense must eventually perish. The author finds 

the answer to the ‘puzzle’ of the Darwinists—the 
" the huge types of animals—for parasitism is 
0 ted with monstrous or abnormal growth. 


^4 change for 


: waste-producing physiological activity must favour 
(S, È lk: M Is monstsasity, or unstable developments generally, 
abnorma 2 $ & 
i P^ Parasitism "results in rank pathology and in the end 
Ces 


Kui M ada unishment " ; and this is “as true of human 
d f Es AE lower worlds of life". So he disposes of 
diis 1 the theory of evolution by parasitism. Some other ideas that 
mies are taken up and elaborated are: the close affinity existing 
e, Bai) between biological and political economy; the theory of 
‘ismi] ‘cross-feeding,’ as the true weft in the life web which underlies 
tow) and unites all the kingdoms of nature—mineral, plant, animal ; 
on wi} the connection existing between the processes of nutrition and 
| reproduction; the thought-provocative theory of the evolution 
S } of sex; and the solidarity of organic life. It is impossible in a 
| short review to do more than hint at the amount of intellectual 
(Kef fd contained in this small volume; for it is full of matter 
od. yj i ‘which at the sametime satisfies and stimulatesthemind. Among 
valet the by-products” is the ‘case’ for vegetarianism that our author 
fo E It is the soundest we have met and all advocates 
Uu. 4 ; Science should acquaint themselves with what he has to 
w Eae at for he gives a thoroughly scientific basis 
nts in its favour. It is to us a matter of regret 
tated use of technical terms and an 
uity should limit the sphere of usefulness | 
Qo e Work as this book is. We hope that later 
lle Or we r, wa write a similar volume in more popular 
ess, eel that it would meet with a wide and instant 


say 
‘tot 


ne 


A. E. A. 


ü Cry, b ; 
8 Ltd y Frank Desmond. (Mrs. H. Scott-Smith.) 
Dn ondon ) ad 


P: a those n 
‘Ther, Plot which 
The hero ar 

j “lor and a B 


"his is 


ovels making reincarnation a ~ 
i seem to be appearing with some 
„Sroine first claim our sympathy as 


a> 


TIüsh princess and pupil ofthe Druid — 
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ade bil by, 
are tg a â 


priests. A prior engagement prevents their marr} 

driven, the wife forsakes her husband and the two 

. while endeavouring to escape to Gaul. We next meg 

g ` o $ X Meet th "| the 
children in India and later the man—in whom war isa etal 

is in the Indian army and the girl again fettered by asin 

revni 


Uu Pa 
marriage engagement. Yet they are irresistibly M 
at 


“to 
towards each other, and Daphne, on the very nj gi i| e 
j x okel 
engagement, before she had met her old-time lover, drea E an 
the Roman warrior, and he too has stray glimpses af "m ^ 
Pride keeps them asunder—a pride that an earthquake at a 
in which, imprisoned in a narrow arch, remembrance ofthepsl n 
visits them simultaneously at last sweeps away; wel de 
them secure of an ideally happy future. An interesting z 1 
well written book, with its scenes of old British life and Doi] € 
cal belief giving place to a modern Anglo-Indian environ 0! 
And perhaps one which will help to bring home to the dou 
modern mind the fact that “at death not all of me shall die} 
but live, aye, even on this our earth, and recognise anil 9' 


again the beloved of former lives—is a great truth. i 


vig 


With the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem, by d 


Graham. (Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London. Price Ts. 00.8 4 

Of the adventure recorded in this book the author 9% A 
as follows: * Whatever happens to me on my wane que 
over the world in the coming years, I have tittle dou 
even when I am old and gray I shall look back tot 
most wonderful thing I ever found on the AT E 
extraordinary procession I ever step UM 


ped into. 


for it must have been a unique experie 
of their number, Mr. Graham joined a 
Russia bound for Jerusalem and journ 
Holy Land. His life with these peop 
during their sojourn in the sacred places o whit 
Instead of the commercialised and sordid P'4c "i 
Jerusalem of the tourist has become, he, throw oly 001 
= his peasant friends, was enabled to see tne ef 
— veritable shrine, a place of true pilgrimage. 

. their faith and expectation shows these simp e 

a Jerusalem not made with hands, bid 12 

of disillusionment which bears its nam 


eyed wi 
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is evident that the author’s insight into 

¢ all he experienced is deep and far- 

toigli META C his sense of humour is also well developed and 

ete sachin’: ut e many delightful anecedotes and descrip- 

SS i heoa showing that he saw their weak points as 

The writer’s point of view is sane 
book well worth reading. 

A. de L. 


A t 
D. ssades I 
I, ta, UR auto) ug meaning (0) 


:. strength. 4 
siia shing, and his 


U charmides and Other poenis, by G&8car Wilde. (Methuen & 
1 "nl London. Price ls. net.) 
af “We publishers of this useful little edition of the second 


|| section from Wilde's poems, first published in 1881, point 
sls 


"| mt that there are few authors whose youthful poems will 
nme 


«| her the test of thirty years and twelve editions, as these 
P. javedone. From ‘Charmides’ we take this fragment of an 
| die - : 


ani lat) eisite passage descriptive of the ocean-floor : 


....In some cavern of the sea 


3 6 E We two will sit upon a throne of pearl, 
E C And a blue wave will be our canopy, 
And at our feet the water-snakes will curl 
Sept | Inall their amethystine panoply. 


it) In'Humanitad' we find the author in quite a different 


rs mod; no longer as child of Greece but as son of Italy he 
ndet | Imes of how 


"m s E 
joubty Cr ; .-.. n0 trump of war SA 
its passionate voice the silent dust which was Mazzini once! 


1 And yet . 


He is not dea 
Forbid it 


hha Dowerfu 


d, the immemorial Fates 
» and the closing shears refrain. 
l passage he describes how | 
Creeps th :... Povert 
- Aga cts joie Dun sunless lanes and with sharp knives 
ad no word eq throats of children stealthily, 
( UnWorthy 3t :—Oh, We are wretched men, 
austere Milt our great inheritance! Where is the pen 
Which slew 5 here the mighty sword 
: W its master righteously ? 
: Will b 


Alish. 


e long before 


Speaking icy t lines die out of the memory of 


es. 
K. F. S. 


1 


Nu s t EP wa 
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The Mines of Isaiah Re-explored. The. Ve; ! D) 
History, by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, D. E oF had 
Charles Black, London.) > (Adan) s 


The name of the author of these iwo 


Higher Criticism is sufficient guarantee of their il a 
regard. In the first volume he explains his attitude if 
Oma 


Biblical study, an attitude which was the re 

as editor of the Encyclopaedia Biblica. Firstly, 

ed “that a very great Change must come over Biblical gil 

and, secondly, that he must throw himself into the n 

ary stream and do all in his power to effect its purpose a 

the same time guard against disastrous results. Dr, (hy 

deserves the sympathy and support of all earnest studi] 

| the Christian Scriptures in his difficult and somewhat tw 
J less task. He says: 
|“ I hold myself bound to claim to be something more than a pics 
m for I have solved thus early, either wholly or in part, many problems 
| have baffled my friends on the other side as well as many others which 
not the less real because they were ignored..... If I have not armi 


the goal, I have at least led the way, and set an example of thath 
travelling which R. L. Stevenson pronounces to be better than arriving. 


Sult of his k | 
he was Derry 


[i The questions discussed relate to the captivity and ‘ie 


i tion’? of the Jews and to the history of the ‘ two religion: a 
Í Israel. From ‘internal’ evidence Mr. Cheyne endeav shi 


| prove that the captivity was not Babylonian nor Nes 
i| ‘liberator? Cyrus of Persia, but “a successful N. Af 


! adventurer’. He says in regard to the first question: 
i a 
The next generation after the author of the Prophecy, or Mag 
did not know anything of a general release of the Jews in 
themselves bound by a debt of gratitude to Cyrus. 


The ‘ finding ’ concerning the second is: í 
chic 


A onare MA ty 

That the Israelites and the kindred peoples were T pat tbe% ti 
theists, and that the names of the Gods of the Israelites Ano UT it tha 
these Gods were borrowed from the N. Arabians. Company V! aff. Oy, 

Israelites was whether the director of the Divine = N. Arabi 
(Yaho) or Yerahme'el .... The Jewish colonists ther bd was yabo T wel 
question, worshipped several Gods, though the Supreme EN 

ine 
=f OF hant! 4 a] 
And he adds that papyri discovered e El ed E 
; firm this theory of his, gathered from 1 des 


s to prove 


The line of argument through both books 5 thought. 


influence of N. Arabia over Jewish life an 
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: ndous import of higher criticism Dr. Cheyne 
fhal fo the E s but of the final result he is sure. Witness 
da i Us dely awake j 
Ue js "il En paragraph 
the criticism hat 


* e i 
; Verily, 977. different are cri 
—how in 
ig peyer before h 


h had its perfect work, we shall see—as 
tical results to spiritual kingship. 


wid wy heartily wish for the author that Mer “ fair, 
tnd e 7773 generous reception ” for which he asks from 
hs] eligen ded and young-hearted scholars of the heavily 


By A 
Rey all free-mn 


Š peryg dened but greatly honoured twentieth century". 
al hy pur 


A. E. A. 


voli 


a | the Christian Science of Life, Letters to a Friend. (H. R. 
Nus 


ulmi] Allenson Ltd., London. Price 1s. 6d. net.) : 


ali] ^ These letters, published anonymously, attempt to convey 
"sme of the help and guidance gained by the author through 
ages] practical experience. They explain the points at which the 
lens Christian Science methods are at variance with other religious 
es teachings. The New Thought is condemned for regarding God 
Er ‘Wa storehouse of power upon which one may draw, and the 
mm | Christ as a gifted Teacher who indicated the way to cultivate 
d ‘ief n faculties so as utilise the Divine power at will; whereas 
igo he Christian Scientist looks upon Him as a loving Father to 
aval Nn. We may bind ourselves by surrendering to Christ the 
be j d. of our lives. The one is the independent employment 
Art Fen Then and the other an absolute dependence upon a Per- 
f rugs re oent disciple who seeks to learn what he can 
Cities Go is regarded as diverging from the true 
S ante babe cience student, who throws himself with 
| fature and aim s a living Lord. No doubt the distinc- 
fe through E the Christian Scientist, to “make the most 
0" pro (CNN Er it at every point witha living and loving 
at a and less d : benefits, but one would like to see a more 
a faith, R TNG view expressed by the adherents of 
i m ent Rage woes one feels in the power of his 
ance an ae P Rd. to confer no lesser benefits; and : \ d 
& attain; ort appear to be necessary and legiti- 
“St Seekers of mg unto that full stature promised to 
eB the One Truth. È 


G. G. 
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Ancient Eugenics, by Allen G. Roper, B, A ^ E 
Keble College. (B. H. Blackwell, Broad Sppe? 2t sh] 
Price 2s. 6d. net.) eet, Oxtog y uf 


This, the Arnold Prize Essay for 1913, give » 
3 Sa shay 


scholarly review of existing traces in 
ature of efforts to improve the race. Ar 
ian, Plutarch, and many others are fr 
obliged to admit that the passages given 
" grave and reverend seigneurs" 
solution of life's difficulfies. 
i “For all practical purposes," writes the author, qj 
our knowledge is as infinitesimal as in the days m 7 
Yet surely we have come to realise that though it j i " 
possible, by eliminating the sickly infants and the old i] 3 
duce splendid physical bodies, a race thus deprived il side 
reasons for cultivating tenderness and unselfish action, o 
only become the habitat of cold, calculating demons, | 
magnificent figure of Satan himself looms forth from ther? 
of Time as a warning against the results of developmentzs] to 
the virtue of humility. On p. 14, would not Pliny’s bowti - 
"for 600 years Rome had known,no doctors” also beat} 9 
interpretation that schemes of hygiene and social reforms ™ 
too good for doctors to be required? We must not fori] "E 
nations, like men, have their cycles of growth and decane e 
no nation rapidly improving and increasing during the ut 3 
rush of a cyclic period would trouble itself about e A 
It is only when the push of advanced egos to take bAi 
withdrawn, and less instructed egos permit the splendid T ni 
they inherit to fall into bad habits, that decadence bess, / à 
those who mourn the decay of the race then turn be on 
devices to arrest the downward rush of the cycle. , | n 
* Full experimental control is not possible yos " bs 
is with animals and plants. The analogy literally gi. [ ` 
would require a race of supermen ..- » (p.1 Hs 
orientalism they learnt to profess complete n nt 
an ephemeral world of sordid corporeal dT anlin 
women and offspring, to throw aside costume, = hat WT 
all the customary decencies of life” (p 74). From pavel i 
sider a better teaching of orientalism, we in these dd of N 
ed how evolution stretches from the lowest king th 
up to Divinity, “which guides our ends, rough- á 


ancient West i 
istotle, Plato ae r 
eely quoted, Vet oy 
do not Show that | 


£ave any very salis. 
i 


fot 
ard 


| tha 


mal 
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Uy qué .. (he Manu of each Root-Race we find the 

wil” and 10 th ‘perfect knowledge of the interplay of 
we who Wl and emotional as wellas on the 


Sy | 
|l man, iritual : : 
V aper a fe aws h sub-race to the perfection of its 


ford 


cess uides eac : 2 
Shori m mer wherein matter 1s ever being played upon 
lem f nice; a labora Id itinto finer and more subtle forms 


i, E. to mou 
3, is py higher Es to use and transmute as they evolve. For 


um | for RN a means to an end ; it is not an end in itself, 
lí E A Eugenics are always thought-breeders, and we 
4 Bie author for this one. We feel at one with him in the 
a CR that no man can err in providing the best physical 
of Ps wl moral conditions for the parents and children of the race. 
Lise] We are not quite sure how far he would advocate the applica- 
toc tion of those drastic regulations of private life, which we con- 
red dif sider would sound the death-note of the race as far as evolved 
ions. mankind is concerned. 7 A. J. W. 


D$, 


thea The Tree of Knowledge, by Sybil Smith. (Humphrey Mil- 
tm ford, London, Price 3s. 6d. net.) 
bai] © Mr. Aylmer Maude in his preface tells us that the author- 
Mer] 3 is "a typical representative of the best womanhood of 
mwj OC country and our time, ” and that her book is the result of 
fet bet own lessons to her own children and had stood the test 
eye tf use, She herself tells us the work is meant to act as a sort 
eue i link between religious and secular education, but is not to 
aa JOE Sir Oliver Lodge's views on science are adopt- 
H ; ipi a eae in the book are the notes for.teachers which 
mn lode a Faas the children’s simpler instruction. Some 
; gi] Tan has formed des on such subjects as the various ideals 
N Genesis, in de God and religion pave the way to lessons 
| MDs the better » ich the attempt is made to reconcile—or per- 
q "à mo em Word would be to interpret—Genesis in accord 
d “ting with mere and religious knowledge, an attempt 
een Dn though in some cases obvious diffi- 
Use made of ae A sign of the times is the sympa- 
: am eachings, the allegories, the Scriptures 
er requisite ern and Indian religious stories are 
Hous eae find ver on. It is certainly a book which many ` 
tion "ation. a Y useful as a help in their children’s re- 
“Patents, Problem of much difficulty to many con- 


SC CENT en ` 
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NOTICES 


All Mysteries, by Arthur Crane 
Diego, Cal., U.S. A.), is one of the 
days on the central thought of the Oneness of thes 

i : : ; elf 
are too apt, in the first glimpse of this, to ignore tha. 
of manifestations, and so to turn a glorious trut 
soporific. Hence it was required of old that 
the final truth of the Vedanta should have trodd 
Purification, should have attained to Discrimi 
Sion, the six mental Jewels, and the highest form ¢ 
Those who pronounce the word without knowing its 
oft pronounce it amiss, and, among many true stateme 
this little book there are also mischievous misstatene) 
The Missing Goddess and Other Legends, by Minnie B, Thal 
(G. Bell and Sons, London), is a book of “ allegorical stra 
written automatically, and to some extent in despite 
nominal author, who by aspiration and practice is a mu 
disinclined to favour this intrusion into her devotiont# 
beloved art. But the reader need not share the regret 
author, for the legends are worth reading; they qua 
glimpses of profound truths, shown through a teleso | 
fable—half-truths, as we see one side only of the T 
“Little Mary in Heaven" is perhaps the best of them 
all are worth reading. Reincarnation, A Study of fom 
Truth (Rider), by E. D. Walker, is a reprint of a E 
compilation and the volume is cheap at 3s. 6d. i 
have issued the third edition of Death, by Maurice Macie 
Vers l'eInitiation is the French translation of Mrs.» | i 
Initiation, the Perfecting of Man. 


(Sun Publish; | 5 | 
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its leigh 


atemat 
E FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
musical THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


ret oll 1 The following receipts from 11th January, 1914, to 
j con | lth February 1914, are acknowledged with thanks : 


he mu ANNUAL DUES AND ADMISSION FEES 
then] 
hie] Ye g RS. A. P. 
ES. - Anandaya, Singapore, for 1914, 5s. in, Salama’ 
etel ee ton T. S., part payment for 1914 ... 102 0 0 
ste! “land Section T. S., for 1913, $28-0-8 ... 420 0 0 
ie jae 
| DONATIONS 
ia A fri 3 
| benef N the erection of a building for the 
| z e Adyar Library... EAR ... 6,000 0 0 
E- 2 eae 
b Rs. 6,525 12 0 


A. SCHWARZ, 
Hon. Treasurer. 
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xvi SUPPLEMENT TO THE THEOSOPHIgy - 


OLCOTT PANCHAMA FREE scd 1 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following receipts from 11th Januar 


10th February 1914, are acknowledged with iere my, CA 


DONATIONS 


Mr. V. Ramachandra Naidu, Enangudi .. 


Miss Francesca Arundale ae ood piss ; id i 1 
Donations under Rs. 5 .. 1: EN o 
“A friend”... m e 33 a 


IN 

A. Scuwan, | j 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, 0, a) 1 

E 10th February, 1914. 


NEW LODGES 


Location Name of Lodge ini m 


Kristiania, Norway ... Lotus Lodge, T. S. is 
New Haven, U.S.A. ... New Haven Lodge, T. Sa 
Gloucester, England ^ ... Gloucester Lodge, T. S. - 
Calgary, Canada, ... Millenium Lodge, T. S. - 

. Calgary, Canada, ... Calgary Lodge, T. S. 

_ Giffnock, Scotland ^... Giffnock Lodge, T. S. 
Hastings, New Zealand ... Hastings Lodge, T. S. 
ngal, S. Travancore, 

India ... Yagna Lodge, T. S. 


_ Gnana Vilas Lodge, TSi 
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UP 


H INDIA T. S. CONVENTION 4 
p E. S. CONFERENCE 


' 8 
s | m soul 
AN 


a RS 


-t Annual Convention of all South Indian Lodges of 
odes eet at Adyar during the next Easter Holidays 
$ E. d The usually yearly E. S. Conference will 

lace at the same time. The many Theosophical 

also take i and Federations which have been doing excellent 

a D n 2 of the Presidency, for some years past are 
pu Uo brought together. Itis arranged to make the S. I. 
I) 4i pron an annual function, like the E. S. Conference, and 


ipe T. 9 


E l| ste convenient Easter Holidays are to be utilised for the pur- 
Oi 
— b pose. 


29 II All S. Indian Theosophists are invited to take part in this 
| Convention. Members who intend to come should notify 
AR, | Mr, J, Sreenivasa Row not later than 15th March. Meals wil | 
ARM be supplied at the usual rates and all special arrangements of \ 
|| housing, etc., must be previously made with Mr. Sreenivasa 
| Row. All that can be done for accommodating the members 
- wil be done, but an early notice is essential. 


| Friday, April 10th, 1914 


Dat : ins P. M. E. S. (Section) C. Jinarajadasa 
ed D 109-55 pM. T.S. Members C. Jinarajadasa 


gif “dey, April Lith, 1914 


n 
a » ij A.M. E.S. (General) C. Jinarajadasa 
otii A.M. Business Meeting of the S. I. Con- 
(44 E 2193 vention 
91 K i 5 to 6 P. M. Questions, E. S. C. Jinarajadasa 
ME P.M. Public Lecture: “ The Philosophy 

| t; of Plato," C. Jinarajadasa 
M to 8.1 ato," C. Jinaraj 
BED SEs Mt: Order of the Star in the East 


(Public), C. Jinarajadasa 


toy — m E.S. (Section) Mrs. Annie Besant 
'M. — Questions, E. S. Mrs. Annie Besant 


: AM EUR LET gimme a Er La caia 
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ST 


1-30 to 2-30 P.M. Questions, T.S 
a 2-30 to 3-30 P.M. Business Meeting 5 
3d 5 to 6 P. M. Public Lecture; « S 

| Activity," Mrs 

T-15 to 8-19 P.M. Questions, T.S. Mrs Ao 
Monday, April 13th, 1914 i E 


i 8 to 9 A. M. E.S. (General) Mrs. Anniep, | 


9 to 10 A.M. Address to T. S. Members yt n 
" — Annie Besant. ty 


a Press, Adya is 
& House, A 
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ie B. 5 
ie Bef O 9 ° 
“theosophical Publishing House 
i Bess i 
i ADYAR, MADRAS, INDIA 
| CIRCULAR, MARCH 1914 
———— ETT ERE 
OUR NEW PUBLICATIONS 
The following have been issued during the month of 
.. February :— 
| - THE GREAT TEACHERS 
f By G. HzgsERT Waye 
p r. 
i me: NOU Pages 102. 


lor 1s. 6d. or 40c. Postage extra. 
: a End number of Lotus Leaves for the Young Series 
| teachers th ae _of the lives and work of four great religious 
| itis written i rist, the Buddha, Krishna and Muhammad; 
| Children of th a simple and attractive way and should aid the 
Mand each ae and the children of the West to under- 
i brotherly attit er s ideals better, and so form a sound basis for a 
a itude towards all races in their later life. 


GENERAL REPORT 


XXXVII OF THE 
l ANNIVERSARY AND CONVENTION 
: xag yy Herp ar BxwAnzs 
pe Oe Any 


Tapper, Pa 9 D 
S 12 or Ig, oc eee 


—— 
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yi THE COMMONWEAL 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL op NATIONAL Rerory 
Edited by Annie Busanr 


Single Copy, 
6c. Post free. 


Yearly, India Rs. 6; Half-yearly, Rs, 3-8 ; j 
Foreign: Yearly, 10s. 6d. Post free. Quarterly, Rag, 


India Ans. 2, Postage extra ; Foreign X |! 
qe 


Principat CONTENTS: 


No.3: The Recent Education Debate ; The 
Co-operative Movement in India; No ‘Votes 
ance Francaise; Indian Art (An Interview) ; 
America. | 

No.4: A High Court for India; Anarchy; Common Sti} 
points ; “ It’s a Mad World, My Masters ”; Anthropology and Hinh. | 
ism; Indian Music. | 

No.5: The Protection of Minor Girls ; The Burden of Am. | | 
ments; Party Spirit and Woman Suffrage ; Ohina and Her Revi | 
tion; Hindus and Musalmans. n 

0.6: Destruction of Plumage Birds in India; Our Commoy; i 
Dr. Tagore and the Problem of popular Education ; Spineless Oac | — 


The Oxford Movement; A Cry for Help; Colour Bar or Chami 
Bar. 


Moral Efect | C 
for Women’, it, - 
Some Lessons tol 
| 


No.7: Sanitary Reform in Indian Villages; Hindu-Muslim (e f 


ciliation Boards; Hindus and Their ‘ Untouchables’; The x 
Services Commission. 


THE YOUNG CITIZEN 
Vou, II (FEBRUARY) 
Edited by Annis BzsANT 


93” X63”. Wrapper. Pages 48. 
$ Four Half-toned Illustrations. won Aa. Pul 
PE Price: Single Copy: India Ans. 3; Foreign i Poil 
à Yearly: India Hs. 1-4; Foreign 2s, 0d. or 69c. 


- iam S^ | 
3 [ 10m P^, d 
Contents: ‘From the Front,’ by Annie Besant E we al | 
Bi Idealist,’ by G. K ; ‘Kim,’ by Olive Powel i gi M 
the Game, by Anne van Hook ; Tu vernsci | 
R. Holbrook-Keen ; * The Teaching of p. Ramani 
Meo in Schools and Colleges in India,’ by here 
(x3 ‘Fancies about Bells and Their Bro nal Oe 
_ Willson ; ‘The Theosophical j Baron 
- Letter from Krotona, America’ ; E T Gue 
"Wood ; ‘Letter to the Links,’ by Sonia “i 4 


sme nig ac 
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3 
THE ADYAR BULLETIN 


; q'REOSOPHICAL JournaL FOR Hast AND West 
A TH 


I| (FEBRUARY) No. 2 
A qo. Vil Edited by Anne Besant 
[3 i 
j " Wrapper. Pages 44, 
Rag, D 4 a. or 8c. Post free. 
if ual S ubscription : Rs. 2 or 3s. or 75c. Post free. 
nn 
CER Editor, by Annie Besant ; * A World-Religion,?’ 
sup OT: Boat: Besant; * The Sacrifice,’ by M. Powell ; * Con- 
VA ' pation! by M. R. St. John; ' Ambassadors for 
A Christ’ (Poem), by T. P.;* From My Scrap-Book,.’ by 
: Felix: ‘From Twilight to Dawn,’ by Josephine Ran- 
Stand | som ; ‘Students in Council’ ; ‘The Kerala Conference,’ 
Hinh. f. by 6. W. Leadbeater; ‘ Address of Welcome to Mr. 
C. W. Leadbeater’ ;‘ The Burning Bush’ (Poem), by 
Arm: |. K. F. Stuart. 
Revoke fl 
amon; | - F 
wm c THE VALUE OF DEVOTION 
arant fi 
EN By Annie BESANT 
hi 7X9". Strong Wrapper. Pages 17. 
| Price: Ans. 2. or 2d. or 4c. 
l Postage : India } Anna; Foreign id. or lc. 


A Reprint of a most helpful pamphlet. 


THE RELIGION OF GOETHE 


By Dr. Orro SCHRADER 


No. 38 of The Adyar Pamphlets Series 
; EU " 
n i Bin ea Wrapper. Pages 43. 


ach Ans. 2 or 2d. or 4o. 

aud India d Anna ; Foreign 4d. or 1c. 
Ubscription : Rs. 1-8 or 2s. or 50c. Post free. 

A à intens 


n : 
| Whiect ig sely interesting and scholarly exposition of the 
ubi? Mn &lven ; and numerous quotations, not only from 
ato conan. that are generally known, but also from the 
"late ang Spondence of the great German Philosopher-Poet, 
L aS confirm the author's views. at 


(ee 


Fa 
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THE THEOSOPHIST 
Von XXXV (MARCH) 


Edited by Annie BESANT 
94” X62”, Handsome Wrapper in Blue and S; 


Price: Ans, 12 or 1s. 3d. or 250, Pog ae oiver, Paal m 

. od, t fre Bel p g 

Yearly: Rs. 8 or 12s. or $3. Post per | 7i 
Contents: ‘On the Watch-Tower’; ‘The Theos: i 
) eosoph i ! 

by C. W. Leadbeater; * À Great Mystic and Peed | m 
SN 


by C. S. Bremner ; ‘ Love Divine’ (P 

‘ Education,’ by Prof. B. Sanjive Ree Roe i d 
‘The Allopathic and Ayurvaidic Systems of Medi lj; D. 
by H. Subba Rao, Kaviratna (Cal.) ; ‘Rshi Gar M i | 
Pranava-Vada,’ by Sir S. Subramania Tyer EO i, 
LL. D.; ‘Then and Now’ (Poem), by X.; Oni]. 
ism,’ by Annie Besant, P. T. S.; ‘The French Corn i 
by Fritz Kunz, F. T. S. ;* The Garment of Won N 
hood, by Susan E. Gay, F. T. S.; ‘The Oasis! i 
Baroness M, d'Asbeck, F. T. S.; ‘Tobias and ih is 
Angel,’ by Annie Besant, F. T. S.;' Horbehu(l | 
Nina de Gernet, F. T. S.; ‘The Problems of Life'h | 
Jyotischandra Bhattacharya, M. A., B. L, MBAS} 
F. T. S. ;* To the Members of the T, S.’ ; ‘ Correspon! |. 
ence'; Reviews; Supplement, || 


OUR FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 
THE BHAGAVAD-GITA 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION E 


44" X3". Paper Ans. 6 or 6d. or 12c. 
Cloth Re. 1 or 1s. 6d. or 40c. 


À new edition of this Hindu Scripture. 


VADE-MECUM 
By A. SCHWARZ 
. 93"X6i". Wrapper. Pages 41-L-Charts 


y valuable guide in the study of Man : Whence, 
er. 


ord 
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INTERESTING PUBLICATIONS 


| 2 ; (a the Life of Mme. Blavatsky 
in 


3 jpcidents exert Rs. 2 or 2s. 6d. or 65c. 
x By 4 P. who was intimate with Mme. Blavatsky, A 
a | Witten RU gs containing much first-hand information re- 
ple 
post valua þject. 
* is su 0] " ‘ ; 
ea yf grise Artistic and Industrial Revival in India 


RU IE x India, is very well fitted to speak of the condition 
Yorker! tical e 


+My} dat and industry 1D th 

ag) | improvement. ; 

Wi | come Occult Experiences 

nis f By JOHAN YAN MANEN Re. 1 or 1s. 6d. or 40c. 
Osa In these days when so many people have experiences they do 
Cum] f not understand, a book describing and explaining the author's own 


Vom. | is very useful. Mr. C. W. Leadbeater has added a commentary on 
wil | the most important and complicated ones. 
For India’s Uplift By Anniz Besant Ans. 12 or ls. or 25c. 


A collection of Mrs. Besant's writings and speeches on problems 
LAS]. of vital importance relating to Indian affairs. 


ik 
= 
<A 


eapont ! 
Boos by C. W. Leadbeater 
j | [nner Life, Adyar Talks Vol. II Rs. 3-12 or 5s. or $1.25. 


Superior Ed. Rs. 5-4 or 7s. or $1.75. 


AA mine of information on the subject of life after death, 
Work, the structure of our subtler bodies and many other 


| Subjects of deep interest. 
P. T 
the Perfume of Egypt and Other Stories Re. 1 or ls. 6d. or 400. 


Thrill o ACY i 
mince and pies of adventure. Each one tells of some psychic 


AA Ta ves also a clue to a possible explanation. 
Lb x 
3 nA : E Theosophy Re. 1 or Is. 6d. or 40c. 
a à 3 
| by Theosophical reid. outline of the scheme of things as presented 
* Hidden Si 
Stu iode of Things: Two Vous. Rs. 9 or 12s. or $3. 


| uim 
| of 
E wen M t aaa of the unseen forces that play around us and 
onies xs MU the common things of everyday life. Cere- 
Sd, nature spirits, magic, etc., etc. 


COsophi 
| Phical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, India 
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SANKARA'S SELECT | 
WORKS | 


Sanskrit Text and English Translation | 


POPULAR EbIrtgy 


NATIONAL, Diy 


By Ananda K, Coomanagy d 


Contents, Tho p WP g 
| the Struggle; i dian t 
| Maha Bharata; Tho Ai Natio 


By Mr. S, Venkataramanan, B.A. 


Contents.—Hymn to Hari ; Tho Ten. | 
Versed Hymn; Hymn to Dakshina- 
murti ; Direct Realisation ; The Century 


of Verses; Knowledge of Self; Com- | of Indian Arts; Artan y nli : He 

mentary on tho Text; Definition of | The Influence of Modern M T 
one's own Self. | Indian Art; Art of the E 4 

; 1 . | West; The Influence of Gr ad qi m B 

Preface.—The main object of this | ian Art; Education in 1 p oul pie 

publication is to present, in simple | in Education ; [e] n 105 Mee fe Pox 


: hristian Migs 
India ; Swadeshi; Indian a uf 
| and Education in India; Gramo z 
| —and why not? p T 


SELECT opinions | 


English, some of the works of Sri 
Sankaracharya in which he tried toex- | 
pound, in a popular style, the philo- 
Sophy of the non-dualistic Vedanta of 
which he was the well-known founder. 
With this view the present translation 
has been rendered free of technical 
words and phrases. It is hoped that 
the juxtaposition of the Sanskrit text 
and the English translation will serve 
the double object of enabling the | i 
student of Sanskrit to understand the | 
text better and to correct, by areference | 
to the text, any defect of expression in 
the translation as an inevitable result 
of the attempt to garb it ina popular | 
style. To those that have had no | 
training in metaphysics of Sankara, 
@ publication of this kind should be 
Specially helpful for a proper under- 
standing of the broad outline of San- 
kara's philosophy of non-dualism. 


Bound in Cloth 
Price Rs. 1-8 or 2s, or 50c. 


—Dawn Magazine. b 
“One could hardly be prepaeilt i - 

| the vigour of thought and mast 
energy of English, by which thee 
| marked....... Their author 5! 
| logical and uncompromising reis 
| arya e of Yet we cannot iy 
| beauty and truths of the pe 
| ho so nobly and porsistenty v Wi : 
| up before us»... Wo tine EC 
| he has written to be ot 8 | ! 
J 


My Indian Reminiscences 
By Dr. Paul Deussen 


Contents.—Introductory ; From Mar- 
seilles to Bombay ; Bombay; From 
Bombay to Peshawar; From Peshawar 
to Calcutta; Calcutta and the Hima- 
layas; From Calcutta to Bombay via 
Allahabad ; From Bombay to Madras 
and Ceylon; Homeward Bound. Apr- 
PENDIX:—Philosophy of the Vedanta. 
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porated at Madras, April 3, 1905. Iv is an absolutely wisectarian Dod» 
Trath, striving to serve humanity on spiritual lines, and therefore endeay 


l 5 : bus 5 ES a j; a Ouri h 
materialism and revive religious tendency. is three declared objects are: Ng to. 


First.—To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, without digi. 
of race, creed, sex, caste or colour. isting 


Ssconn.—To encourage the study of comparative religion, philosophy and Science. 


| The Theosophical Society was formed at New York, November 1%, 1875 
y 
h 
3 
i 
Js Tamrp.—To investigate the unexplained laws of nature and the powers latent d b. 
AW f Man, 


A Tus THposorHICAr SOCIETY is composed of students, belonging to any r 
‘| world or to none, who are united by their approval of the above objects, by their B. 
1 remove religious antagonisms and to draw together men of good will, whs NA 
| religious opinions, and by their desire to study religious truths and to share the rca i 
Us their studies with others, Their bond of union is not the profession of a common velit ta 
i A common search and aspiration for Truth. They hold that Truth should be sought b 

i study, by reflection, by purity of life, by devotion to high ideals, and they regard Truth, ; 
|. prize to be striven for, not as a dogma to be imposed by auvharity. "They consider i 
} belief should be the result of individual study or intuition, and not its antecedent, and shai 
! rest on knowledge, not on assertion. "hey extend toierance to all, even to the intolerim 


y not as a privilege they bestow, but as a duty they perform, and they seek to remove ignora 
fag not to punish it. ‘They see every religion as an expression of the Diyine Wisdom 


prefer its study te its condemnation, and its practice to prose 
word, as Truth is their aim. 1 
"THEosoPHY is the body of truths which forme the basis of all religions, and shid 

cannot be claimed as the exclusive possession of any. Jt offers a philosophy which rendi 
life intelligible, and which demonstrates the justico and the love which guide its evoluü 

Tt puts death in its rightful place, as a recurring incident ju am endless life, opening the 
i way of a fuller and more radiant existence. It restores to the world the Science of the Spi 
i teaching man to know the Spirit as himself, and the mind and body as his seryauts, d 
i illumiuntes the scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling their hidden meanings, 
2g thus justifying them at the bar of intelligence, a8 “they are ever justified in the eyes“ 
: intuition, " 


vvigm. Peace is their wad 


, and Theosophists endeayaut 
and to work persi 
ue Theosopssši 


. Members of tho Theosophical Society study these truths 
‘live them. Every one willing to study, to be tolerant, to aim high, 
ingly, is welcomed as a member, and it rests with the member to. become a tr 
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Four Noble Truths j 


By THE BIKKHU SILACARA Ans. 6 or 6d. or 2 


The author of this book is an Englishman. This gives it 
special interest. He is himself a follower of the great faith q | 
Buddhism and his interpretation is exceedingly valuable. d x 


Pancha Sila 
By rae BIKKHU SILACARA Ans. 6 or 6d. or 1%, 
A companion book to the Four Noble Truths. Tt contains muh 


information regarding the Buddhist religion in a readily compre: 
hensible form. 


Laws of the Higher Life 
By Annie BESANT Ans. 12 or 1s. or 25o, 
Three inspiring lectures on ‘The Larger Consciousness,’ ‘The | 
Law of Duty,’ * The Law of Sacrifice’. A book of importance tothoe f 


who wish to avail themselves of the opportunities life offers for 
spiritual growth. 


Dharma 
By Annie BESANT Cloth Ans. 10 or 10d. or 20: 
Boards Ans. 12 or ls. or 200 | 
Differences ; Evolution; Right and Wrong—these are the Hts | 
of the three lectures contained in this volume. An interesting * | 
practical definition of Dharma is given and worked out my 
application to life. 
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By Captain A. E. POWELL Ans. 6 or 6d, pi whid | 
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advice from one who is experienced in the matter 9 “ttle book pg 

welcome from all earnest members of the T. S. This j 

gives many valuable suggestions. 


To Members of the T, S. 

Compinup BY W, H. KIRBY 

An excellent booklet to give to new members. mbers 
find all information as regards their duties as me i 


Organisation and many helpful suggestions from suea ^ 
H. P. B., Mrs. Besant, C. W. Leadbeater, C. Jinarajadas® 


_ Some Suggestions for Propaganda 
By I. S. Coorsr i 
Valuable and practioal hints for those who ee nna 


? their usefulness as propagandists. Mr. CODE 
estions from many sources. : 


vain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


_ (NE of our good and strong workers has passed away 
from a world in which she suffered much—Isabel 
‘ ooper-Oakley. There was no one in the Society who 
sinwed a stronger and more one-pointed devotion ; no one 
M Wwe will was more steadily set to the Service of the 
UR "trs She was ever thinking of, planning out, new 
: P of teaching those who had not heard of Theosophy, 
| à NN K new-comer, of helping the older student 
^a went TM Hs struggle within the Society—and 
i [e Jy de ini them all; the Coulomb conspiracy, 
| ltmly fos , the Leadbeater shaking—she stood 
Va m original Society, founded by H.P. 
. $ asters Colonel H. S. Olcott under the direction 
| | "ty 3 
| Mash E Bre to the Pole. Noties of family or of 
| Yt ho » ssionately affectionate as was her nature 
T ls Sergio: past this supreme love. She 
teak, rather than falter in her 


1 ; 
Pred ties body upheld by a will of steel 
| 3 aligably ; assailed by calumny, she. 
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suffered, but remained undaunted. She ofte 

her friends badly, trusted them wholly, anq s thy 
self basely betrayed. But through all she E | 
brave and steadfast, ready to blame herself, ang a n | 
to forgive. To myself she gave a deep, cdd | 
love, an unswerving loyalty, an unfaltering trust a p 
on her grave a tribute of affection and respect, > 


i i| iwi 
:she has a period, however short, of rest and NE » 
| 


|. 


is a thing to rejoice over, not to regret. May she cm 
back for a life less shadowed by suffering ; a life myl 
utterly devoted it cannot be. | 


*o 23 
We printed on p. 494 of THE Turoson | 
January, 1914, * A Carol,’ author unknown. On t| is 
Mr, Baillie- Weaver, F. T. S., writes that the authori] 
Sidney Lanier, who died in 1881. The poem was eti - 
ed, *A Ballad of Trees and the Master, and it isi 
quite correctly given. It runs: | 


Into the woods my Master went, 

Clean forspent, forspent. 

Into the woods my Master came, 
Forspent with love and shame. ; 
But the olives they were not blind to Him, 
The little gray leaves were kind to Him, 
The thorn-tree had a mind to Him, 

When into the woods He came. 


Out of the woods my Master went, 

And He was well content. 

Out of the woods my Master came; | 

Content with death and shame. Him last p T 

When Death and Shame would woo " s | 

From under the trees they drew Him ʻa P 

"[ was on a tree they slew Him—last j 

When out of the woods He came. be s 
It is always a service to enable a ma? b E 


in the exact form in which he wrote. 


* 
* k 
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io cid knows, there is to be an Exhibition 
gan Francisco, U. S. A., to celebrate the 
ear in Panama Canal. It has been arranged that 
ae Congress of Religious Philosophies’ 
| peer there, to which representatives of the 
angiy shal Eo philosophies of the world shall be 
"p the Congress is to be held under the 
the Theosophical Society. All facilities 
ecm | ge given to the Congresses thus welcomed by 
emul {he Exhibition, halls are provided, advertising is 
| me Mr. Warrington, the American General Secre- 
| tay has sent the following letter, in reply to the tele- 
iste] gam approving of the proposed International Congress. 
jn tii) Jis A. BARR, Eso., Manager, 
1thori | Bureau of Conventions and Societies, 
3 m Panama-Pacific International Exposition, 


t 


$ all the 


E ; 


su] yy, San Francisco, California. 
E. MyDEAR MR. BARR, 


n Tam happy to have your telegram and to know that the 

* ma will welcome an International Congress of Religious 
T tht ni under the auspices of the Theosophical Society, 
P I it will provide facilities given to congresses. 

A theeng n once set the machinery in motion to bring about 
| tanding ee will bear in mind that it is your under- 


I" leading aaa will be based on the philosophy of 
m 3 


Lp, tank ds 
|. "ning [Du you for your prompt attention to the matter, and od 
a 


T lle ‘port A eee will be of such nature as to ad 


1 
$ 
1 
| 


ame of your great Exposition, l am, 
Heartily yours, 
A. P. WARRINGTON, 
General Secretary 


B 
E E will give a magnificent opportunity — Y 
Eu Ga of different faiths to meet and learn — 
"odwin y *5 and it will aid in spreading the peace — 
Ec: "C" are the fruit of mutual understanding. 
* " 
*o 


t 


53 
ES 
a 


omain. Gurukul Kangri 
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| ; An interesting account has been publish i 
it f p 


| London ofthe discoveries of a party of explorer y 
1 Captain Besley, who penetrated into one of M n | gs 
[ den spots of South America. Captain Besley s d D 
i they went first to Mollendi, and iy on 
eoa n struckthe wonderful high way built by thelh i ho 


of ancient days to Quitos. This highway is fifteen hundred 
| long, and sections of it are almost as perfect to-day as ai Sy ie | 
was built thousands of years ago. On our arrival at ut | 

fell in with a guide who said that he would show a” 

older than the oldest ruins generally known. He it vos 
led us to three cities, which for centuries past have lain}hy al 
in the luxuriant tropicalundergrowth. The like ofthe 
should say, has not been before in any continent. Amon 
dense masses of the undergrowth we at first could see nothiy 
but the spade and the hatchet cleared a way for us and reveal 
portions of extraordinary buildings equal in conception af 
execution to anything that is to be seen at present in thew 

ofcivilisation. Theirarchitecture was moreimpressivethantt 
of our British Houses of Parliament. There were Inca pal 
that we saw containing meeting-rooms larger than theroomsi 
our biggest modern hotels. We found among these remit. 
of a “lost world” some wonderful specimens of “champ, 


which is a mixture of gold and silver, some silver chiselsi |" 


reat distant | 
it of the saw Of 
The cities are guarded by huge fortified gates of de i 
adjacent river was banked up with stone walls PS 
eers for a distance of 45 miles in order to prima- 
VáSiOon- 


att 


Edi y 
e traditions” , 
Jisation ^| 


* 
* o 


| Indians it is maintained that vast st Sor 
e concealed when the destroying hosts tbe w 
ept over the land. The hiding-places osy 


a 
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r are not likely to be revealed, but it is 
E. of the ancient cities might be shown, 
id have seemed unlikely. That such 
t is certainly a fact, and clairvoyants 
f the ancient cities in their splen- 


el, | jur Wil 20 
IL yncovere 
zy | Wentieth century. 

8 ruin f ca 

ao | The movement for building hostels for women 
theml | orkers in memory of Mr. W. T. Stead—perhaps the 
Mon | tvest champion that women have ever had—is going 
d [m yell in England. Bath held a most successful in- 
ewi | ara meeting lately, over which the Duchess of. 
hanthi | Beaufort presided, and a very strong committee has 
| ken formed, in which we see that the Bath Theosophists 
| č well represented. Forty hostels have already been 


^ 
sita H. M. the Queen sent 100 guineas to the 
m Iw and Queen Alexandra had shown her sympathy 
^ ni the latest hostel founded. The Mayor of 
ed fe | owever, was hostile, for he said: “I cannot 
ve [ied go movement which is to take the form of a 
COP and is under the auspices of the Theo- 
lhe p 4 which I strongly disapprove.” 
Til Of the Ma Ro ooo perhaps, survive the disap- 
“noble iol of Bath, since the first is carrying 
aa Tavest of : women in the name of one of the 
| i ile to me while the second— well, it is not j 
| E atheis against a Mayor of Bath. 


* 
*o* 


d by the indefatigable explorers of the 


>i Nethe 

; 1 

AUS, ee General Secretary, Mr. Cnoop- 

or avigatio nominated the President of the 
Staon in Holland, the former occupant 
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of this post having become Minister of the Colon: | 
is always pleasant. when those who have ON n 
worthy of office in the Theosophical Society n fy 


 nised in their own countries as useful to the S 
The progress of our Headquarters’ Building 
London has been interfered with by the building ly 
out, a labour-dispute in which, from what I have bea | 
the fault is on the side of the employers, not of thema | be 
We are only having personal proof of what we havey| le 


In 
ALE Toone 


tate, fe 


become non-existent. When all is said and done amf 1 
gards the merits of any particular dispute, the bref | 
fact remains that the men who make the wealth dom} — 
obtain an adequate share thereof, and that, unüll]| - 
do, industrial unrest must continue. Mr. Ford, B| mk 
American millionaire, who shares the profits of hsi ko 


1! 


dustry with his 20,000 workmen, and is now mi 


every one of whom is anxious for | 
| stability. He cannot, of course, under this $ 
amass a fortune for himself out of the work oM 
but, being a just man, he does not desire to dos 
wealth made by the men should go back to tb 
he quietly says—and gives it back. It is ano "m 
towards the true organisation of industry, for W° 


American Trusts are preparing the wayi j 
j en i 
o 
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a be recognised by the community as its 
185, JA. actio 


ils ‘il Wee their brains for the good of the 
gh gi ee 7 not, as the mediæval baron used his 
m ] a 3 


e|. goi is their own personal gain. We may repeat D 
& f muscles, ihat in the coming civilisation, which will p 

TI the principles which will be laid down by the l 
dling y D d. Teacher, co-operation will take the place of h 
Mg og omin 


|" tion, and we shall have in the State the mutual 
: he E ice of the members of a family, and not 
4 a strife of the beasts of the jungle. With our 

a on that coming, and labouring patiently to prepare 
lis te way of the Blessed One, we may work on with 
[meu instead of despairing energy, and while we 


ffer with those who suffer, our hearts need not break. 


he they 
haves 
revak | 


TA a 


* 

The new Indian paper, The Commonweal, is steadily 
iking its way and we hear nothing but praise of it 
E us the educated class of Indians. This will suffice to 
(gi te itin the eyes of the 7; zmes, but we venture to 
M "4 more reasonable. English politicians, who | 
j nA the one hope of maintaining the Empire ! 
dim id the Government to draw nearer to the 
i : REM and to draw them nearer to it, will 
Fl written E expresses their ideas, and that is 
Much jn d them. Indian papers do not cir- 

» trying 19 oe d, and I am, to speak quite 
Sj T e the popularity of my own 
3 under whi to draw attention to the 
er he ich our Indian fellow-subjects 


MN 1s could not be done constantly 


dd 


a 5 
lished forth ee So this new weekly has 
x © purpose, 
* x 


n , De “a 
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: Mr. Leadbeater’s stay in Burma hag 
a very successful one. He spoke on Zn 
Eight-fold Path’ in the famous Shwé Diss. ti 
on the invitation of Buddhist monks and levine 
with the permission of the chief monk, he gave Banii 
Sila to the audience, to its great enthusiasm, Wb 
| lecturer has now gone to Java, where he Teman i 
| until the middle of April. ur 


Proved to 


DEN 


A German Professor, belonging to a welluy 
à and much honoured family of Vienna, has becomes]. 
Rev. Sono Samenero, a Buddhist monk, and hasba]. 
addressing the Young Men's Buddhist Associating 
the Royal College, Colombo, Ceylon. The lectures} 
presided over by Mrs. Muszeus-Higgins, the oa 
Theosophist who has done so much for the educations} — 
Buddhist girls in Ceylon, and whose self-sacrifit 
work has not only aroused the profound gratituded) 
the Buddhists themselves, but has also brought tto]. 
keen appreciation from the Crown Princess of Swej 
and others who have visited eer school. À 


* * 

A most absurd type-written document, 
mark Bombay, has been sent to so many 
the T. S. here—and may have been sen 
abroad—that I think I ought to say that it does 
from the source from which it claims to € 
urges members to vote for me as President 
Apart from everything else, the fact that 
does not even know that such voting NOR a 
- being unconstitutional, is enough to discredit ik E 


"o 
memet | 3 
rt to P^] 
s not A | 


manat 
t 
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THE BUILDING OF THE INDIVIDUAL’ 


By ANNIE BESANT 


(Ue of the difficulties which ever pursue the serious 
: dent 1s that he can never take up a subject 
ting, K fect finding that its beginning is no begin- 

Sendnoend. There is always a something 


te, of 1 y 
. po some knowledge seems to be needed ; 


4 io ae always a something after, which 
an life urther pursuit. No important quest- E. 
Tuy." St apa and human growth, especially, can be E. 
B Which tt, taken by itself. Any of the deeper ; 


(Cn wW DOT : 
A ci © take up is linked with other depths, 
as ten : 
D» Tattva Sabi. xpanded from, some very old notes of some 
"ta study ^ ^53, Benares, which I had kept, intending to use 
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and the moment we try to solve one proble 
that we are only dealing with one aspect 
problem, and so on and on endlessly. 

But in this there is naught to surprise, for t 
but One Life, flowing on in a hidden, unbroken si 
every jet, every spring, that comes forth from à M 
seem unrelated to the others, but all arise from toc Bi 
continuous river underground. Hence is the wil 
which is the manifestation of that life, an integral EN | 
and any part thereof is related to every other m i 
How then can we hope to understand any m 3 
unless we/ see it as a portion of the whole? A dif | 
puzzle, cut into many pieces, conveys no idea wli| 
disconnected ; an incongruous eye, a fragment d if ‘int 
cheek, a fold of a gown, a drift of a cloud—whom| 
say what each indicates, much less what is its place, is) ti 
value, in the whole? In truth, we can only lean} oft 
relative values by seeing wholes, wholes which exten E: 
far beyond the fragments we are studying, so that, W i yy 
intents and purposes, we see our unit in its proporit | hi 
to the greater unit into which it is integrated. Im] ia 
see only fragments, we can have no sense of propor P. 
Things loom large, which are seen to be but small wi] 5 
their surroundings are within our ken, and the vale à 
of a thing apparently small may be enormously E | 
ed when it lights up or lends colour to its 4 | 
environment. jj? 

In these papers I propose that we should si? " 
Individual; but if we only begin at the point " W 
technically begins, we shall never succeed 1? » 
standing his nature, his evolution, his trans 
the limits which render him possible, ant " 7 gt 
away, like the scaffolding of a completed puildin A | 


avis m | te 
of a E 


| 

| 

a 
B. 


here i 
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i himself, and needs no outer stay for self- 

fig] be foun Only by such study can we understand 
eee. Ot Individuality no more depends on 
ee limits than the house depends on the 
Nereis | ile er folding albeit the limits be necessary to 


TH 


on. 
larg, | serva 
arge | pe e 
"n 


team, | enpor. the scaffolding is necessary to the 
„n f 4, evolution as ; 
img |. hee fthe house. Only thus can we learn that the 
he ony ae as we know him, is but a necessary phase 
World | E. ee of the profound Individuality of the 
3 When he, the Inner Ruler Immortal, assumes 
| pi | ihe royal robes and takes to himself his eternal kingdom, 
childs f then the limits vanish ; for that kingdom has no end in 
vil lie heights above, nor in the depths below, nor in the 
t ofal infinite expanse stretching on every side. 
ho am Individuality, with the limitations which now hem 
ace,ii tin, is but a passing phase in the age-long development 
^ Jen | ithe portion of Divinity that we call the human Spirit— 
exten | lbelling it by an adjective which belongs to the tempor- 
$ wdf ary stage in which we now happen to find ourselves. 
portis |. aeg is an essential attribute of this divine 
[ive | ment, and the ‘Individual’ is a temporary special- 
ori En through matter and is the characteristic of 
| "E life throughout its evolution. The ‘Individual ’ 
M im of manifestation which belongs to the Spirit 
P "ins ES stage of evolution, so that man, as man 
| A indication e beginning of the individual. But it is 
P E bis Self ot a Profound reality in the Spirit him- 
‘bls this Dod sin the divine worlds, and it is to 
| jy t L aay, as it exists in eternity in- 
rth, 80 lon *Scends into matter. He cannot show 
tt him 2 matter has power to blind and to 
Tot binder rae conquer matter, in order that it 
im, but may become only a vehicle 


g 
k 
i 
1 


cn 
B 

fe 
B 


NE 
i 
E 
p 
pas 
Eo 
L i 4 
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[i 
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APR, 
' for the manifestation of his eternal Selfhoog. T Ry 
be defined as the being in whom matter ang pa des 
battling for the mastery, and when Spirit sd m t | es 
triumphed by so permeating matter with "e | qi 
it becomes his self-expression only, serving wholly P [ E. 
purposes, man becomes Superman, and enters op anal p. 
and superhuman course of development. a 
To understand the nature of the Individu a 
then, we must go behind his appearance in this way] n 
as an individual, as man, and rise to his source in} te | vas 
' Locos, God the Word, or God manifest. We must se Y pde 
him as part of the Eternal, possessing in himseti r3 
potentiality, as a seed within that Eternal, all the chare | gun 
teristics and powers of that Father of Spirits, aste f m 
acorn has within it all the characteristics and powes | “ad 
its father-oak. As the hydra buds off portions of itd | tec 
containing all its characteristics, as the fern develo | | hn 
, on itself its spores and then scatters them abroad, as the | that 
| flower evolves within itself its pollen and its ovis | hi 
as the fish and the mammal evolve their ova 8f 
the fertilised ovum, thrown off, develops in the wat | E 
of the soil, or of the water, or of the mammal, $0 s " i 
Monad, the Spirit, specialised within the Da 
develops within the womb of matter into his P a n 
likeness, eternal Son of the Eternal Father. B e | a 
—the day of manifestation—have I begotten thee M 
is the Word. That which is generated in m 
forth intime. The Son is made flesh, and dwells ji 


ey 


"A 


** Father in e ns is perfect. It is 
one with the Father, for which the Church ch ca | 
consciously battled against the heresy of A ES het ; 
e 


jstulated a duality of nature between th 
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THE 


The Church thought that she was fighting for 
ofone person—J esus Christ; but the Spirit 
ux uiding her into truth, led her to trample 
ae s of separateness, and unknowingly to 
lE thy | yon the indicate, the eternal Sonship of Humanity: 
ly iy | ditt P ru Light of Light, Very God of Very God, 
| patien not made, being of one substance with the 
vidual J father; By whom all things were made, who for us 
-our salvation came down from heaven, and 
wodd |. gen and for ou : no f 
inl | mis incarnate by the Holy SES oft - irgin Mary, 
ast | te sea of matter; therefore is Mary ' ‘ Stella Maris,’ 
sella f lie Star of the Sea,” as are her conf »ners in older faiths. 
hare: | That we, as men, might be, did the Monad come down 
as tte | fom the divine worlds, from the bosom of the Father, 
ver | ad was incarnated as Spirit in the womb of matter by 
f itsl f ledivine Activity, “the Holy Ghost,” or Shakti. The 
velo | Duc thought of one historical Christ; she knew not 
as te tt the historical was the symbol of Man and the 
ue s of Man's Eternity. She builded better than she 
Ya, 4 a under the impulsion of the divine Architect ; she 
ae vo an eternal truth which Mysticism 
yl at | tope m on reality, and so preserved to 
are | ir the M x ages of ignorance a truth too mighty 
pis df |" Which the z understand. Dogma was the vessel 
"su liter. rer of Truth was preserved, until the 
con® | shin ae for the water, and the eternal 
E eu m Y was seen to be the reality within the 
| NUES below, ee have Mystics ever proclaimed: “As 
my a titacterigt he reproduction of itself, which is 
iure ls E i the * organic’ living thing through- 
| Sneration © many-faced reduplication of the 
Sof the n Spirits from SPIRIT. “ Look at 
Sh with the eyes of the Spirit, not at 


Buc. CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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/ T : f f gr 
the things ofthe Spirit with the eyes of the fs Dd 
warned a Master. “ As above, so below,” not « a, Ji o 
so above”. The below is the many-mirrore dee tin | qi 


: wb. 
of the above: the above is not the copy of a etn jee 


i » hel ja 
Man isin “ the image of God,” not God in the« E a 
of Man”. Anthropomorphism is the view of , edo 


truth upside down; Theomorphism is the Same tri] «fo 
right side up, the truth about man and the universe a) n 
related to God. Ms 
The true ‘I’ is the Self, whether the ‘I’ dis} ms 
Universe, or the ‘I’ of Man. In the long unfoldingyel el 
aspect of this Self is manifested in the form of the ‘hs th 
usually so called, the Spirit in the causal body, the Bg} , 
the Intellect in man. This we speak of as ‘the Inti 
twa), the relatively permanent manifestation, as cot} tut 
trasted with the Personality, which lasts only thro iri 
a life-period. But, in truth, the whole Spirit is ing q | 
cess of manifestation, and individualises himself si) te 
whole though manifesting successively his three asp) is 
as Will, as Intuition, and as Intellect. The Spits) tm 
Immortal Individuality manifesting in the five "A | A 
matter, as the embodied divine Seed, or Monal MEE 
elements are Will, Wisdom and Activity, or "^l m 
Knowledge-Love, and Creative Intelligence " m 
Monad puts himself forth in His three-face et] T 
manifest as an embodied Spirit, appropriating E. W tn 
each aspect—a different density of matter. T j| Me 
very essence of Selfhood, one with the Self k est j 
verse in his nature, Individuality supernal, ! "T 
ible, unchangeable, unfolds first that aspect 
tive activity, the Intellect, which 1s E oie 
energy innature. It is the very function M at’ 
eognise all that is external to itse!b 


n 5 ^ ag s 
irukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar seii 
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fed its field of exercise is the knowable. 
? gn o ó ; 
ot do without sharp distinguishment þe- 
E if and others,” and hence the ego-attribute 
sed, and to that end a wall which 
«myself ” and excludes “ others” must be 
ngthened. This is the causal body, the 
” the storehouse of all experiences, the 
f the Spirit, that passes from birth 
| ough death to birth. The Immortal Individuality 
tl gust here find its contact with matter, and become 
lingo] elonscious by differences. But the Individuality 
he'll the essence of the Self, of the Monad, and is not de- 
the Bg {pudent for its existence on any sheath of matter it may 
o [nti]. due, The human Individual is one of its expressions, 
E it did not begin with him nor can it end with him, 
th iit isthe eternal attribute of the eternal Self. 
sin n 4 This view of the Self 'as the supreme ego, and of 
- individual as a form of manifestation of this Self, 
W. ce the thought of the East, that the 
Nm E a limits of human Individuality has 
wit ue e annihilation of aught save of the 
| his ym p" for the earlier stages of evolution. 
, P flt E. un ego was the only form of In- 
mr llis was Ds NH recognised, and the disappearance 
tiet 3 break e fe as transcendence but as annihilation. 
J forth asa mar shell of the individual was not to 
5 lut to Vani x tated creature into a new and fuller 
rer foun S2 utterly, to perish. And so if a 
implieg n an eastern religion an expression 
it as gpp Cessation of the Individual, he 
E ee of life instead of as its 
tansito er splendour. Nirvana, the 
TY, Was seen as the annihilation 


bel, | pust be 
"ing dues 
à raf pult and stre 
ne truth body of manas, 
Verse | mordikeeper : 
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EN f if! 
of the eternal, as the extinction of life insi \ i 
as the destruction of death. What is the use of M. 
toil and the strife, he exclaimed, if final extinction r i ^ 
be the end? How can the living seek a, coal A 
dread nothingness of annihilation? Yet the - 3 
the Bhagavad-Gita stands as witness to the true teuk p» 
ing: “The unreal has no being : the Real never cea |i 
tobe.” That which zs in Eternity can never persa] sing 
is beyond all birth and death, all beginning and all qj} 
ing. It may begin a life in matter, and end alib] ur 
matter. Such beginnings and such endings are ig ihre 
numerable. But the Self, the Real, always is, can neg[ vet 
either begin nor cease to be. He is ever in the Beni] dw 
and though he may manifest in Time, time has no pone} a 
over him, that he should be holden of it. | and 
Let us, then, thus think of Individuality, ab um 
eternal attribute of the eternal Self, as in truth thera i nih 
essence of Selfhood, without which it would be bute) tre 
empty name, a void, a nothingness. And let soe 
the human Individual but an expression of that Selfhot) tnit 
before whom many less perfect expressions hav 
and gone, after whom many more perfect expr A 
shall come and go, while that Selfhood bee Jb 
fuller, ever richer, in this content of exper 
is ever more conscious of himsell, rene a d 
greater heights of glorious Being. Beara ae 
tread the onward way, for infinite Power 15 3 m. 3 
and we are living in Eternity. What fear c? | 
for him who thus knows ? Ain sod 
Another mistake, which we must av! of the! 
the unfolding of the Self, is the dividing a al 
consciousness into different selves, if the P sse 
permitted. There is but a single unit of € 
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eternal Spirit, who is the life of 
cl e Mona k ia A athed in matter, and the student is 
m. tee pi. fail to see the unity of the Self in the vari- 
pper P" to of consciousness in these sheaths. Con- 
M. in one sheath seems different from 
rking in another, and we sometimes 
cea P i are impartite. 
va r A evolutionary fact that may, to some extent, blur 
ilis we clearness of sight, is that in man there meet 
a" al ire great streams of divine life—two upwelling, as it 
| yere, from below, one downpouring, as it were, from 
we These mingle in him, and each has its own 
opwel gpropriate effect, and the function of each needs to be 
| adestood, if ‘the human Individual’ is to be clearly 
ya wmrehended. This subject has been very fully dealt 
he vg) mh in our Theosophical literature, and need only be 
e bute] diy outlined here, sufficiently to indicate the func- 
18 sei tm (Leach stream, and the way of working upon each 
i D" human Individual, when he is himself sufficient- 
ve utj Yinolded to take the further evolution of his sheaths 


n neve 


ress) o his own. hands 
nes ele] 


| Annie Besant 
jces ^p 


(To be continued) 
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FROM THE DIARY OF A TRAVELLING 
PHILOSOPHER * 


By COUNT HERMANN KEYSERLING 


pate is the third day that I have spent inl Hi 
2 exclusively within the atmosphere of the Budd} | 
ic Church. I have attended many services andt 
much with priests and monks. I have spent maya 
hour in the cool and quiet library, perched high wt] ] 
the cupola of the building, with its fine view ove ] | 
lake. There I sat, studying the Pali texts, while ft 
| the halls below rose the subdued noise of cer 
js. chants, mingled with the roll of tom-toms a ae 
3 cadence of the clarinet which calls the piots 
devotions ; and I realised once more that it 1 a 
sufficient merely to know the intellectual E. 
doctrine. Its outer manifestation has alway 3 
in store. Whether or not a Church = 
‘ pure’ doctrine, it is a living expression ‘ pet 
Even in those instances where it has obvious ; 
1 This is a translation of some chapters very kindly placed yr 


f 
a still unpublished work entitled Reisetagebuch DEG autuna’ 
will be published by Mr. T. F. Lehmann in Munich, 1 
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| D iun py the best theory of life. 

IUS 

] OF ge] must say ha : 

(CE i high level that he reaches; I mean his 
n 


Bem spiritual, level. His type is one superior to 
| "m Christian priest. He possesses a gentleness, 
|, wide comprehension, a sympathy and unworldliness, 
| which it cannot be said, even by the prejudiced, that 
Y hey belong to the average Christian clergyman. This 
f sprbably due to the supreme indifference which 
| Buddhism breeds-in its adherents. The idea of living . 
| alitely for others may appear very beautiful; yet, 
ale} ing man as he is, active love of his neighbour does 
villi | "end to make him broad ; it tends, on the contrary, 
d uli | t make him narrow. It is an exception, not the rule, 
nany 1 ve of one’s neighbour does not degenerate into im- 
gh y d and inordinate ambition to domineer. How 
l| “sareall reformers! How narrow-minded are all 
ile maf States! However broad a man may be by tem- 


i) rament d x 
jr. m NN however universal in character the faith 
nd f "€ profe 

D 
; tO the 3 Narrow, 


v th 
fat P 


id) 


ns nought else but the wish 
(RETE lief on another. He who does 
| ateg ? narrow-minded, and he who does it 
e| N dud € who makes it his profession, must 
"OW minded and more so. t is for this reason 
Of tact ness, aggressiveness, domineering 
ct and understanding, belong to the 


atts of ¢ P 
By. he Christian and especially of the Pro- 


l 
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Now such phenomena cannot be mature 
ion like Buddhism, which sees the only 
existence in man’s striving after his own 
True, such a doctrine, exclusively followed 
to the crudest egoism; yet Buddhism d 
for two reasons. Firstly, because it does not meg |i 
self-perfection the eternal bliss of the individual | v 
but the-freeing of the Self from the limits of indivi) gd 
ity; that is to say, selfish desires are a misunderstay.| d a 
| ing. Secondly, because Buddhism considers be | mi 
À volence and compassion as exactly those virtues bytt ee 
1 exercise of which the attainment of liberation smf unt 


Perfectin | gil 
» Might leg gil 
oes not do s F oll 


| 


hastened. | 
h This fusion, then, of the ideals of indifference a pus 
altruistic love, has produced a mood to which, mw | im 
than to anything else, Buddhism owes its superiori; |. tur 
: viz. the specific Buddhist charity, as understood by | dm 
a Christians, means “ wishing to do good ” ; as undeniil i 
a by Buddhists, it means “to take each man for white] P 
E is worth". Not to accept him thus out of sheet It ps 
1 difference to another's state, but out of that cordial ep 
EB C inf which understands the positive side of every ti j | 
aid According to the general Indian view every p^ ut 
) exactly on that rung of the ladder wherelo ^ i 
1 ascended or descended by his own merits oF deg i 
j consequently, every state is intrinsically neces | 
course, it would be desirable that every one co wh 
to the highest, but none can leap thereto at on "4 
The ascent to the highest is ever slow an 
and every step has its own views and ideals. E 
Thus, while Christianity, as long as it we at 
ally minded, considered life in the world F nd f? 
— able when compared with the monastic life, @ 


a 
d 
| 
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whole of mankind into a cloister, 
views of which would be consistently 
dly, and which distinctly regards the 

nk as the highest— Buddhism has, on the 
ste 0! the P. refrained from condemning the inferior 
| TM B he superior. Every stage is necessary 
ean |. f the M every stage is good. The blossom does 
al Se | gi there ihe leaf, nor the leaf the stem or root. Love 
ie am does not imply the wish forcibly to trans- 
c; Í ie, leaf into a blossom ; it rather means to let 
"m m leaf pass for what it is worth, and lovingly to 


18 mos f 


" 7 
tel y {aio hav 


|. Mihi 
On fy | gibis , 
4l 1 mote unworl 


gay 
uderstand its ways. 
| This wonderfully superior charity is impressed on 
nce aii 1 le face of every Buddhist priest, however insignificant 
h, me} imay otherwise be. And now I do not wonder any 
roc | aweat the unexampled devotion of the people for their 
ood E. Though it may appear paradoxical at first 
ni] St that he who is disinterested should enjoy more 
whaiti f erence than he who actively promotes the welfare of 
herit ! Hlw-men, yet, on mature consideration, one real- 
gite a Hat it must be so, and cannot be otherwise. People 
1 Wn Pe kept in leading-strings. He, who intends to 
P E cr with far greater difficulty than he 
| bin 2 i E What seems right to him without deep 
| i Unselfig N a ye The life of non-attachment, 
Ekku Hi [: and of purity, which the Buddhist 
Mt wh, ^ according to Buddhistic ideas, the 
» t tne can live on earth. He who serves 
|. 8imosp te, exactly serves his own ideal. 
‘ Well, ey. ot this Church suits me wonder- 
: this, P» did I live amid so great a peace. 
dg NUN to-day more keenly than ever be- 
1S not possible for western people. 


neri 
| 
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" E 


In order to act as it has done amongst the 
forming and training souls, the sou]. -materia] B ly 
respond ; and it 1s different, quite different, to "p 
we could provide. With us, who absolutely aff a 
phenomenal, who cannot rest, whose mhoen 4 
i _ kinetic, to live for one's perfection would mean d ? 
. to become utterly selfish; our compassion and bee |. - gi 
j lence would degenerate into the flat * protection il j p 
1 animals’ type, and our aspirations for Nirvana wo) de 
ripen all the evils which inevitably follow a lad 
i truth towards oneself. 


ae acr Soke a e Gn e ue m 1 


RE 


i Buddha-Gaya E 


This thrice-holy place of Buddhism is permed) 
by a wonderfully spiritual atmosphere. lt is mt te L 
atmosphere of Buddhism, as such, nor that of devis]. 
1 in general, as on the Ganga and at Rameshvaram; nos) | Re 
4 it that spirit of consecration which sanctifies every xl 
i memorial. It is the peculiar spirit of a place were 
person of unique grandeur found Himself. Many ins) n 
may have contributed to preserve it at once 80 powe 
and so pure, that it arises afresh in all its power * I" 
purity in every sensitive soul. Primarily, this s 
course due to the fact that the Buddha attained illum 
m tion here on this very spot, beneath the spat 
EC. Bodhi tree, which blossoms still to-day, 2? illuni | 
E of such intensity that it still has power 0V ; 
souls. Secondly, Buddha-Gaya represents à E 
unit, such as but very few other places all 
instance Delhiin this respect. An artificial Y 
enclosed therein the shrine,:a world E "ial 
very single thing speaks of the great í days = 
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up DI 

qu 188 D 

y 


tribute 
the py} (075 ee vibrations of the place. 


iml bee ha-Gayå lies remote from all the countries 
nl udihism flourishes at present. There are not 
at ong | where E come here on pilgrimage, but those who do 
bene | "n the long journey are in earnest. Mere curiosity 
a | 4 not travel so far. To-day only a few Chinese, some 
d “jponese and about a dozen Tibetans are staying here, 
A al deeply penetrated by the meaning of Buddha-Gaya 
lik mankind: consequently their souls vibrate in har- 
1 m with the vibrations of the place itself. A profound 
| ai most holy peace reigns here: speech becomes a 
ali | ilisper, and the old trees gently murmur to each other 
not | lir grand memories. 
ewi| To my mind, Buddha-Gayà is the most sacred 
y md p mearth. The teaching of Jesus was deeper than 
rtt. q t of Gautama, but so lofty a being as the Buddha the 
us c à was not. The Christ. was one of those Sun- 
thie] L. such às are born now and then on our $loomy 
Wi 4 Y whom the Spirit had descended as a free 
mae i ro and who, to our human mind, could not 
nas] A. B was, nor what He was. He verily 
dili NM ae a men. Only the born God 
xi [o raised Re A the man who, by His own 
"m "ha wag, to Godhead—and such a one the 


isto bw Uddhist 
„an AL Buddh legend relates that the Gods worship- 


; Adha, 
w bg. this a * man : and the Brahmanas do not 

Ul ave ar Incredible. Unlike ourselves, the 
V bet YS tightly understood and explained 


cen grace and merit. No doubt, the 


X 
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utmost is given to man by grace alone ; bu 
not imply that grace comes ever undeserved, 
) is it to be regarded as the naturally necessary col qi 
of the utmost merit. What is called in mystic C 1 y? 
“the experiencing of the inflow of grace” h cl the 
that passing through a critical state, that m" 5 
“ solution de continuité" which is found every] i 
in nature between two states of different qualis |. gm 
Just as, after prolonged raising of the temperatus, | 
water will suddenly turn into vapour, or else ate} He 
prolonged lowering of it, will freeze into ice—justy gen 
the state of grace follows on merit. j aa 
The bulk of humanity moves slowly on fre |. seve 
merit to merit, now more despairingly, now mee) oi 


| 


grudgingly ; but on the whole it drifts along the cua} [an 

of the times. Men dimly realise that there must) vi 
i some ascent, but they know it not definitely and E | 
i not believe it.. If there appear on their horizon Sons E 
? the Sun like the Christ, they worship indeed, but 1 | the 
j feel encouraged, as the distance is too great e o 
way to reach Them not clearly seen. If, on w:o 
trary, there arises in their midst one who, thou E m 
as a man like themselves, yet transcends Ww 
they feel uplifted and inspired, and start ea, pale 
on their upward climb towards the highest t 
always been so. Western mankind woul NIC 
been incited to this ascent by the mere Rt i | i 
Christ: He was too incommensurable. A | u 
the father of Christianity. Were it not for M gre wi 
a child of the world, intelligible to all, w oil 
a saint at last—we should know nothing je a 
Again, the fact that Christianity grew 1? 4 s 
religion, grew to be the glad tidings to 


= 
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: qu RES due to S. Augustine, that most 
is T gist ethical natures that the West has ever 
Rate | vet He gave the human example owing to which 
ig gott could ever become an example for mankind. 
ting | de o ich, that no one could ever feel a stranger 
AM a was so deep, that every one feels kinship 
Ming} fp him « is example holds true for e 
mh] ih him; and thus his examp very 


alii | pan. 
ratug, | But the 


Buddha was still greater than Augustine. 
3 i | fesprang from a greater humanity and His experiences _ 
jut ere wider and more manifold. The Buddha reached to- 
| uis the end a height of superiority which the Christ 
n fre | wer knew. He was so great that His impulse sufficed 
y me} blep in motion to this day the Wheel of the Good 
curren iw. Buddhism has had no Augustine and no Paul. 
must] Sanbuddha was, and is, all in all. 
nd tit} Theologians often wonder, with that ingenuousness 
Sons f mhich is their divine right, why it is that the Christ and 


i id i Buddha signify so much more to mankind than all 


a a souls before and after them, as the Christ did 
ha a Rs which had not already been pro- 
Ime as the Buddha was doubtless inferior, in 
: His knowledge, to His predecessors. The 

his greater significance is that, with both of 
| P. Nd not remain Word, but became 
uf a Wise, one EA geme of attainment. In order to 
Wr to he -y needs to be something of an actor: 
MN in the ordinary sense, only a 
nce is required; but in order to 


"eri 


ls 
ti to to move mental matter! How easy to 
© grandest forms! It is not so easy to 
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mould one’s whole life in such a way that m | M 
instinct acts as an organ of the ideal. The ey 
poses an energy which seems superhuman, ite | 
very energy is latent in every man, just as We 
molecule has condensed in itself sufficient B 
blow up a city, were this energy set free; WC 
cannot dispose of this treasure; only the SU ‘| 3 
do so. A man, in whom a specific knowledge, thn 1 
not in itself perhaps so deep as that of a Yajiay m 
has become the creative centre of His being, pwel 
thereby that He has transcended humanity. q 
The reason why Goethe appears more and mef 
as a higher being than other poets equally dil | 
is just because in him, of all western heroes of f t 
mind, insight into the nature of things began to taw 
mute itself into creative power. It began indeet-y 
definitely became transmuted. The Buddha stilt 
mains the unique example of what man can attain] ( 
be in earnest. . . 


bro] 


Hermann Keyserling | 
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| AL SUPPRE 
ut gt I THE CHRISTIAN IDE SSION OR 
nan gy | EXPRESSION ? 
thog 
valy f NOTES OF A SERMON 
po 
a By M. M. 
d mf 
£i | And if thy hand or thy foot causeth thee to stumble cut 


P off and cast it from thee ; it is good for thee to enter into 
OY le halt or maimed, rather than having two hands or two feet 
o tray. bbecast into the eternal fire.—S. Matthew, xviii, 8. 


edi] -— He that believeth on me as the Scripture hath said, from 
tlel" nhim shall flow rivers of living water.—S. John, vii, 38. 
ain it | CHRIST'S torso of a possibly saved man is quite 


| a CM À man entering into life without hands, 
^ | ‘ Jes, were surely only part of a man saved; 
Pri, p. grace which could triumph over the 
pug Qm m and their vile ways, it is very doubt- 
| linis I he man was saved. We know this is 
"ij... "8u386, and implies taking extreme measures 
E One's enslaving sina. asa 7 
1 © tye § Sins ; but it is very different from 
| by the second text, a man in 
Sil of the | ere superabundant. Religious 
With his th Wo types: the meditative, struggl- 
This, to cughts and sins, such as Thomas 
SEG t om life was one long fight for purity 
ROM or Ge Practical man of modern times, like 
‘thers 15.41 Booth, to whom the full life of 
Small room for any temptation. To 


0 ind; 

aie 2 man indicated 
E a, lr 

ins; Pititual forces w 
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L 
"mpg 


arac 


put it differently: Is the end of life to bec 3 
action? We know, it is true, that the zm ftd gi 
z . . ki d 
action will result in character; but the ait ite p 
action is impossible apart from character. B E n 
begin with action or character? ui fn 

We are face to face with two kinds of ideals į | ji 
civilisations: the Oriental and the Western, the m. Ls 
and the modern. The first includes Buddhism, Hine D iu 
ism, Theosophy, and all Mystics, including the mois | [a 
The latter comprises the practical aggressive my | m 
Christian, philanthropist and reformer. Theonmijln 
for character, the other for action. The one is for z the 
suppression, until the highest Self only shall suni |. lin 
till God is all and in all. The other ignores sli] a 
submerges it in the struggle for a better world, b] is 
coming of God's kingdom of light and love amonf me, | 
when Jesus reigns over all. The one thinks and pras 


I 


the other works and gives. The one lives in the ine 
wozld of the soul; the other in the outer world | | 
deeds. | 
Was Jesus mistaken about this contrast, 0 att N 
records confused? We are not prejudiced abou k k 
matter, but we demand certain proof. For or E | 3 
Jesus was not careful to make it always €25Y Pubs 
to understand Him, but would rather L 
than give information, as witness His 
it is a great unfairness to Jesus, as often to 
not to observe the whole of His teaching 0f * 
to take one verse for a complete utterance. 
text, speaking of stumbling-blocks 29° `., gy 
should cut off the unruly members, it is sa! 
do this rather than stumble or cause other 
The radical or resolute suppression of S 


provoke thot 
à S, epu 
beatitude vn 


Bible avt" j 
eec ul 
p E 


g to 
elt w” 
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or heaven, but also for God's children. 
d text, it is the believer that has the 
he large service is caused by great 


BS qp en A E. 
kindy) yi ? 
Kindy) ati p A 
hall pet sup Suppression : Col. Younghusband in the 
E Ow nal of October, 1913, has a very keen criti- 
ue ow Ie mity because it seeks to dismember 
sten E , : E of training and ennoblingit. The end 
Hing) joan E ly says, is not to limit, restrain, and 
modem | u lfe, he property Says, Similarly Mr. Churchill 
m ish, but to fulfil and perfect. Simi arly Mr. Churchi 
ne dd Tle Inside of the Cup, makes Miss Parr demand 
forse te right to live out her own life, and not to cripple or 
survin | imt it, There is danger of confusion here. There is 
j sil f diference between self-discipline and self-mutilation, 
rld, f jst as there is between liberty and licence. While 
ng na | les’ words indicate self-mutilation, if taken literally, it 
d pray] mould be unjust to the poetic method, the prophetic 
he in} nmi of Jesus, to affirm the literal is His meaning. In- 
world t E greed by His own actions and those of His apostles, 
| Ne know that thorough self-discipline, unflinching and 
rae alte is the full scope of His intent. He evidently 
bout | ae this one of the providential ends or goals of 
ne y Himself suffered being tempted : He offered up 
“tl NI E Strong cryings and tears unto Him that is 
a ? line» iM He cried : “Father, not my will, but 
autho f be Path asking for His own will. So he speaks of 
"T. Pruning the vine that it might bring forth 


ower, t 


a at er 
sech ^. te fryj 
i | May ae ao } Now one of the greatest mistakes of 
nat S| k line, Rett optimism that refuses all self- 
ed RM Substitutes a kind of moony Pickwickian 
sti” | Os fa. | Urse, morbid self-introspection isa very 
wm di àv c not to look in at all is even worse. 
2 ong inheritances, educations, and plenti- 
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ful other defects, and it is well to know an 
them; great needs, and it is well to have them emit 
Let us not be willing to be shut off from Hs LR 1 
of life and experience by any well soun ding E i 
of thought. The cosmopolitan is the complete i 
| Let us remind ourselves what the great Asc Tau 3 
ub Mystics have done, and let them contribute to the fy) z 
ness of our lives. Buddhism, with its strong " a 
ways and moods, has reached and held some of the ge | da 
est races and intellects of the world. And isi nia} de 
grievous weakness of the modern practical man toda \ we 
that he is often blind and dead to the wonderful Chris | ind 
ian experience of God? To know the mystic realiyd} m 
union and communion with the Divine is beyond lin; | thi 
to see God with the heart in everything, to finde f m 
strength immortal poured forth into his Spirit, effus| tar 
of love, joy, peace, life consciously received, are expe pu 
ences unknown. The great spiritual Mystics wouldie ps 
. a queer phenomenon unless supported by the hist | hi 
life and reality. We may, with Tennyson, tiit i) he 
Simon Stylites and such men, but there are many oti 
quite different. Recall S. Anthony, S. Francis, S.B 3 
nard, and many more, who by strenuous s m 
strove to break through the walls of the spiritual W 
and gain revelations of the highest. Out of E 
flow rivers of living water. And it came p. a 
the culture of the inner life, by prayer, trust, E. 
by thought and patience. Jesus would deal y, 
cluded, with the self-destroying senses sure j 
sacrifice, suffer, for truth and holiness. E 7 th 
is better than none, for the reign of evil ie P 
Gospel applicable to-day to many conditio nes 
arter to wrong, no parleying, B9 ha 


E 


Unders 


pn 
tics ay | mu 
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the wrong in yourself; arise, and go to 
n 

e a Jook not back. 
| ot P spre son: The failure of the merely 
ie 9, self ae never more clearly shown than in the 
a monks of the Middle Ages and in the-com- 
s of to-day. Their ideal of holiness, as 


| n . ht and desire, to be secured b 
the ful sonal purity of thoug ; 


j t eniTi 

«| oggstant SP1Zt 1 é 

e P. sc, has often signally failed. Often, too, we 
y dana, ve 


iti; | ue sorry to Say, their success has been a mere carica- 
T we of genuine Christianity. They have set themselves 
Chrif iodefeat and suppress nature, and nature has had her 
aliy | mwenge in illness, morbidity, and gross reactions. In- 
ad him; Hünf thought on things of the flesh has fixed the 
tinis | nghi on such things, and made them more mighty 
ffusions f tnin the normal man. Time hanging heavily on the 
exei | linis of the pious has led them to all sorts of mawkish- 
youl ps These are the very antipodes of Jesus' standards. 
fads] is own life, which is the greater side of His Gospel; 
i E than His words because more surely understood, 
pue the largor place. He had his own difficul- 
M i BÉ and circumstances, and the need of 
j wot lhe MM E euebi, but He wore Hime e 
"m Meotime 1 ae The men who follow Jesus here 
sgith | ls m ME They are healthy of thought 
"1 with his SM of the flesh, the mere animal 
Men, They ar - passions, have no chance with 
Nro TN ull of bigger interests, the burdens 

ers, and these crowd out the mean 


p in the liberty of Christ, the liberty 


Ustian acc 
À Breat 


ording to Christ is a man who has 
Power, a heavenly fullness of life, so 
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that he cannot contain it. The life is love zm | 
, ema a | 


expression, opportunity to give itself, for on, 4) ™ 
be itself. This is far too little known aM M du 
etg | aft 


| 
ia 


Religion is deemed to be the merely doing Tight ing, 
of a passion for right, an irrepressible joy in e 
is the splendid conception of Christ: a i Mey 
man oye | 
with God, from whom the grace flows forth ino A i 
streams of life. Here is the man’s prope Mey ^ 
Proper Self-exys ya 
sion, for he has come to his fullest Self in God ang fn m 
God, for service and sacrifice expression. Man, id Ti 
Jesus, is a Word of God, and that Word is the ligttæil i 
life of men. He is God's and his own, as he givestin} wer 
self forth to bless others. This is salvation then | He 
expression. And as Carlyle says in Sartor Ress] 
* Nay, if you consider it, what is man himself andl) di 
whole terrestrial life but an emblem, a clothnge | 
B6 . EM 
visible garment for that Divine Me of his, cast hi) a 
like a light particle, down from heaven.” Every lij 
then, is a message from the Infinite and for ti E" 
as we can only speak by speaking, think by sie a 
walk by walking, that is, as we do them W° b. 1. 
better, so only by true living we live n larger wi 
measure. Every thing we do should therefore ibi 
“ Every deed, howevers |^ 


f work, then" | L 


pustej tay 


cs 
m 


i3 
d 


improve us, liberate us. 
sets the soul that does it free." All oU 
whatever: kind, in church, home, scho? t 
should be creative, help to bring to expressio" 
ler:Self we are designed to be. 
burdens of all kinds, even faults an 
used for the attainment of that real °°” in 
God. But let us not overlook the Can of 8 
Self is not self apart from God, the Ee m 
and its expression must be, in its limi 4 
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taf igh leasure, thought, in conduct, temper, 
lg T gi x E. believe that all creations are the 
E wil ant a ip utter Himself, and that is the true signi- 
EST dior 0 E. communities, nations, changing ideals, 
E fant must feel too that God is best expressed in 
Tay a We gh service to men, brotherhood, friendship, 
a 5 PN God is to be identified with all good, 
m E joy, love, holiness, truth, grace. It is well to 
and i| «ul George Eliot's words through Stradivarius : 
fan, i| “While God gives them skill, I give them instruments 
lita] gay upon, God choosing me to help Him.” “What, 
eta ere God at fault for violins, thou absent?” “ Yes, 
hoi]. He were at fault for Stradivarius’ work." 

Rewari! Every life is an artist, a musician, an orator. We 
If ef ta Michelangelo, Shakspere, Beethoven, etc., and 
thm mari their works as revelations. But it is true of 
st nite] ad lives that are true to their high calling, and every 
weli] wis really called from above. In this faith and its 
t ii| inis there is freedom from all littlenesses, meanness, 
Be p Ménticance, All life leaps up to a great worth. 

M. conclude that all men are entitled to all the 
ifii qx their natures and the purposes and grace 
ers : lind so s Way 1s so to live as tobea message 
k dol K lis s i E. as to have no time for the base things 
pisi lare no E x i glory of goodness before us as to 
p thi a" May also y E e unworthy and ignoble. But then 
g, OS. We n Salse the whole of life's opportunity is 
shot? | “tense self. ould add to our faith and works and ideals 
e Us | Your aure, self-discipline, self-sacrifice. All 
view) 3 "~~ You are Christ’s. 


Y 
d 


M. M. 
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NATURE'S MUSIC 


The world is full of Music: mortal m; 
Discerns not half the vital hin A 
Of subtle sound in Nature's depths enshrined 


The air thrills through with Music : tiny cri 
And pulsing throbs of daisy-waking EU Ties 
Touch the responsive heart to glad surprise 


All growing life makes Music: ripening corn 
Scatters quaint chimes of haunting melody 
Of glistening, bowing ears and leaf-blades bor 


Nature resounds with Music: the strong sea | te 
Is one vast instrument of wondrous range, ) 
Which pours abroad its music ceaselessly. j 


Everywhere Music : endless interchange' 
Of manifested song ; each season’s round 
Accompanied by cadence new and strange. 


Rhythmic, magnetic Music: the low sound 


Of rippling streamlet falls in sweet refrain ; 
And quivering pine-trees lead a fugue profound, 


Mysterious, magic Music: rustling rain 
Sobs symphonies ; the hidden pipes of Pan 
From all points echo their invoking strain. 


God’s thought flows down in Music. His vast pet 1a 
Of life called out of chaos by His Word 
Forms forth in music: nebula to man, 


And man to God. On angel-heights s bo | 
The song of songs, set free from earth Ue us 
The mighty song of triumph, rapture- 


Cosmical Music through the mystic Seven 
Vibrates eternally from star and A pus 
Reflecting here the harmonies of hea 


From grain of dust to the last symbolic e- a 


; is 
Creation chants evolving hymns $ p 
Ladder of sound up which men c? 


Margaret Theodor © 
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IS REINCARNATION TRUE? 


By ERNEST WOOD 


— 
SS o" 


| HERE is a curious tendency, which springs up now 
= H and again in our ranks, to criticise occasionally 
\ le early writings of Madame Blavatsky, and to take a 
| wisht in finding therein a certain amount of what 
|| night be called error. And yet the last few decades 
| twe taught us, again and ‘again, that where Madame 
‘Bhvatsky seemed wrong it was not really so, but that 


Hi 
d 
|| 


| we were wrong in misunderstanding what she wrote. 
| Ou present leaders have cleared up one by one many 
ind, | fle obscurities of her writings and doctrine, and now 
per them to us in pre-digested form in simple termi- 
| E since invented and perfected. We are beginning 
| ean that Madame Blavatsky was face to face, in her 


1 


A die 
C m launch, as gently as possible, the Ancient 
| TN More upon the world, with the stupendous 
io tare a conveying accurately to other minds, in a 


avet things yh; ost unknown to her, many unfamiliar 
B 


Which 

| Me J in she knew to be true, That she could have 
| m Words iN than many suppose is evident from 
| ate IN n a little article * My Books,’ which she 
* The ve Shortly before her passing from the 
fn € Quotats Says, with reference to /sis Unveiled: 
bung Quota 3 
d n ede pns misprints, every word of informa- 
Ke in jt RA comes from our eastern Masters, an 

; S been written by me under Their dicta- 
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that Were qa 
o ¢ 5 : i fact 
Witness the word ‘planet’ for ‘ cycle’ as oris: | 

ten, corrected by some unknown hand (i, 347), a “ont Nu 
mp gto 


And speaking of the proof ‘ corrections 
often made in her absence, she adds : 


which shows Buddha teaching that there is no rebirth 
planet (!!) when the contrary is asserted on page 348 Ont | "t 
Lord Buddha is said to teach how to ‘ avoid’ reincarnal d |! 
use of the word ‘planet’ for plane, of ‘monas’ mn [oh 
and the sense of the ideas sacrificed to grammatical fy mat iml 
changed by the substitution of wrong words and emni 

al 


punctuation, etc. 


gu 
de 1 lie 
Sir Thomas More and the Nilgiri Master, Who at | fen 
spoken of in Man: Whence, How and Whither as Ad Vg 
are both said to have taken part in the wriüni] ory 
Isis Unveiled, and They certainly understood what Tha] jg. 
were about, and most surely knew what They wee} [ha 
attempting to describe. And without deification on te | Bay 
one hand or irreverence on the other, we may say tiff 
Madame Blavatsky was at least this much advan | n 


that she could not deliberately pretend to e E 
where she had none. Yet sometimes smaller mp 


unable to leap the obstacles of terminology which bey at 
unusual difficulties of exposition involved, and B a 
intuit the meaning behind her words, strike their ws 
against the barriers, and blame her for the careless! a 


7 s ; have Up 
: ! th which they E 
ignorance or pretension W1 foothol wet iti 


themselves. Let us rather find what vane |k 
in the heap of rubbish that our imperfect wy att | tü 
raised in our path, so that presently we ite real] 


top and, peeping over, obtain a glimpse ° 
truth that she had explored. {R 

Perhaps in no subject more than that 0! ande 
tion has Madame Blavatsky been 50 mi 3 
Again and again we hear it said that Madam 
denied the truth of reincarnation whe? ° 
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i 
us qu jeast that she did not know it to be a 
ws | T Beco to affirm that she would not have 
n ly stated: It is not true, unless she had 
LM 7 if to be speaking truth. That she, a true 
|| herse the great Masters, could have pretended 
hich she did not possess, or could have 
mats | n. denied what she did not know to be false, is 


aM jud; and to say that she did not know of the Indian 
Cous MEUSTHUD 


| eliefs on t ; k. But did sh 
who at} jm so definitely in the same work. vun 


Aeris | gi reincarnation was not a fact? If so, then in the 
iting exe in which she was using the word, she spoke truly. 
at Thy! Jt us see what she has to say on the subject in /szs 
ey wet) Umi In the first volume, on page 351, Madame 
n on Ue i Blavatsky writes : 


say ttt} We now present a few fragments of this mysterious 
ivan] | tite of reincarnation—as distinct from metempsychosis— 

"| Mh we have from an authority. Reincarnation, i.e., the 
owl |. imrance. of the same individual, or rather of his astral 
- min} Mm twice on the same planet [plane], is nota rule in 


EN we; it is j i i 
hich i| Gi aie like the teratological phenomenon 


nable l. Here she indicates that the doctrine of reincarna- 
5 i a 5 à mysterious one, that it is not the same thing 
iu ges that she has it from an authority, 
a it e i$ prepared to give only a few fragments 
M cappe hat does She mean here by reincarnation ? 
eh lhe «. ence of the same astral monad, that is to say, 


each | e same nt: 
NL twice *€0 working in the same astral body; and 


NES this "s Same plane, is not a rule in nature. 
sinc Meo qj disagree with the highly philosophical 
qe VE Firgt “Incarnation that we have at the present 

ME ND 


A m We have the man living in what we 
tisy ody, on the higher mental plane. 
"My for birth he puts forth a ray (a 
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Ay | ij 
minute fragment of himself) into the ] UE 


0 E D 
world. That ray draws round itself the ST meyi je 


a matter ot "d d 

world or plane until it has gathered enough to ty} n 

mental auric egg for its new earth-lifo h^ js 
> After 


short stay necessary for this purpose, the tay 
i sciousness, not the whole ego, descends still 
i into the astral world, and again stays long enoa aif 
draw round itself enough matter of that plane tofu tf 
its astral auric egg. Once more the ray of conss | di 
ness descends on to the earth-plane, as it attachesi | ie 
to a body which is being prepared for birth, sothe e 
presently this centre of consciousness, this ‘I’ witaf le 
the body, is born and it looks forth and says: «malo 
i am I,” and it identifies itself with the body in whit} ¢ 

it sees and feels and thinks and moves. Then, si} le: 

grows in experience, it builds a new personality gall dii 
the ‘I,’ and, as its body grows, its counterpart ay Ml 
appears in the middle of the astral and the mentala i | hg 
eggs. This personality, when complete, manifest] 
its life its triple capacity of acting, feeling and thin) " 
all three of which ought to be developed in the o A 
of the life, and to be to some extent harmonised $ i 


personality grows to old age. 3 anys wi R 
el i: 
Ju 


Then the man dies. He loses hi 
But the counterpart remains on the as 
that he finds himself living, feeling an 
before, though he can no longer move t 
ical objects of the world that he has $5 qi; 
words, such part of him as is fitted w exist } he 
world as a conscious being survives: 
on for some time according to his pees " 
= the death of the astral body, and i m state: 
- on the mental plane, in the devacham" — 


an 


edd 
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at is the outcome of the higher emotions 
t he had during earth-life, and he has 
F Nue to move the objects of the lower 
| P. the ability to be swayed by lower feelings 
ations. And, once more, he loses his mental 
d af a ie mental plane, and all that is left of him is 
roy ETE of the man which qu put forth at the 
r | B nning of this cycle of necessity. Just as a swimmer, 
cll | jing from a high bank into a lake with cliffs on one 
hes iit | gie and a sandy beach on the other, must swim to the 
, sig ow shore on the opposite side or be drowned; so must 
? wit] te wul, the ego, the man, having plunged a ray of 
“Tal timet into birth, permit that ray to pass through the 
in vii | gue of necessity of that birth, through the mental to 
hen, si| Pian and then to the physical; through the physi- 
ity "m alto the astral and then to the mental, and through 
part j| ta back to its true parent—or else lose that birth 
atal aut Abgether, 
sini Then, when the personality has finished this cycle 
think pes and the ray is thus indrawn again, then 
he cuf Bruns, having left to it only such part of itself 
«ist [* E E to live in that high state—all that is 
AU enter aa a wise, and is fit to be immortal— 
Im NAM p immortal life of the true man, and 
iY Of the again, but enjoy for ever the im- 
Soo Wi UM ual life. Yet the same man, thus 
ull fy E Put forth a ray to enrich himself 
mq, S. exDerience; but it will be another 
AN ney au e, for that i is joined with its parent 
m eee again. The immortal 
dou dug the personal man does 
a Slender immortal man puts forth from 
ray from himself, until-he no 


| 
fter "i pars in 
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Ls more needs or seeks further experience m. 

the earth. He is then free from any qM a P. 

objects, having fully realised the greater a Wot F. 
j things of his spiritual life; he no longer E E. at ! 
i births; he is an Arhat and, as Madame Blavalgs i i 
: * At his death the Arhat is never reina i E 
i unless, of course, he chooses to descend, ay 
a 


So then, was not Madame Blavatsky right * pre 
ing that reincarnation, in the sense in which E. i 
the word, is not the rule, but the exception? m" E 
see how this bears out the rest of her statement 


ntt 
OU att M the 
subject : m 
It [reincarnation] is preceded by a violation of them} 
of harmony of nature, and happens only when the latter} ing 
ing to restore its disturbed equilibrium, violently throwsbil]: ths 
into earth-life the astral monad which had been tossed ait | li 
the circle of necessity by crime or accident. Thus mes| “N 
of abortion, of infants dying before a certain age, ando]. 
genital and incurable idiocy, nature's original design tomp i 
duce a perfect human being has been interrupted. Therekaf 
while the gross matter of each of these several entite g E 
fered to disperse itself at death through the Vin ji 
being, the immortal spirit and astral monad of the in T 2 
the latter having been set apart to animate a frames 
former to shed its divine light on the corporeal ond 
must try a second time to carry out the purpose 0 
intelligence. ie 


It is perfectly clear that the writer 18 heel 
ring to the reincarnation of the man in thes? 
body. She gives some of the reasons for ey 
calls reincarnation—what we usually now c si 
from the astral plane. We can easily $e 
there is in the personality at least some 
perience which is good enough for NC 
union with the immortal man, the whole be d 
a failure, and that this something €a? siena 
when the three principles of bodily expe? 


eal 
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ork together, or are to some extent har- 
p. earthly body is injured or destroyed 
Wl ised: has thus harmonised itself with 
tdt 1 yore th a new attempt must be made to 
3 | 1 Es the same Los d is 2m the EU 
lei | ome back enriched. 2 d ave RM 
| my ji words of the Christ as given 1n the Gospel-story 
m 1 ges ly the same manner, emphasising the divine 
i orker through bodies on earth, and 


he wd man within as a W E c 1 
IET) denying any recurrent incarnations of the personal man, 


tmi] lle ilusive and essentially decaying personalself. In 
| the Secret Doctrine, iii, 66, she writes : 


them] ‘The most suggestive of Christ's parables and “ dark say- 
ensi]. ings” is found in the explanation given by Him to His apos- 
wshi| tks about the blind man: ‘* Master, who did sin, this man or 
edoli| ts parents, that he was born blind?” Jesus answered: 
ines} "Neither hath this [blind, physical] man sinned nor his par- 
dott) als but that the works of [his] God should be made manifest 
atom} ihm" Manis the ‘tabernacle,’ the ‘ building’ only, of his 
herds} Cod; and of course it is not the temple but its inmate—the 
(55 | vic of God ’ (the conscious Ego, or Fifth Principle, Manas, 
hw 9 vehicle of the divine Monad or * God ')—that had sinned 
im iif te previous incarnation, and had thus brought the karma 
di 4 ae upon the new building. Thus Jesus spoke truly; 
tail ma. 0 day His followers have refused to understand the 


o credit Words à 
Pa of wisdom spoken. The Saviour is shown by His 
ets as tho 


tw cout 


Returni à 
at ut? E e fing (ER Once more to the text of /sis Unveiled, 
nto T It E me passage continues : 
jh 4 i ücim irm has been so far developed as to become active 
1 wi ve, there is no reincarnation on this earth, for 


TS Darts 
ig Capable e triune man have been united together, 
of running the race, 


e Words € 
4 7 Must a 


'there is no reincarnation on this 
dd “for this personality”. Now, 
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"E 
ee 


what is this race of which she speaks ? 
this we may turn to pages 345 and 346 T agi, 


of | 

volume : the ta, 1 

i} 

This philosophy teaches that natur Lo 

work unfinished ; if baffled at the first atiera d leaves h l d 
When she evolves a human embryo, the in! et 

man shall be perfected—physically, intellectually ae taf is 

A Shi p imn 

to unfold, ripen, and be harmoniously balanced ; his du à E 

Ns 

Ccessi! f 

Mare i 

tor dati | i 


tion and reincarnation; only on other and inferior phi, 
[planes], never on this one. 


Ba B 


That he is capable of running the race meanstit) 3 
he is capable of entering the immortal life and shat f 
in that effort of the man within, who is atone 
father and himself, to gain that immortality whit 
called Arhatship. The average Hindi greatly feats (i 
opposite possibility, his sinking back into a p. T 
dition of life, or becoming a Bhita or Spook, an un" : m 
presi | “thr 


some class of entities left severely alone by se di 
birth is rega! à li 
or liber? a 


carnatiné yl E 


Our author does not say that when d 
united his three parts and has perfected o£ i| 
his human or personal nature, he has int 1 asl 
and become an Arhat, but that he is capab’ mort? 
iega foo De BONN of ieS impe 
There is a vast field of growth between the? 


B 


É; 
| 
) 
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he perfection of an Arhat, as we may 


“aot and t UEM 
, m explanauon : 
by 


gt when t n, as in the idiot, the trinity has not 
B nad, a Ree al spark which illuminates it has 
completed, ihe earthly plane as it was frustrated in its 
ro Otherwise, the mortal or astral, and the 
Edo souls, could not progress in unison and 
t n or phere [plane] above. 
1} sso 
Tht gs SO fone d 
wag the rudimen 


ess having : 
| a d shape of a dumb animal—say an orang-outang, or 
: 


J| ean elephant, one of the most intellectual of brutes—that 

y e n cannot skip over the physical and intellectual 
No dto of the terrestrial man, and be suddenly ushered into 
‘1 itespiritual sphere above. 


| ‘nvin the lower animals can do so, it must pass into 
hornet 2i thtough the highest order of animals, such as the 
j| otang or the elephant, and is this not what we 
| iy 4 mean by reincarnation? And does she not mean 
1 a e of which the personality is built in the 
b E. We" mental planes cannot enter into the 
| ota a above (the higher mental, the plane of 

“though fhe en or at any other time, without passing 
d evelopment of the intellect in the human 


N | E f 0m ? y 
| oe She winds up with a strong statement 
of temcarnation . 
0 need t. ; 
d e remark that even if [regarded as] hypotheti- 


RARO m idi thers 
85 strictly amine RN ridiculous than many 0 


Ore 

"Weng, Pasage and we have done. On page 
EU 

mu formo, p. 
3 this Planet foal e believed in by the Buddhists, is not a 
vele], for, more than any other people, the 
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Buddhistical philosopher appreciated the great: 
cycles. At dog d 


It is on this paragraph that Mada 
comments in the note to ‘ My Books’. 


Witness the word ‘planet’ for ‘cycle’ a | 
written, corrected by an unknown hand, a‘ Consens Origina d 
shows Buddha teaching that there is no lon y 


I rebirth on this 
ne the celery sre o ple au 

And the cycle that is here mentioned js agam D 
cycle of necessity, which the ray must go through utl 1 
course of one birth. | a 

There is thus more than enough to show th | 3 
Madame Blavatsky, at the time of writing /sis Ung] 
had nothing to say against the great truth of reincamdis| 
as we hold it to-day, and she certainly did knowa ge 
deal about the cycle of birth. Is it not clear that} 
writer desired most emphatically to deny the docti] - 
metempsychosis, but yet not launch suddenly upmey - 
unprepared world the full and staggering truth? be | ; 
more is this evident when we are told, in the mist] 
a mass of misunderstanding, by Colonel Olcott, that ‘| 
passages relating to the subject were approved, i K E 
actually written, by one of the Mahatmas. He ; 
in Old Diary Leaves, i, 288 : 


ssglaterté | 

Why she and I were permitted to put ine hell 
into Isis, and, especially, why it was made to D ! 
tainly a 
what we now accept as the truth about Rein 


genet! 
bid us keep silent about it ; nor resort to any Mee 


me Blava, 


d sut 
Madame Blavatsky was not a tyto in f 
ahatma was not ignorant, for We EE 
"s Invisible Helpers that an Initia 
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.. required to learn, not theoretically but of 


T red 
M m jegre A and direct knowledge, of the truth of 
v | ps ow cer The conclusion is obvious; Madame 
ah peer neither deceiving nor deceived ; but she 
Í pat A oo d in this, as in many other ofthe 
ps she offered to an unprepared world. 

Jen 


a 

wi 
S Blarg | 
he Lal | 
i Ernest Wood 


a geal 
trined | 
pone | 


NEAR BISKRA 


} The sun withdrawing from the barren lands, 

- Alonely Arab bows above the sands 
And prays unto the Prophet, head on hands. 
P me uel Words, within the desert spell, 
te the ocean echoes in a shell, 

mmingling with the camel’s fitful bell. 


Be 
E Where lies the city like a flower, 


dn a pu its slender jewelled tower 
E 3 € Muezzin cries the sacred hour, 
Toning ¢ b forth from earth to evening star, 
la AT Othe Faithful near and far: 
P I'Allah Akbar 
m Alahu Akbar 


G. W. 
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: THE RIGHT OF CRITICISM 


By A. J. WILLSON 


| 

E 
WE are often told not to criticise, but it does pj i 
; seem to have been explained 1o people pt a 
criticism does harm. They have merely had it isis | b. 
4 upon very strongly that they must not criticise, andthe | s 
E it is impertinent to criticise their neighbours, Ths|- 
ES ' so diametrically opposed to the civic virtue of rege]. is 
sibility and seems so in a line with the remarkolb| | 
first murderer: * Am I my brother's keeper?" tef al 
many excellent members of the T. S. rebel sim] - 
against the teaching. Quite naturally and rightly n 
as it seems to me. Also many criticisms appear it l i 
T. S. organs and other papers, and if the anathet | k 
against criticism were effective in putting a stop bed 
crimination between right and wrong action, spe | t 
and editors would both stop tongue and pen. " 
A little explanation, which wil! easily beu™ | 
stood by those who have read Thought Pow , 
and Culture, may help us to understand bette! : 
meant by not criticising. ‘It is a hard saying for T 
of the T. S. who have not yet determine o 
every little sin however dear, and to parè awf 
_ virtue that threatens from its excess to tur” s i 
: and yet strongly desire to help. forwar ji i P 

is for these we wish to explain. It A d 


gr ; Its cont 
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| ÉL i the workings of human nature that makes the 
| a 

| der decla à 
| isecience shows us how often we are wrong in our 


| icism of conduct. Half the man’s actions and half his ' 
oes) quos for acting are alike hidden from us, and whena 
le wb] mer of the veil lifts, we may sometimes have to hail 
ins! ga hero one whom we have looked down upon as a 
andthe 1 stamp. 
This} But apart from this there is, in the power of thought 
tee if a Very grave reason against ordinary criticism, 
k offi ic means fixing on the bad points and thinking and 
E te | ing them over, 
tn 1 Those of us who believe in the power of thought 
yr | tie vividly that we increase the power for good or 
P | lof that about which we think 
| i : 
4 i M Ne revolve and the panorama of life 
" | tenton on io : : our duty to look with wide-eyed 
tk things * "am m we confuse right and wrong we 
e truth is not in us. In order to 


JL thing 
adë Mn 
Gu | m j N to truth, we have to test all things and 
whi N night” a mistakes, So we properly decide: “ This 

a " pons on every action that comes 

®sthe ms decided we must take care. 

teady m Es edge, discrimination of the Path. 
hib free nde UP our mind that we will throw 
* to Suard our nature on the side of good, and 
We mus against wasting any force on evil. 
Put out enough force to make up 
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48 THE THEOSOPHIST | 
our mind as to the good or evil tendency of 3 | 
word that comes before us, we must at aon at att cf 
i i : Ut ofa 
force from that which we judge to be evil therwig. M 
make ourselves in part responsible for it. Mos he i 
on examining the evil, thinking about it, talking N 
it, drawn by the terrible attraction of dislike, mij 
this that our teachers warn us against go cost 
They do not warn us against discrimination; jaf’ 
merely charge us not to ‘use our power of thou] 
increase the evil in the world. We can thinkabuig|- 
talk about the good, morning, noon and night; but kiu 
beware of talking of evil things * lest they gain ii 
nion" over the man in whom we see them, asol 


D: 
" 


| | 
| 


ourselves. ; 
In cases where it is our public or private dij: 
interfere, the skilled use of thought becomes ile 
rapier in the hand of a master of fence. Enough 
is put forth to turn the evil aside and, where post 
transmute it into good; but, as also in Japanese 118 
the destructive force must come from the other s 
Our force is consecrated to the service of good un I 
The ideas involved are somewhat Wo » ia 
followed a little way they may enable us to B. f 
the constant reiteration of the dangers of c | 
to learn to avoid them, lest our “ thoughts ^ 
army and bear [us] off " as captive slaves. 


A, J, Will 


| 
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CONSCIOUSNESS AS CONDITIONED 
BY THE BODY 


By CHARLES J. Wurrpy, M. D. 


Wa 

r iB E^ oks have been written on the subject of the 
1 | tay ote with T Soul or Mind to Body, and, doubtless, 
fiama Ul be written before the difficult problem 
| nitively 1 

ps | Shabe ved. But, of late, considerable pro- à 
| Tate i Made towards an intelligible standpoint; 
| "uy n S much may be said, that the nineteenth » 
| 

| 

| 


i m [1 9 : 
T. tbsoleta = Psychology without the soul" 1s 
at an 


eae can be no relations between an 

entity; modern psychologists find the 
SUE 

* Soul’s real existence indispensable to 
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1 


explain the facts they have to deal With ;. it is th 


an assumption as legitimate as that of the eth “a 5 
. ee er i Y ‘tot 
electron is to the physicist. Mc Dougal] itn gf à 


as a bey 1 ; con 
ACitieg fy, E 


| soul—a wider term than mind, by the Way—« 
| 


that possesses, or is the sum of, enduring an 
‘thoughts, feelings, and efforts of determinate 


| 


| MS ^H : P kinds E 
of definite capacities for psychical activity ang m 
| physical interaction”. But Consciousness must M 


identified with the soul, nor even with mind, in neith Di 
of which is it met with in its pure form. Pur mf 
sciousness, or simple awareness, is not a fact of exi] 9 
ence but an abstract conception; we know nothing} ™ 
consciousness otherwise than as a strictly conilig]| ™ 
activity. As such I shall accordingly deal wiht 
and the first point that is to be noted about it sik 
it is of real value to its possessor. This mays) 
bé inferred from the fact that the higher we nsu 
x. the evolutionary scale of species, the higher the dae [i 
d of consciousness we find organised and mani) ua 
i If consciousness were not a real power, i: E 
- no difference to its possessor, it would haveno M" 
al value," and its long slow evolution would b | 
taken place. On the contrary, it is hardly too n 
say that the provision of means for the We 
widening of consciousness, and for the e 
tension of its power, seems to be a paramoun 
organic, if not of cosmic evolution. NM. 
Here, on the threshold of our subject 
by a question of the very first importance. : 
cisely do we mean by the evolution of E 
Is consciousness a mere product of tip atit 
ism? Ihave already indicated my belie 


~ . * er a 
- - Qonsciousness is, so far as our eV y 


cious E 


exi 
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n 
roduct of the conjoint activity of the 
al, Except under very rare and special 
[es we have, during our earthly lives, no 
E in which the co-operation of soul and 
al msi rot necessarily involved, although, probably, the 
| in which the two factors contribute toa 
a act of consciousness varies considerably according 
| iis nature, Some states of consciousness are predo- 
Jl nantly physical in origin, others almost purely psych- 
y R “id, Mo Dougall even suggests that there may be 
ani HS of consciousness to which the physical organism 
hinge utes merely their point of departure, but this 
diw Hem need not detain us here. Not much need 
wit | ead in favour of the conclusion that ordinary con- 
IU us isconditioned by bodily changes. To quote 

y ste} 


k 
um 
5 

| 
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2 iv] We have such facts as th eli 
M. ne dependence of our feelings 
| s E hunger, repletion, the state of the stomachi 
8 Me m impure àin, cold and warmth, stimu- 
28, y injuries, disease, sleep, advancin 
feline ences extend not merely to the Gente 
amt n to such familiar exhibitions as after- 
esthelic f to the highest emotions of the mind— 
dim of brain fens and moral sensibility. ... The 
| Perfectly established indacti mae 
Jd Conversely, to quot 
Es. quote the same authority : 
ence 
: n Sous] canal changes upon the body is sup- 
n Müde the e dil Stimony. Sudden outbursts of 
teat mental 4”. functions. Fear paralyses the 


ld severe TOA eee enfeebles all the organs. 


fay, à n e 
E Mable to Heal mus happy outward circumstan- 


n : : ; ; 
3 M Which " as their partnership continues, is 
b Te Seems to be no escaping. 
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‘| It is far from easy, however, to form — 
: provisional conception of the mode in a 
7 interaction takes place. The first thing ich tfs 
| to realise is that, as Bradley puts it « We band et 
i P 1t ^ mere yo | ij 


will never act upon bare.mind," nor bare mindy) w 
mere body. But both mere body and bare ming nib) 
| realities but abstractions. Whether they exist tal 
more than doubtful; at all events they are not met 
in our actual experience. The living human body fel i 
presumably all living bodies, human and sub; | 
too) has, in virtue of the fact that it lives, a psy t 
' as well as a physical existence. And, similarly 
human soul has a substantial as well as a psychi 
lence. The body has a mind of its own, distincti 
the personal consciousness, although no doubt it oma} 
utes to ithat consciousness. And the mind hay} 
believe, a body of its own, distinct from the body thi} 
visible and tangible. To say that the mind hasat 
is, after all, merely to recognise thought as a rally 
energy, since there is an unmistakable tendenoj 
modern physics to identify substance and energ: 
body and the mind, or, to use a wider and vag! wall 
the body and the soul, are therefore, although m 2 
of widely diverse nature and function, by n 
devoid of any common factor. Action 2 
offa oncelVe 
between them, however, difficult. to © Rs 
unthinkable, But the gulf between ne. 


TT aa a t t EP 


conne 


= of intermediate nature. 
ably small as it is, isno longer ae, 


ert particle, but as a system of infi 


Yi 
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1 corpuscles revolving at a speed of 
and eighty thousand miles a 
1 positively charged electron. 
ou nditions these corpuscles, which in size 
tai A times less than that of an atom of 

ape from their atomic orbits by radiation. 
m of them undoubtedly permeate the 
| or! 4 the material environment, and Henry 
net wig ets ork on Psychic Phenomena, adduces 


| 1 a wW . . 
aa 3 for the belief that our physical bodies 
)- UT» 


| guy reasons ; ; 
«| ge duplicated by a finer ethereal organism built up of 
1 psych i 
P de radioactive corpuscles. 


Wl A body of this kind would of course be quite im- 
atte) geeatible to our ordinary senses; it would occupy the 
eal  itestices of the coarse-grained physical organism with 
j isl | leumost facility ; and, finally, if it served asa-medium | 
qy tal} nem the soul and the body, it would place at the 
as alt Lil of the will an inconceivable amount of energy. 
a {wal ft thas been estimated by Lord Kelvin that the 
dens} ft of energy locked up in a single grain of Hydro- | 
g HF would suffice to lift a weight of a million tons more 
a hundred feet, the bulk of this energy being. 
4 NM presumably, by the movements of its 
im and Boo In his essay on Animal Mag- 
aiT T Schopenhauer adduces two well- — 
Müced 3 cases, In one of which a certain woman 
ae ae of the needle of a compass by | 
Tun Caused s; E it, while, in the second,. another | 
“eng Quite Eur Inovements by turning her head. 
“teptible fe that the will could produce N 
bject, eo by direct action upon an inert 
ight do Rot beyond the bounds of possibility 
ey through the medium of an ethereal 


ectrica 
one hundred 
nd a centra 


rgy. 


— 
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body. And many of the familiar Phenome Ae 
séances might, as Henry Frank SUPR Na Of n 
intelligible in the light of this hypothesis Prove w[. 

The next point to which I Wish to | 
is also of a speculative nature. In aan E. 
body I suggested that it has probably 4 n d | , 
of its own, a consciousness which may be E. 4 
the fusion of those of the myriads of "e 
cells of which it is made up. I cannot go ith | 
evidence favouring this supposition, but such eviden T 
nevertheless abounds. The phenomena of here 
growth, functional activity, and the repair of ding ji 
tissues and organs, irresistibly suggest a psychics} 4 
N and a purposive control “If we knew hi 4 
much chemistry as the liver has known these fel | 
million years past," says Dr. Woods Hutchinson, | 3 
secrets of the universe would lie before us like anoj t 
book." Of course a statement like that is not mew} 
T be taken au pied de la lettre, but it isa picturesque) 
ao tration of what I am trying to convey, namely, UL 
EC body has a mind of its own distinct from the p's") 
1 mind, generally lying below the threshold » 
personal consciousness, but sometimes We ti 
sphere. Similarly, I suggest, the soul has presu t 
consciousness of its own, generally above the E. 
of the personal consciousness, but occasionally a ; 
E ing to its contents, or even merging momenti?" 1 
em with. Thus, as I conceive it, the probien P. 
consciousness involves the co-operation el E : 
tors, first the body, mainly physical but not E 
so; second the soul, mainly but not exclus" 
ical; and, as the connecting link or in 
— these extremes, the supra-physical, € 


ll ilis | 


ji 8 


i 


there 3 1 
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whose existence I venture to assume, 
however, I shall not on this occasion have 
a say, as we know so little about it. That 
ore be concerned in the production of conscious- 
É of ee” however suggested by the phenomenon of ex- 
in| 5 Y sensitivit¥, experimentally produced by de 
- grorise This observer found that in certain states of 
S luminous mist, visible to clairvoyants, 


VUE gars around the body of the subject, and that cutane- 


j tus 


d f | rithea The ethereal body may also be perhaps 
ai of those mental images which Baraduc of Paris 
" fo have reproduced by photography, although I 
; a 2 m4 position to vouch for the authenticity of the 
pesi? } in question, S 
dot E how to the consideration of the physical 
all’) CN problem, the first point to note is that con- 
undi li E. evoked by processes culminating in that 
| my ihrer NA which forms the surface of the 
af atk ; of the brain, Rather, I should say, in 
Rt of Petsons, processes culminating in the grey 
CM 


: lett half of the brain, and in left-handed 


_ cUrioug us a the right half of the brain. For 

» ‘rom the materialistic standpoint, 

at we only think with one side of 

: tih. ne of our two brains, that is to say. 
, P emisph, ded person may have the whole of 
b. “re destroyed by disease, and his 
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mental faculties may remain unimpaired 
will of course lose all power and feeling in hig le 
and leg. There is no appreciable difference à 
i | the grey matter on the left and tight hemisphere, i 
we think with the one and not with the other. mY 4 
The mere existence of living and healthy 600) my A 
ter is not, then, sufficient to produce consciousness; i | 
co-operation of some other factor is essential tothatregy lm 
It certainly looks as though the soul were this factor, a fe 
if the soul entered into some intimate relation with tte | laf 
grey matter on one side, and left the other unusel a l 
inert. If it were true that the grey matter of the ban ff 
“secretes thought as the liver secretes bile,” thenw| mp 
should expect the amount of thought manifested bi} es 
man to be reduced by fifty per cent when half of det] 5 
matter had been destroyed by disease, whereas i fhe 1 

. not be reduced at all. We should expect intellect i 
| power to vary directly as the size of the brain, but hss) 9 
i not the case. On the contrary, Karl Pearson, as 
sult of the analysis of 2,100 male and 1,034 fe 


| 

| weights, concludes that there is no evidence that 5 
| T “intellectual 

" 


"m 


te loess 


E E EO A A OES ONE EAE m E 


A 


an 


weight is sensibly correlated wit! a 
The fact seems to be that we all have mor? P 
ter than we make use of. Meyners calculates ; 

central nervous system contains 3,000 millio Ks 
| cells, 1,200 million of these being situatedint " 
_ 10 million in the small brain, or cerebellum, do 
| mainder are distributed in the spinal cord A ier 
_ Microscopic examination of the Ee) hat it que 
covers the surface of the brain shows ybe e 
. mainly of layers of such cells, which ie ivi d 
ed as minute masses of living protoples 


NE aote" 
numerous fibrils which interlace with one p 


MIU. 
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‘els are continuous with the nerves which 
e D 8 towards the skin, muscles, and other 
0 E o through the brain and spinal cord. 

ass of the brain's bulk is made up of such 
d A typical nerve cell, or zeurone, consists 
i "- d mass of protoplasm with one main pro- 
El a B ous with a nerve tract and other branching 
W o interlacing with those of is neighbon g 
na is of disturbance, set by external stimuli of various 
‘thik | hnds, are constantly travelling up the nerves of sensa- 


| 


88} t los 


Sed ant 4 tion 
i of the grey matter of the brain. The great 
enn Miriy of these nerve impulses affect only im- 
ed bya | peeptibly our state of consciousness: it is only 
hegy | tise which cause a considerable or sudden change in 
; itm | he mrmal course of events to which we attend and 
lei | ond by action, immediate or deferred as the case 
isi pte be 
der] - lheneurones, or nerve cells, are of two main 
lew] P the Sensory neurones which receive impressions 
“N ee rooh the nerves of sensation, and the 
Be to the s transmit them through the motor 
| * nerve m. Cb And it is now believed that 
Ir they a Ses which evoke consciousness do so 
md fe eo from the sensory neurones 
NS whic m, and before entering the motor 
Pass them on to the muscles if action 
Sas n Point is of the utmost interest and 
"7 Of the Was, until recently, supposed that 
: snos bone or nerve cell was the seat 
j ist ‘ a describing the neurone, I said 
lg a central body with a number of 


3 | Proces 7 
4 seS Which are really prolongations 


ensue, 


fom the surface and interior of the body to the- 
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of its living protoplasm. Some of thes 
end in a brush-like structure of fine twi 
minating in a tiny knob. These brush, 


"M n 
Y-Surt 


Wh o 
. ng One b 
the branches of another cell. In either case the al r 


isa linking up of two separate neurones, and the pol ol 
of junction is called a synapse. Between the opal m 
parts of two neurones constituting such a synapse the} ses 
is probably a thin layer of highly-specialised cements} jy 
substance, the so-called “psycho-physical substan’ 
and it is believed that the passage of the nerve-impils} dn 
through this layer, from one neurone to another, isi | ile 
physical concomitant of consciousness. The nervei |. vio 
pulse in traversing a synapse encounters a resistaiy i 
and in the overcoming of this resistance conscious à 
is ‘generated,’ as light is generated by the passe fe 
an electric current through the filament of an ini E 
scentlamp. Thatis the modern theory, and an E 
ly pretty theory, too; but by no means favourable L 
materialistic view of the origin of mind. For 3 
synapses are scattered through the grey i. i E 
points of junction of innumerable neurones, E. 
these scattered points and not at an 
the sparks of consciousness are generated, 
the soul do they come together, as We oe 
do, so as to constitute a single personality si 
bers, feels, wills, and builds up its life-exr 3 
an ordered whole? 

Some further points must 
reference to these highly-interesting $ ich b 
a nerve-impulse traverses a synaps? y E 


E 


e mentior 
tracto 
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| y coN z MEE encounters a considerable 
s rM and has to force its path, so 
p. next impulse that comes that way 
ough somewhat more easily, and the degree 
E. accompanying the transit will be 
y less acute. After frequent repetition 

transits, the resistance of the synapse will be 
PU minimum : the nerve-impulse will flow 
"M o smoothly and uninterruptedly : no conscious- 
‘ i| vs will be evoked. The psychological aspect of this 
meni |jhysiological change 1s, of course, the oft-cited fact that, 
ane! |. whereas familiar mental processes can be carried on 
impis| | iinost automatically, new and untried ones monopolise 
1, ist} entin while they are going on. This gradual dimin- 
vei |. vin of the resisting power of the junctions between 
sista} mnecedlls gives us a rough idea of the way in which 
jou} tenerve-impulses find their way through the labyrinth- 
ssl te maze of the brain. A weak impulse will on 
ince) tl, naturally flow smoothly through the compara- 


thr 


ie t| ni Su 
he poy duced to a 


n bat] ben ltaversed before. It will result in some familiar 
inel "tor action, if it have any immediately perceptible 
ET M E impulse will find this smooth road 
toming P. will spread into less familiar pathways, 

seil tting its yy 9 moderate resistance of the synapses 
that j P farther E. A very strong impulse will spread 
p re^ am s s 9pen up untried paths like a veritable 
$ a degree of consciousness that will be 


linear. 

"A pj 
hug, tense, ideas that come in the light of a 
"le i oh RM perhaps of revolutionary signi- 
o imply "e the person concerned. Not that I 
Ds of thi at the process is adequately described 
55 kind, Possibly this is only one half, 


xtc hey narrow channel of nerve tracts that have so often - 
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and not the more important half. There ie 
for suspecting that the direction of the flo p w 
impulses through the brain may to MN Te | gt 
modified by the intervention of the will, ti] sa 
The simplest and most obvious ma a" 
will is what we call attention; and 
means of attention the waves of nerve energy my. |... 
drawn from the path of least, to one of greater veal E 
be made to flow «phill, so to speak. This e 
closely related to the exclusive nature of attentis | 
everybody knows that it is impossible to alten | 
closely to more-than one thing at a time. m m 
is listening intently for the approach of a certain {ai | 


9 lI â 
Manifestation E 
1t see | 

OS hat f gp 


Soldiers in the firing line are so engrossed by the | a 
excitement of battle, that they may be severely wound x 
without feeling anything at the time. Consequent f | 
so long as the attention is kept fixed upon a gwiji 
mental or perceptual object, only that portion oft 
brain which is directly or indirectly involve hs 
function at all, All the other parts of the brem 1 3 
inhibited; all the free energy of the brain T 
drained out of them into that system of nerve E 
which the ideas or sensations under the focus Ww à 
tion pertain. So long, for example, as the oi ET 
is concentrated upon a sound, say 2 " "m vl ù 
all the available energy in the bral Ry a 
wards the auditory centre, and sprea 

path of least resistance through the chante 
therefrom. An impulse to get up and dano? 


n wi 


ee t. 
which may or may not be carried into te M m 
Now, itis wellnigh impossible to ^^. gg 
direction of attention is determined by P d 
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| gl 
In cat be ex 


plained in mechanical terms. Here, 
MOT here, the psychic factor comes in, and 
| ai any dispensability and power. If, therefore, as 
J fests t à above, the direction of the flow of the 
| jwe sugg E brain follows the lead of attention, it 
E psychic factor takes the lead in deter- 
activity of the brain. But it does far more 
all probability : it also takes the lead in 
the organisation and growth of the brain. 


{| 
anne 
ce i e 
3 | n this in 
| jiermining 
wg It is a fact whose importance cannot be 
| jerestimated, that we do all of us, in great measure, 
| mle our own brains. But, before dealing with this im- 
} want matter, I should like to explain further my view 
| so the mode in which, through the partial control of 
| ientin, the soul manifests its power over the body. 
| | wy its partial control, because it is evident that, in 
wa f te case of most people, attention is largely determined 
| iogh their sensations by the objects and events of 
| outside world. But so long as, and to the extent 


M i$ the case, that the attention is at the mercy 


; and only in so far as these are expressed 
he body, will that life be truly human and 


j icant. 


; e dfe o 
A i ft 
A) ois 


desti 
ned to become a great composer. His father 


4 | 3 3 We Wi 

r tian a Suppose, like the father of Mozart, a 
| «thay a “nsiderable talent, and his mother a woman 

: temperament. He inherits, therefore, 
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an organism exquisitely adapted to 
strument of his musical soul, his genius 
shall once have been awakened. Let ism 
such a boy is taken to a concert, where he hea 1 
first time a magnificent performance of -— | 
ninth Symphony. His brain, like all oum Me 
brains, may be likened to a house fitted with à 4 
lamps and with its own dynamo, so arranged m | 
one room is illuminated all the others are m 
and automatically switched off until the full A 
the available current is concentrated upon that diss 
room. As the light in that one room rises, thating| lil 
the others grows dim, because the current is drain} tio 
into the wires that supply the former. Now,whilesd | aly 
a boy is listening to the strains of the symphony, tef #e 
part of his brain which, being congenitally the sl jn 
est and best developed, may be compared to the largs h 
and handsomest room in the house—we will all} ™ 
the music room—will be irradiated by its own ues f eh 
activity, drawing to itself all the free energy steal » 
up through the sensory nerves into the brain. "ik 
only so, but there will be a correspondingly "m 
intense emotional and intellectual consciousness M 
beauty and significance of the music ; the o 
be absorbed in the contemplation, and the soi " " 
enjoyment of these. It will be as if the soul, s! ai 
awakened, were whispering from the silence d 
lurks to the personal consciousness ° db 
composer: “Yes, listen carefully, grecii TA 
let a single note escape you. This 18 wha 


become t 


thiné 
born for, what you can do better than p 
alone will make life worth liviné for y "T 
jike yaa 


such beauty and harmony as this, 
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| i s different, because you e not ee but 
| gei? and ], ot; rather, I and you, I the soul and 
| sth ou instrument. Attend ! attend! attend!” 

d no doubt, yet, I believe, accurately 
cture to ourselves that reinforcement 
M purely psychical output of will, which, 
i P eos ends, in favourable cases, in 


|| " | 
M y "il elisatíon of the highest innate capacity, and 
at Whey T Me : : 

aia the subjection of body to mind. 


owg] Now, if it be once admitted, as no believer in the 
hat os | estence and superiority ot the soul will care to deny, 
ating | bi attention is at least in part a manifestation of psy- 
drin | dic as distinct from merely cerebral activity, 1t inevit- 
lesut | aly follows that the soul as such takes an active part in 
vy enining thelines followed by the structural devel- 
sting} ment of the brain. For, to quote a medical writer, 
Jarg “he personal will is a specific brain stimulus more 
puli] than all the afferent (or sensory) stimuli to- 
ines] 3 let in producing changes in brain matter by which 
mandi iin acquires new powers". Under the stimulus 


n. i| 


i [t will the nerve cells actuated thereby send out 
iid at “meh their Branched processes new filaments valde 
S 1 | L titherto unconnected nerve centres, thus linking 
abu P and binding them into co-ordinate systems. 
ji 1 M Writer iust quoted (Dr. W. H. Thomson) 
i à : (AN child by practice learns to use its hands 
Make con E libres by the thousand grow down 

Cord,” sections with the motor centres in the 
‘the ains as also a fact familiar to physiologists 
v highly cultivated men show much 
depth 0 p » the convolutions with much 

v P fissures” than those of average 
5 I5 no doubt attributable to the extra 


i I coN 


estined 


ey. = 
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growth produced in the grey matter of gy 
the stimulus of the will, acting through beg 
habit of attention. For it is a fact i disci 
membering that the structure of the brain d | 
or predetermined at birth. Especially iş M 
: ; S this the} 
regards that part of it which Comprises the e "a 3 
highest or association level, that which cuj I 
organises the lower congenital centres igi, N 
which work together, constituting new disposi P 
modes of action peculiar to the individual. | 
It is in learning to do things which require syal du 
and concentrated effort that these changes in the hil the 
portions of the grey matter are brought about. “(| lie 
tion is essentially the putting forth of psychical pre} i 
to modify the course of physical events”; and j| ad 
first. event so modified is the actual growth oh] 
brain. For, says Mc Dougall: “ Clear conscious) dn 
and conation are invariable concomitants of prow} tt 
that occur in nervous elements not yet organist 
fixed systems; and whenever a new path hs? iN 
forced through the untrodden jungle of ner’ “a 1 
there and there only is conscious effort, true RE 
activity involved.” It is therefore not claiming | 
much for the soul to say that, by its reintorc 3 
attention, it takes a leading part in the pt ti 
the brain, or at least of that highest and E. | io 
region of the brain upon which are largely E ot? 
powers and characteristics which distingui 
dividual from another. : 
I should like now to describe yo 
I have gleaned of the mode in which pe ass n 
place. For, of course, perception E ie min ^ 
thought; one might call it the food 0 E 


| 
| 
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a its raw material. When a sensory nerve E 
ad, say by a touch on the skin, a molecular 
roduced in. the nerve filaments which end 
3 wave or impulse travels up through the 
e nerve towards the brain. Such waves 
ewhat_slowly, at the rate.of 160 to 180 feet | 


o au. 


E 
| 
E 


mi gil 


j 7 grs ó ERG nts 
mu] go One must think of the brain as receiving | 


| 
Sys | nature : ; i 
i Est stream of sensory impulses, derived from | 

nt a 1 1 
| m sources, most of which pass unnoticed, no 


1 


e sea E d Their main function may be to pass on through 
ve hie] thebrain and the motor nerves to the muscles, keeping 
“Chef lisse toned up for action when required. But whenan -~ 
| impulse of exceptional intensity is sent up, it demands 
receives attention at once. 
h of} Imagine for example a man standing in a road ona 
cious} ta night, who suddenly sees the light of an approaching 
pese] ta, The light impinging on his retina produces changes 
T a whose effects are transmitted through the optic 
as {0 P to the centre of vision at the back of the brain. 
| EU change is in fact produced in the nerve im- 
| E. us this area and traversing the synapses 
Ms is this change that attracts the attention of 
Wakened; the mind is, in Binet’s ex- 
^ 8 “dialyser’ of the nerve undulation, 
à Constant element which conveys nothing 
yng bare the new element which corres- 
ee ; S The object to be perceived is,” 
edup ced in the nerve current. It is as 
ety ic H and it must be made to go forth from 
Bs. e This last is the work of the mind. 
vha eal with a still more obscure prob- 
1S generally called the subconscious 
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| 


mind or self. I have already called attentig " 
n 0 tf \ 


fact that owing to our inability to attend tom ' 
one subject at a time, only a small minority fg 1 | 
numerable impressions which are constantly ki 
. = . . pou 
into the brain from the outside world, as xl i a 
the various internal organs, come within the i » 
consciousness. It must not, however, be — 
only those impressions to which we consciously aty 
achieve entrance to the mind or produce any gis} | 
thereon. On the contrary, the evidence points rai, 
to the conclusion that every vague sensation of foxy} v 
taste, odour, sound, pleasure, discomfort, whetherhed| | 
ed or not, attains its goal in the mind and leavesis f 
permanent impress behind. The subconscious mind FP 
or transliminal self, is fed and energised by the) 
innumerable unheeded sense-waves from withoutaiy 
within, and possibly by influences from other sours 
a subtler and more mysterious kind. Thus theres | i 
every human being a duality : on the one m 
waking life, consisting of that thin central E à 
events and actions to which we “ give our minds i i | 
on the other, a much more massive sub M 
always growing in volume and power, Tas 
apparently awaiting the chance to assert itse E 
its favoured rival. For it seems that there Ee t 
antagonism between the waking and |. 
self ; each strives to get or keep the upper : 
one increases the other is diminished. mgl 
has aptly been compared by Sidis to a "n 
flowing through the ocean, continous t at S 
a measure distinct. In certain on 
transliminal self not merely encroach NS 
ing self, but even ousts it altogether 1° 


\ 
[ 
| 
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pyscloUSNES®: 
E f spurious personality of its own. Such are 
hy gt sort 0 of alternating personality, of which so 


go 

teli | estan i M heard of late. 
the af uh a th mentioning, also, that the most powerful 
bowi | ys essions upon the subconsciousness ap- 
a8 tg |. af sind Imp duced through the medium of thos 
focuy | ger io be those pro u il—which x 
m B oor example, that of smell—w ic are of com- 
vai]. uade little importance from the point of view of 
y ell tie waking sel. Everybody knows how the scent of 
3 rahe] ome particular flower may call up vivid recollections 
f tn | a childhood which for years have been buried in 
erbe] dion. For the transliminal self never sleeps nor 
ingets; and childhood is one of the periods—adolescence, 
| the grand climacteric, and old age are others—in which 
y hsf is impressionability or activity is at a higher than the 
hout aul wmal level. Moreover, it seems to well up from the 
ur ths in hypnosis, when the waking self is in abeyance; 
eres] ad the more we study it, the vaster and stranger its 
. appear. The facts observed suggest that 
tremo "Wh it we are in unconscious touch not only with 
s" j| Cow past but with that of the race, with all parts of 


1008 P P and even with the future. 
Da : 
| asp he difference between the waking and the trans- 


D s | 4 
sag) mal self may be roughly defined as that between 


E An m and tem erament, between..mind..and. soul. 
i gs | bingy view of the fact that we possess in the trans- 


s : 
elf an apparently inexhaustible reservoir of 


js BS i and (under ordinary conditions, in- 
EA S ish ?Wledge, I think that its further study 
ue D Melineg 4. key to the mystery of genius. 1 
the "Rn of 0 commit myself to the axiom that 


pus is just the man who can draw upon 
m a way that is impossible to ordinary 


ervo 


ae 
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people. Tt is a dangerous gift, for there MN 
the possibility that an uprush of the uM alin i of 
consciousness, coming at a time when the aon | r 
trolis weakened by disease or emotion, m, Tt | gc 
the latter altogether, and that insanity i rey ; 
result. Asto the question of the possible sea 1 tj 

unconscious mind or self in the body, I have M 
nately little to say. No doubt the sense-waves al p 
flow towards it from the surface and interior of th m 
body reach the corresponding sense-organs in the bri | án 
and the prevailing view is that they are in some, at prs] minl 
inexplicable, way permanently registered therein, [um 1 
the other hand—and it is for this reason that I preferit} my! 
term transliminal to subconscious—there are good re els 
sons for suspecting that some impressions reach al} alent 
enter the soul otherwise than through the channel of When 
the ordinary senses—telepathically. If this be gi pen! 
seems to me very questionable whether the translim te of 
al self can have a basis exclusively physical in "i il 
ordinary sense of the word. For telepathy from ub. 
to soul is, to my mind, a more natural hypothesi! e al 
telepathy from soul to brain. But, here M i bh. 
assumption of the existence of an Eo E | 
intermediate between body and mind, seems M N 
a way out of many of our difficulties. But, ev Yi 
. regard the brain as the head quarters or p 
nus of the transliminal mind, we mus! anisi: 
that it is also more deeply based in the org si j 
ultimate physical basis may be, as Hon wit) 
ests, that clear semi-fluid gelatinoid i m. f 
forming the vital core of the constituent ce tions © 
permeates like a living network those ds nto 507 
organism which have, so to speak, die - 


" 
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It is there, perhaps, that the ances- 
e < reside by which our personalities are in 
a a tinaily with past ages inconceivably 
ethic 

D 


DN 

| pote: ity of personality depends primarily upon 
A The Un M This is clear from the fact that, in 
to P ing personality, the subject manifests a 
E. one for each condition of consciousness, 
h remembering exclusively the events which occur 
brig} dring that condition. The problem oi cure consists 
Nd inbringing about by suggestion a fusion of these 
n. Of tn memories, whereby the ruptured unity of the self 
feti my be re-established. Since, then, the 7/e of memory 
ole | sofsuch fundamental import, let us consider to what 
ch aul} alent it admits of a merely physiological explanation. 
dd Wien we remember an object which we have once 


! s, iem but which is no longer before us, we do so in vir- 


siis | tdt the fact that the same part of the centre of sight 


in it} tite back of the brain as was concerned in the origin- 
m sy tception has been aroused in some way other than 
i pra vision, perhaps by some one mentioning the object, 
iy M Sa activity. In other words, the physical basis 
E "ThOY-image is the re-excitement of the central 
p ation ofa Perceptual arc or system. 
ved oe à io association—the trump-card of those who 
al Y xh a mental life on mechanical principles. 
m P| MM es 5 and B are perceived for the first time 
EH "lection of AS immediate succession, the perception 
Rory A will on future occasions tend to evoke 
beat TN : of B. This is because the withdrawal 
ENS from ie A to B has opened a path of lowered 
e brain-centre A to the brain-centre 


Ow) Cong 
E Eque : : 
E ntly, a nerve impulse which reaches 
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and excites A will always tend to flow th 
ence | 
OCiation q 


B. This is the process of memory by ass 

for the fact that a movement of attention is "ls gl 
part of its initiation, and that attentio oe | 
psychical function, it might be regarded 
of passive habit-formation. But there ; 
more in memory than admits of go — We 
explanation. Consider the difference between lei] il 
a string of nonsense words and learning the E J ) 
ber of words connected by a definite meaning, p, 
ment proves that in every act of memory they 
factors, habit and meaning, co-operate in Various af 
portions, and that the vividness and permanence 


E Than | 


the latter. For purposes of memory, an oue 
meaning is worth a ton of habit. Now meaningi 


it as in any sense or degree physical. Consequen 
memory, the nexus.of personal consciousness Ut 
basis in the soul rather than in the body—a m 
portant generalisation. 

Take, now, the case of abstract thought, ant 
consider whether it lends itself to 4 ie j 
explanation. The raw material of thought cous 
course, of perceptions and the memory-image a 
tions ; and, if that were all, it might see™ Dg jo 
of thought was mechanically determined Pi 
nerve impulses from one part of the brain to a ty 
the paths of lowered resistance determin? 
But there is little doubt that a trained | 
dispense largely with actual imagery add m 
terms of imageless meaning. If this be $ 
Mc Dougall claims that the conclusion has © 


d 
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E o» studies made under test conditions, 
ae ought may in a measure be emancipat- 
a cess, and that conduct may be 
E psychical activities. For thought 
erplay of imageless meanings is the very 
eal ie thesis of ANY mechanical pe. itn worth 
icd hae to remind you that Henri Bergson, whose philo- 
leni Lal is at present SO greatly in vogue, rejects the sup- 
ne E. that, either as regards memory or thought, the 
Ey Pil functions are the equivalent of the mental 
tse al itis. 
oww Similarly in the case of aesthetic enjoyment, there 
edili the full appreciation of any great work of art, a 
nail aething over and above the pleasure derived from the 
ue d'esmis element. Edgar Allan Poe defined poetry 
ning &lieattof awakening the soul. What the soul does, 
cota en $9 awakened, is to seize and apprehend the 
quen jMtonious relation of the parts to one another and to 
E viole; to see the one in the many and the many 
à one; and to reališe the beauty and significance 
3 i M and its expression in the work 
4 : d í Sensuous factor may no doubt be more 
tie OM in the evoking of such a synthetic 
Dougal an but, once evoked, it can have, 
Sating, fe no immediate correlate in the brain. 
ing qe from the current assumption that 
body A aie is a product of the co-opera- 
Mind is e Me have found reason to believe 
) that E east potentially, the more important 
uo only takes the lead in determin- 
le ie Organisation, but also tends to 
bom the a various ways and in increasing 
4 indrance involved by the term of the 


IW d om the 
inl. pod by P 
nag gj is an int 


gy a ————— maaa 
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partnership. If, as I believe, the soy x E 
Sa life, 


least a potential consciousness of its own AL 
superior to the everyday waking consiguen 
seem that the great problem for all is tọ E 

one to the other ; and that those will be ee 
by the shedding of their bodies who have leer 


successful in the achievement of this primary ain l 
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zm DN PARTING FROM DEARLY LOVED 


| 
um | COMRADES 
1 
thy 1 mire LOVER of all Thy human children, Uniter of men, 
f 


T lint of perfect and ineffable peace, we give Thee thanks that, 
| siding in Thee, we can never be separated at any time. The 


I physicalpresence of these our loved ones shall indeed go 
a 


I" uin this outer world of limitation and parting and strife, 
Wiitinthe inner Home of Peace, where the lotus blooms in its 
[| ite beauty and purity, in the Temple of Love where all 

f. Bief ts are dried and all sorrow is turned into joy, we know that 
LLD. f seshall walk together continually as friends, in intimate and 
|| Wit communion for ever. We know that we can never 
i [iris is our own and that all things are ours in Thee. Great 
y hs we are infinitely rich. "Thou hast clothed us in the sun- 
DM Presence and hast made us heirs of a land of in- 
"HUNDDe treasure, We thank Thee especially for the love 
i P comrades | who are now apparently to leave us, 
M at their going; for we know that, though the 
| m the We me are called may set us as far as the East 
— [| ally the x3 » We shall carry with us in our hearts per- 
. "urance of complete at-one-ment with them in 


Hey. 

1 a of the great Ideal. 
d ow à 
| a inc a have we in heaven but Thee and what is there 


Bu 
|o 

H n ne, 
| M the d 
| 


erg s E eae 
bs y forms; therefore is our satisfaction infinite 
our Joy can never end. 


X. 


mparison of Thee ? We have learnt to know Thee, | 


d sms 
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THE STUDY OF HISTORY AS A MENDY, |] | 


T sien 


By PROFESSOR R.K. KULKARNI, M.A, LL} l 


EQUIPMENT: 
| qur 
| tt 
qpe ‘study of any subject in order that it may A. 
as a mental equipment must be conducted on T a | 

lines as will make it supply proper food to the niil i 
Mental nourishment and growth on definite lg) He 

are facts in human nature capable of being accompli} a 

ed by regular and well-directed effort, though as slt 

imperfectly recognised by western psychology. fi 
Just as regulated doses of food or medicine bri | te 

about a change in the physical body, so does the sul 
subjects like Mathematics, Classics, History, and li) 

exercise and develop the assimilative and a à í 
powers of the mind. i M. 
The critical and—at a later stag " 
faculties of the ego are brought into play M. 
with pursuits which are scientific in their nai ; 

those dealing with the why and how of He am ki 

and spiritual; those that seek to establish f 

- lations between the sequences °F E 

phenomena. The spirit of enquiry 40 
— truth arouses the soul to its latent Pe 
refusal to take things blindly or 0? sd 
assertion of the right to know a? ic gin 
ombined with an intense and selfless 102 Es 

: A paret read at the Theosophical Educational p 


e—the gui 
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y 0 

it the powers of discrimination, 
until finally its eyes are opened 


| "D Mir Truth, immediate, and unhampered by 


into 


b. slow 
n us A is humanistic, and whether it is capable 
| sentifi m and deepening the mind and endowing 
| [' Be tc vision and decision of judgment. 
„B, [i pud science, history has passed through the 
y el. "m and heroic stages. The chronicle, however 
cas e is often. nothing but poetry taken literally 
nish | adtranslated into prose. The chronicler is uncritical. 
telef fe takes unsuspectingly the materials that he finds 
mpl miyio his hand. He is still under the influence of 
| as i| iny, During the progress of history from the legendary 
| ‘igeto the heroic, and from the heroic to the chronicling, 
ne brit} fais are coloured by imagination only. 
study | With intellectual expansion and the advance of 
d Lap id and political life, the imaginative elements which 
end d ‘verted history into romance dissolve before the 


EB "Violent emotions with which the mind of mankind 
inu S disturbed, 

yom Now histor 
tute, w | ich 


AL 


| 


ty becomes the favourite weapon with 
contending religious and political parties make 


matey Ya y 
aus! fy at te each other. So wide is the contrast, so differ- 
ences | eS, a of the same facts as seen from opposite 
ch is any : Sven at the present hour, it is enough to know 


arti . 
pes "| Vibo ar writer belongs to a particular party, 


Ys ICM of ‘iestant, Tory or Whig, to be assured 
pF LUC © view which he will take of any one 
fot after t characters or incidents of the period. 
tiong another, partisans of religious and politi- 


pe Mominen 
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sermons from it on the respective 
and liberty, faith and reason, religio 
tection and free trade. The next m 
orical facts are the philosophers, 
history corresponding to their th 
explain the origin and destiny 
idealist attributes everything to d 
communication, while the materialis 
to the influence of the environment. 
History, in short, suffered in Succession fromsg. |. sf 
stition, blind hero-worship, ignorance of the laws ot pnd m 
ability, and religious, political or speculative prejudis | m 
The dawn of the scientific study of history-&&|. ait 
first widening of the general horizon, the awalenngi] soy 
the true historical sense and spirit, the commence Lair 
of historical research and a clear and correct vient aii 
the relation of one part of; history to another—tates e| ‘hay 
the publication of Gibbon’s Decline and Pali del 
Roman Empire in 1776, a year which ushered in ul te 
last quarter of the eighteenth century, which is asst | mi 
in the memory of scholars, historians, economists, mt i 
cians and occultists with the inauguration of M | 
undreamt-of development and progress in almost | ty 
department of life. “ Gibbon's design,” as Profess i 
man‘ remarks, “is encyclopædic and h au 
accurate, so broad, so free of the distortions of 
founded upon so vast a knowledge of documen n 
can never become antiquated.” 
historian of the eighteenth century,” 
continues, “whom modern researc 
aside nor threatened to set aside.”  , 
But in his “history repeats itsel tions 
nothing deeper than the rise and fall of na à 


values à 
n and scj 

ani Dulators 0 
giving Us Vie 
NE purporting 
Of human 
TVINE providen ef io: 
t reduces every h | phi 
gi | 
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assions at play ate the same everywhere, and 
Mistory will again and again repeat the same 
fore M de velopment, decay and death, whether 
for action is à city State in Greece ora country 
dern world of the growth of the repre- 
if Sate 22 p. whether the struggle is a nation's birth- 
i| PS ihe West or a despot's attempt at reconciling 
iE E. m a docile people in the East. Gibbon's genius 
T. d penetrate beyond the haze of passions, pre- 
msg les, ideas or conditions of men in the mass to the 
of ph | tinreasing purpose " running “through the ages,” that 
udal bp of spiral progress which carries the mounting 
Ef aily, at the first turn of the spiral, to a point exactly 
i | ine its starting point, but one turn higher up—a law of 
| | mversal application, and as true of the growth of 
| uivdudls, nations, and humanity at large as of the 
tes ic | aes of colour and sound, the arrangement of chemic- 
il fit d tlements according to their atomic weights, the setting 
din) leaves on the stem of a plant, and the weeks and 


socie | months : : 2 : 
I and years in their ceaseless revolutions in the 


fetlsting round of Time. 
ane tethaps we 
ost eet] MMe before + 
or fit Eom 

cuis E the nine 
pp SCY, whi 


may have to wait another century or 
he Operation of this law is recognised by 
As it was, Gibbon’s great work gave rise 
pon century to two eminent schools of 
gid Sway over civilised minds till the 
S cal and comparative study of human 
E ped by the Germans. 
Vy, be a Qu headed by Hallam, Macaulay, and 
| Pn ed the literary school. The 19th century 
jw nd Mac s OS active historical investigations. 
par aulay like Grote and Thirlwall, Milman 
© most painfully laborious researchers 


en ceg, 


; e 
! chi 
Pin tefl 


Ne fir 


Lj 
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in the field. Macaulay actually visiteg 


. * t j 
had to describe. In the diffusion of the rs du 
he brilliantly follows the example set by Gibba, pu E 


his Whig bias, and the inborn inclination to sup d 
veri and suggestio falsi, makes him by no EC ge l. 
worthy standard-bearer of the historica] n QE 
popularity of this school was very great, but hes | ” 
against it is now as violent. “ History is Poisoned 4 
the literary effort,” says Principal F. W. Bain ot Pay | | 
“Neither economic profundity, nor politica ing 
nor social sympathy, nor knowledge of human nau a 
but style, and style only, is the qualification leaf 
classic.” |m 
2. The next school, I may be allowed to all]. | 
positivist school, represented by Buckle and Dears) el 
and influenced by the! philosophy of the Fren £ 
thinker; M. Comte. The peculiarity of this school isi} 
recognition of the grandeur of the doctrine p 
world is governed by law; social advan M 
completely under the control of natural a Mw | 
growth. Individual man is an emblem e M i 
ties, nations and universal humanity. an ib 
epochs of life like his ages of credulity, € 


: d dea 
reason, retrospection, 


or decrepitude am 


like him are under the cont 
and therefore of law. But the 
merely the environment, the ph 


law. To quote Principal Bain one : 

acd ec 

Buckle's theory begets a uoa 
historical progress, for the neces nal 
tory is not an absolute, but a on 2. 

develops not according to a fixed, : 
law, runs not along an inexora? "o 
ceeds by constant self-adjustmer af pet 
ing conditions, The elemen 


ysical or P 
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$ 

"m. sions and motives of men in action are 

"T of v d aive as the other component natural 
na 


| 
d ; a The third school, of Azstoracal criticism, which 
re | Biss the whole aspect of the study, is a contin- 
ee having the German Van Ranke as its 
" | a ". ded in his comprehensive work by giants 
ran sm like Niebuhr, Mommsen, Guizot, and 
oned | Dot Ranke's mind was eminently fitted for both 
f Pon} Bite researches and large speculations. His 
infe | sample of close observation, careful analysis, sustained 
| dt] ci septical scrutiny, equitable interpretation and 
n fre) impartial judgment gave an altogether new turn to 

| iisorical investigation, which became international 
cal smuch as national. Bryce and Lecky, Freeman and 
Drag | by, who thought and wrote under the aegis of this 
Fd | tool, have taken great pains to sift truth from false-. 
ool "4 [ini and appreciate the bearing on historical progress 
tht Hle ihe international relations of the States of Europe. 
E j I: Cunningham proved in his great work, Zhe Growth 
wo English Industry and Commerce, the interdepend- 
ail: i Political, economical and social activities, though 
E i md epochs are marked out by political changes. 
n on of evolution and the growth of 
ondi | ey W biology further transformed history, as 
di kig, nae every other branch of human know- 
ae ‘ ory and Sociology came to be regarded as 


ats i P 


| Me ‘ological basis ; the attention of scholars was 
H al 


"Me of SM revealed to the western world the 
m ils 1 philosophies, religions and literatures 
t6 dow relies of great civilisations that had risen, 

nin the incalculable past. Communication 
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between different parts of the worlg d 1 

between the West and the East by the E T, 

British Empire and the rise of the casters tl E 

Japan, the spread of the Theosophical idea of hy, M s 

and the consequent necessity of better -— c 

and understanding between the inhabitants of " E. 

hemispheres of the globe, the most Startling "c 

discoveries of the last twenty-five years—all "m a 

pointing to the rise of a new historical school, them; | Jad 

of which has already been given by Emersoning} te 

middle of the last century, viz., “the geni m 

humanity is the right point of view of history", — | iik 

This new school can be appropriately called] 5d 

synthetic school. Its master is yet to come Tef vhi 

archæological excavations in India and elsewhere mii} men 

perhaps lend an impetus to it. Fresh materials «if fih 

sources of information may come to light to aid ti 

master-mind, imbued with the spirit of continuity 5 

ing its gaze on the infinity of progress lying g |a i 

before the ever-varying gradations of race ae (a 

race, and civilisation following upon Me : 

face of this globe. Such a master-mind WI a asp in 

the Philistine world that the different races * sari] Sin 

^ tions in the East and the West e impt a 
A phases of one continuous evolution of 46 

and progressing at each succes 

view of history will be unitarian an 


ordinating to its single Rue. das i A 
manifestations of human races, P prospect gi 


A remarkable beginning idge in 
was made by Lord Acton in Cane if b 
death, three years later, nipped the n the ge | 
Lord Acton's mind was concerne i E 


e 
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p! NU the moral aspects of political and 
n iato chievements ; above all, with the final 
h tt inst the soul over circumstance, and with the 
te | gem í Truth and inalienable glory of Liberty. 
2 | ge P his birth, his career and his studies, 
l feet 4 TM his detachment, was driven to regard History 
M P 1 iandpoint neither English nor German, but 
hes tie sal, As he told the contributors to the Cambridge 
Ww History: “ The recent past contains the key to 
nini | de present Himes. Our Waterloo must be one 

A at stisfies French and English, Germans and Dutch 
. Jie" By Universal History I understand that which 
lled i s distinct from the combined history of all countries, 
e, Tef which is not a rope of sand but a continuous develop- 
re mij | meat, not a burden on the memory but an illumination 
rials aif le soul. It moves in a succession to which the 
aid} taions are subsidiary. Their story will be told not for 
jii] heir own sake, but in reference and subordination to a 
sire lifter series, acccording to the time and the degree in 


cee pe "they contribute to the common fortunes of 
n, on Mankind ^. 


T i 
nius d 
) 


pne [ have taxed the readers! patience so long with 
i i detailed account of the growth of historical 
NM historical criticism . in the past and 
Vy and A Just to show how the growth of his- 

ent, ho n CHENG of the world are closely inter- 
P story with it is impossible to be a real student 

P Present oo a proper appreciation of the relation - 
2 9ment to its predecessor, i.e., “ History 


and “ rr: 
Athe p tstory made”; how history is but 
ho ast, and how politics is but history in the 


W erit; 
ction 


cism is aconstructive faculty ofthe mind ] E 
It is to Separate truth from falsehood, — 
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for no other object than a clearer am | 
hension of Truth; how, when thus ier a 
critical faculty is a step from reason ig d í 
how the abuse of this divine quality in — 
and making "the worse appear the uL 
leads to the coarsening and degradation Ne 
nature. We are endowed with fac E. 
we may use them for the discovery of 7 p 
Their abuse not only impairs the faculties at a 
possessed, but puts the acquisition of new f 
beyond our power. 


Mo | uw 
ulties in Order tud 


Dress d 
aculi 3 


sides to a controversy contend for the affirmaimt] Y^ 
Truth, and they are both but partially true. sip ttu 
politics and religion are not only truths but also tos f E 
They must be respected; they must not be affim |. st 
Let ustherefore avoid dogmatising, and think and id 
in such a way that our opinion may grow om] 
ideal rather than restrict the ideal to the opm 
It is said that societiesare not made, but d. | 
volutions are but moments in evolution; similarly W 
is a course of action depositing knowledge like fc [ ie 
gold in the sand of a river. Let us therefore A | 
advice of Dr. Arnold in consenting to act together ti | s 
we may not consent to believe together. 
history according to Ranke is meant 
of national self-consciousness, and when "a 
it is possible to create the bond of a com ost eo 
common action. Action, action, is the thing n ortt 


ised, whether it be by the Bhagavad- C" 
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f f history- We are induced to unity of action 
Eo y pre I. of motives, and right action in the 

TD ^ does lead us on to right belief. We, Indians, 
ay} n à ste to believe and rest contented in an idle and 


E ipe 
P ach 
Fr. action. 
| E. Ern and failures to success. 
The study of history 1n our schools and colleges is^ 
| ahonducted along the proper lines. It ought to promote 
e cris, legrowth of what may be called historical-mindedness, 
cmd) w produce a historical frame of mind, to help forward 
thers he cause of truly historical thinking and action. His- 
i M "hy lectures should suggest rather than diminish the 
natin (eed of reading. They should not only inform or in- 
Tess] Stuct, but also inspire. Students must shake off their flip- 
so forts} Mttcynicism towards study and reflection, and approach 
aimi ory as a Goddess whose gift is a true grasp of the 
and wd | Mle as a container of parts, and a sense of proportion- 
| TN and relation of the parts to each other, straight- 
on as the mind to the point of clear and unprejudiced 
gor AM for history, as Mrs. Besant has so often 
ly ni | red from the Theosophic platform, 

| resting, 2 not a mere mass of dates and names utterly unin- 
Jit le matter of memory as distinct from thought; nor 1S 
id els great Sing of the movements ofpeoples, understanding 


waces by which nations ri d 
i rise, rule and fall, and so 
is | tend the ane theatre of the world. You only begin to 
TN You see p Mation, the enthralling interest of history, 
EL Ng,” fo the Eier E on earth as the projections m 
BN 9: spiritual realities in higher and mighue 


hen ; 
NUN i ^ mighty S egin to see in the events of history the 
"M Wo 


§ Out d lan ; the shaping of a great purpose; the 
the S hes here of the thoughts conceived in the spirit- 

Outer Istory rises up before you, and you realise 
nts are but the shadow of realities, and that 
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the realities that cast the shadows are t 
universe. And as that thought beg 
tory becomes illuminated, and t 
through the tangle of evenis.. 


he spiritu L 
i al trun, 
he outline. Show i 
ES of the Pi 1 

wb 

y i 

S the Supe ' 
tas Qtr], | 


far-sightej i il 


Let us, therefore, impress on our M 
duty of growing more and more reveren 
ledge of Reality makes us profound and 
action. In the words of Tennyson: 


Let knowledge grow from more to more 
But more of reverence in us dwell; ; 
That mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music as before, 
But deeper. 


R. K. Kulkarni 


en, 
The Hell of Priests—A thing for soora 3 m 
And for the hearts of little children, . 
A lure obscene to bait the traps 0, e death qu 
Where bloody reek of dead men aaa A me 
Cries yet to man for vengeance, E Jof crees t 
When Truth shall cleanse the d wie 
And all their impious calumnies lviné preatl 
'The unctuous lips of priests with 1y 


A God whose love is half a ha ll 
This is the burden of an earthly 
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jupas—HIS EXULTANT DEATH 


RETED IN THE LIGHT OF THE “MYSTERIES ” 


]NTERP 
By GWENDOLEN BISHOP 


‘Master, to Thee is this sacrifice 

Offered ; this of my body. Lo! 
- | Betrayer of Man, to the Godhead bow. 
Blood-spillers handle the sacred dice,* 

As I sow myself for sesame seed,” 

In that same field where the barren tree 

Was cursed ; since it bore no fruit for thee. 

Ah, Little Ones!" Hasten! Bid me God-speed! 
Ipass, to rejoin Him in Paradise! 


arni 


Yea, Comrade, yea ; Thou art slain indeed! 
Elect was I to hand‘ Thee to shame. 


dtoi were among the seven sacred “playthings ” of 
e peccat the mystae in the evolution of matter and form; 
esame 2» anes of being ; the five Platonic solids. 
js Y the ME Fragments of a cake made from sesame seed were 
d r atthe Orphic ritual. To this day it is strown upon little 
ae at Easter time. In Turkey and Arabia a white sweet- 
Posed of Sesame and honey and called “ manna » the 
€ Ones» caven ”—is also made and eaten at that season. 
‘ty name are the neophytes, or mystae. « The Little Child ? was 
jin Indis à candidate just initiated, ie., one who had just been 
less a m called the “twice-born”. Christ is reported to have 
S Gree an be born again” he cannot partake of eternal life. 
E 18 the Kord translated in the Gospels as “ betrayed,” or the 
: of nificance a ue used in the Mysteries of Dionysus, and hawak 
| af handing over”, This “handing over " denote 
» etc., from the hands of the epoptai to the hands 
>a: symbolise their recognition of their true significance 
a kronner Judas “handed over” Jesus, and signalise 
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At 


—God! It consumes; this dazzling flame! 4 
el. - 


Their laughter rose when they saw hes , T 
On the trunk of the cross-tree's bitter E | 
And the whole of the mystery was tog ` 
As the Graft from the Apple of Shining Gog: 
Blossomed and fell in a shower of blood, 
To nourish the root of the lowliest weed, 


Be This be Thy praise—that the dark-eyed broj 
For ever shall offer me up to scorn: 
—], who have kissed the lips of the Dawn: 
At my grave they will stumble and shuddering m. 
Their eye? from the auriole Light ; from the Sin | 
Stripping my bones of corporeal blame; | 
| From the winged soul perched on their cairn | 


shame. | 

d Behold now, ye mockers! The last coin is suli 
Jesus slain—the Law—Christ, Christ Hinst 0s 
understood ! ” 


sahal 

For information contained in notes 4, 0, ol 

to an article by Slade-Butler on “ The Greek Mys | 
the Gospels ? Nineteenth Cent., Mag, 1905. 


*The Golden Apple was one of the sacred playt! 
denoted the inner knowledge—pure gold. 


” 
21 who have kissed the Lips of the Dawn dus is 
the Gospels to denote the kiss oi Judas is not toa Saa ate ags 
a kiss, but an one that describes the most ten of cred ! 
lover; the word used to describe the salutation 
Dionysic ritual. 


s 
[5 | 
e of way th 
*'*Their eye," alludes to the third M mhe m „and al M * 
vision, supposed to be placed in the crown o 
upward. 
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By LAcy CoLLISON-MORLEY 
Author of Greek and Roman Ghost Stories 


| I S RENE 
Iu; d Len maintained that no man in his senses ever 
Müll or ie these are the delusive visions of women and 
Panel Dr en whose intellects are impaired by some 
| nae of de Jand who believe that their diseased imagina- 
| "v and Philosophia eD But .if Dion and Brutus, men of 
Js by an °phic minds, whose understandings were not 
] PU sp muc y sapstitutional infirmity—if such men could 
Is of them + eo appearance of spectres as to give 
i their friends, I see no reason why we 
ig Enid Who d; e opinion of the ancients that men had 

eg, Isturbed them with fears and distressed 


NR Plutarch 
Wa true 4 à 
a tan pi the ghost-story has never occupied 
m liner Son in the clear atmosphere of the 
L3 x North, ich it has held in the vague and more 
1 Ven to-day ghost-stories are not 


Ny Wr 
It is 
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: A 
common in Italy, as compared with tales of th id 1 jl 
ew 


But though they are rare in classica] D Sten 
after the invasion of the West by the a te, af 
there are more of them than is generally " the ll 
one thing, the dead in antiquity were "s hl 
entirely cut off from the living. Outs; de Ne 
town a hole was dug before the walls were -—— 
was regarded as the entrance to the Lowe; Wai 
the dead of the town in question, and was oper 
three days during the year to give them access t tel 
old homes. Moreover the souls of those who halil 
violent deaths were condemned to haunt the gil 
where they had been slain, for the span of their natu} 
life. They were malignant spirits and were thera} 
propitiated at a special festival, the Lemuria, bei [ ; 
being entrusted with the carrying out-of curses. 

Hence, as we should expect, necromancy walt} , 
quently practised, particularly during the later daysolity) 
Republic and the early Empire. Nero called up the ti) » 
of his mother, whom he had murdered, and enden 
ed to appease it, and we are told that not eventi 


delight as. the raising of the dead. Caracdla t 
Emperor, indulged in similar practices and à i |^ 
philosopher even succeeded in raising the M 
Achilles. Throughout the ancient world there "^t 


mephitic vapours gave rise to the belie 
were entrances to the Lower World. 
were regularly consulted by sensible me” X 
like Cicero's friend, Atticus. 

Warning apparitions, often $1 
recorded on several important occasions: 


j 
" won 
antic 
BAD E 
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ggosT 

“the vision which appeared to Brutus on the 
ade t : known to everyone, but few people are 
philipp of heroic size and beauty, according 


| a man , 5 
: f e P. Ns suddenly seen in Caesar's camp while 
"UEM E. ating whether to cross the Rubicon or 


oas Stil 
m 4 trumpet from one of the men who 
t 


jin up to listen, he blew a loud blast and began to 
s the river. Casar hesitated no longer, and his 
nn followed him with great enthusiasm. 

lucian is among the scoffers, and his delight- 
ly amusing dialogue, the Philopseudos, ridicules 
» superstitions of his contemporaries. But it is 
p the less a mine of information and con- 
y s instances of almost every kind of supernatural 
bed kief held in his day, and with its aid we can find 
f mces of most modern ghost-stories scattered up 
"a al down the classics. We read of haunted baths in 
"| Tlarmoa, and of a haunted house at Athens letata 
tilously low rent, because no one else would live 


| but a philosopher. He refused to move from the 


CR "n chains over his head ; then rose and 
sand ‘ed et a ; He marked the spot with 
t some ug ground dug up, when some bones 
Y buried = were discovered. These were 
of fightin e ghost was laid to rest for ever. 
elds, ad a heard at Marathon, as on other 
Mion of 4 e act hilostratus has left a beautiful de- 
Impses 2 of the Homeric heroes revisit- 
Mberors $ a moon round Troy. The worst 
heir n igula and Nero especially, appear- 
al | Ope 5 and a church was actually built by 
B B Rome to lay the latter's restless 


th . : 
? Where he was working late at night till the ghost 


Z£EU. f IRA NES MC Em. a ae Lum mme 
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shade. The spirit of the wife of Petiandey iy | 
3 te am \ 


tyrant of Corinth, refused to answer hi, 


he had given her all the clothes she nes i * 
order to satisfy her he made all the women E T 
strip off their clothes and ornaments at 4 E. Y if 
and burnt them in her honour. Lucian also m m 
a wife returning to upbraid her husband NW p00 
had omitted to burn one of her slippers on her m | and 
pyre. She vanished when a little dog barked ud | The 
the bed. Then there is the well-known Story m feq 
poet Simonides being warned in a dream not togi 1 and 
upon the ship He had selected, by the spirit of anw | 
known sailor, to whom he had given peace by throvig E 
the obligatory three handfuls of earth upon his wf i. 
buried bones by the sea-shore. m 

But there is only one. instance of the commu py 
and best-authenticated kind of modern ghost-story, ie The 
apparition of a person at or near the moment of ce d has 
generally to some one to whom he has been peciit “tis 
attached or to whom he has promised to appear a i 
death, if such a thing be possible. A traveller m fran 
at an inn at Megara with a quantity of gold upon E | les 
which he carried, as was then usual, concealed da x 
belt. The host discovered ‘this and murdered him pisi E 
the night, arranging to take the body outside FÉ $ 
cart-load of dung on the following morning. j 


ear 
however, the ghost of the murdered man ap? 


citizen of the town and told him what 24 o med 
though we are not.informed whether hi P Mery 
previously been acquainted. But the oe efi 
was so impressed by his vision that he i 
caused a search to be made, and the murders, 


; dy! 
exactly at the spot indicated, with the bo 
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1 m be said that this is a.very remarkable or 
interesting case, and the general impression left 
y by the majority of the stories that have come 
gn us us is much the same. Their very simplicity 
p ow E realise that we are face to face with the phe- 
| E. in its infancy. They are wholly uncritical, 
| Eus be quite useless to a scientific investigator. 
| m only tale which in any way approaches the standard 
1 quired by a good modern ghost-story is that of Charito 
1 i Demostratus, told by Phlegon of Tralles, which 
N applied Goethe with the material for his Braut von 
T {uinth, It is, however, too long to quote here. But 
Apuleius’ account ‘of the bride who is warned in her 
| dep by the wraith of her husband that he has been 
Jpmured by his treacherous friend, Thrasyllus, might 
K Lime been taken from the plot of a modern novel. 
Ww COMM Rr the widow, for love of whom he 
25 rem NS and she pretends to encourage 
E 4 Dus ^ 1m to visit her by night, and then she 
lt | TN de : soon as she has accomplished her ven- 
on ti | kl D es to her husband's tomb and slays 
TU NM E Thrasyllus follows her, filled with 
TU orte e gates and starves himself to death. 
alls A be ee too, is the speech of Quintilian, supposed 
nag ated to on behalf of a mother, whose son had 
el {eh ad Er SVery night after his death. She told 
Je lenis Aaanneihim to come and shot OE Ce joy at 
E" up the 0 ut he was afraid, and sent for a diviner 
tu Were the Securely in his tomb with spells. So 
ther ; 536 that he had not appeared again and 


0) he 

m Is S 
Mint ung the father to have them removed. 
Speech 


a ve 


ay n am 
- "Dbaritio 
E. 


» en at least shows the strength of the — z 
S of the dead which prevailedinsome 


Ee a en Sone Ma pet ime 
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quarters, and is noteworthy because the Bus \ 
-is of a comforting character. This is quite the analy | 
in the ancient world. To the Greek or the RM : 
future life was at best a vague shadowy copy i 

life upon earth. All his joys were centred round thy | 
world, beneath which his spirit would one day be fon 1 
to dwell. Christianity first. taught men to take refuse | 
from the miseries of life in the contemplation of futws 1 
bliss. Hence the marked change in the purport ít } 


modern ghost-story. 


Ghosts formed a regular part of the theatrial | righ 
machinery in the Roman comedies; in Plautus they ae } thet 
frequently found. But, as we haveseen, the phenomenon } its 

fle 


is regarded differently by different writers. Lucian | 
laughs, but the Younger Pliny is ready to discuss } 


subject seriously with a friend, while his uncle, r | yo 
Elder Pliny, and Suetonius are also believers. T | a 
fearing men like Aelian or Plutarch regard uw m 
the result of the direct intervention of FE. | E 
it was commonly believed that no spirit coul v. E. 
to the world above except by Pluto's permis m 


i 
under the conduct of Mercury. Obviously p | 
popular idea abroad, shared by 4 nor signs! pu 
persons, even after the decay of the old E i | 
the founding of the various philosophie E on tt | 
death did not cut off the dead map ye i "i 
world he had left, and that his e s 
certain circumstances, return to 1t- Bee i 
sible to Sm at very definite conclusi n" | 
character of the beliefs held by the 40 
subject from the information at our dispo 


\ 
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Jed to his feet; yonder, beneath the 
p, where the flags and kerb bore ample 


“glen city, and soon the occurrence faded from my 


of the T. genllection. i 
} Some weeks later I arrived home on a Sunday 


| dt about 11-30, and, just after-passing the corner of 
ietlock in which my house is situated, a young fellow, 
| ised in a brown suit, passed me in the roadway. 
fe crossed in front of me on to the pavement, and 
| ied back, not at me but, apparently, at something 
Jod me. I had not heard his approach, and I re- 
1 "mur idly speculating as to whether he had rubber 
E" on his shoes. I saw his face distinctly when he 
1 CMM and noticed that he looked pale and agitat- 
| ER s to the bracket-lamp I have before 
Aires in P Eun I was feeling no particular 
Tu eyes n S Bess and certainly was not keeping 
i bh. thet de him, I saw, as I placed my key 1n 
M hay shes à was no longer in sight. I wondered 
Mosite E ud disappeared to, as the whole of 

Ml of an a ot the block is bordered by-the high 
anage playground. No other person 


"i Sour tw 
x ting 9 selves was passing through the block at 


tion | paket P Fasi, he had collapsed and died. The 

il | ues ied by the police, who had been attract- 

| this | jy the sound of the shot. 

rod | the recital did not impress me greatly, as, un bud 

eluge | T such scenes are only too common in this cosmo- 
| 


0 the a : 

ed to Ree idea of anything supernatural had 
Ving Connection with the incident, but, 
toming s open window of my flat the 

. 5^ heard two women in the courtyard — 
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z ; A ; i 
volubly discussing the appearances of th, me a 
the murdered man. Not, I confess, € w 
which placed my epidermis in serious ipd ay 95 
suddenly strike me that the man I had jn i idi Lis 
vious night must have been the apparition of vil » 
they talked. I spoke to the porter later, and he M | si 
me that it was the common talk in the neighbourhyy | (n 
that the ghost appeared every Sunday night at the say | F 
time, although he could name no one who had aly 


seen it. The following Sunday I was at a biograph | 
exhibition, when the shooting of a man on the scr | "y 
reminded me of my experience. I looked at my wath | 
it was twenty minutes past 11. By walking quickly } jp, 
reached my block a couple of minutes after the hal} 
hour. I wheeled sharply round the corner and, almi | fel, 
under the bracket-lamp, I saw the same figure Lhal fie 
seen the previous Sunday. This time I stood still ad fte 
watched intently. Beneath each bracket-lamp theri | 
naturally a small patch of shade, and although lca | Mind 
say I saw the figure actually disappear, I saw AM hi 
into the shade from which it never emerged. M 
reached my door, a few yards from the lamp, there! i 
nothing to be seen. 
Now follows the most extraordinary P 
“story. A few nights after, I was sitting WA" 
of friends in a neighbouring café, when i 
jestingly mentioned the reported appeatend qa "E 
Isaid I had seen the apparition, the laughter ^. 7 
al and unrestrained. The ca 
recognise a photograph of the face : 
my replying that I thought I could, trou a 
gentleman over from another table, an issa 
to me as the Secretary of the section4 eo 
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ril j When the latter heard my tale, he requested 
a i LE him to his office, and there produced 
| a | p" rigeon-hole a stack of photographs. With a 

| f his hand he spread them over his desk and 
d M; see if he is among that lot.” All the photo- 


faphs wW 


ere of dead bodies. 1 ran my eye along the 
M" and, without hesitation, pointed to one and cried: 
“That's the man.” Duportal picked up the one I indic- 
ctualy | ged and, turning it over, referred to some typed parti- 
graph uus pasted on the back. “Dios mio!” he exclaimed, 
T You are right. Thatis the photograph of the body of 
‘1 » unknown man, who was shot in the Calle Jujuy on 
henight of January 12th.” 
"! Up to date, the murdered man has not been identi- ; 
al | and no arrest has been made in connection with 
elt | lewime. Both Duportal and myself tried to find 
tlla iers who had seen the shade, but without success. 
pé since left the neighbourhood, but on several 
a. nights before doing so I passed through the 
di 1 om at the same hour without again seeing the figure. 
A hea! As you are evident] m mah todos is 
ere Mates T thought I y muc i intereste e Suc 
: would send this report to you, and 
much obliged if you will let me know if you 


qr Rud b 
tider it 
WP be oot à case of thought-projection on the part of 
A 


Arthur E. A. M. Turner 


ense ; he this case, would be of the man him- 
Rot seen late ysical body. It may be noted that the 
aot De etheri, p 91. This would indicate that he had 
uq path the SURE Still physical, matter which remains 
is p lore easil er bodies for a short time after death. 
‘thet a A y seen while this remained, as etheric — 
ttheric ae jof the normal physical vision. 
Visible to ouble had dissipated itself, the man 
any sight lower than astral vision. ~ED]. 
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SOME INDIAN EXPERIENCES 


By ELISABETH SEVERS 


| housed by Dr. Harrison. | 
Á Next morning we drove to Bhuvaneshwar propeti 
> a a village some two miles distant, to see the celebri) 
1 Orissa Temples. Dr. Schrader was responsible frat 
visit ; he himself had been there lately, and had asi 
a us that it was one of the most interesting cists 
India. It is said that Bhuvaneshwar was intel : 
be a second Benares, and that at one time 7,000 a | 
fringed the sacred lake ; but now only about 10000 al 
nearly all in various stages of ruin. The Mt | 
dedicated to Shiva, the place was a centre of 5 col p 
and are mostly in the lingam form with a vi | | 
fluting or convolutions. The Great b T i 
securely all round, which being Mlechhas Y 
enter, is according to Mr. Fergusso? d 
finest example of a purely Hindü temp i 
We mounted a small stone platform whic h ce 
a view of the interior of the Temple, M many 
looked a most imposing structure. i 


E 
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1 i Temples, it consists of a Vimanah and 
P CMM and Bhog Mandirs, Hall of Offerings, 
| Sa and Al It was originally built 617-657, and 
IE M... : It is most elaborately carved, every individ- 
[silio a is said, having a pattern carved upon it. 

| E. the symbol of Shiva, crowns the spire, and 
jt ‘i um of the Kesari or Lion dynasty of Orissa, 

| arywhere. We explored the ruins of some of the 

E. Temples, and then, having picked up the old 


E uf priest of the place, started on a walk down a 


= 


5 bul vlage street to another Temple. In the village were 
p n, 2oy pilgrims resting on verandas, Sadhus telling 
mysl | ler beads, and the inevitable leper holding out maimed 
spia | lads for alms. I wish the Indian mind and the 
{tical world would rise to the necessity of segregating 
p ) lepers. Madras seems trying to do so, but lepers 
lebai jt much in evidence in India, and each is a potential 
foro) of suffering and danger to the community. By 
E P of the old priest we were allowed to enter a 
. 3 OSEE carved Temple and spent some time 
jm B carving, and outside admiring the view 
o tank. We ourselves were the centre 
A leading mo g: interest, In one very narrow 
Mtn came ; e Post Office, all the women and 
tested in er the doors to see us, and I was also 
P le Walls a for they were laden with jewellery, 
8 more "m. heir houses, instead of the threshold 
DS of NS fe were decorated with intricate 
L0 sa “nes making a dado; palaces in ruins 
to the E. carved lions guarded the principal | 
m alms e and priests suggested we should: ; 
Vicarious they would see the Temple for us 
3 Pilgrimage I suppose. The old priest, DR 
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astrologer, and Samskrt scholar, Proceeded vu 
tell our fortunes by palmistry but was not o tya id 
cessful. Very auf T 
Next day quite a little cavalcade lett t 
and Buddhist rock-caves at Udayagiri, a dog-cart ty | 
little ekkas, three dogs and several Servants, M i 


Dak Bungalow at Udayagiri we breakíasteg m be | jot 


lis] je: 


explored the Buddhist caves on the Udayagiri Bills 
There were several of them at different levels, each as putty 
with its own name and adorned with elaborate carvings m" 
small low recesses in which pious Buddhists medii 
and tried to escape from the thraldom of the I. Tis] 


had good taste in choosing their retreat; unlikett| 


See the lig i 


in a hollow, the Eastern solitary chose the heights, aol | $ 
these caves possessed a beautiful view over the disti tr 
country with its celebrated groves of mango trees. Te (n 
different Buddhas were sculptured round some ditio : 
caves, figures purposely defaced and desecrated mi) 
later era of fighting and persecution. Round a ront 
the largest caves, a place also spoken Abe, 
palace, in ancient India often interchangeable " Bs. 
were sculptured a long series of incidents of M | 
gotten history. Pali inscriptions were also to : Wn 
The figures of two small carved elephants pr «|: 

entrance to one cave. We climbed to e M 
hill which ended in a wide plateau, and S% gd 
rest though the tropical sun blazed aon supp 

route revealed caves fashioned externally rrari [1 
animal shapes. The Elephant Cave 5 Ro 
with a long inscription, supposed to em te "it 
The Serpent Cave was decorated with A tot 
cobra, and close by was the Tiger Cave a 
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and with an inscription of the 


onkeys, whom our appearance interested 
a ame leaping from bough to bough to follow 
bedal pg sc, A is They lent a pleasant “ younger 
ath year D a to our ramblings. As a rule I do not 
At ty te M with their grotesque resemblance to the 
D by 3 W oni, but these wild monkeys with their long 
adl E uk black faces and white beards were quite 
ving | die animals—from a distance at any rate. 
edit) Teaand a rest were both welcome; then we explor- 
| Thy | dile Khandagiri Hill with its Jain remains—a much ce 
like ty per climb. The Jain religion seems to be of un- M 
astere f date; many authorities state 1t appeared about 
his ad | & sme time as Buddhism, but.Mrs. Besant in her 
dist | lar Great Religions states it was coeval with Hindüism. 
[imer that may be, the Jain caves were decorated 

ih elaborate carvings of Lakshmi and of Dhyani 
as, Here and there were marigolds on shrines, 
i pùjā was still performed. In one cave was an 
E no one, we were told, could decipher. The 
MN the hill Was crowned with a modern 
3 E urat built in the eighteenth century. 
v] an Be 5 cut out of the rock (a tank in India 
tlled jue Piece of water and may be of any 
*avenly Ganga, and an old burial 


S, to which we added stones. These 


With Cairn 


mu 
ists, y e a happy hunting ground for ar- 
Went home We had—just to completetheday | 


mo * Were held up by a tiger! The sun 
fa on had not yet risen, a long stretch of 
“ed ou 


r little cavalcade. Suddenly 
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dog-cart stopped, the mare rearing and res 
BUT. 


advance, the bullocks drawing our ekka sidle 


d 
road, while the horns of the following bal: Ww 
pushing into our cart. The dogs barked, the N 

i 


all began talking at the top of their voices, Bedlam a 
ed to have suddenly broken out. “What is ae E. | 

we demanded. “Tiger, tiger on the road,” ud i 4 
decidedly unexpected reply. Until now every altern 
during our expeditions on the hills we had been amy 
panied by an individual whose dress was mainly alufa 
red turban-cap fringed with quite official-looking gi 
fringe, and armed with a truly formidable double-hei 
axe. When we enquired why he and the axe came wi 
us we were told: ‘“‘ Because of the wild beasts." Imi] 
say in this adventure, knowing we had no defen 
weapon at hand and only Indian servants and onest ud 
lamp—the dog-cart lights had been forgotten—l reget d 
ted the absence of the axe. However there. "a E 
time for regrets. At the first alarm, Dr. n a 
jumped from the cart and run to the reat to see M. | : 
thrusting the reins into Mrs. Stead's hands M l 

she remonstrated, she knew nothing about “a P 

the syce stood at the horse's head (afterwarós ©” il: 
into raptures over the behaviour ot 
was devoted). I heard Dr. Harrison AL 
the back. * What is it?" I called back. 

a dog?" she answered. Now Iam -= 
did not at that moment particularly hee 
pany. It did cross my mind that oo in In 
precious tit-bits by hungry wild e v. mue 
that a dog might attract this wild Uu à í 
sirable proximity. However a servá gn 
up holding a fox-terrier and a cushion 


MOS 
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mg" Take the dog, hold it tight, cover it 


Es » and then returned with another dog 
C 3 


- 


| 
fusing 
eros # i for Miss Noble. So there we sat on the 


S We ekka cross-legged, it is the most comfortable 
ach holding a struggling whimpering dog, try- 


his person and silence his whimperings. 


alter e should receive the tiger with that rather ineffectual 
namo. The dog however was taking most of my 
ly a lag eetty; he kicked so vehemently that it required both 
king gil a hands to hold him and cover him at the same time. 
le-healdl never, after what seemed like a long delay, nothing 
ame vid are happened. I should imagine the tiger—it is much 
' Ind} ate likely I think to have been a panther, the road 
defen revere on was known to be a panther-haunted road— 
one st] m quite frightened by the commotion. We moved 
red ay the dog-cart in the rear and our ekka leading the 
o wat and When we came to the village of Bhuvaneshwar 
rison à : ‘ome difficulty borrowed a man with a large 
E. 4 P us home. But our adventures for the 
Lain, vr yet over. When we were quite near 
beheld Ms a: dog-cart suddenly gave a lurch, and 
a M ead tlying through the air and falling 
M New she fell on a heap of soft sand, 
PS the dog-cart ae the inevitable shock. The 

“Messe ts. St ad come rightoff. The horse was 

ba : Stead transferred to an ekka, and we 


e o 
ay 9Xcitements, able to catch the midnight 


We slept, 
Mto th 


She Cy 


co 
c= 
ZĘ 
ec 


is a very wild beast place. A 
he very veranda of the bunga- 

Some wild animal had, one 
© bathroom and drunk water. 


Me 
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We were exhorted to be careful in - At 
shutting all our doors at night Dy Hari 
manager is always seen home every TM Ww wl 
his coolies, because of the animal-haunteq ab 
no idea, until I found myself in India, th 
beasts still roamed close to civilisation, as Tepresey | 
by a railway station which was only à few hud D 
yards from our bungalow. Mrs. Stead was ertr 4 


| 
aij] E 
Toads, la ge 


1 
at SO Many yi | ‘We 


: Tt 
plucky about her accident, never complained, was E 


ready to go on that night, and spent a very fatiguing | Bd 
in Calcutta next day without injury, though her pli " 
betrayed a discomfort she would not own. 
A friendly voice had greeted us when we boar 
the Calcutta train, and we discovered Mrs. Johna 
Mrs. Forsyth, like ourselves on their way toBe 
and sight-seeing. We hoisted ourselves to ow ti 
berths—it was the first time I had ever inhabited 
—and slept the sleep of fatigue. ; | 
I had been rather struck with Miss Nobles r 
sence of mind re the umbrella, so I remarked i 
while jogging home that I was not used to oe 
thing, as my life had been spent practically "| 
Bath and London, but that I supposed she e "4 
having lived ten years in South Africa. à 
Noble, jealous for South Africa's good B. n 
- she had never been so near to a wild pests n ji 
in a Zoo, and was highly amused by ™Y e n 
wild beasts roamed quite freely in South P : thel 
say that next day I contemplated a fine tiger a i 
Zoological Gardens with distinct seus, 
stantial iron bars were between US gn? 
o on the road, it really seemed to me Sus ‘| 
ary and story-book sort of thing 


| any 


AD 
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us, that there was no time to feel 
t wondered what would happen next. 
did the usual things during the hours 
pend waiting for the evening train. 
m | r d ce visited the Zoological Gardens, we had a 
| ifeshonP? "d's we drove about ; the many motor-cars, 
Nu buildings of Calcutta are slightly re- 


ial | v ; eg—one J 
if A cata ve 


band f s perforce to S 


Jenison 


ten | put next morning found us at Gaya, en route for 
a us Gaya, distant seven miles. First of all we visited 


Ir indi Temple of Vishnu Pad or the Footstep of 
ue stu, because in it is the God’s Footstep, though how 
did | Ht there our questioning did not reveal. The Footstep 
nm. illideen inches long and six inches broad. It is of silver 
Bema | tlislet into a silver vessel inserted into the pavement. 

'\ehad to leave the gharri to get to the Temple; the 
bill " teels were so narrow. A good many of the inmates of 


our in] 
| ®tattow high houses accompanied us, and a guide who 


arving and picturesque view 
d a ghat with pilgrims and devotees 
i naked fakirs, lining the steps of the 
ting di eed hair and ash-covered bodies 
Ugly. thes, After a rest and a meal at the 
aya, a ] ere are no hotels at Gaya—we drove to 
ad», 9n slow dusty drive, diversified by the 
cams who looked at us with a kindly 
What oe We were doing—with a difference of 
Y too had done, 
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li 


The great pagoda-like structure of B ur 
towers up from a hollow depression. Uddha m 
scended the very steep flight of sten wi e iol 
into the grounds, we looked at some LL 
the Buddha behind a railing on the other bal eel 
road. The largest was a decidedly impel iste 
presentation, sitting in meditation, adorned With i. | | 
led ornament on the hair, yellow marigolds on sul e | 
neck, and head. The long pendulous ears, the " o» 
lan eyes, could not deprive the figure "e un 
dignity, an impressive serenity. m 

A crowd of would-be guides fell upon us ai 
bottom of the steps. It was a slight drawback tha | icm 
one at Buddha Gaya could speak a word of Engi | 


ed that if he talked sufficiently we should unde i 
him. At least he acted on that principle, and wegil 
on tolerably well. He struck the big gongs ob 
outside the Temple, which, rather to our astonishm 
used to the exclusiveness of Hindüism, we were") 
ed to go all over. 

The chief object of worship—it practical 
to that—was the huge gilt figure of the Buddh 
largest shrine on the ground-floor. It was p. 
sheeted, but our guide tucked up a HM ^ E 
sacrilegious proceeding I though ib Dn 

was all gilt. Marigolds were of course every E. 
butter figures with a flag stuck into them e. 
ed outside in the porch and bought by p flag 
presented at the shrine (I wanted to buy 
a memento, but was not allowed to 40° à 
. only for püjà I was told). Buddha G | 
as very un-Indian both in feeling and t0 ES 


Pe 


qin Me i 


n ent 
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. teresting. It is of course the chief place 
) da for Buddhists, but Hindūs pil- 
TE m. A good deal about the Temple 
e E as meretricious, gaudy and in bad 
ET did impress me was the devotion shown 
, Wha Devotees of many nationalities seemed 
jen. | resent in the gardens and in the different shrines ; 
oulen E. the pilgrim nos Queue o seed M 
Mong | d , distinctly Mongolian type, with women wearing 
celts} pl tousers. They prostrated, some of them, at the 


T atance to the Temple; they made offerings at the 
atle { dierent shrines; they burst into vocal prayer; they 
‘thu | sumambulated round the Bo-Tree with clasped hands 
Engià ad lowered eyes; they seemed very full of religious 
persia) ud We visited all the shrines, seeing many different 
dersi | ft Buddhas, and saw 42 little butter-lamps being 
dwefll) Mtied before one shrine. The effect was pretty, like a 
or wil taal pale yellow flame, the smell horrible. Inthe mari- 
ish) i garden outside, the place was ablaze with marigolds, 
re g E. the celebrated Ashoka railing (Murray says itis of 
AN n King Ashoka) of which F ergusson says: 

iali { be is sur E ancient sculptured monument in India ". 
ail hai x ES to see it decorated with western my- 
| i : eee and centaurs. Perhaps however 

e solidarity of mythology, or did the 

ers, hese conceptions from the East, one 


- Fina 

tt pun E under the Bo-Tree, which has a 
‘Plat orm a the wall, making part of the great 
Plato. a Which the shrine stands. A small 
"neq wit ES in front of the tree which itself 
ce A ‘ Splotches, while overhead shreds of 


9 is branches—a Tibetan offering 
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af 
perhaps. The men who were following ys de N |! 


the only Europeans there—sat down also, p a ew wp 1 
did not find my surroundings conducive to m medi anky De 
All around me were people performing E uc 


puja, mostly vocal. On my left was à m A 3 
pilgrims sitting round a fire. One, a priest | al | 1 
XC T. a few 
yp ale 


was chanting mantrams or prayers, the others respondi 
at intervals by a simultaneous exclamation, at the k There 
time throwing some grain from a heap by them inti 
fire. On the other hand, was another set of piltris |. 
sitting, praying, or talking. In the rear close at thal 
was a large tree and a large platform, on which ry | ] 
people were resting, eating, praying. Different "- m 
kept walking round the tree. One was evidently) ji, 
elderly Hindü of some position, and his demeanour wai nal 
very reverent; he finished by saluting the Tree wil] m 
deep bow and clasped hands. Then came a trousers] m 
woman followed by a servant, who seemed to t edit] P irine 
pilgrimage as something of a joke; she had a decided) kR 
roguish look upon her face. Yet despite all eet ‘the 
ternal phenomena, the vicinity of the Bo-Tree int \ ftn 
its own deep feeling of peace, of its conici "LE 
inner certainty. The voices, the figures of MW | 
pilérims, were as finite ripples of vanishiné 4 | L 
under which sounded the note of E a a 
Personally instead of the gorgeous many- We 
fashioned Temple Shrine, I should moot 
have seen only the quiet country e 
eyes of the Lord Buddha Himself must have” 
He sat in the hallowed country-spot ae 
tree, and found for Himself Deliverance 
a Paik, 1 lett Pome 
Temple with regret. 
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a went to the Post Office, from which thirty 

e the Perot, I counted them carefully. The 
tage pes @ mania for begging; it begs when quite well 
tn | pst 28 | 
oe afternoon found us at Benares, and after 
un] py hours spent at the T. S. we went on to Lucknow. 
sis] o we devoted ourselves to the usual sight-seeing 
the ens jp ardour. Lucknow is a beautiful town, the city of 
E. sitis called, as it is full of large open places. But 
nila) ol myself have described it as the city of palaces. 
at hal the Kings of Oudh had a perfect passion for build- 
ch mat | ig, and in consequence their capital is full of their 
t perses |E rs Wherever you look or drive, most imposing 
lentai ines externally meet your eyes; I say imposing ex- 
nou WY nally, for internally they are most disappointing, full 
d vid huge chandeliers in the worst of early Victorian 
ee and of tawdry representations of Muhammadan 
i ie or tombs. First of all, of course, we went to see 
a esidency, now a beautiful well-kept garden, or 
|. Ns for it covers a good deal of ground. Its 
Di bra n delightful treat to English eyes. We 
he where SM Sights; the ruins of Dr. Fayrer's 
zt While dee ae Lawrence was mortally wound- 
Te Water A ill, the Gate of the Bailey Guard, 
| M E the Banqueting Hall, the ruined 
"AME Was ie i flag flying over it which during the 
y Ping D T lowered, immortalised by Tennyson: 
jp thro a x the roofs in the ghastly siege of Lucknow, 
Lu an vee anew, e staff or the halyard, but ever we raised 


ever 
flew,” 


| 
d 
j| 


Pon the topmost roof our Banner of England 


a i Saw t 
À Sang : he dark underground rooms in which the 
ren Were sheltered, and the room where 
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Jessie had her celebrated dream of this com 
We walked round the cemetery, rings 
Church in which nearly two thousand are 


where lie General Neill and Sir Henry los 
Ce, 
Here lies i 


HENRY LAWRENCE, 


who tried to do his duty. 
May the Lord have mercy on his soul! 
Born 28th of June 1806 
Died 4th of July 1857 


So runs the well-known simple inscription. 


But personally I was very glad to leavetl 
Residency; for directly I got there an extraordinari 
deep sense of depression—it was more acute thant f 
pression, it was like an active keen sorrow—fell ut 
me, until I felt it would have been a relief to have ve 3 
1 aloud. Noneofthe other Mutiny places affected me, : | 
thankful to say, in the same way. Why Lucknow dilkas 
don’t know; it was a purely psychic influence of E m 
: and a very trying one. The scene itself was bea 
[ and peaceful in appearance, but the dreadful a 
i suspense, suffering and death experienced a. 

evidently still left abiding and deep traces oni q 
sphere. 

We next went over some of 
palaces, so many; one ‘is now used as 4° 
the afternoon, we saw European Society 
itself at tennis), and another as a Musea di 

. great deal of exercise in the great Imambait 
up to many roofs for views and over um 
__ to see where the Haren sat; through cu” nts OS 
winding passages and very steep | 


[i 
1 the k 
| 


| 


Lucknows 
a club (whe 
disp 


j E i: 
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i most imposing outside, this Imambarah 
E jt is m within;its large inner Hall is said to 
le tig. wih jts hue? largest rooms in the world, boasting the 
pon ET an arched roof without supports, and built 
ab Asaf-ud-Dowlah in 1874 to afford relief to 
Din stricken "d 

L^ rie Mosque; which they would not let us enter 
| i we took off our shoes, is at a curious angle to the 
pen mk of buildings. We saw palaces, with intervals 
f m and refreshment all day, and I am very confused 
To their details. One palace was interesting, the 


n 


eae "I Kings of Oudh with the background of the palaces 2 
dina | wh built, The deposition of the Kings of Oudh by | 
thad | Md Dalhousie contributed to the breaking out of the : 

fell) My. Near this Picture Palace was a beautiful tank, 
m ve] tering from all other tanks I have yet seen, in that its 
me las intead of being square, were curved into double 


to Aa 


now dil! } ls Some of the tombs in the Palaces and Imamba- D 
of eu ‘| is Were fine; one had a silver tomb; but their general "d 
beat | pus lost by the gaudy rubbish which crowded id 
scent 3 Vemiy. Beautiful chrysanthemums were also E 
ere hi | where to p e 


noi itle Pl e seen in the gardens, parks, and adorn- 
da 2 aces, 


N Cawnpore our 


EM next halting place, we were met 


M us bea friends and a motor, which soon 
uted suis Memorial Church, built on the much 
ils to 5 ot General Wheeler's lines and full of 
or ee victims. Then we went to the 
Of the E: Chaura Ghat, where the British sur- 
Aon ang “se embarked on Nana’s safeguard, 
Were i ce while the women and child- 
. ~o unfortunate as to escape that death, - 


TON me Tue T NC ER 
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were massacred later in the Wel] tragedy, | : 
country-scene, a quiet and deserted spot a aaa a 
to picture the historical scene of treachery ; Was ditty * 
: "ndn nd slays, et 
A half-ruined Hindi temple dedicateg to Shi aui, | v 
by the Ghat, and near it an old Sati ground Niva saj / 
In the afternoon we motored out to see the ia 
ment Agricultural College, where we foung E Lar 
men going to dissect dead frogs after 4 lecture a Ns 
heart, though what that employment had to Me we 
agriculture I wondered. A kindly Professor showel | ih 
some microscopic slides. The College was an ipl sh 
looking place; at the present moment, owing to achan 

/^  inthe rules, it is much in need of more students, |, 
Later in the afternoon we visited the ims] | 


Memorial Gardens, containing the well of tragic mem] ,. 


now situated in spacious and well-kept gardens, Oe 
the former well itself stands now the figure of the Ang an 
of the Resurrection, with arms crossed and hands ib 
ing palms. I had been told that the Angel's facew 
supposed to be dual in expression, that one side à 
a look of sorrow and the other an expression of almost 
but I was unable to detect this subtle difference. Au 
ed screen wall, octagonal in shape surrounds b 
with the inscription: “ Sacred to the perpetual EC 
of a great company of Christian people, chiefly der 
and Children, who near this spot were cruelly "Be 
by the followers of the rebel Nana Dhundu Pac ad 
and cast, the dying with the dead, in Es 
low on the XV of July, MDCCCLVII- 


gut 
i : came 
arch is written: * These are they Ee maik 
V also M n 

great tribulation,” A memorial cross © | pu 


Nānas = 


site of the Massacre House where ont” 


his soldiers declined the work—$ 


ATE 


i -— - A n A EC 5 TE ELT - 
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d _ the helpless victims. These horrors one 


ton? not trust oneself to dwell on, on the actual 
aly m they occurred ; they are much better forgot- 


f Tu W. 
or ignored. 3 k 
1” put the neighbouring cemetery struck me as much 
Cove k emotion-provoking than the actual Memorial. The 
mE f neat green unnamed mounds, each with a little 
re mb. push planted at its head, had a strangely pathetic 


a 
odi] 4 though I must say the soldier who accompanied 


howei i} whao Indian is allowed to enter the Memorial Garden), 
"Ww his best to vulgarise the scene by his gabbled ver- 


b oy 


idu Lim of events, in a tone void of any expression, and with 


f djetives demanding a good deal. But doves were coo- » 
; E isin the Memorial Garden, birds were sitting happily on ^ 
i) leMemorial screen, gardeners were mowing the grass, 


(he m immkey was running over the ground, carrying its =f 


nds tl Mung one; the whole scene was a beautiful and peace- 


il i 
ieri] Some. For rest always follows after labour and 
a DI AN E 
po onsorrow. The victims of many years ago, we 
m 4 i 
e Memorial commemorated, kad come out of yi 


v 
| TM 
A ary ; tribulation and won to rest. 


Elisabeth Severs 


TY agr Se RT Ee EO) a 


On Lee ae a 


= 


- saw that the storm had risen rapidly- 
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A VISION 
By Z. 


THE following narrative seemed a dream, yet T 
and vivid in all the details were the happenings, thy: l ¢ 
was as though I lived the experience. What it may las , f 
portended, I cannot tell —perhaps nothing—yet it cm i 
so distinctly, just before my awakening, thatit ba) 
telling. | 

It was approaching the evening; the sun was) 
ting, and I, with many others, stood in the large ut 
hall of a huge, new building, standing on an emmy 
looking out toward the West. We all seemed to hue 
tent on watching the sun set and all wer ot 
Suddenly, the sky in the West was covered ye 1 | 1 
cloud, black and threatening, which e. NI " 
northern to southern horizon. At the base a 2d Ih 
was a large, copper-coloured area. Some We. ; 
people spoke about that copper-coloured oe a 1 
meant a great wind-storm and suggested t i | 
to the basement of the building for ML 
people began to go below, while J hurte Ne d 
ing others who did not know of the E 
last to go below, and just before descen a 
I took a hurried look through the hug? 


My memory recalls nothing mo gri 
myself in the large basement, whic 
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| PES, with brick walls, floors, and beamed 
due E all new, smelling of fresh lime. 'No human 
Bu in sight. I could hear my father's voice in 
1 jee YS with another man, but was unable to find 
P. about from room to room, looking for 
| qe, but found no one. At last I arrived at an 
| ie ; E. containing windows in the walls. The - 
| E. E. terrific and I could see the trees bending and 
T | fing, and feel the earth vibrating with its force, but 
5, thai ragely enough, the building in which I stood remained 
nay hae | píectly still. I stood looking through one of the small 
t it cim pement windows, watching the storm, and as I 
titles] wihed, the copper-coloured cloud suddenly parted, 
fwng a bright blue patch of sky, in the centre 
wash Much was a brilliant star. As I gazed, pondering 
strangeness of it, a slight wisp of cloud floated across 
stat, but still it could be clearly seen. I asked my- 
“What does that mean, what does it portend?” 
es ty out of the stillness above me a voice answered: 
y! do you not understand ? This storm ushers in 
Coming of the Great Teacher and the Star is His 
b a I replied: “ Of course ? How stupid of me 
Ed Then 1 awoke, still with the feel- 
and awe Inspired by that strange vision. 


- MEG t 
pour 
(d din. So if 


Z 


CORRESPONDENCE 


As the author of The Bible and Christi 
in your December number, will you kindly pots 


: r ne rerin | 
what is likely to give a wrong impression of Ch 


me to Corm 


teaching. I refer to the last lines of the sai Tistian Scien, | Bt 
to the educational value of suffering. pia i ea 5 


I am the more anxious to do this b | 
number of Theosophical students hold such view otis i| E. 
—that it does not appreciate the value of suffering M pe 
only object is to get rid of it regardless of the lesson 
taught. Nothing could be further from the truth. 1 enti 

ia 


Mrs. Eddy states that we must all come to a knowledge | 
the Truth by suffering or by Science. All discordant conditi | A 
are due to wrong thinking and doing, and that it is not wif": 
people learn to obey The Master's injunction : Go and sina] at y 
more lest a worse thing come upon thee,” that permanel} Mat 
healing takes place. Jo 


| 
Christian Scientists from experience | a j 
tin 


| 


uth anyone 
himself. tinctive wit ed 
_ “Take no thought for the life," were f the 
Those who disobey are governed by the 
spiritually. Misery is the result on whic 


The wisdom or “ knowledge of God" come 
to the receptive mind, to those who live the life. 
to be a sad confusion of this divine wiscom huma 
with Occultism and all its subtleties of the 

The Master was an illiterate, and yet ie mand m 
physical laws, but by spiritual means alone in pro 
finding to-day His teaching to be demonstra? iy of t e lit it 
their understanding of the Truth, the infallibi" m 
Spirit. Those who have gauged the difference. 
and unadulterated teachingof The Master i h 
- of Sectarianism with its 401 sects (wine: 

failure), will understand what 1s mM 

from its context in the review, hat 
whence she started but free of Se 
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RLY LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
REVIEWS 


QUARTE 


Up, India : A Plea for Social Reform, by Annie 
to corr | ji. (THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Adyar, Madras. 
Pins 120r 1s. or 25e.) — ¥ 3 
q P any student of the social conditions now prevailing in 
| a Society, there is nothing inexplicable in the great 
warty of the series of lectures which are embodied in this 
"m The crowded audience that cheered every noble 
gliment she expressed was, at first at least, largely composed 
 ¢anumber of people who were drawn to it by a curiosity, 
wedded | te malign, to know something of the strange personality who 
ne been held up to ridicule in some influential quarters, 
Eee | ai was in strong contrast with the sparse attendance which 
jermani | Miras Social Reform lecturers do Senerally attract. The 
| f Ezt this apparently inexplicable phenomenon is to be sought 
t is apiy | v so much in the lecturer herself, as in the line of argu- 
gh una] emt she took up from the very outset. Indian Society 
ip Eo à good deal of stirring up, but the day of denunciatory 

"5 is happily past The young men who form the 


sson toh 


ye 


an tel ae and the most impressive element in the audience at 
Wu | uoa as good denunciators as any of the Social Re- 
lose pone ary tac emselves and thus find no charm in their 
hive. j tning m y require more of constructive proposals, 


tlorms SEE any person who realises the necessity 
hee own ae al out of the past, and who sympathises 
t Mrs. Scere on any question. Such a one they 
0 knew th They felt that they were being advised 
nt fo gather ae ve their past, and whose business it 
x first lecture . ap tame by reckless talk. She said in 


gt 
han (OK the lin 


9 denoun x with which you are familiar, of trying to 

STE Past in Ing; ce, of trying to link on the present proposals to 

d 3 ne ecause I hold that the greatness of its nation 

Nother a Slowly only be reached when one generation is linked to 
E Succeeds 3 


nd gradually, out of the growth of one time the 


Promis 
Y Ses E 
nS Wh ne has kept in her whole course of lectures, 
Vitis sivas 
c 


tures dience lost its hostile character as one 
| Me to a close, 


= 
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The constructive ideals which she preacheg ; 

H 

tures were strengthened by the sympathetic 
up towards most of the intolerable social evil; 
Though there is much which one can and shoul 
from English ideals, she referred her heare 
their own past, thus assuring them that she 
put forward any exotic revolutionary proposals. 


of the pi 
d borrow Ne 


the subject of her lecture happened to be very painful sh; 


would cheer up the spirits of the audience by another strip. 


of sympathy. She would ask them to remember that the ex 


they were suffering from was not peculiar to their or | 


society. She prefaced her stirring lecture on the depres 


‘classes with the significant remark that “ there is not a sings’ 
nation which calls itself civilised which is not faced with iti 


problem”. In fact, throughout this series of lectures, d 


made the people of Madras feel that the ills they were sult} 


i t, and the 
ing from were neither so desperate nor permanent, i 
Eey would accept the call of duty to the Motherland, thy 


could expect to banish them without putting any undue sina | 


on the nation. 

The lectures are of as l 
Indians, though I cannot say how far they will be ap 
by Theosophists as such. I believe Mrs. 
primarily for people in general, but e 


think, be the wiser for studying the lectures. 1 Tias] , 


P 
E 


therein dealt with are of general importance © m Bot 
other readers ; especially the citizens 0 i 
should read at least a few of its ch 
Colour Bar cannot fail to open | i 
momentous dangers to the integrity oft ; 
well-wishers will profit greatly by A esit > 
view which Mrs. Besant explains. © 


Ss ible that Indi zehl 
forget "it is not poss! HAG of risha 


flimsy FPF pini 
e, the colour 9 th Afric 


ánd Australia refuse to believe. 
fifth of the human race is destined Td 
ed, and that the day will never CUPS En eir 8° 
asked, and asked successfully, to É! 
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mary object of the lectures was to encour- 
t they are so full of references to ancient 
cia + their perusal cannot fail to create in us a pride 
: i nobility of some of the social customs that 
` he Vaidik period is scarcely to be met with even 
in ishtened society of to-day. Women were the i- 
E "ud wielded power far stronger than they do in 
where they enjoy the vote. One other feature that 
lectures from those we hear from our so- 


the pri 
Reform, ye 


st | geinguishes these 


thee | ll Social Reformers is the copiousness of short and rele- i 
ip bai disquisitions on knotty religious points. The argument | 
eps! | gd the child-widows owe their bereavement to their karma E 
La wsioned one of these. She said: 


with the Karma is the result that grows out of causes in the past and is modified i 
4 [pauses inthe present. You see a child fall down. The child has fallen down 
Nj sty “4 delience to the law of gravitation. Does that prevent you from picking it 
re sues | Sin? It ought to do so, according to your view of Karma..... . you 
dite | stas well think you cannot walk upstairs, because the law of gravitation 
xa W iets lo draw all things towards the centre of the earth. Karma can be con- 
|| gredas every one of you would know if you read your own writings instead 
| (ülinf nonsense about them. What did Bhishma, the great master of 
tama say? “Exertion is greater than Destiny." 


A NoN-THEOSOPHIST 


PP on many a pleasant evening at Elstree,” this stirring 
» it is safe to prophesy, interest many 
The author’s personal familiarity with Africa 
arbaric F gv setting. He has himself witnessed the 
of ance of cannibals here pictured. The Magi- 


t Cha SEENTE 
inal a <20 are two individuals who play the part of 
ira Viserg and wi 


8 his Work 


e book, 
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Abby 


eligion, } 
(Robert Ses ie | 
iy 


t its title gp 


Ue 
Out the citing | 


The Present Relations of Science and R 
Prof. P. G. Bonney, Sc. D., F. R. S. 
Price 5s. net.) . 

This book is valuable, both as a record o 
and also because it speaks quite plainly ab 
on points of doctrine of the devout Christian of 4 
the make-up of the author, the Professor seems um d | 
careful watch over the Priest that the latter sou sel 
pears to be put almost to comical shifts to obtain a stien 
1 ; 2 ennre 
formula foreach of his cherished beliefs. But unti " 
of evolution has swept man beyond the limitations of bina f 
ity there will of necessity remain a debatable land where fit | em ds 
is not yet lost in sight. b... 

The volume runs swiftly and clearly over the advan [im 
of science and of the Christian religion from early daysyi Pei 
the present time, and it should be read by all men wikiji t 
the time or opportunity to investigate for themselves. Wf 


The 
mtd 


Unless we hypnotise ourselves by mutterings of Ars in 
Nestorius, Eutychus, and such * unorthod: Wc 
* Virgin birth " (pp. 158-164), that stumbling block C 
science and theology, needs no confirmation pr 
searches of Loeb into the birth of the searen m 
requires a little more examination into the trenes dl à 
Nicene Creed. Itis said that in the latest Gree if 
creed there is but one preposition for the t 
incarnation in finer intangible matter an 
er visible matter is the idea convey by 
the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mother ( the Visi 
of “was incarnate by the Holy Ghost gi ar , with 
The question as to the confusion of MONET the 
Mother, and any connexion of this pue jatest SC 
Maya and its connotations in the light of t fe to do 
repays study, though we have here no SP | 
draw attention to it. crine? 

Pages 175-6 scientifically demolish b. ich c? 
stantiation. “An hypostasis of x So anothet by 
itself of its accidents and transfer them 


mo 
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Ma 
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Subj b ; 
DRE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST 
ay, hf 


S 3 Translated by various Scholars, and Edited By 
times | ‘ the late Right Hon. F. Max Muller, 

sciente f 

| the tig | The time has come when the study P 
E huma f a must be approached in a diffe sine 
nere fat} mn ducriminating, in fact, in a more 


scholarly Spirit. To watch in 
3 dblured Books of the East the dawn o i 


of the ancient re 


ves, We fe 1S tevealed in those ancient documents, is. ; 
sti] or these studies as, from another side 


um tying and collating ancient MSS., or toiling through volumes. 


r to have a soliq foundation for a 
t, we must have, before 
roughly faithful translations of their 
Apart from the in- 
: all religions Possess in the eyes of the 


7 
ning of they are the oldest records, 
Meditionay M mu be called documentary, in opposi- 


OW CE CIR 
a ancient in India than the Vedas; and, if 
int terature con 


nd; i nected with them, there is 
® refor Which, so far as we know at present, 
pees Ea Carlicr date Ghee that of the 
writ ere are not many nations that 
(d lately be "88, and many of those that have been 
Eri advane.. Accessible to us in their original 
rlenta] Scholarship in Europe. 


n 
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ADYAR, MADRAS, INDIA, 


; ; Sacred Books of the East 
(For Prices See Page 4.) 
Brahmanism. 
21 Volumes. 


Part I, translated by F. Max Mütter. Part Tl, tranki | pu : 
; ranili | 


‘vedic Hymns, 
Vols, XXXII, XLVI. | 


\ by H. OLDENBERG. 


Hymns of the Atharva-veda, translated by M. Bioowrretp, — | ying) 
Vol. XLI. oon SAE 
The Satapatha-Brahmana, translated by Junts EGGEDING | i 
Vols, X XI, XXVI, XLI, XLIII, XLIV. TA 

‘The Grihya-Sutras, dranslated by H. OLDENBERG. | 
a mel 


Vols. XXIX, XXX. E 
translated by F. Max MÜLLER. | 


t 14s. net. q 
TRIMBAK TELANG. 


‘The Upanishads, 
Vols. I. XV, Reissue in one volume a 


translated by KásHINÀTH 
the Sanatsugátiya and Anugità. 

with Sankara's Commentary, by & Tau 
vin XLVII. The third voui 


The Bhagavadgita, 
Vol. VILL. with 


The Vedanta-Sutras, 
Vols. XXXIV, XXX 


Lh 
| 
d 
| 

| 
| 
| 

| 
m 


Rámánuga's Sribhàshya. ; i 
Vol. XXXIV, Part L of the Vedânta-Sûtras, 15 tempor 
of print. ium Pal 
The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, translated. by G. Bu 
Vols. II, XIV. ae 
‘The Institutes of Vishnu, translated by Joris Jobb” 
Vol. VIL "i 
hese ot iom 
Manu, translated by GEORG BüsLER. Vol. xxv. Ou | t 
Jonos J ort. | 


‘The Minor Law-books, tran 
Vol. XXXIII. (Narada, Bri 
Jainism 20 
12 Volumes: og. Ja 

‘The Gaina-Sutras, translated from Prasr thy 

Vols. XXII, XLV- 
‘The Saddharma-pundarika, 
Vol. XXI. < Mü 

Mahayana Texts, by E. B. Cowsnt, F: pue 
Vol XLIX. From the Sanskrit. iod D 

transla! 


t -Ni ata, j 
and Sut i P the pali 


The Dhammapada 
and V. FAUsBÖLL. Vol. 
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Jainis™ and Buddhism (Continued) 
ai 
; ali by T. W. Rays DAvIDs. - 


N rys DAVIDS an 
l Texts; translated by T. W. i. a 
| vin? xu VIL, XX. From the Ah. 
| D. XIII and XVII are out of print. 
AUR of King Milinda, by T. W. Rays Davips. © 


| ns w. 
E Xk, XXXVI. From the Pali. 

018. + 
\ rhe Fo gho-hing-tsan-Kins; translated by SAMUEL BEAL. 
1 the Fo" 
hyo, XIX. Ow of print. 


d H. OLDENBERG. 


Zoroastrianism. 
8 Volumes. 
I, translated by J. DARMESTETER. Part IL, 


s. Vols. IV, XXIII, XXXI. 
XXIII in one volume ab 16s. net. 


al TheZend-Avesta, Parts I, I 
imnslated by L. H. Mint 
Reissue of Vols. IV and 


Pahlavi Texts, translated by E. W. WEST. 
Vols. V, XVIII, XXIV, XXXVII, XLVII. 


Mohammedanism. 
9 Volumes. 


| i TheQur’an, translated by E. H. PALMER. 
Vols. VI, XI. Reissue in one volume at 


12s. net.’ 


Chinese. 
6 Volumes. 


a 1 Texts of Oe 
E antem, translated by James LEGGE. 
` II, XVI, XXVII, XXVIII. 


ts 0f Taoi 
X Y à aoism, translated by JAMES LEGGE. 
E. 3 : XXXIX, XL. 


Tex 


r tic. à yi -» 
al Index of Names and Subjects- Compiled by M. WINTER 


x 
UL Vol L. 18s. net. 
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1 The Upanishads, i 8 9 & 4 
2 Laws of the Aryas, i 8 0 10 6 
3 Confucianism, H 9 g 10 g 
4 Zend Avesta, i : 10 g 1g e ! 
5 Pahlavi Texts, i 9 8 yg i 
6 The Quran, i 8 0 12 6 
7 Institutes of Vishnu. 8 0 10 ¢ 
8 Bhagavadgita, etc. 8 0 n 6 
9 The Qur'an, ii 8 0 10 6 
10 The Dhammapada 8 0 10 6 
11 Buddhist Suttas, 8 0 10 6 
1 12 Satapatha-Brahmana, a 9 8 19 6 
j 13 Vinaya Texts, i. 8 0 10 : 
14 Laws of the Aryas, ii, 8 0 10 6 
15 The Upanishads, ii. 8 0 10 ¢ 
16 Confucianism, ii 8 0 10 ¢ 
a 17 Vinaya Texts, ii. 8 0 10 ¢ 
Ng 18 Pahlavi Texts, ii. 18 8 18 0 
n 19 Fo-sho-hing-isan.king. 
d 20 Vinaya Texts, iii. 8 0 10 6 
ay, 21 Saddharma-pundarika, 9 8 12 ¢ 
22 Gaina-Sutras, i. 12 0 16 0 
23 Zeend-A vesta, ii. S 0 10 6 
f 24 Pahlavi Texts, iii, 8 0 10 6 
29 Manu, 
26 Satapatha-Brahmana, ii 9 8 12 6 
Í 27 onfucianism, jij 9 8 12 6 
; 28 Confucianism, i, 9 8 12 6 
| 29 rihya-Suiras, i 9 8 12 6 
30 Grihya-Sutras ii. 9 8 12 6 
3l Zend-Avesta, ii 13 8 18 0 
32 Vedic Hymns, i 14 0 18 6 
33 Minor Law-books, 8 0 10 t 
34 Vedanta-Sutras, i, 9 8 i 6 
i 33 Questions of King Milinda, i. S.D se 
96 Questions of King Milinda, ii. 9 8 1b 0 
37 Pahlavi Texts, iv. 11 4 12 6 
38 Vedanta-Sutras, ii. 9 8 10 6 
39 Taoism, i. 8 0 10 6 
40 Taoism, ii 8 0 12 6 
41 Satapatha-Brahmana, lii. 9 8 1 0 
42 Atharva-Veda, 15 12 12 6 
43 Satapatha-Brahmana, iv. 9 8 18 6 
44 Satapatha-Brahmana, y. 14 0 19 6 
45  Gaina-Sutras, ij 9 8 14 0 
46 Vedic Hymns, ii. 10 8 8 6 
47 Pahlavi Texts, v. 6 8 95 0 
48 Vedanta-Suiras jii 18 12 12 8 
49 Mahayana Texts, 9 8 18 0 
50 Index. 18 8 
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Ping off his clothes, may or may not be good in 
ga man put it is bad in science, the students of which have 
=] aol ME whenever the theologian begins to deal with 
18 ght to M] universe." Does it not cease to be bad in 

he theologian has grasped the fact of gradations of 
om the coarsest up to the most subtle ? The argu- 
1i page 95 that the process of becoming and changing 
f ont m the time fits in with the “isomeric compounds ” of 
s on Chemistry, and they should be studied to show how 
dern venient of similar atoms under different ideas gives 
TEN es. The new idea is that of the Christ nature and 
!5 | i fied for the building up of the spiritual nature and life 
M i ae the object remains unchanged in its “accidents,” 
sis physical material, but in addition it can now affect the 
| ille bodies of those participants whose own subile bodies 
} «attuned to vibrate at the same rate. To take up the illus- 
lh | imion of the Reverend Professor on page 176; H,O con- 
| ies to the uninstructed to be mere water, even after a power 
, | uhealing has been so strongly impressed upon it by a good 
jp müetiser that the sick who drink it become whole. But 
2 ince is only beginning to investigate the subtle ethers, and 
" le hopeless materialist has still a little time in which to ex- 
a jin magnetic healing by declaring the patient to have been in 
jp td health all the time. 
MM outspoken in condemnation of those who, 
ignorant of science, or with no more knowledge 


5 rg 
i i 3 pn an elementary text-book could impart,” have flouted 
| ~ “tounced some 


q ‘ the author is no less vigorous in condemna- 
j | Ride in A and rather blatant atheism,” such as is 

is its ady aeckel’s Riddle of the Universe, “ which now 
trit» ocates chiefly among the smatterers and the 


"me 

s mp Ee ancient investigations into the regions, which 

I amnostion afe occupied by blind faith, crude disbelief, 

fy ther Sm, havebeen repeated during the last decades 

at at w © Theosophical Society with such illumina- 

"X both side feel sure some of their publications would 
istis; S Of the author. The Christian Creed, Eso- 


tanig D . : 
; 9 The Ancient Wisdom, and Occult Chemistry 


8 of t 
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indicate lines of thought complementary to his o 2 
have freely used them in our present remarks. ly | [ 


rejoice to read another volume from the same io 3 i | y J 
e 


after a study of those books we have mentioned inthe i | $ 
frame of mind of the man who is ready to sacrifice T lasse] | j 
to know something more of the Real. IN oe | ai 
Ady, [9 
The Philosophy of the Present in Germany, by Ong | í 


Kulpe. Translated from the fifth German Edition by ij t 
Lyall Patrick and G. T. W. Patrick. (George Allen &¢, | fe 
Ltd., London. Price 3s. 6d.) * 7 

There was a time, says Professor Kulpe, when philosophy A difer 
stood in the foreground of the general interest. Inallit ps 
exigencies of life men looked to it for guidance. “Tk pe 
impulse towards knowledge and science, the longing forhi | 1 
ness and peace, the hope for immortality and blessed J Tho 
the need of rules and regulations for conduct and action | iri 
turned to philosophy, and were satisfied." Not so at presl | bx t 
In our own day philosophy has forfeited the claim s 0 
proud position it once held and has become either inc e: 
time or one among the many sciences of limited scope M s t 
scientific caution on the one hand, and onthe oer il 
ing to the popular desire for happy modes we E: 
which make strenuous thought unnecessary, the esti m 
down from the high place it once occupied in "eg, and inl Hy 
of the race. This change Professor Kulpe de ilos 
present volume he intends to show that mo e sit 
has not “renounced the task of constru 


not an empty one. 

The main currents of modern pai 
Germany to-day are four, our author sa as eo 
rialism, Naturalism and Idealism. Each A sed an! 
in the works of its chief exponents, 1S ana : 

— in turn, Positivism and Idealism being UP" 
than the other two. In conclusion Profes at wil 
roughly the type of philosophic thinking 

needs of the future. 


«c thoi 
hilosopht | 
si 


iue x Wa 
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jk Tales: Imps, Ghosts and Fairies, translated 
jen $ o V CJ: M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., London. Price 
es 


ii i). à 5 
bi Im d ming little book contains translations from the 
Did | omis A Bang and Yi Ryuk, who lived in the eighteenth 
Rore |o a n centuries respectively. Three anonymous 
Joa ste 4 si D 
w 1 E. ire also included. Mr. Gale says in the Preface: 
ps who would like to look somewhat into the inner soul of 
0 | ma on see the peculiar existences among which he lives, the follow- 
Swali | ; je Oriental ai serve as true interpreters, born as they are of the three great 
y Mag i em Far East, Taoism, Buddhism and Confucianism. 
; | digo : i 
neh The translator has done his work weli. One feels the 
i | iifrence in style in the work of the two authors he presents 
ND 5 - 1 in 
Ns! ys, Im Bang is the more interesting story-teller, but in 


E | ume ways Yi Ryuk is a more finished artist. E 

ur The stories themselves are quaint, at times a little crude. 
ssedaes | Throughout there runs a genuine belief in imps, ghosts and 
| fires, and we find a curious superstition in the power of the 
preset | br toassume human form. ‘The opening story of the book is 
m toit | we of the most interesting, as well as one of the most human. 
| lisa tle of love and self-sacrifice, showing how deeply these 
p talíies are implanted in the Oriental. It is significant, in 
Jew of the western popularly accepted ideas of the position 


» Dlay quite a leading part in the tales. Reverence 
E. : oomen is a marked characteristic of the stories. 
it | Aion Night €scriptions we are pleasantly reminded of the 

. sits, although the present volume lacks the prodigal- 


t) Im . 
Tm NM of that favourite book of our childhood. 
à ehghtful to be brought into touch with the life and 


Ola 2 

COM So far distant from, and so little known to, 
un aa he Written notes, wherever necessary, 
* storieg of M De aid to the proper understanding of 


T. L. C. 
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Shivajnana Siddhiyàr of Arunand; Sivàchg 
with Introduction, Notes, Glossary, etc 5 2 a. 
Pillai, B.A., B.L. (Meykandan Press, Madr y Ulin 

This is another fruit of the endeavs "i D^. 
Pillai, that indefatigable expounder of the Sh Mr, Nallay | dh 
of South India. This translation from sm Phil | 
appeared during the years 1897 to 1902 in the Sid Fin, [ 
and it has now been republished in book o Anta Dis A 
many Notes and a most valuable Introduction as d ide 
ful Glossary and Index. asaw s 

. Shivajüüna Siddhiyar is the second of the fourtee ls ff a 
works of the Shaiva Siddhanta, the first being the welling ‘Sad 
Shivajianabodham of Meykandadeva who appears to i. thi 
flourished in about the 12th century. The thoroughly gi, d 
sophical character of the work is evident from its veryar: Ay 


means of knowledge recognised by the author, while th 
remaining chapters fall into a controversial and a construi ff W 
part called, respectively, Parapaksha or Foreign Standpointsast 
Supaksha or The Correct Standpoint. The controversial m 
again, deals successively with the Materialists, the f m 
schools of Buddhism, two sects of the Jains, three forms 
the Pürva-Mimàmsa, Mayavada, Bhaskaracharya’s Pa 


vada, the Atheistic Samkhya, and, finally, the E | [ Th 
Paficaratras, each chapter containing first a concise stal i 8 i 
estion, Thea nang 


and then the refutation of the view in qu m D 
follows the third Book on the ‘Correct Standplm: uu 
exposition of the Shaiva Siddhanta, conse RA gl 
‘Sutras’ with several Adhikaranas (pa ene 
definition of God (pati), of the kind of monism (Capet 
recognised, of the individual (bassu) (two Su MT 
tion of God, Soul, and Body, of the natur ais! j 
preme, of Atma Darshana, of the way ram 
to the soul, of the purification of the soul, of b 
vanishing of bondage), of the recognition 0 
of bhakti, and of the nature of the sanctified. 
From the Introduction we notice Shaiva side 
Dr. Barnett’s view, viz., that the Tamil 0 Kash 
was derived from the Pratyabhijna schoo rr uini p 
beginning of the thirteenth century. ^ a inde? 
of opinion, and his arguments are weighty 


` Mi 
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aey P 


. the North and South and West were independ- 
a "i though the authorities (the Shaivagamas) 
the same”. 

«Note on Nirvana’ (pp. 57 ff.) contains some 
that there is always a danger in proclaim- 
alf truth, however wholesome it may 


RON [ 
lla. | ttt 
Shei b 


s Af patin D 
a : i E. "ud man successfully operated on in a darkroom 
| m to leave the latter. The man operated on from the 
teen bay E. has reached a condition so utterly different from 
eltur | «vltind intelligible to us that none of our categories ( exist- 
5 to "i elc), can be applied to it; he does see the Light, but it 
hly pil " i something of which ordinary morials can have no 
fe idea, but only the negative one that the three charac- 
wii tis of what we call existence, viz., anicca, dukkha, anattà 
" big (asitoriness, sorrow, not-self) have nothing to do with it. 
n We ought to say much more on this book, of which every 
Me is interesting, but our space and time are unfortunately 
a ES So we add only the hearty wish that the book may 
a (aithe large number of readers it deserves. 


F. O. S. 


inet E^ Life of the Blessed Henry S. uso, by himself. Translated 
e i original German by Thomas Francis Knox, Priest of 
pm “ory. (Methuen & Co., Ltd., London. Price 3s. 6d. 
+ tnt) m; ie 
^ all UM edition of the Life of Suso will probably meet 
X in kome, Owing to the general present; keen in- 
im Icism and Mystics—in all varieties of religious 
i: H Inge's introduction gives the work an addi- 
lS Saints e describes Suso as “one of the most lovable 
esees “the mysticism of the fourteenth 
h Spiritual beauty and courageous specu- 
sof Norther e first stage in the process by which the 
3 form of € Urope came to self-consciousness, and 
than Latin hristianity more suited to the Teutonic 
Suso’g 0 atholicism ever had been or could be ”. 
phy. nt Ooks were condemned as unorthodox. 
Un, in the Pounded to his spiritual daughter Elisabeth 
concluding chapters of his life, is scholastic 


its fres 
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in terms, a mixture of Aristotle's anq 
Eckhart whose orthodoxy Suso stoutly ckhar}’, 
pupil he had been. Upheld, 4 
The frightful austerities Suso inflicted on hi 
ders he survived; his nervous organisat Imselt 
very different from that of the'twentieth ce 


a directo f qu 
eted tortu fi 

w 
Servior, as Suso designates himself in his es a s 
the book to give information “ respecting the proe al ^ 
which a beginner should order his outer and inner m 
to bein harmony with God's all-lovely will". d» 


29 


designated “ sick souls, 
suffering. 

Mystical and superphysical experiences were a pronis 
and almost daily feature of Suso’s religious life. Suso s 
to have been of an amiable and even affectionate nature 
many disciples clustered round him when his characte 2} allii 
been cleared from all charges and his reputation for ho pl 
was well established. To his spiritual daughter M94 
kinder than he had been to himself, and stopped the a 
she was beginning to inflict on her body. ur ; "m P 
ties suit not the weakness of thy sex nor thy we 
frame," he wrote to her. 

Elisabeth Staglin died some five years before a visi 
father, to whom, after her death, she apie T wi 
in snow-white garments, shining with a caz? 
and full of heavenly joy. hat noble fi 


She drew nigh to him and showed him in nd heard this ne 


assed away into the pure Godhead. He saw an’ gop Wh 
d the vision filled his soul with heavenly consol nse : kt 
himself again, he sighed deeply and thought T a a y 
blessed is the man who strives after Thee P G d hele eo 
to suffer, whose sufferings Thou rewar est t joy His Di? à 
this maiden and in all His dear friends, and to è 


eternally. Amen." 4 t 
Words which very fitly conclude if has given! 


of the Blessed Henry Suso, as he himse 
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Astrology, by Alan Leo. (* Modern Astro- 
ondon. Price 1s.) 

ual is useful and serviceable, as an introduction 
:« Astrology of Mr. Leo. The author has divided the 
eric pters, dealing in short with the explanations 


Cha 
Ee. used in. Astrology, and has made the so-called 
e Sy. 


al t exceedingly interesting and easy for those who 

NI ue Astrology. Its notable feature is the tables of 
M alences. They throw light on the hidden side of 
toting f correspo and give quite a different standpoint from which to 
s | Ee oroscone. The Chapters on the nature of the zodiacal 
Yep p 


i| and the planets give some explanation of the fact that 
s ME is directly or indirectly affected by th 
angal everything 10 nature is directly or in y cted by the 
~ dons of the planetary spheres, and of the possibility of 
| gas response to those vibrations. 
The Chapter on ‘Individuality and Personality’ is 
resting to study, especially with regard to how the motto 
| tthe Ancients: * The Wise Man rules his Stars, the Fool 
so vei] des Them,” is justified by the application of the real know- 
ture, 2| kige of Astrology, and how the really wise man will absorb 
geet) alte discordant planetary vibrations into himself, and by the 
hols) plication of his knowledge will bring about that harmony 
daccord which will enable him to sound a higher note, and 
Ws be the maker of his own destiny rather than be a slave 
mere outward circumstances. In conclusion, the author 
| of E to explain that Astrology does not lead to fatalism, but 
a fe the natures of fate and free-will, that it demon- 
m idea that Character is Destiny, and that it shows 
| “ncies of the soul, and how the Spirit may be unfolded 


J. R.A. 
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Bergson for Beginners: A Summary of hi 
by Darcy B. Kitchin, M. A. (George Aller Phil 
London.) & Cp, n 

The philosophy of Bergson is so much } SORT | 
the present day that this book is sure to attract ma € pulos | 
It being ‘the thing’ to know somewhat of the a tei | 
philosophy, even the most unphilosophically i 
endeavouring to wrestle with the deep een a p 
presents, in order to be up-to-date. The superficial ene fl 
will be disappointed in the book before us, for it is M 
reading. Mr. Kitchin writes: : N p 

s : ced P 
EU o a m Henr DEM i the one ite pent j| i 
the simplest manner that is consistent with accuracy. ani 1 5 

Still we cannot help feeling that the book might insm | 
ways have been simpler. The Introduction, which runs ow | | 
briefly the systems of thought of the great philosophers isv |. 

useful and is well done, but it presupposes some formerkus. | 
ledge on the subject. Mr. Kitchin has summarised the ma) 
works of Bergson, with notes on them. He has tried te | 

condense the philosophy of Bergson into a handy form, S J í 

that the reader of this book will really know something de | 

it, and be able to compare it intelligently with other pil | 
sophies. A major portion of the book is devoted toa consi 

ation of Time and Free-will, “ since it gives an crea I 

the ideas which underlie the whole of Bergson’s ne | 

It is not our province to enter into a consideration ad n. 
philosophy—but we may, at least, congratulate E. mod | 

the way he has accomplished the task ^ "m 

to trace the development of the Bergsonian p 

it its rightful place among the philosophies of 

is singularly sympathetic to Bergson, an " 

pret his philosophy asthe master would have 1» 

an interpretation, however good, ought” fr 

to seek the original—that is the last thing pe authot 

desire. Finally, we cannot help thinking t e 

have chosen his title more happily, for + 

what one does not find—an elementary t 
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: 2, Burnell’s admirable Catalogue of Sanskrit 
perusing eserved in the Tanjore Palace Library, we come 
206, the following entry : 

a huge tantra containing 100,000 granthas, 
which appear to be collected from various 
tantra is mentioned in Sàyana's Sankara- 
er, at least, than 1300 A. D." 


e 


| The publica 
| i, hand by Mr. 
tt) Pandits Ganes 
| grand Varahür r 
| printed by the FESS l 
oÈ wiew. This volume contains, in 238 pages, the first of the 
| ielve Atnshas or parts of which the work consists. 
| The editors have not taken their task too easily : they have 
| sulted, for this first part, six manuscripts, two in the 
i} Devanigari character (i. e., probably coming from the North 
| wd India) and four in the Grantha character, and they have 
4 gen in foot-notes the more important readings of these MSS. 
 Itappears from the limited number of these readings that the 
testis, on the whole, well preserved. 
- The proof-reading has been done with care, though a little | 
i, | e attention might be paid to it in the coming volumes, in z 
n m also the paragraphs should be more clearly demarcated; — . 
| i is illogical, if, e. g., on p. 15, the second half of the first | 
| Tm COD before and not after the word Naradah (second 
| E E on the same page, the eighth line (sa Naradasya 
- ln jim c.) is not separated from the preceding ones by a 
ma nspecius and preface give a somewhat misleading 
ithase ated idea of the character of the work by calling it 
is i: and comparing it with the Mahabharata. An 
b must have an action extending more or less 
J Meron wW e of the poem and not merely confined to the 
% but à EE cbasya is not an ifihāsa, nor perhaps a 
ROO eer ita of the shaivagama. Nor is it “ written in 
"ans. ES beauty not excelled by any other work in 
i beautiful anguage,” though many of the verses are, indeed, 
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The poem is a dialogue between 
Parvati, which is related by their son Sk 
Jaigishavya as a reward for his stupendoy 
Jaigishavya is, of course, the same as the E Peng 
story of the Shalya Parvan, though we a Tas 
Guru of Asita Devala would be not a little e 
himself transformed into a Linga worshipp 


Shiva an 
anda to the i 


re 
astonished 
er, 

The transformation of the ancient un 
into Shaivism seems, indeed, to be the most 
of Shivarahasya. The following example m 
the method. The seventh stanza of the second Valli of Ki f; 
ka Upanishad runs as follows : “ He of whom many athe [ui 
to hear; whom many, though hearing of Him, cannot om, | - 
prehend—a wonder the clever man who finds and ed " jJ 
Him; a wonder he [too] who, taught by a clever one, uni, | 
stands Him." Shivarahasya makes of it (59, 84): “O Shi j 4 
(Durga) ! it is the lot of many not even to hear of that Liig; | indi 
though hearing of it, O Shiva, many cannot comprehenditt |; 
Linga," etc. í i 


Sectarian Vein | 
Prominent fs; 


Never com a 


tara, Brhajjabala (called Jabala), and Atharvashiras. Mp ! 
besides, the “essence” of the ten older Upanishads is a | 
again and over again. a 

The contents of this Amsha consist mainly of hymns 
praise of Shiva and descriptions of heavenly Ling [ 
cannot, consequently, be very edifying or interesting i | 
one except a Shivabhakta, the less so as “ calamities E | tiny 
frightful hells” are promised in it to all who do not M n 
Shiva, nor recite the Shatarudriya, nor wear the sacre 
etc., etc. (46th Adhyaya). 

But since this is only one-twelfth part 0 
we may justly hope that the rest will be more 
the general reader. document 

This much is certain, that Shivarahasya 28 r these 
the Shiva religion deserves to be published, an who has cout 
our thanks are due to Mr. Sadasiva Che de 
geously undertaken to carry the work throug 


E the wine "ti i 
interes 


em eR eL 
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Í f the Holy Grail, by Jessie L. Weston. (THE 
fhe ue £ G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., London. Price 2s. 6d. 
pigs. Ve 


est 


Lal) ` Weston has given us in this volume a concise and 
iss 


on a subject of perennial interest, the Grail 

| uic prec Iso propounding an original solution of its origin 
can s she points out, the prevailing tendency 

4 jinterpreta A the Grail story in pieces, sections, rather 


eti RES ; : ; 
a ‘| taking into consideration every item of 
E 


ous theories already in the fieldlin connection with 
in | yeGrail literature and legend : that it was a purely Christian 
| ecesiastical 

Shits | yas simply 
liùg; | talon and, as such, of purely Folklore, preferably Keltic, 
| «gn; and the latest theory, fathered by Professor Burdach, 


| “tut what Perceval sees is the Byzantine Mass,” are discuss- 


3 a bbey of Glastonbury are, the present reviewer is sorry 
| ^n], regarded as untenable, and some medizeval writers 


| Te aware of the fact that the Church knew nothing of the 


a ee The author’s own conclusion is that the Grail 
Ae itiitualimagery connected with the origin andpropaga- 
E. | | + = which ritual later developed into a mystery. This 
i i MEM Works out in detail, bringing forward some very 
a 8 reasons for her belief. She discovers a striking 


tesem 

b. d Sue the ritual of the Adonis cult and " both 
LU. Miss Pho ? with the mise-en-scene of the Grail 
| eric Side t eston clearly recognises that there was an 
zo the Grail story, and that esoteric side she con- 


ls Very +; 
; V rightly i on i 
: éhtly in our opinion with Initiation, with regener- 


» petu life, 

du. 900 : 

T Who ae h eartily recommended to all—and there are 

B Med in this famous and fascinating 
9. of the eternal verities. 


E. S. 
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The Great Mother, A Gospel of The B Ah 
C. H. A. Bjerregaard. (The Inner Lif ernal Fo»: E 


York.) 
The author writes : 


In this book I mean by the Eternal Mother th 
the Deity as Mother. The Eternal Mother is ER © Personal ref | " 
power and ultimate foundation of all gods, goddueee od Sls [d 
Deity, both cause and effect. The Eternal Moan nature and UU 
of the manifested Deity or God. Du f 


e . 
e Publishin ja 
“A 


f 
ei los 
Lo] 4a 
nk} T 
Mr. Bjerregaard is Chief. To try to go behind the ‘al gu 
festations to the “ultimate foundation," and still to mel a 
with one—the Mother-Side of a pair of opposites—is confut n : 
“Woman is the soul of man. Man without hiss 
(—woman—) is but a mere animal... .” does not sound wli 
mystic to students of reincarnation, who realise that t| sme 
Immortal is neither man nor woman, but that He clita} 
Himself in either form at will. | tee: 
Mother-Nature draws our love in all her gracious aspe | ¢ te 

and as the author wisely remarks on the last page (32): ife! 
tell the whole story about the Great Mother is É 
A. JW. 


er three as | 

Dedc E 
; and Reli A | 
books j 
ary, of 


The Twelve Major Upanishats, rendered into Tamil, " ly 
Subramania Aiyar. (S. Vaidya & Co., Madras. pu i i 
The late N. P. Subramania Aiyar, who was e 
the Theosophical Society and a practising pleader at b 
had been studying, in the midst of his professio 
the 12 Upanishats in the light of Shri Shankara’ 
For the benefit of the public he translated ia 
and died without publishing them. After biS fy 
N. S. Rajaram Aiyar, had them revised and p 
them all in book form. The Twelve Mal "iy 
out Kaushitaki and include instead ME pook! 
portion). The translation is well done 2? the Tamil- 
brought out. Tt will, I hope, be a boon to 
public, 
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ie -ya-siddhanta, by J. M. Nallasvami Pillai, B.A., 

i gades in S atro duction by V.V. Ramana Shastrin, Ph.D. 
an 


W ras. 
dan prs, Mor es long been known to readers 
HIE cil called The Light of Truth or the 
. He has laboured for many years to make 
._,.iddhanta known to the world; and that at last 
T Jars have turned their attention to this mystic- 
im al system of the South of India is no doubt due, 
S. o his endeavours.. 
a ES. s us contains twenty-four papers which 
: ust in the Siddhànta Dipikà and several other 
wies. They embrace almost the whole field of the 
" Siddhànta, so that one who goes through them will get 
arly complete idea of this system. And nobody, we are 
is sd} are, who peruses this book with some attention will be 
| te to put it aside without confessing to himself that he has 
eda good deal. 
Nallasvami Pillai is a sympathetic and thoughtful writer: 


i} Eideas they contain is astonishing. Moreover, his style is 
lbs ftom that tedious prolixity so common in India, contrast- 
M favourably in this respect even with Der Caiva-Siddhanta 
i ie Rev. H. W. Schomerus, who, by the way, has not 
j cently acknowledged his indebtedness to Nallasvami Pillai. 
| D pone articles may be specially mentioned: 
i: d Fragrance" (No. 1), a contribution to the 
[tam eee The Light of Truth or Unmai 
© Fourteen Rb a translation of 54 stanzas forming one of 
inent. dhanta Shastras; ‘Another Side’ (No. 4), 
ias and B ee aatks on Sàmkhya and Vedanta; “The 

eyond (No. 5), being an explanation of the 36 
e Tattvàtita; ‘The Nature of the Divine 
6 »being a criticism of the equation nir$una— 
9Wels and Consonants’ (No. 7), on a simile 


ülvà S; z 
à Siddhanta to explain the advaita relation of 


Ody . 
Vlad, b Aspects of the Godhead (No. 10); 
ibsophien Upanisat’ (No. 13); ‘The Union of 


(No. 16); ‘The Personality of God 
ava Siddhànta? No. 19) ; ‘Advaita accord- 
anta? (No. 20); ‘Shaivaism in its Relation to 


to th . 
Shaiya Sd pan 
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other Systems’ (No. 24). We have a 
the description of ‘Shri Parvatam ' (No, 
hill for the Shaiva pilgrim. 

Among the things with which we cates iG 
the criticism,.on pages 160 ff., of Prof. D Quite ge | 77 
analogy”. Similes like that of the stream e 
are never meant to be taken literally. 


0 read With 
le 

23), the may 3 

t 


Christ and His Age, by Douglas G. Brown 
& Co. Price 3s. 6d. net.) 


In this book the author has tried to free himself bottal 
the conventions of orthodoxy and from the conventions d^. 


8, Tita] p 
B 


of modern critics, and to try to conceive the Christa 
actually was, and to trace the life He led among a 
men. Putting aside the alleged miraculous birth and ‘we 4 
natural’ powers, which many orthodox Christians seat} 


deavours to portray the Christ as Perfect Man, as the ape) 
the pyramid_.of religious..teachers, embodying re 
virtue, but raised to a higher power, an absolute pere 
We think that he has Somer m 
to feel the Christ as a mighty Hero, no 
passive or negative goodness suggested by many pail 
Him, but the embodiment of perfect Energy à P 
active Love. To put it briefly—the Christ, a 
author—is the Christ of the paintings m Ma t 
were reproduced in the Theosophist a Ka mh 
sophists may find the book useful to len Rm 
It recognises the brotherhood of I Chr 
Teachers, but regards Christianity and the © 
among them. 


y 
i] 
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ate j 3 
xi i the Priest, by Alexander Glovatski, 


t d 
i DU nigh Curtin. (Sampson.Low. Marston 
Ng d by Price 3s. 6d. net.) 


p j m celebrated Quo Vadis. The prefatory re- 
g autho 


j| us that Alexander Glovatski is “a true man of 
J philosopher, retiring, industrious and modest . . . 
0,9 preis @ E. seventeen books which contain great and vivid 
E "es of life at the end of the recent century ". 
| F Pharaoh and the Priest concerns the struggle of a 
ens “al progressive ruler, first as heir to the throne and 
nas Pharaoh, with the rich and powerful priesthood. “The 
niti roofs Pharoah and the fall of his dynasty with the rise of a 
Il didosen sovereign and a new line of rulers are the double 
qummation in this novel.” The plot is interesting and its 
tion presents a vivid picture of the civilisation of ancient 
(ot in the eleventh century before Christ. 


The explanation given by a priest to the Pharoah of the rea- 
æl Mfr embalming the mummy, that much disputed point, is : 
When a man dies his shade, the ka, separates from his body 
tes the divine spark. If we burn the body the shade has 
ip “Ng but ashes with which to gain strength. But if we 
, Wess j n the body, or preserve it for thousands of years the 
oft th P 1s always healthy and strong; it passes the time of 
^ Es oos and even agreeably." The priest goes 
j| tto duds A there are men who possess the uncommon 
j| Bit bo m e e they can separate. their own shades from 
attatives E secret books are filled with the most cre- 
Wa Pee coin this subject." He relates how magi- 
tope their Shades against men whom they 
eir effects ; instances of repercussion are 

itself D fact that when a man dies his shade lives 
: oe. A footnote remarks: “It is curious 
Shades, on which very likely the uncommon 
for the dead was built, has revived in 
Adolf d'Assier explains it minutely in 
Sttinis Ühumanite bosthume et le spiritisme, 
Pamphlet Colonel Olcott translated. 
the theory of shades, or to give them 


am : nli 
e, astra] bodies, being true, Europe is likely 
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to hear a good deal more about these shad 
truth was confined to an ambitious Priesthood an The 
secret knowledge, as is so often the way wit Od w 

ly to terrorise an ignorant populace. To an * 
ed in ancient Khem—one surely of the moe 


5 E ; t fasci 
countries—this novel can be heartily recommended, 


. 20 Use 

h priesthood | 
3 Vlil ry 

© are interes 


tinged aM 


A Handbook of Mystical Theology, by D, H. S. Nich 
(John M. Watkins, London==Price 2s.) y 


cannot be taught in books or communicated in any e 
ceremony, it being an experience to be undergone bya} - 
individual. The purpose of the abridgment is to give cac]. (R. 
the position held by the Church on the larger questmd| - 
mystical life, as expounded by one of its authoritative wain f he 
It describes the successive stages the soul encounters nij able 
progress from earthly struggles to its ultimate glory and wi!) wor 
with the Divine. The use of meditation and the gralis 
contemplation are described, and stress is laid on the necs 
of having a spiritual director. There seems to be P. 
experience of which the book does not treat, and a i 
cannot find ourselves in agreement with many Me | 
the author, we feel that it is impossible to ug "^ 
ject like Mysticism. The book can be recomm [n 
who are interested in these questions. 


The Vampire, by Reginald Hodder. 
Sons, Ltd., London. Price 6s.) se tet 

When Mr. Bram Stoker wrote Dr als pa ad a 
vampire-story had reached its zenith, E s unrhy 
were not mistaken, for even to-day it B ;m | 
must therefore attempt to put Dracula ou s yam y 
considering the book under revieW- . kno n, 
Mrs. Valtudor, of whose origin nothing e -plat 2 
ly descends on a  peacef coUe it 
Everyone who comes into close cone putt! 
comes ghastly pale. By the third 9 
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t reader, but most of the characters even— 
; e hero, a young doctor—suspect her to 
Pind of c But her method of vampirism is more subtle 
mpire- Dracula. It would be unfair, however, to 
the secret of this. Suffice to say that the story is 
ght say crammed with, incident. We have 
"« talismans, secret societies, new scientific theories, 
“gummless ‘ans, etc; indeed everything one can think of to 
ài || P retins. The trouble is that the book can be read 
BY yn s without a thrill. The characters are not con- 
a | 5 A nor are they the sort of people one would care to meet. 
wa. TG: 


(A D 
f one mi 


by King Desire and His Knights, by Edith F. A. U. Painton. 
conti | RF. Fenno & Co., New York. Price $1 net.) 

smt] Abook for children, in which under a slight form of fiction 
ebasic ideas of New Thought are put forth in a manner suit- 
efor the youthful mind. Two large families of children had 
wmtheir American mothers to almost breaking-point in the 
ort to provide for their material wants. One mother con- 
Sw tsses—and from the Theosophical educational standpoint the 
* | tnfession appals : 


Bios scolded till I was hoarse; I have whipped till my arms ached 
y alter; I have cried till my eyes were sore; yes, I have even prayed 


it eae faith was dead. Now I just let them go at their own sweet will, 
tel give t di patience are utterly worn to shreds; then I get Ben tostepin 


; 00d sound thrashing all round, and after the noise of their 
i à ef yelling has died away, I have a sort of peace for another week 
Ho 


u tien by new Thought Aunt Susie tames these unruly 
NW of sug er spirited teaching on the power of thought, the 
i eston, the Spirit of universal love and unity, etc., 
ling „Teal miracles to pass" the reader will learn for 
lle poe h € exception of the appalling doggerel figuring 
tin is A 3 atthe close of each chapter the New Thought 
be ‘eee cleverly adapted to its purpose, and the book 
at than Noe helpful in the education of their children 
in p Thought parents, for the New Thought—so 
E ality the oldest of all old thought. 

E. S. 


CAO ET T E 
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Rearing an Imperial Race, edited by C 
(The St. Catherine Press, London.) harles Ry 

This well-produced volume of over 500 ) : | 
the second Guildhall School Conference one MIC b 
Hygiene; with special reports from H i Cooke f | 
Abroad. It consists of a series of exceeding ig s 
papers, followed by discussions by experts (m jg | it 
ed with every aspect of the subject, They hes n 
tions of hygiene and diet, from the practica] poi i With og | 3 
applied to schools for the poorest classes. DE of vig q 4 4 

Representatives of various cities, such as London, G} is 
Bradford, etc., give the benefit of their experience im | i 
the outcome of their experiments, and of their efforts bü 1 god 
with local conditions. A useful feature is that minute dekk. Í 
are given, such as complete dietaries for meals at one peur. | ea 
per head, methods of cooking, cost, quality, finance, wpa | ea 
air versus other schools, sleep, the effect of free oras | ; 


meals upon the children and upon the parents. Repo] 
included of the work done in this direction by Frane 0e | 
many, Switzerland and the United States. The volumeissd po 
illustrated with photographs. We know of no more usd. 
book either for those who are in charge of schools fui | 
lowest classes, or for the practical philanthropist. 
The Conference by its deliberations and the T d 
its reports is doing work of the utmost value to the wi 
we trust the National Food Reform Association, ME. Mik 
stance the Conference was held, will meet with th My 
support from the public, to which the importance "| 
entitles it. En 


: mbs ftn 
(Published by E ku : 


( 


A 


publication J 


— 


Gipsy Girl, by Beatrice Wrey. 
59, Bank Chambers, 329, High Holborn, London. 
net.) bp n yap 
A little book of delicious child-play W^ «gd 
parents who understand the wordless e™° H its m" 
mind, and can leave room for it to aic one? 
undue interference, while they guide the _— 1 
best path. AJ 

Ker eee 
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ld, Vol. I, edited by Walter Hutchinson 
customs A Ee r Es A. I. (Hutchinson & Co., London.) 
R. WO * 


at giving “a popular account of the manners, 
ies of men and women in all countries ”. 
it is copio. Sly illustrated, there being no 
ctions in plack and white, in addition to 

: . Mr. A. C. Haddon contributes a most in- 
of lowe ioductory chapter, in which he advises the world 
J resting? m the Anglo-Saxon race, in particular, not to de- 
E e and customs of other nations, but rather “to 
among the tares and not to condemn the 


qhis book ams 
ceremon 


The contributions on the various countries are written by 
| anent authorities whose names are sufficient guarantee for 
| teaccuracy of their information. 

| 


Si) Three maps are included as a guide to the reader. The 
| due of the illustrations cannot be over-estimated. They givea 
ividness and reality to the text which it would otherwise miss, 
| tithe reproductions from those countries which are person- 
|| ly own to us are faithful and accurate. 


| Such a book ought to find a place in every library, for 
| “18 no excuse now-a-days for ignorance concerning the 
E and customs of our fellow-men. We observe the book 
!,, LIeview to be but the first volume, presumably of a series. 
| Oliver Twist, we “ ask for more”. 


T. L. €. 


a Ee Moon, by Rabindranath Tagore. (Macmillan 
»“ondon. Price 4s. 6d. net.) 


The : 
T ae of prose-poems, which are presented to us 
ki ems the deal entirely with child life. Each poem has 
* mother e ild and its view of life, or the sentiments 
TA the a n many of them, such as ‘The Champa 
| ofthe hi uthor has wonderfully well caught the real 
XDregge E Point of view. ‘Vocation’ also sympathetic- 
18 delicat © longings of a child, while in ‘ Authorship 


© imagination and a gentle tender humour. 
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There are several illustrations b à : 

mar the book. All of them are soa 2m butt 
&roup of artists, emanating from Calcutta Ro of 
oping upon Indian lines, have set themsely 0 inste thang 
Japanese models. Lacking the hereditary Slavisk] NT 
of that race the results are, as mum ME Sushi [P 
satisfactory. ‘The Merchant’ for examen NE | 
for one of the crude efforts of a young Japan Well} E 
"Fairyland' the artist has even gone so far am [as 
square red seal and signature of a Japanese zt net 3 
guided efforts are deplorable, and greatly hinder i alu 
those who have at heart the revival of art in India " i 
| nir 


C RH 
; The People's Books.’ CL C..& E. C. Jack, London af} dh 
Edinburgh. Price Ans. 6 or 6d. or 12c.) E 


Pond Life, by E. C. Ash, M. R. A. C. pe 


This book tells us in a simple and vivid fashion mål * 
detail of the teeming, but generally unknown, life inhabit ff% 
our ponds and streams. Among other of life's odd fre 
describes plants resembling animals, in that they are dit 
move at will. The microscope reveals to us the mysteries 
beauties of the many lowly forms of life that water nourish 
tiny organisms with curious modes of reproduction, nt 
venient power of changing form. It shows us alse 
nature’s protective devices—for much struggle for iie 
is waged in this watery element and many battles na 
are fought. Most people will derive both ole ae t| 
from a perusal of this fascinating study of pn | 
the young with a turn for natural science and NET 
the book will probably prove an inspiration Posses 
leading perchance to that most valuable of all p 
hobby of vivid and persistent interest. 


Ls " 


a nn PR Rr REESE QU 


i obtainable 4 
1 This admirable and cheap popular AD iry, 
SOPHICAL PuBLISHING House, Adyar, Madras, n 
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nl i4 this little book: it fairly bristles with the ` 


ls i| uly Piece d to, and the concise explanations are well 
nias i E by diagrams and examples. It is a handy little 
such ns | fot for reference as well as a useful one to study by way 
e vat f reparation for the consideration at greater length of the 


| gre vitally interesting problems of logic. 
H T Schopenhauer, by Margrieta Beer, M. A. 


| For the general reader it is valuable, in starting upon the 
dom ei | ity of the works of a great philosopher, to acquaint himself 
lMwshand with the main points of that philosopher's 
Viechings, It is encouraging in the mass of new information 
= [oome upon a familiar fact here and there. Such little 
on med ade posts in his future wanderings through the writings of 
nhi + | slopenhauer are furnished to the reader in this little book. 
We os the Introduction the volume contains four Chapters : 
reati | SMopenhauer’s Life,’ ‘ Pessimism,’ ‘ Art ,’ and ‘ Virtue’. In 
M ou ate sketched the general tendency and chief teachings 
ue oopenhauer's philosophy. The author has succeeded in 
é the subject very interesting, and has fitted her book 
Mi y to the function it should perform as a very short 

9n a large Subject, namely that of stimulating the 


filer dag: 
E oe for more on the same subject. A bibliography 
AUed in the volume, 


jM C 
3 harles Lamb, by Flora Masson. 


alib E A book 

i fe once fall Charles Lamb never comes amiss to those who 

E ur Es under the spell of the “ most universally be- 
j titers’, Those who have not yet so fallen 

i ™athy o Masson’s charming sketch. It is written 
E T of Lamb a understanding and presents a very vivid 


E 1S Surroundings. 


A. de L. 
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A History of Rome, by À. F. Giles, M n Ah d 


This excellent little book deserye 
presented to us in a terse and clear w 
a history, of the growth of the Roman Emi: | 
is necessarily small, the author does not p LN 
of historical events, strung together, He cain NI 
number of pages at his command, possibly is le ii " 
sequential history, nor does he attempt to does peu T 
works with a broad brush, giving the causes of e, M E 
lines of development of a people who, first sm tj im 
Kings, formed themselves into a Republic, and me 
the makers of one of the greatest Empires the world eal mi 
seen. Two useful maps are included in the volume, aii 
chronological synopsis. This little history should lg 
reader to seek for the larger histories, and should provema} In 
cellent handbook and aid to their study. | 


S all Praise, 
ay a review 


and tracing 


Spiritualism and Psychical Research, by J. Arthur Hil | qi 


B go» 

The author's name is sufficient guarantee for thee p 
lence of this little book. He states at the outset his oway: 1m 
on Spiritualism. He is not a spiritualist, but is “cov 
that things do really happen which orthodox science 
explain and which certainly seem to point to the 
activity of minds no longer functioning through their o 


: : hz 
ly body”. Mr. Hill comes to the subject with anun 
Jism impartial. .— 
onthe Wai 


é DRE ay e b 
for Psychical Research,’ ‘ Automatic Writing, Telep Nu 


the ‘Subliminal Self’. We cannot sufficie! gomeltitt 
this book to one who is desirous of E js nt 8 | 
scientific researches into the unseen. T er porri 
page, and the history and results of invest ae 
most happily chosen. The author takes E sm 
he is broad-minded enough not to deny 8 UN 5 ji 
he doesn't see it. In short he has pero iuit 
excellently, and we have nothing but prais 


book. T 
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rof. W. D. Henderson, M. A. 


ide within 81 small pages of good clear type, a 
We have t of modern scientific conclusions about Life, 
Ed forms it uses. It is written so well that 
2 reader will be enticed to study. further; and 
A ae iş a well arranged bibliography at the end. We 
Sn att haps wish that Dr. J. Beard's valuable researches 
ap ee orphological continuity of germ-cells from genera- 
: P “generation had been referred to on page 83, as they 
| l Bus the best. scientific basis for heredity and fit in 
dics P theory of the permanent atom. 


A. J. W. 


The God Which Is Man, by R. B. Stocker. (Griffiths, 


| Imdon, Price 5s. net.) 


= farnest Theosophists must ever welcome any attempt to 
‘apain the riddle of the universe; and it should even be 
| sible for them to be in sympathy with any honest attempt 
if lierlain it away, as is done in the latest volume by Mr. R. D. 
Aider, entitled The God Which Is Man. Had one little word, 
the way, been added to the title, so thatitread: “The God 
ch is in man,” the book would probably make a wider 
3 even outside the Theosophical Society—but then it would 
a be rationalistic in aim and manner, as are all the later 
‘tom the pen of this versatile author. 


a M cess a useful book for Theosophists to read, 
td from an ul to read the works of those who look at the 
apt ice UR quite different from our own ; andas we are 

| a e, d we progress along a certain mental route, 
us, it; ot thinking humanity is progressing side by 
isome S helpful to be confronted, from time to time, 
Seth ONES prevalent half a century ago, and to 
Ms ncs te still earnest students among us who accept 


"hy erbert Spencer’s views as the last word in 
"Vand cience. 


aS Certa; Ve 
SENS a little startling to be informed that “it is no 
© ook for Purpose and design of any sort in the 
d ous e dogmatic assertions of nescience with 
! Made materialistic schools of the past century have 
amiliar, but surprising from the pen of one 


vig, 28° Of thos 
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not unacquainted with the ‘Divine Wisdom? ; 
West. Bag " 


“To anyone who is abreast of modern th 
elsewhere, to presume to place the universe 
ance of a providential will must seem thee 
of audacity and folly...” A curious stateme 
of the fact that it is precisely those who are a 
thought who have discarded, or are rapid] 
conception of a universe ruled by chance 
retort that it is “the very highest pitch of audacity anit 


ought y 
under the al 
ry highesty 
nt, this in 


a 


failed to discover it ? | 


With the chapter entitled ‘ Modern Thought andthe S| P 
most Theosophists will find themselves a good dealing: 
pathy ; for it is free from the somewhat aggressive rains | i 
of the earlier chapters, and contains some beautiful aniss) 
gestive ideas; for instance the following, which has qi) 
Bergsonian flavour: “ Thought, in one sense, must cna 
be ahead of life. But while this is so, the function of tu l o 
must always be subordinate to the claims of life. i| t 
that to be so, life must be spontaneous and instinctive. v | 
we come to live aright, we shall not think much about s. 


In the very interesting chapter on “Man, Me | 
the Cosmos, the author attempts to solve the pro ana 
origin of man’s moral instinct, in the face d E n 
nature—the old problem of a beiné evolved, E ai 
Rationalists, by purely mechanical processes, Po 
to moral conceptions. and ideals totally E a pif 
the iron laws ruling the world of which he a 
lem which the genius of neither Hare p: joi 
solve; nor indeed can it be solved by aDY 7^ i, gf 
which sees man from the form-side of things 


ignores the divine life within the form. jd 


dtoa > 
The last chapter in the book 1s dev alte di 
of Socialism, which the author hails p e childre? of 
content, peace, and happiness to all t 


m 
mote it be! JEAN petal d 


ý 
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ation. A Practical Course, by Ernest Wood. 
NM ncent , PUBLISHING HoUsE, Adyar, Madras, India. 
"lr gon or 6d. or 12c.) 

| st Wood’s many friends and pupils will all be 

their attention called to the fact that he has just 
ellent hand-book, embodying the results of 15 
actice in the teachings of yoga. Mr. Ernest 
nly passes on the great truths he has received 
he has original, scientific and systematic methods 
n page 39 we find him advising the student 
his ‘ visitors ° or wandering thoughts for re- 


an exc 


i d not o 
lng | » others, 
One uf ig own. 
i alt ] : ping forward 
n tots | ‘sev. Here they are: 
: "in « I wish it wasn't so hot or so cold ; I wonder if I shall 
h 4T in such a such a thing; how can I let my superior officer 
hese kume aware of my many virtues; I wish my wife or 
y child were not ailing; O, when shall I succeed; I wonder 
lam making progress ...... or, in short why did God 
e things as they are, and why doesn’t He carry out the 
| movements I have to suggest?” ..... Says Mr. Wood : 
Sy to each: ‘For the next hour I am otherwise engaged 
wi morning.’ Treated thus politely the visitors will feel 
nsttained to bow themselves out in silence." 

We cordially wish this capital little handbook every 
3 K. F. S. 


"mi x 
a ha = ical Visions, by Katharine Harrow. (The New-Way 
ing Co., New York. Price $ 1. 25.) 


te ees contributes an interesting preface as to how 
Tin the atl to be written. She had them presented to 
| Men while umm pictures, which came at no particular time. 
f ndings, and 7 ing, she would lose all sense of present sur- 

ter is ye e transported in thought to other worlds. The 
ws Visions Ty much affected by nature, evidently, as most of 
4j NUR en -ecorded describe with some minuteness the 
^l MS allege Which She finds herself. We have no doubt 
| x in eras visions mean much to the author, and she 
| m ate Nicely us draw our own interpretation from them. 
E th ig 9 written, and have a rhythmic sense about them 
^ TOME TAL 
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NOTICES 


Messrs. Elias Gewurz and L. A. Bosman q 


"n 

a little series of ‘ Esoteric Studies,’ of which i bring i 
Cosmic Wisdom (Dharma Press, 16, Oakfield reel i 
296, Cla, o 

iex b. 


D 


London, N. E.) is before us. It deals With the ‘H 
Interpretation of the Hebrew Alphabet,’ an T 
formation which students will find useful. 
tains teachings drawn from the Qabala. 

come from the same press, The Teachings 

fically Proved, by Mr. Bosman, 


explány i 


etr | 


The Adyar Bulletin. The new volume of this little i i 
zine, which began on January last, seems to point to theta 4 
that itis going to improve even the standard it set itselfla | 
year. It has now become a ‘Theosophical Journal forts | 
and West, and the first three numbers are very good. te | k 
series ‘From Twilight to Dawn,’ is still continued, asau | Ml 
f Students in Council’. ‘From my Scrap-book’ has beent | * 
newed. Best of all, there is still every month an article tosi in 
the pen of Mrs. Besant, and she continues writing the pi 
‘From the Editor! In the last number one of her last Wi 
vention lectures is published, and Mr. Leadbeater contribu 
a most practical article on ‘ Theosophy for Children’. 


4 
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"Imi THEOSOPHIST 


A CORRECTION 


1 Inthe minutes of a meeting of the General Council, T. S., 
[lla Benares on December 26, 1913, which are published in 


a 


| le General Report of the Thirty-Eighth Anniversary and 


he President received the letter but forgot it, 


Bis 
| Po i vote would in due course reach the Recording 
foan ~ minute should therefore run: 


w a the G : c : 
ed; eneral Secret exception 
Metin favour, making 23" cL arien, without any ption, 


n ea Ld. 
a rey S sorry that we cannot alter the Report now, as it is 


at 
4d 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| zu m and circulated, but we hope that in future the 


Hes will kindly send in all their votes and 


J. R. ARIA, 
Recording Secretary, T. S. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


l 
The following receipts from llth Febr ; 
10th March, 1914, are acknowledged with thanks. ary, IU | j 


ANNUAL DUES AND ADMISSION Fggs 


Mr. E. C. Edwards, Australia, for 1914 .., 
Mr. Sheik Abdul Hussain of Shiraz 
Mr. Sheik Mahomed ‘Rahim Attar | for 1914 l 
Mr. D. S. Gubbay, Hongkong, part payment for 1914 NO 
Mr. Lawrence, A. Achong, Trinidad, $1, for 1914, 45 " 
St. George's Lodge, Granada, £4-10- 0 e ul 
Presidential Agent, South America, T. S., for 1913, | 


£6-10 961 
Presidential Agent, Spain, for 1913, $10-4-1 (Un. 
attached member)  ... . 1B 


PRESIDENT’S TRAVELLING FUND 
Miss M. C. : n. fon 
DONATIONS FOR ADYAR LIBRARY 


Mr. A. Ostermann, Colmar, fr. 10,000  ... AS 
Mr. W. A. Cates 2 000 


Rs, 688 1 
| 


A, ScHWAR, | 


it 
ADYAR, 10th March, 1914. Hon te A 


p s 
OLCOTT PANCHAMA FREE SCHOO! 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


3 
ry 
The following receipts from 11th BM 
10th March 1914, are acknowledged with tha 


DONATIONS 


Mrs. Shutts 
AS Leeming 
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PpLEMENT TO THE THEOSOPHIST am 
SU 
Fund) aS A. P. 
i » (donation to Food Fun e oA 0 0 
Ju ie Man Chicago, is ^M is a " n 
qu ions onder °° 
T upper Rs. 54 11 
| A. SCHWARZ, 
wy Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, O.P. F. S. 
ML ; 
i T It March, 191^. 
3n 
an 
Ln NEW LODGES 
j n ; Date of 
| Location Name of Lodge issue of the 
304 | z Charter 
[Sedan Cuba m d Lodge, T. S. = Tea 
| Port Said, t As ypt ... - e -1- 
M sine india .. Chennapatna Lodge, T. S.  4-2-14 
0 0 paa; : : 
d Shiraz, Persia ... .. Anjuman-i-Sufieh .. 16-2-14 
E India .. Kadambar d .. 182-14 
14) ovas, J. R. ARIA, 
| “| tii February, 1914 Recording Secretary, T.S. 
| — 
WA tr 4 
| | THE ADYAR LIBRARY 
|, During the last few months the Adyar Library has been 


| Gin V J 

1 ] mt by gifts from various sources. 

. D i; ;eenificent donation from the Italian Section, con- 
| IT carefully chosen collection of about 1000 mounted 

) T TOME works of Italian religious art, has been already 

E The ac elsewhere in THE THEOSOPHIST. 

tithe ubisition ranking next in importance is a complete 

Ittinnig; cations of the Royal Geographical Society from 

u EMI to 1911. The collection, well bound 

WS an ellent state of preservation, amounts to 133 

ings the qezaces the Journal of the Society, the 

Tea Journal lementary Papers, the Indexes and The 

oa priy iade by a group of well-wishers, who con- 

and w ich co Ubscription which was arranged for the 


ealised exactly the sum needed, £ 37. 
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Isp 


This is the third time that s ch a 
has led to a similar valuable gift, 
Tibetan Kanjur and Tanjur; 
Encyclopedia. We here express to 4 d 
thanks for their liberality and thoughtful hele 


Mr. Pestonji Dorabji Khandalavala, 


Ci 
n and Arabic | i 


è E everal 
ages. It was printed in 1680. Our hearty mcg 
erc 


to this donor also. 


Mr. Leadbeater contributed two valuab 
ed works on psychic research. These are 


Schrenk-Notzing's Materialisations phenomen 23 
Juliette Alexandra-Bisson's Les phenomenes dite de UA | 
sation. They contain the remarkable experiments wiht] - 
Medium, Eva C. : i 


Mr. W. A. Cates presented a fine collection otov i 
volumes, of which we may specially quote The Times Hish 
the War in South Africa (7 vols.) ; The Collected EssaysbyT 
Huxley (8 vols.); Life and Letters of T. H. Huxley (duh) 
and some literary classics. | 


Amongst interesting items recently purchased wen? j 
tion a complete and well conditioned file of Light foris 
twenty-one years, completing the whole series now 1 i| 
library up-to-date. These early volumes contains a W twl 
material bearing on the early history of the spread of li) 
sophical ideas in England. 


| 


le and wellillugg | 


es Coleman's 

fine condition 
Jete as lt 

t t of the? 


Adyat Madr* 


Printer: Annie Besant: Vasanta Press ady 


. Publishers: The Theosophical Publishing House» 
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q gyplement to this Issue 


| reosophical Publishing House 
l ADYAR, MADRAS, INDIA 


a CIRCULAR, APRIL 1914 


OUR NEW PUBLICATIONS 


» pis following have been issued during the month of 
P tarch: 


l 
3 


VADE-MECUM 4 

TO | 

Man: Whence, How and Whither 
By A. Scuwarz 


2" 64", wy. 
Prices 4 "rapper. Pages 41+-Charts and a Map. 
79: Ans. 6 or 6d. or 120. Postage extra. 


. This ): 

the ilo book will prove an invaluable aid to the study 
| nglont eria work—Man: Whence, How and Whither. 
E @ o, TL, and ae are illuminating references to the Inner Life, CH 
3 | thie ea P arts for our guidance as woll as a map are m- 
ip ber with 2 Who remember The Pedigree of Man will also 
he è Bimilan Sratitude the notes of Mr. Schwarz. He has 

“earch 


sch for us in tabulating and analysing the - 
of Mrs, Besant and Mr. Leadbeater. 
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2 
THE COMMONWEAL 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OP Namrow;, Rero 
. Ry 
Edited by Annru’ Busayy 


Single Copy, India: Ans. 2. Postage extra. Ro. l Y 
6c. Post free. ge eara ; Foreign, we | 
Yearly, India: Rs. 6 ; Half-yearly 


Foreign: Yearly, 10s. 6d. Post free, 


7 Ro. 3-8; Quarten d 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS : 


No. 8: A Plea for the Abolition of Confessions. Shri 
krishna; Why I wrote The Purpose of Education: How Fu | 
System Works; Young Men's Associations; The Stud n M 
Laws. Yor age 

No. 9: The Method of Medical Inspection of Chidea 
Schools; The Present Situation in Persia; Students Sis í 
National Education; The Preservation of Plumage Birds; Chines | 
Cloisonné. i 

No. 10: The Indian Budget; Modern Sanitation for Inia | 
Bangalows; How Contempt of India is Created; The Truth abi | 
Conversions ; House Searches. | 

No. 11: Hindu Sabhas; The Ulster Problem; My Ponid } 
View, by an Inspector of Schools; The Personal Equation in Indutil. 1 
Problems; The Desertion of Indian Villages; The Press Act 


THE YOUNG CITIZEN | 
Vox, II (MARCH) e 
Edited by Annie BESANT 


91"X061", Wrapper. Pages 48. | 
Four Illustrations, UL. Past [t | 
Price: Single Copy: India Ans. 3; Foreign 4d jt | 
Yearly: India Hs. 1-4; Foreign 2s. 6d. or 690, "wa 


Pearce, B.A,; ‘Towards Perpetual Peace; | 7 De, | 
L, Oza, M.A.; ‘ Bluegirl’s Nature Sr i | 


i 


Y 


m —MÀ P 
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THE ADYAR BULLETIN 


a Nave OSOPHICAL JOURNAL FOR East AND West 
a ai (MARCH) = No8 
a [^ Edited by Annie Besant 


| 

| ive”. Wrapper. Pages 44. 

i 03x63 DR a. or 8c. Post free. 

| price: Ans. 4 o j ; 

if nos Subscription : Rs. 2 or 3s. or 75c. Post free. 
4 


‘From the Editor’; ' The Place of Theosophy in India,’ 


| CONTENTS + by Annie Besant ; ‘ From The Commonweal’ ; * How an - 
lm | Old-Fashioned Theosophist Regards the Orders,’ by 
Jang ie Henry Hotchner ; ‘ From Twilight to Dawn,’ by Her- 
Bis A bert Whyte; ‘Love Magic,’ by G.F.W.; ‘ Appearance 
| after Death’; ‘The Kings of Light’ (Poem), 
en in y by Marguerite Pollard; ‘Interrogations, by A.C.; 
Tikes; |) ‘Theosophy for Children,’ by C. W. Leadbeater ; * Uni- 
ling i yersal Religion’ (Poem), by F. G. Greenwood. 
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d of Service. Our Indian poetes 
5 Well expressed in her musical WO 
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To field and for 

The gifts of the SN 

To hawk and to hore 
The pride of their Wing. 
Her grace to the panther 
Her tints to the dove * 
For me, O my Master, ' 
The rapture of Love!’ 


| = 
"i| fi 
| 


To the hand of the d; 
The gems of the uo 

o the eyes of the br; 
The face of his bein Eom 
To the heart of a dreamer 
The dreams of his youth . 
For me, O my Master, d 
The rapture of Truth! 


To priests and to prophets 
The joy of their creeds, 

To kings and their cohorts 
The glory of deeds; 

And peace to the vanquished 
And hope to the strong . . . 
For me, O my Master, 

The rapture of Song! 

Thus to each one what he desires—to each on 
fulfilment of his own aspirations. From om" 
view the world is made up of Theosophists only 1 
are conscious of their unfolding Divinity P 
great majority, are unconscious. The E 
and steals is even thereby unfolding his T 
his very weakness and deformities and Ee. 
made, by the Powers unseen, instrume e 
progress ; such is the wonderful and evett" dé 
way of God. The man of ambition, wit i 
wealth and comfort and power and D 
that. ambition and grows out of m 
Economist is Ishvara, who blends T ness” 
forces of His Nature, and utilises thewi g 


1 


Tu For 
. flesh as aids to the vision of the Spirit. ; 


= 
= 
Ta 


Jearns! 
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w ; . 
spit af the Great Hierarchy of Adepts, happiness 
a 


| liberate efforts at the widening of his spiritual 
1 is in de ing him a better and deeper understanding 
penis man and Nature, with a view to serve 
LOS i. se fellow men and reverently that Nature. 
fye wish all readers of THE THEOSOPHIST happiness 
[A (is sense, SO that 1917 may prove a year of 
Z joy and peace, and of outer helpfulness and 


| anite to all. 


| A few years ago our President—she was not Presi- 
Vat lhen—wrote an article in this magazine from 


qni we quote the closing paragraph: 

| We are all parts of the Theosophical Movement, and 
ft Society should joyously recognise this, even though the 
| ers be blind to it. 


| 


|, ltisthis which gave its impress to the late International 


f 


i Which claimed for itself only the privilege of serving 


Tankest, ful 
' Many, besid 
JI tat greater 


ey OM idea of the above she has expanded 
i ember a UM on * The Wider Outlook" in our 
it) über, ame EI In the coming year, let us hope, our 

à vivify public institutions and activities to 


Two years ago it was written in The 


d, that ; ence is greater than its members ever 
è for aan vivify more lines of human activity 
` “vilisation, than was thought possible. The 
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speciality of the T.S. seems to be in; 


ts 
| knowledge at all grades of Her shi „its power 
i realises that it has the power to lift n fort 
pardanashin Goddess ; that it can show Her j 
aspect of the teacher of the alphabet or in th 
one of the revealer of the Hidden Light. "Io Sy 
the T.S. has come to selt-consciousness Rh it othe 
that its life need not be confined, but may be s 
meate many walks of life, and that to its Own xi ; 
| It has realised, what hitherto was an intellectual í 
. that greater than the Theosophical Society is the 
/ Movement. . 


j More and more Theosophy has been influencing] 15 
i political, social, artistic, educational, religious ne phi 
i of humanity. May our readers, may all membing ta 
the T.S., participate in an ever-increasing tem) O 
in that service of the world which is the smf ™ 
proof of our belief in the Universal Brothettod i) He 
humanity. | 3 


| ina 
LN 


Veil of i 


n they 
Sy i 
© Very Thyste 


eos 


* 
[3 * * 
Hy For the Editor and those closely associated i 
1 her work at Adyar, 1916 has been a year ost 
i] gle and strife; but throughout they have 


à the rain poured, and the very heavens "m 
i uprooting giant trees and causing damage ^ NL 
homes all around, in the very flashes a a il 
saw the Power of the Lord which surtou? 4 aii 
and protects our President. Through P ins ioe] P 
We are progressing in our march e. 1 
and the Star of Hope lightens our weary i 
onde d o 

i The world is sore with smile 
. t be possible that this ancient 20° ^uo 
: - Should be altogether free of it of sad 

we expect such an embodiment 


rukul Kangri Collection, Haridw. 
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r President not to be init? This War, let 
will settle the issues of freedom against 
| 0p s liberty against tyranny. There is a war 
net z going on at this moment everywhere, and the 

‘hin wa Beet oi the world will depend not only on the 
ia eace but on the programme of political and 
P e social and religious activity which the na- 
Eun sides will plan and carry out. The world 


ture 


1 shal and religious. May this year enable our race to 
“A iansform that chaos into an ordered and harmonious 
^f üsmos, and in that great work may our Society and its 
A members contribute their legitimate share. By the 


| face of the Lords of Light, who are our true Leaders, 


i 
2 
| 


New Heaven. 
F L3 * : i 
This year's Convention will be over by thetime this 


seven lectures, divided between three 
e Th pir President gives three on * The Duty of 
E et to Religion,” “The Duty of the 
ti i ist to Society," “The Duty of the Theoso- , 
bjectg his Nation and Humanity”; two lectures, on 
t the m announced, because he arrived just in ns 
tc o vention, will be given by Mr. Jinarajadasa; 
ES tu paale gives two on “ Education » With 
SEN NES besides the regular Convention ones, the 
€ iS a very crowded one. 


* k 


takers, 


Ba : .CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar — ; 


| 
i 
D 
$j 
" 
f 
H 
J 


` French of the book Lettres de P Ing, 


[4 
= fellow-men; make yourselves wort 
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This number of THE THEOsopHyg> "m. 
instalment of a series entitled * Letters E 
Maria Cruz. These have been tran m] 


ndi 
slated fto ! 


friends to whom the original letters were sent n 
* dne m 
DVention |i 


of us who remember Miss Cruz at the Co 

1912, when she was staying at Adyar, wil ej, | 
appreciate these spontaneous and realistic ane | i 
sions. Miss Cruz had collected notes f ; 
which she intended writing on her return t Frane 
but unfortunately the climate of India had rm i 
her health, and she did not live to carry out ty 
intention. 


| 
or a tat | is! 
pn 


* 


trusted servant of our Masters, who has served ot 
Society so well during a long course of years, 18%] 
ready to help the young man or Theosophist. t| ; 
students of Madras, who have formed for themseltet | 
body of their own called the Madras M. : 
Convention, are holding their first session In tid 3 
the Gokhale Hall belonging to the Y MIS, k 

owes its birth and steady activity entirely to e. | 
Besant. They have selected the old veteran, V " j 
prime leader of the Presidency, to guide Oe 
tions. The Presidential Address, read out at b jo | 
on 27th December, contains the following, adie | 
readers will like to see. These are the V?" E | 
to future servants of the Motherland: 


2 ur coun! qM 
You are eager to render sed that pig E 
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jonal 
| e Nationa 
| st re d 
f gms 0 > 
| emeralds Là reflected the grandeur of the mountain peak of 


1 know f logic and reasoning ; let your hands carrytthe flowers 
: | M ious action—the Lotus of Duty, the Rose of Purity, the 
pres j isamine 
| js not duty, 
|i 0 : 
| Me ready then, do not waste your time. 

lft] ^ The same sage advice may be given to all our 
ut | nembers who, ever eager to serve, are often hampered 


| teeause of the lack of adequate knowledge and necessary 


* 
* * 
Those whose function itis to reveal gradually the 
| seres of Nature to the enquiring mind of man, 


ei "| ai who are always ready and willing to respond to 
a i. legitimate thirst for knowledge, appear to be 
"oM E in an opportune manner. War is 
i iss a m and death to the great Unknown. 
sf ai a igence darkly gropes after that Unknown ; 
Í | Siously N of his immortality, though he is not con- 
hs not i are of it, man feels certainly that all of him 
| fave, am He feels that there is another side of the - 
S Watts t e fire which consumes his dead body of 
Ar tligione Subtler regions his immortal soul. Ortho- 
itions of COG fully and scientifically explain the 
"hereto aiter-death states, or satisfy completely 
3 Mg iter mind of our concrete race. In our Theoso- 
i à might d à detailed description is given, which 
St oup Umination and comfort to thousands, 
Gee teacher Mr. C. W. Leadbeater. To 
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the man of scientific temperament Who de 
hand knowledge and proofs under teg mon Hi 
Leadbeater's teachings appear to be only the im ] 
dicta of a religious enthusiast. To such we 
powers have also to bring some kind of aid, "i 
thousands are dying every day on account 4 ul 
ghastly War, thousands are left behind in their itum, | 
to mourn the “loss of the dear departed”. For helie | 
the new book of Sir Oliver Lodge, let us hope, wily | 
a comforting message. aymond isa volume whithy 
think will convince many of the fact that death sul) 
the end of things, and that beyond is a condition olt 4 
and incessant activity. A few months ago we revien 
in these pages Zhe War Letters of a Living Dead i, 
which spoke of that other side; and now comes, associ | 
with the name of one of the world’s greatest sits | 
another volume giving proofs, obtained by reasotl 
sane and honest people, that man is not mortal a . 
death is but a portal to a richer and more beautify E 
What ancient Indian teachers taught in la 
in their old Universities, a modern Une \ 
gives out haltingly to a materialist ; j ý 
But we are once again coming UW? E D M 


(M 
"A 


N 


fi 
A 


of Light and Wisdom, and our T.S. i Jes 
their approach. [ix 


í A. 
AT 
E du 
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“TOLERANCE AND INTOLERANCE 
A STUDY IN NATIONALITY 


By SRI PRAKASA, B.A., LL.B. (CANTAB.) 
BARR.-AT-LAW 


Fite to a ally results also in weakness. We therefore 
| tasses an Yehological problem not hitherto resolved: how 
| aith at once powerful and tolerant.’ 


ON E E outset we shall accept, as a working 
Ms that every period of human history, 
* Stam a definite phase of human civilisation, bears 


* 

| 
E. xl 
| li multiplicity of beliefs which results in . . . * | 
Ning fa an intention to satisfy some one deep | 
Ou p Be human heart, and to fulfil some one | 
: "ly pYCholog 
O un Mia 
2 


ie Revolution, by Gustave le Bon, translated into > 
l, p. 48. (T. Fisher Unwin, London.) 73 
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.. thousand ways we see around us 
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insistent desire of the human soul. : wl ru 
civilisation stood for the giving to m ancient He IL 
sophic polity that divided man’s life a | 

human beings into classes, in order to Siu st M 
ton—as far as practicable—from life ML im 
every person a definite position in Society ia M pl 
his birth; and also to lead the individual ie Tight | p 
stage and from life to life to the destined "E | a 
tion. The ancient Greek civilisation stoog a | E 
satisfaction of the human desire for Beauty; and in | le | 
Arts it developed, to a perfection difficult ty aiat; 
stand and impossible to underrate, the great idealų ral 
Beauty in all its aspects. In its gymnasiumsit regia! t da 
of every man and woman to undergo strict training m 
ensure the bodies of the citizens achieving the hij 
pitch of physical beauty imaginable. The am 
Roman civilisation stood for the giving to the wit | mx 
law and organised government on an extended sz | me c 
to satisfy the craving of the human heart fop be 


anhi, | ono 
à ind 


medieval European civilisation stood for the ral 
of the splendid ideal of the harmonious union of Gn | 
and State, so that both the spiritu ft 
wants of human beings might be fully D 
dominant civilisation of to-day, called Moder, Al 
or Western, stands pre-eminently for Libera 
to every individual to think as he likes, Ore 
likes, and to act as he likes; in other p T 
for the granting, to every human beings" ia 
every branch of human endeavour, freed 
word and deed. ed bere 


lt might be pertinently eo jreedon” | 
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woman in the modern world; there are 
conventions and legal enactments that 
4nd social and political pressure forces us all 
EB. this the only answer is that the ideal is the 
is striven after; it is not anything actually 
Just as hundreds of defects can be pointed 
] the previous phases of civilisation—the 
Greek, Roman and medieval European— 
wing how these failed to attain their ideals, so can 
ndings | lle shortcomings of the modern world be pointed 
0 uk Vut; the more easily as its defects are living 
dites to us and we suffer under them from day 
Tbdy. But at the same time we cannot deny that 
i I every branch of life the Modern Age is attempting 
i| gant to every man and every woman the utmost 
W|ledom possible. The general principle that is 
woli | eunciated is that, in the exercise of one's own freedom, 
ed st | ie ought not to take away the freedom of another. If 
fri be regarded as an exception that the privilege 
; la few to abuse, if they like, their freedom, is taken 
l » à might be pointed out that this principle ensures 
g E their own freedom, and protects their honour, 
a Bp ths is B and their property from being violated. 
E hens ne by the strict adherence to the clauses and 
4 M : the criminal law in every country. 
T. e civilisation tries its best to grant free- 
Tw. facts meus can be easily realised by taking 
NS forms - ca consideration. Freedom can take 
som eon of thought ; Íreedom of speech ; 
* a di So far as the first form of freedom 
t at Pts that were made in centuries gone by 


gun and 


j 
0 


m 


io P4 
"5 opinion by putting before him the terrors 


t 
he very thought of man, to make one confess 
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of the Inquisition, have now bean ae “i y 
need now fear to entertain any though QE MN | | 
other matters. In the past, for the E. E Te n 
imposition of any one particular religious cr © eta i 
of thought has often been unhesitatingly ie beil i 
most revolting cruelties have been D | ya 
strong in order to force a particular faith on i l| yen 
Nowadays, however, it has heen the n 
granted that religion is the expression i 2. 
relationship of the individual with bi ae 
and that it is not the. business of temporal Wa os 
or other persons to impose their own views has th 
force, upon anyone that does not agree with lkal to 
on the subject of religious faith. No interferen | tun 
is now permitted in religious matters, and every wil than 
free to worship, or not, as he pleases, and seek Gu [ad 1 
his own way. The most vivid expression of thii} Filo 
seen in the successful efforts that are being consi n 
made to dissociate the Church from the State, ye mi 
establishing all churches and allowing membe I 8 
every faith to maintain, or not, their own D r i 
worship, their priests and their clergy. Even alt i 
these efforts some people are not satisfied. Td i rie 
that there is still a great deal of social and P^ & 
pressure in such matters, and more freedom jn js à 
granted. All this goes to prove the M TET 
freedom of thought is demanded, as of né $ QI 
modern world—a phenomenon not witness |" 
an extensive and continuous scale evel pr j i 
in the past, till comparatively recent times iu^ 
faith were not discussed, and but few dare jm 
these might be questioned and argu? 
“divine test of reason ". 
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Noa! Next 


gy get 


we have the question of the freedom of 
Subject to their laws of libel, treason and sedi- 
ne odern nations allow entire freedom of speech. 
ML E. has come to be so deeply ingrained in the 
in qhis * mind that in case any restriction is put upon it, 
sandik f puman h critical times as those of foreign aggressions 


d hy t suc : 
tend EN confusions, the subjects feel that one of 
benl y 


ken ty} eir cheris 
i dos is duty is to get it re-established. : 
ihe | Then we have freedom of action.  Scarcely, if 
l sonar was there such widespread security in the world 
ies, TE there is to-day. An inhabitant of one country can 
ith taf pto other lands without let or hindrance, can wander 
ems | ound the world safely—armed with no other weapon 
ry m an umbrella to protect him from sun and rain— 
e T come back home after years of extended travel 
Í tis) mitout so much as a scratch on his body. This is a 
osmy | endid achievement of modern civilisation. It has 
| talo the world safe for all to go about at will. By its 
si) Mosition of mutual understanding between country 
Bs it has secured freedom from molestation 
m E of one sovereign travelling about in the 
iple to y another. It has even carried this 
1 gant « m cruel eise: and is already attempting 
| Site for i. trade to all. It has almost ignored, in 
| 4 Circum e spreading of Freedom, the fact thatincer- 


CN 7 Stances the State should protect industries ; 


E a : : 

TG Past " been witnessing the spectacle, for some 

st Pn ing f 3 certain class of political economists 

4I P there es dom in trade all round. In these 
&| ders n zd ractically no pressure being exercised on 

abnorma act in any particular way or to follow 
n th: 


l condit; : 
his connection angst by the present war are not taken into 
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any special vocation, and every human is 
iu 


‘to seek his fortune in his own way, to fo hd l | 
ji free will, provided always that in go ier i | 
| come into conflict with the freedom eda |, 


and the tii 


others. 
| In order to attain the highest amount of frei D. | 
i and to ensure to every individual the greatest m jen 
liberty imaginable, modern civilisation lies E [5 li 
nationalities. The world of human beings is SUM ; 
| into various nations, and every nation tries ils m. p» 
B maintain its liberty and its individuality as a sp ( | 
i nation, and to grant as much liberty asis poste fou 
h every individual that belongs to the nation. d wif 
It stands to reason that when we have limitedos | tru 
selves by dividing ourselves up into nations, we haved | 
' limited our freedom to a certain extent. Andinll} 
Za modern world we see the phenomenon that in pus) tet 
i of liberty, human beings are deliberately resi ttio 
a their individual freedom whenever it comes into cot) tive 
with the interests of their State. The States M Qu 
more important than individuals, and for iW 3 | j 
subjects are required to yield up all their rights i » 
M it is supposed that, by this temporary suse asi 
a individual liberties in defence of theit State A 
the permanence of their freedom for over 
the State, by its laws of treason, sedition Br: 
protects itself from possible dangers from K id to 
its recognised right to call on all its ue 
arms at a time of foreign aggression, t rat 
property at critical junctures tosave e alt rom 
ruptcy and embarrassment, it protects its E 
_- from without. At the moment of dat "M 
these extreme steps, individual rights a E 


m 
lg | js va 


"o ^ 
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" E sistent demand for the preservation of the State. 
ORB j 
tisoy | tno RE ome back forthwith; and freedom, in all 
E cits, must be granted once again. 

oe E consideration of these facts we are led 
| Es to conclude that the ideal ot the Modern Age 
a liberty and that for its fullest possible expression in 
enl | imperfect world, nations have grown, and nationality 
liy k become one of the fundamental characteristics of the 


atte | ines in which we live. 


seus And here comes a paradox. A modern man is - 


oS f poud of two things: firstly, that he belongs to a par- 
| iular country, which country is bound to protect him 
ited om | through all vicissitudes; secondly that he enjoys freedom 
haved | io think, speak and act as he likes. In other words he 
nd in [isthe subject of a State that ensures him liberty. In 
nus! let it is for the granting of freedom to individuals that 
sitll | tton-States seem to have been established, and, as we 
We already said before, the only reason for which 
uals have from time to time to forego their 
mies is for the safety and the maintenance of 
He State, 
M shall discuss how these nation-States came 
En at all. We contend (and here is the 
M. at these nation-States came into being by the 
and for E n of what they ultimately came to 
hing do at s to Bay, nations have grown by the 
| tin. oan of individual liberty. At the time when 
| leran * forming, there was the greatest amount of 
j On M ent in the western world, and our 
i ing it me Strong nations could never have come 
ova Olang shad mot been the case. It seems to us 
E Commit a very gross inconsistency when 
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they admire the growth of nations and 
enjoyed to-day by the citizens thereof ef 
hand, and condemn their forefathers B the S 
these nations into being, for their Qui m wj | is 09 
everything. For, we believe, if this "x Wc | L 
had not been practised, nation-States would me | E 
been born, and the amount of freedom that Nm. I" 
enjoy to-day, under their auspices, could T. | E. 
been enjoyed at all. "h r 

Let us explain ourselves. During the time ped | ec 
ing the Modern Age, the great bond of union bebwengs am: 
and man—perhaps the only bond of union-wsl fien 
adherence to a common religion. This bond diii] 
space and time; it took no account of the barriers | len 
seas and mountains, of language and custom. Thevq} ! 
fact of belonging to the same religious faith madet | md 
strangers friends ; and the fact of belonging to died | hi te 
faiths made two brothers enemies. The pathetic st [ie 
the Crusades—when all Christendom poured forth i 
its homes to traverse distant and hostile lands to a 
foe of their faith in a far-off spot of earth m A 
strong was the bond of religion to the men one EI 
Then, as the Middle Ages were endiné oi » 
tion" wasspreading, we tindthatundertheinz ^ puo 


i ta st champiv® | 4 
members of the Society of Jesus = a bear W! 


0 
belong 
against a brother in a case where the two jit 


me 
ferent denominations. In short, e d 
religion between individual and indiv peat 
throughout the medieval period : to bee 

In a world like this, nationality vee cl 
ed. Nationality takes no account of 5 ye 
of individuals. It depends upon tert 
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y : divided up into various parts—sometimes 
& gif .. line between one country and another 
the » {ape dividing 
ty | te „n artificial one—and each such part constitutes 
The inhabitants of each nation owe 
2 de . 
rns | legiance to that panon; andit nsina my de i 
ct it against outside attack and to strengthen | 
ivi h it from within. The bond of union 
2 » wm man and man is not the fact of. belonging 
|, ihe same religion, but the fact of inhabiting the same j 
A | erritory. Religion, as a binding force, has been thrust 
enw \omuch intothe background that we learn that in Japan, ; 
wale fie most wonderful of modern nations, one and the i 
lid [ame family might consist of persons belonging to dif- 
attest | krent religions —Buddhism, Christianity and Shintoism. 
[hewn] From the“ love of a common faith " of the mediæval 
nade tn | world, humanity—at least the dominant portion thereof— 
dto come to the “love of a common land” of the 
o sogi iem world. How was this to be effected ? If religious 


th fa} lance, if entire individual freedom had been permit- 


| 


mel | H by the greatest and the most powerful persons 
ows ba hat time, and humanity left to evolve peacefully along — i 
at Hee 1 own lines, we fear that modern nation-States could i 
Relo | “et have grown at all. Persons who were the great d 
ur n at the close of the Middle Ages—for selfish 
u^ du. of course— decided that they must strengthen 


Í vil f 


‘otism ^ (a term, till then, unknown). 
nglish birth, for example, who prayed for 
of the Spaniards at the critical time of 


MS 
MSS 
3 S 
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the invasion of the Spanish Armada 
down! 


: rz 
If one desires the welfare of a meni E. 
faith in these circumstances, there and hisy 
be no harm, provided we recognise that d "i 
a f erri 


common religion should be stronger than love 
try. But if we say that love of land soil ihe 
every other consideration to the four winds, then | f 
obviously criminal to desire the well-being ¢f N a 
enemy of one’s country—even if that enemy belii | perv 
one’s own religion. Judgment on these malt; ad: 
tirely depends upon the zdea/ one has in view, Tk d df a 
ideal being now that the defence of one’s county | lond 
more important than defence of one’s faith, it bens | nen 
essential that all subjects who belong to a religion t | secu 
is not the religion of their State (and who, because] mn 
this, are disaffected towards that State and Friendly | vy 
enemy State), should be punished, and should be foal | mat 
adhere to the religion of the State. There could benotikt | dal 
ance safely practised at such a time, if the idealofan 
State was to be kept in view. Either nationally W^ s 
evolve, with its rich possibilities of granting in i 
freedom ; or toleration must temporarily be ae 
—. It was by the infliction of extreme pena ofl 
complete ostracism of toleration, that e 
lies came into existence: each nation? ers 
bound to its ruler by every possible w PT. 
of its fold such subjects as belonged to 4 a SUM 
and would not accept the creed 0 jgrate iol | E 
allowed these “disaffected ” persons foe D 4 
where their own Gods were worshipPe 
one instance, after the revocation of the T 
1 See Articles of the Religious Peace of Augsburé ( 


pdict dM 
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JV, the French Huguenots migrated to 
J to England, where their own creed was 
reed. Every denomination of the 


religion persecuted every other, till definite 
n 


1S 
s an 


| cristia 
| prritories c2 


| erence—ac à 
| ite adh i 
|. common faith and a common sovereign. When 
UE 0 


hen ti | gd nations grew in strength from day to day ; when 
n tl he feeling of nationality became an all-absorbing and all- 
li | pervading passion; when the growth of science, commerce 

A mi industries showed how important and useful the bond 
| facommon nationality was, and how unimportant the 
i | hmi of a common faith; when, in short, the very 


| ltis necessary to mention here that, historically 
| ing, religion does not only consist of the usually 
posed three factors, viz., (1) the enunciation of a 
| Ftliar cosmogony, offering an explanation of the 
' ae of life ; (2) a definite set of rights and ceremo- 
at the followers of a religion have to perform ; and 

E. ico of moral teachings regulating man’s rela- 
and E RM having their sanction in rewards 
ae ties, if not in this, in the next world; 
| Bor, ES REO consists of a social and a political 
| fin pre at the early history of religions, 
q at every religion first collected its followers 


1 


a. th 

8g e writ : c 

E "Re only hesitates to pass his judgment as to whether this is desirable 
teks to record facts as impartially as possible.—S. P. 


A 
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into a strong social union, usually a = , 
the greater number of the people a time, 
hostile to it. Both the comparatively os i 
Christianity and Islam—bear out this conten 
of these brought its first converts Sack 2 
bond: the novelty of a new faith ; the We a 
others; the hope that it offered of a bates ie | G 
who are crushed by the burden of the —— 3 
was especially the case in the history of Ne 3 
tianity; the illumination that a new faith vi 
gives to many searching questions of the heart aya | i 
or all of these factors produce in the minds of thet d fren 
converts a mystic relationship between one an 
This social bond, developing and gaining strength 
the overcoming of obstacles, becomes later on api 
cal faith. It formulates a definite political programm | 
and the might of a strong belief enables people ini | tat 
wonders, for they are willing to undergo the utm | a 
sacrifice for their faith. Thus the political aspetti j&i 
religion is brought out. In this way it comesintocm!”) 
with other established political orders, which ae m 
try to crush this new political activity; the LN 


; m c. i rusheo j 
succeed in crushing it out, or are n turn ¢ B 
themselves. | 


| 


matters on the part of the sovereigns ? 
beginning of the Modern Age (and 


À qe 

actually ushered nation-States into the Mn | 
not forget that they were not trying to ste 
a peculiar theology, merely a partc" V at 
but that they were attempting tO put 


an 
and political aspects of that theolo£Y 
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allowed to grow unchecked, would have cut 
roots of their desire and their mission to 
ng nation-States. 
The history and the present condition of our own 
ight well be examined in this light. The great 
istic of the Hindü faith, that has been often 
E uod rightly pointed out—and in which we 
| E. legitimate pride, is its /o/erance. But we cannot 
sour the further fact that this tolerance resulted 
n |i out complete inability to form a strong nation- 
-anywe | Sle for any length of time. A thousand dif- 
the fi Went faiths, with conflicting ideals and interests, 
fiwe grown up in the country, which, because they 
|] we been strengthened by the passage of time and 
ii | dbwed uninterrupted growth by the feeling of tolerance, 
have, at all critical periods of our history, proved a 


| teat bar to national union. 


| Because in the East—excepting Japan—religion is 


dye f 
Mft d 
iim, | blish stro 


| | Msiderations of territorial patriotism and territorial 
| tonality, has not yet grown, the spirit of tolerance 
y ale ou forefathers—admirable and praiseworthy as it 
E , Was—is to-day proving a barrier to our 
|. "&neity and national solidarity. 

Sri Prakasa 
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WAR—AND Worse _ |" 


By M. A. KELLNER 


p 
I the midst of its keenest agony, it D 

and hopeless attempt to minimise the horr | is 
war. Yet even in this direction, there is surely gg f! 
thing to be said, for by our ways of thinking wea Be? 
prone to magnify its all too terrible aspects. [i 
There is war everywhere; it permeates |^ ^ 
whole creation, as we know it, and therefore wens 
conclude that its presence is a law of our being, aoi a | 
dition of our progress. Nature, wherever we lokti 
one continuous, never-ending struggle between of | 
in forces. Wherever there is life, there 
the vegetable and animal worlds, a grim, ree [i 
pervading struggle—the struggle for existen! le | 
survival of the fittest. So, too, there 1$ W 


ar "o M 
(2) bts 
It is contended that men should have’ gij” a 


; de wal "pu. 
this stage, that arbitration should or will; be Y 
should, and so, no doubt, it eventua'y cis 1 
Shall not thereby have got rid of Ms js i 
into the very fabric of our present s, “is 


the very essence of that immaterial 


sents the inevitable and n 
the warp and the woof. whic 

' Even when the happy day © tween ’ 
"Ward comes, when physical war be 
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ished, other and perhaps worse kinds will © 
We shall only have scotched the serpent, not 
"What can there be worse than the horrors of 
L t war?—some one may ask. If we killa man 
e ewe hate him, the hateis moreevil—incomparably 
|^ han the physical injury. If—as most of us are 
jo 7 to grant, at least in theory—motive is more 
E. than action, then it follows that the prompt- 
b us must be, for those who have eyes to see it, 
more terrible thing than the resulting blow. But war 

s mainly in killing without hatred. Soldiers | 


a say | 
rg d | OI à à 
Jive no personal quarrel with the men they kill; 


scrupulous competition, bad class-feeling, industrial 
| stuggles, and all unfriendly behaviour between man 
;/@ man; for we have seen that it is worse to hate a 


en opt fa although we do not kill him, than to kill him 


s wit; | mihout hating him, 


| 


lS | There remains, then, to explain our supreme horror 
EY Nat, only-its physical consequences—its effect upon 


Im wies of men, and the resulting separation from 
|." We love, 


pte d Both these results are facts and must 

at. ) A and yet both we are apt to magnity 

|; bu T : 

is a "tain sections of that universal war which 
inh” | , “ates 


1 E. aure and life, we recognise as good and 
2 Sling: and a for instance, between a man's good 
pus enter his bad, or between the disease germs 
E them the blood and the white corpuscles which 

hy is it that these kinds of warfare 
esirable, while other kinds appear the 
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reverse? It is because, in these cm “Ay | 
have a long view, and to see and approve Te abl | yl 
the conflict. We realise that it is well for th Pup, il b 
and for the world that good qualities dien iig | ys 
bad ones; and equally we see it as desiri "o A 
derms should be eradicated from the — age 
we regard these forms of warfare not oily M | 
horror, but with positive satisfaction, Bu M 
point of view of the bad qualities and the disease ger 5 


and no doubt of the white corpuscles also, the strug | 


. : dar i 
is as sad and terrible as is the present European contin | ati 
to us. They, too, must shrink from injury and dah y i 


although we count the destruction or crippling dl | gy 
disease well worth the cost. | | 
Can we not then believe that even our Wat | m 
a purpose, and a purpose which is equally wil) iro 
the cost? To us it seems a gigantic, wot | T 
heaving event; but to higher beings whose ven, | Hi 
embracing the entire universe, sees that universe 8%] m 
mighty organism, the present war can. be no more tha 
single, short-lived effort to purify the greats 
some local disorder. We need to take a 


ll 


e all perspecttt” | Mer 


mids il, for ther oie 
idst of the turmoil, - minute expeti fèi 


sense of proportion is lost, and our ™ ily edi | 
are magnified and distorted till they actua : schen 
vast purpose which lies behind the migh H i 
which our entire universe is but an infinites thos? 

So, too, in the case of separation d. ps r 
love—it is the longer view W° f us, hot 
separation will remain a fact for mung bel 
much we think and talk; but if wee ete 


ot ae n t 
the immortality of man's spirit anc 1 E. 
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, regard this separation with. such utter 
We feel this despair, because those who die 

our ken. Were we able to see them still 
TA jow them in thought, and communicate with 
"| Ao j ely, we should see death in truer proportions. 
* [oem 3 po that we fear so much, but the veil 
j E. hides from our senses all that lies beyond. 
yigcation would be almost equivalent to death, were 
m no post, cable, or passenger ships. If, standing 
| ur off, we could see the partings of death in their 
ation to the unending life of man, they would seem, 


| uily absence in the city of men who return at night. 

- Let us, then, in thinking of the war, strive to take 
| tis longer, wider view; for in so doing, its worst 
iors will grow less terrible, and facing calmly the 
| ros, we shall be able to realise that, fearful as its 
[hils are, even this war may—nay, must—have 
* | ind it some divine and wholly beneficent purpose. 

E But while the horrors of the war grow less in our 
{35 we shall find that other evils increase in import- 
4 As we learn to look more calmly on the destruc- 


P the physical body, regarding it simply as an 


B i: his real self, so we shall realise more and 
ili, "dy the terrible import and results of evil 
Ji. 5 and bad motive, We shall see how a blow 


E 0Ve 

M t E. done With almost as soon as given, whereas 
[5 teat Mh prompted it is like a festering sore 1n 
A on uman organism. 

APT yy ete 
ES 


x Values; many things which before we re- 
Undesirable perhaps, but venial—such, for 
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lore the incidents of life will take to them- 
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instance, as class antagonism and rae 
we shall now recognise, not ag mi 
the body politic, but as a fel] diseas 
very life. And the lesson of the w 
realise that, terrible as is this strife À 
its horror of bloodshed and pain ang im "ui 
terrible must be the results —notwithstandig mi 
are invisible—of every form of hatred dos) 
ill-feeling. Therefore we shall not only work bf 
than warfare of deciding the differences of id] 
but shall seek yet more strenuously to supersede) f 
changeless Love which, in its perfect beauty, ii| 
foretaste and a promise of the life of God Himself, -1 


6, they, 
ar for ys wi taj ; 
Which we M 


> Malice ay} V 
every means in our power, to establish a better nas | 
such ill-feeling and hatred by that serene al 
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THREE SAINTS OF OLD JAPAN 
I. Koso DAISHI 
By F. HADLAND DAVIS 


{Kesar Popularly known by, his posthumous title, 
Ja," Daishi (* Glory to the Great Teacher "), is 
| DM du as the most famous of all Japanese 
A 3 Bela As a rule saints are not versatile, for 
PONI that enthusiasm is generally all-absorbing. 

at Leonardo da Vinci was called away while 


= 
ES 
Li 
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UT M 

painting " The E Supper" in order th ) (^ 

guished lady might have a hot bath, the, ‘tt gs 


‘being ‘defective. He was a plumber 4. Strap gh 


Well 


painter, one well versed in alchemy and meg 
3 elim, |. of ¢ 

T 0 

almost every 


mathematician and an inventor, | 
except a saint. Kobo Daishi was equally e n 
He was renowned as a distinguished preacher E a 3 
sculptor, calligraphist, inventor of the Frac a 
syllabary—a form of running script—and traveller E 
we learn in the Namudaishi, a poem on the liy a 
Kobo Daishi, that “it was he. that demonstrated ir V yea 
world the use of coal". ` ds 
To the Theosophist, Kobo Daishi is of spi 
interest as a great Occultist. He seems to haveplu 
the depths and scaled the heights of Occultism wit 
coming anywhere near St. Francis of Assisi in sing} wm 
holiness of life. Judging from the almost inexhausi | itn 
store of miraculous stories associated with this Jape | li 
saint, Kobo Daishi performed a sufficient number d Aum 
miracles to embellish the lives of at least half a& 2 dh 


a} fl 


B d 


l the cept} | 


i » ears | Whi 
Oriental sages. Professor B. H. Chambers | ik 
“Had his life lasted six hundred years int alis 
he could hardly have graven all the images ^q il 


all the mountain peaks, confounded 4 
wrought all the miracles, and performet | pute} n 
feats with which he is popularly credite™ iyi ti 
if we make ample allowance for popular as M j 
an age that extolled the worker x sint 
Daishi still stands out as a profoundly E a 9 
one almost as brilliant, almost as em/^ ^ 
Taishi himself. 

Kobo Daishi was born i 
ura, near the modern temple of 
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à, E, 
Nl Tu Pan was miraculous, for at his birth a bright 
ig concep and he came into the world with his hands 
fi n prayer, incidents which are also recorded 
Japanese saints. When five years old he 
me d gyed none of those healthy traits associated with 
vey He did not fly a kite or with a shout race 
TENE busnished dragon-lly, or pretend that boirai 
m ge Japanese hero, a Bankei ora Yoshitsune. He 
le; | yas subject to no impulses of this kind. He was born 
eli. | ol and wise and saintly. Indeed, when only five 
ted T seats old, he seems to have lifted the veil that to many 
J sparates this world from the celestial regions. We 
Í spl | ae told that he sat upon lotuses and conversed with 
spun] Buddhas. The boyhood of Christ displays no such 


n vil th of initiation, even if we take into consideration 


insin} me of the apocryphal stories relating to the child- 
chau | tood o the Master. Even at that early age Kobo 
Jame | Daishi was sorely affected by the sorrow and pain of 
umber | tumanity, Indeed, the misery of the masses, their 
fati Mverty and degradation, touched him so acutely that 
in wos | "tie on Mount Shashin he sought to sacrifice his own 
d of sit le by way of propitiation. He would assuredly have 
es, si 59 had not a number of angels revealed to him 
ep "Li life and not in death lay the salvation of the 
[5 v of others. These heavenly beings consoled him 
Bult | E dark hour, They told him of the great 
ji. P6 Was destined to fulfil, While still a | 
Made a clay pagoda. As soon as his little 
iT A finished moulding the: soft, moist sub- 
. ign : VES Surrounded by the Four Heavenly Kings 
Indu deities). The miracle was seen by 2 
essenger, who, utterly amazed, described 
Daishi as ‘a divine prodigy". We read 
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in the Mamudaishi that while at 
vince of Tosa, a bright star fel] Rm in 
entered his mouth. A few hours later he MM 
CE "t jg 
In the sixth century Myong, King of Pete a 
of the Korean kingdoms, sent to Japan Aan, ^t is 
of the Buddha, together with volumes of Me | 
men who were able to expound their wisdom, | 
King of Pekche wrote to the Emperor of Japan: "uj 
doctrine is amongst all doctrines the most mid]. 
But it is hard to explain and ‘hard to compet | 
Imagine a man in possession of treasures to) ha 
hearts content, so that he might satisfy altii gig 
wishes in proportion as he used them. Thusiti) sng 
with the treasure of this wonderful doctrine. Ereti mr 
prayer is fulfilled and naught is wanting.” Ki) mij 
Daishi would have most fervently endorsed thee le: 
words, for he himself said: “Many are the vasti 
Buddhism is the best of all.” T' 
In his nineteenth year Kobo Daishi he 
Buddhist priest. He was particularly inter 
Shingon doctrine, with which his name 15 Wi 
associated. According to the late Arthur Lloyd, i / 3 
“contains doctrines very similar to i. shui 
 Gnostics of Alexandria ”. It was certainly P rel? 
being pure Buddhism as expounded by ru 
zealot, Nicheren. Shingon was dualistic, ae (Ki 
ed the World of Light, or the Diamon ne wes i 
Kaz) and the World of Darkness. ^ M. a 
eternal, the abode of permanent ideas, sq of i 
place of birth and death. In the W? se 
Egyptians placed the unknown 1 M, W 
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d by the priests of Pharaoh. The Gnostics 
ig Hi Pater [nnatus, while the followers of 
CUM w called Him Roshana, the Buddha of Light. 
M Um d writes: ' From that central and eternal 
| a emanate, OF proceed, four Beings—J/Eons in Gnos- 
xl p Buddhas in the Shingon—who surround the 
: God on the Four Quarters. The Gnostics 
Famed them Logos, Phronesis, Sophia, Dynamis. The 
! :| ingon personifies them as Ashuku, Hosho, Amida, 
y üf mksojn" But the Shingon sectis not exclusively 
exceli | oted to the study of esoteric problems: it is also 
preheat | sociated with magic spells and incantations, and from 
s blue we know of Kobo Daishi, it was the occult in 
dl tif ligion that particularly appealed to him. He was 
hus ti wdoubtedly a religious reformer, and it is claimed by 
. B mre than one authority that he was instrumental in 
7 be uting Buddhism with Shinto on the assumption that 
sed i he Shinto Kami are Avatars of the Buddha. 
| All things were not miraculously revealed to Kobo 
Jis. A certain abstruse sZ/ra connected with the 
M doctrine had long puzzled him, and it was not 
TEM : P. to China and sat at the feet of the great 
i | tare a wo (Japanese, Kei-kwa) that he was able to 
Hl 5 knowledge which he so earnestly desired. 
L. a China, where the great pagodas are 
t ei loveliness, the fame of Kobo Daishi had 
è name P Emperor sent for him and bade him write 
M With a ‘c certain room in his palace. He set to 
U two am tush in each hand, another in his mouth, 
"üelerc Es etween the toes, and wrote the required 
den lightning rapidity, but in a manner 
a n $ à certain kind of music hall turn. The 
nished by the performance, named him 


I : 
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ony 


JANY 1 qu 


Gohitsu-Osho (“The Priest who we | 
p Ss with p | 
Brushes”). Such a feat was mere chils My | te 
Daishi, for he could write on the sky ang Play ty ky ft 
Upon rung | be. 

water. i | 
b Kobo Daishi was about to leave China | 
return to his own country, he went down to um J A 
and threw. his vajra. It was not grasped whys 
mysterious hand, like the Excalibur, and n a 
. under the ocean wave. It flew over the sea, as ifi 
been a swift-flying bird, and was afterwards m 
hanging on the branch of a pine tree at Takai lu 
Japan. At this time he consigned to the wa] 
an image of himself, which he had carved |} ™ 
eventually floated into the net ofa Japanese fisher 1 
man and was finally housed in a temple at Kava 
where it is said to have performed numerous mira 
“The trees in the temple grounds,” writes Pri 
Chamberlain, “ trained in the shape of junks uncer | 
attest the devotion paid to this holy image ty 
- faring folk." 


. STAR i d knowlel i | | 
Without a doubt Kobo Daishi Re ET udi 


an occult kind in China, which he ha "m 
glean elsewhere. If genius, as some ee! 
connected with abnormal vitality, then Kobo Di 

beyond question a notable spiria pouted 
wonderful sermons drew men to him. gin mo 
into their darkness and healed the WOM" y 


) „and WES 
aching heart. He preached incessant 
of radiant joy that must have E 


In 810 he was appointed abbot of n 
few years later he founded the se 
Koya-san, where he spent the closin 5 jo 
incessant toil. While engaged 1” * A : 
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Ay | (9! : 

a „ine Light streamed from him. He made brackish 
h liy | the DY raised the dead to life, and seemed to 


a ure, * . O 
doi malet it communion with certain deities. On 


unif fe m E Inari, the God of Rice (later known as the 
pem ) appeared on Mount Fushime and accepted 

tsaint the sacrifice he offered. “ Together, 
" said Kobo Daishi, “we will protect this 
dag | P 834 this remarkable saint died, though there 
NU «re many who claimed that he did not see death 


Prato dries, while others added still more wonderful details. 
j| lobo Daishi had performed far-famed miracles, and, 

| tought these weavers of fantastic stories, he who could 
| Mle on the sky could with a glance, a magic word, stay 
j| hand of Death, It was only adding a drop of wonder to 
] UN was already brimming over with a sparkling 
| MM the miraculous. It is said that. when the 
ugh p died, “his coffin was mysteriously borne 
in kc T ar to Koya, and Kobo himself, coming 
while the E Srave, performed the funeral obsequies, | | 
-mperor Uda received from this saint the | 

m P. lism. It is also recorded that when the Imperial 
.-, Went to Koya and was unable to see the face 
T; ner’s D d man, Kobo Daishi “ guided the wor- 
Mid the totouch his knee. Never, as long as he 
essenger forget that feeling! " 

F. Hadland Davis. 


M 
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| | hut 
THE PROBLEM OF Span | M 
| is 
pax 
Lui 
“|e enigma of Space and Time lies at the back ¢ pd 

everything in the objective universe. Wem) L 
conjure the enigma away by denying the objecti | s 
reality of the universe, by asserting that conscious | toy 
is the only reality, and that outer and inner ate 
same. 


By H. L. S. WILKINSON 


on the physical plane, for we are at once met with 
objection that seer and seen are fundamentally two t 


one. They are separate and distinct forms #) 0 
consciousness. Our consciousness of outer things) 
different from our consciousness of ourselves: 
former seems to stand in a sort of relation of empl a 
to the latter (the compulsion of inertia 
compelling it. If there is any form 9 

which unifies the two, it must be SUUS 
different from physical plane consciouspes" 

feels one would like to understand somelhi? 

the enigma of space without soariné sd yi 
transcendental plane. One woul Ur i 
for instance, how the space of onthe 


related to Une surrounding interst D trial 
f terre est e 


nces anus 


I 
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to ascertain the configuration of the galaxy 
lar system forms a minute part.. 

rs have not been backward.in attacking 
B uem At first one or two, and finally over a 
| iis F stars were found to show parallaxes, that is, an 
| p. shifting of position round a tiny circle in the 
| Eus corresponding to the movement of the earth in 
| ysorbit. The diameter of the earth’s orbit being known, 
| nd the diameter in decimals of a second of: a degree of 
| itis corresponding parallax in the heavens, the distance 
ek) the star can be calculated by triangulation, the same 


eng | sina terrestrial survey. In this way the distances of 
en | me two hundred stars have been calculated, and found 
uses | ovary from 27 billion to 100 billion miles. Lately, stellar 
| puallaxes have -been found by photography very much 
| more easily and exactly than has been found possible 
1 ly a measuring instrument, and it is confidently expec- 
| ed that the number of stars showing parallaxes will 
| &n amount to thousands. : 

| With the aid of the spectroscope, which enables us 
A ù mesure the motion of stars towards or away from 
jut and by various other methods in which guess-work 


Eo the law of probabilities plays a part, we have 


a 
ich our 50 


| 
ital position in à vast star-cluster, which is supposed 
E the shape of a cloven grindstone. This galaxy, 

E le us as the Milky Way, is a broad nebulous belt 
tn NE girdles the entire heavens, above and 
TM ^ Antipodes, and is supposed to be about ten 
itkneg light-years across; the lesser diameter or 
jen, of the. grindstone being about 2,000 to 3,000 
| lle) S (one light-year is equal to 5°86 billion 
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Probing: through the stratum dh 
diameter we find practically soundles 
space, in which, here and there, white um ahs | 
whose spectrum shows them to 9 E E 
though our utmost telescopic pov tc] 
resolve them into separate stars, Their 


yanal 
i : BUM d 
unity followed by eighteen ciphers. This distanceise | sp 
course, practically infinite, and might be m— 
by the symbol of infinity. Yet it is susp \ 4 
that each of these white smudges in the infinite bj. ]. 
ness is a universe of stars similar in extent to oum| 
galaxy, or perhaps vastly bigger.. | 
So, notwithstanding the infinite gulf wiih) 
separates us from these galaxies, their light inh | 
its way actoss and impinges on our retinas, th | 
the etherial waves may have been emitted iON) vi 
years ago! 3 
But if this is so, there seems no te 
these universes. Number in the abstrac 
and so must space be. Consequently th 
further and further chasms of space beyon s 
clusters, tenanted by further universes s E 
owing to the enormous distance, cannot rea’ J 
and so on,:for ever and ever, without end. 
fact, compelled to believe the starry a " 
infinite in extent—a sort of sphere of ne oe 0N 
with centre. everywhere, and ic M in 
We are compelled to believe this, Pe ; 
experience. we never come dieci put W 
There is bounded matter of some Gu Em 
always space outside the boundary: 


ason to sp? | ti 
tis unlimue !] | 
ere must) 
d these y | 


| 
verse 0 
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Lit we try and picture this idea of infinite space 
i Bu ind, we are at once impaled on the horns of a 
a | p E. i We find two opposed and mutually exclusive 
fa, | dilem ultaneously suggested to the mind, and we 
| to embrace both, we cannot choose between 
| fave The consequence is, the mind succumbs 


. The universe cannot be infinite as a whole and 
[yt composed of finite parts. If infinite, it must be 
‘indivisible into parts, for any part, however large, 
"I vuld be zero or nothing in relation to the whole, and 
| would consequently vanish. All size or magnitude is 
| rally a ratio or comparison; but the ratio of N,a 
| inte quantity, to infinity, is nothing. Consequently, 
t fiii | allfinite universes, from atoms to star systems, become 
tid | Wrexisent, and nothing remains but infinity itself, 
| wthout form, or size, or particulars at all, a blank 
| tation or “nothing ” in another form. So our assump- 
pur | ùn destroys itself, On the other hand if we consider 
liie | te universe finite, our conception calls up the infinite 
mist’ # once like a spectre, or shadow, which we cannot 
se) Mae, We are caught between a pair of opposites, 
i there is no escape. i : 
B B is the parallel mystery of the infinite- 
m s gean conceive of nothing so small that it 
Race divided still further; however small, it 
Ore aee parts or magnitude. Apparently, 
m M uy stretches downwards in fractions as 
D Ysica] ards 1n integers, and the trend of discovery 
p Ceivab] Bee appears to confirm this, for the 
* Solar Y minute atom is now discovered to be a 
Í ‘ystem. It has even been said that if our 
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solar system was by sudden magic E ur | 
of an atom, we should not be wa totg | 
except perhaps in meteorological ES DY dd 
phenomena. aoi 

Euclid, in his system of geometry, aes, |^ 
point, the absolute limit of smallness, as Hu tji | 
no parts or magnitude. It is evident í 
definitions. and postulates, and their srl ND 
line is made up of points, a plane of lines, zi 
of planes; so that cubic space is somehow mate will 
threefold infinity of points, the cube of infinity ite 
were possible; or we might rather say that spi) 


infinity of lines a plane, an infinity of planes aft} tur 
solid, and an infinity of finite solids infinite space. | 

All this may be considered to be ideal and ame 1 
tional, and not actual; but this at once raises B] 
question as to what is real. If Euclid's symbols a] 
us to chart the positions of the heavenly bois 
they not real? It is commonly said that Mi i 
made up of planes, lines, and points, but thes dli 
nitudes must be imagined to move in à gean ipi 
by their motion they generate the different Ael 
space; the point generates the line, the s patin 4 
and so on. But this is only another way 0$ 
same thing. Suppose a sphere rests i 
touches it in a point; suppose it rolls, 
there is a fresh point, an infinity © o de 
the original point becomes a line. dn i 
explain how nothing becomes sont eod » 
achieves infinity ; strides over it instant" ioe 
not explain it. Euclid avails himse 
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1918 : : 
V in his postulate about line-drawing. But we 
à | potion i to know ow point becomes line. 

ud ons there is a similar paradox; the mag- 
ipher, Zero, is not merely nothing; it is the 


| ide or Cl TE SFA 
| iude © ], the limit of infinite subdivision; for 


attit > - - efe to infinity)=0. 


N N 
_eInfinity: —  =0: N=0 x Infinity. 
0 Infinity 


It is useless and disingenuous to evade the incon- 


| The well known paradoxes propounded by Zeno.. 
ij le Sloic are based on these antinomies. The following 
demi blem exhibits a similar puzzle, and is well worth 


ce ii| linking over. 
| Imagine a horizontal plane extended to infinity, 
DR “‘uppose the Setting sun casts an ever-lengthening 
mal y °W on it of some vertical object, such as a tower. 
ef Ee the sun sets below the top of the tower at 
m 9 clock, At any finite instant of time before 
E e the shadow of the tower has a finite 

€ may decrease the interval of time 

We pl efore seven o'clock to as small a fraction 
ta and we shall still find the shadow 
Raps a m though approaching the infinite 
d bounds, At seven o'clock the shadow 


infinite length, but how or when the 


LN 
e 


Uu 
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2 MAS dem Aw, | 
finite becomes infinite Passes our com | tj io 
gether. It is a miracle, just as al] motion mina] 1 
and all space also. We can analyse cm 3 à ni, A 
we think we can) into infinitesimals, but i M 
escapes us. Syntes | 

The answer to the above problem i that 
struction is an impossible one, as all space WC 
and consequently a tower of finite height on ang 
plane would shrink to zero, which is another way | 

saying what we said before, that on a backéroni E. 
infinity, no space, time or motion, as we koria (a 
possible. The idea of the infinite swallows UD ever d yers 
thing but itself, or seems to; and yet again this isu | 
for an instant, so to speak ; for the two ideas, finite! m 
infinite, like all opposites are interdependent. ds 
mind wobbles between them like the needle ofa npr 
graph instrument between its stops. ry 

All this perplexity seems to come from the i ya 
mental error of imagining that the tested unio jn 

Euclid’s laws confers some sort of objective a 
space, apart from the matter contained ne p 
space more solid and real and persistent, Het ar 
in itself, than matter. The truth seems i P M i 
way, that as we approach reality, objectivity | A 
disappear. i 

We find, as a matter of exper 
extends outside all material forms, 2n M as 
them as well. Therefore we look UP?" under? 
nuous and infinite, transcending ? 
within and without. But reflection i 
very continuity and infinity is unreal n- 
aad becomes a. contradiction in 16999 
therefore, that space, to us, stands ors 


qui 
i 


| 
$ 
| 


|| 


j 


A | gl 
an infin | a 


nce, thet # 
rmeales! 
D 
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"li | i 
aa d and is therefore not a complete idea at 
E 1j ME is something } y and hypothetic about it, 
«i| Du we have no right to speak of it as if it were some- 
ds a eonstant. and persistent. It varies as ve vary, as 
| n ciousness varies. Our consciousness is masked 
Biss and just as our space is much more 
sfa fn that of an insect or an animal, so our space 
ls | pust fall far short of that in which superior beings live 
LM move and have their being. There are as many 
uid] wiverses as minds, though on some plane beyond space 
viti Va time, where all minds merge into One, these uni- 
t frases all also become one. . 
j| The universe as revealed to us by science has a 
iteal | reefold appearance: (1) Overhead is the firmament 
. Ty | i stars, called by Professor Fournier D’Albe the 
|opra-world. (2) Under our feet is the planet we live 
Im and around us are other planets constituting the 
|slat system. (3) Within us, and in the stuff of the 
|Jaet we inhabit, is another world below the threshold 
"| snse, what Professor D'Albe calls the infra-world, 


ait [ie World of atoms and electrons. Now these three 
a i Torlds, 


je alt l 


18 (hy, | 


T 


ms We have absolutely no right to assume 
OMM exist in the order we have named, or that 
te We ly at all. They may, for all we know, 

i "URS of One thing, not three different things. 
à not existence in itself—it is purely a matter of 
t of consciousness. Our actual world may 

^" World of higher beings, and our supra-world 
actua] "I actual world. Our infra-world may be 
Sola World of inferior creatures, with our atoms 
j "Stems, and our molecules and masses their 


io 


£x 
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stars, set in a firmament overhead, 
geocentric tendency to refer everything as 
standard for comparison, and try and ven 
as it is in itself, and we literally “dop 
we are". We cannot get bev en 
appearances, and we somehow feel du E a 
delusion. Me i 
If we are to consider space objectively, Wen | 
regard it as a quality attaching to some substan 4) m 
we must regard the substance as the reality, and wit| a 
quality. We must look upon the laws promulgated po 
Euclid as being ultimately empirical and experimen fue 
possessing no separate intrinsic virtue or sanction | i 
their own, but dependent on the properties of 
substance. We must regard space as only one dege 
removed from matter, and its laws as being, in themi i 
material laws. E 
Now the only substance which science knows 
which fills every corner of space, is the ether. Erit 
then, it is the ether which somehow is responsi | 
our sensation of extension. If there were no ethen M 


| Ms 

should have no space, and should E uto 
f rms, at a i 

geometry, or the science of fo steil 3 


ether, together with matter, which suppli ; 
element of space—all of it which is not pure "n 
or mental So if we would thoroughly "^ 5 
what space is, we must first of all Tus 
the physical properties of the ether, on W 
of space depend. 
Now science considers the 

homogeneous medium, which exten 

bounds of space (we should rather say; " F 
s space) and fills up the voids betw? 


abst 


ether t0 be? 
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matter. But science is still puzzling over 
‘on of matter to ether. It somehow looks upon 
rse as an infinite globe of ether, in which stars 
s swim, as fishes in the sea. But when 
through water or air, there is always 
fies move ; 
dion between the latter and the former, whereas, 
| urously enough, no trace of friction has been discovered 
| seen the moving planets and the etheric medium. 
wal Another curious thing is that the ether is subject 
ni] p wave motion, or what we perceive as light, which is 
silly propagated through it at 186,000 miles per second. But, 
imei me would think, if the medium is infinite in extent, it 
cling} wuld not have waves travelling through it at a finite 
of ti | velocity, which indicates structure of some kind. One 
dis wuld imagine it to be structureless, and to transmit 
he mi rations instantaneously. Here again we have the 

| aystery of form in that which is formless. 
ONG | But the most serious difficulty attending the concep- 
viden pim of the universe as an infinite static sea of ether 
ille p material bodies moving about in it, arises from the 
thes cy nature of motion, regarding which there is much 
e E. "Rtonception, If there is one thing which appears 
[ré] Bablishe. by every advance of physical science, it is 


je Mat S : S d 
: | TM matter is in motion, and that motion is only 
"| uve, 


peste we ate adrift in an open boat, without 
yey ating E. » in the ocean, and no shore in sight; a 

fa ae Passes us. How can we tell whether the 
i) 1 E or whether we move ? 

ave oars or motive power to propel us 
n infer that we move, and we can verify 
e by watching the disturbance caused by 
of our vessel with the water. But what if 


18, we a 
Tene 
uction 
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there were no friction, and yet we l 
some invisible external motive er E Propel cg 
we had strong reason for supposing that the Say k. 
of this motive power was z/se/f moving, d li 
some vast current carrying along with 1 NM 
the very water in which, and with refereret A have 
the ship was supposed to be moving? O Wii | appt 
Now suppose for a moment that the surt 
ocean was flat instead of convex, and that we 
possessed the faculty of seeing toa vast distance ay} A 
its surface. And suppose we saw other di 
distances so great that after we had been moving n, "m 
very long time, there was still no appreciable changed nile 
position in any ofthe distant ships. But supposeite} liil 
we increased enormously the delicacy of our mest ren 
instruments, and finally managed to detecta ti mht 
parallax, amounting to 1/3600 of a degree or less 
position of one ofthe ships with reference tot 
And supposing we attempted to make our own mi mic 
and this small parallax, the basis of an sten ar, 
estimate the ship's distance, neglecting the Wr 
which we are ourselves being carried along, "d. 
lecting also the proper motion of the e b. 
any current to which it may be subject » qal ern 
be thought of our attempt at measuremen iy ; 
not be thought laughable, and the mer itt] & a 
work? And supposing, not content ye ipo p i 
by these enormously elongated triangle sun f te 
of a few of the distant ships, we aC Es d 
chart the whole ocean and even make S? 
limits and the distant shores. 
attempting.to catch a whale W! 
swim in a vacuum, or somethin 


angle 
Ace l| str, 
Some | it we 


5 


th a fist! 
g en? 
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pe? Yet it is exactly this which astro- 


cae are doing, in gauging the distances of the 
"hw. gome 


Į fixed stats. 0 , 
b og triangulating on the earth's surface, surveyors 


dia je à fixed base-line to start from, and a reasonable 
Oli | approach to equality between the base and vertical 

| gles of the triangle. In triangulating on to the nearest 
| m the sides of the triangle are so nearly parallel, that 
Own; we were to try and draw it to scale on paper, re- 
a pesenting the base-line, 192,000,000 miles in length, by 
i. line a quarter of an inch long, we should require, not 


pose lit ‘lability to error involved in that sort of triangulation, 
aut} wen on solid, prepared ground, and then ask yourself 


i 


1 [rie of 12$ miles per second. During the six months 
H f which must elapse between the two observations of the 
pe the whole solar system must have moved through 
a peo’ equal to a whole diameter of the earth’s 
hi al EC equal to the base-line itself. This may, 
Jl 3 a now, double the assumed length of the base- 
tous] make. the calculated distance of the star 
ars ow y Short of the actual. Then there is the 
J| eyi m Peculiar motion to consider. Surely it must 
ii} dios fr aat to attempt the topography of flying 

om a f 


|! te i lying basis must be a hopeless task. 


ftom this, it is difficult to see how we could 
€ sensation of light at all, let alone 
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Nyy, | agi 
measure its waves and their velocity, in| io! 


d could know anything about the ane a kan gt 
A mathematical treatment, on the hypothesi a et 
| independent medium, separate from the atin | 
moveinit. For the rays Which come to us f 
would, owing to the sun's motion of rotation 
tion, every instant come to us from a different tag] | prce: 
Wi space. The rate of impact of the waves On our teles. | lump 
| would necessarily be affected by these motions, aij Hi fo 
"n the earth's orbital motion. The waves woul] into | 
| accelerated sometimes, and retarded at others, andit \ it an 
> result would be a jumbled chaos of light and dich ihe | 
The ether would be a turbulent chaotic sea of waved force 
all sorts of periods, emitted by thousands of dani | te 1 
gyrating suns, and the result would be a chaos TES 
of cosmos. m 
Ju Clearly, the idea of the universe as a stationary s | a 
of ether with bodies moving through it independenti! | 
; untenable. Henċe arises a theory of relat tivity i m 
| treats all motions, and consequently all space P 
as relative to one particular system. It prm 
cally denies that there can be sa il 
p absolute motion, and asserts that d 
" . space and time, considered as absolute qu 
delusions. 

Unfortunately the existence of the 
obstacle to this theory of relativity, ? 
several relativists conjure it away wut 
need not stop to enquire. This constitu 
theory. The ether has establishe 
to be conjured away. But wee ethet 
away is the. idea of a separ” yd 
dent of material bodies. We 


bodies whi 4| | E pat 
TOM thes. | To 
and mil | vill 


| olat 


an as 
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| o and matter are not separate things, but 
duet © 


M P a consider matter as comprised within 


"rad stion of space which it insists on occupying, 

| that : ich it will not extend, and within which it 
h [pom n. compressed without the expenditure of 
p| vil no But beyond the limits of this space, every 
Beco of matter has an aura, consisting of lines 
‘| j force like tentacles, which tend to lock themselves 
} aio the tentacles of other matter, to draw that other to 


M i two bodies, under the influence of these opposed 
yal fees of gravitation and inertia, tend to form a system, 
dans le leser revolving round the greater at a certain 
ins! | constant distance from it. Any attempt to force the 
| lo bodies together, or to decrease the distance between 
| im, would be met by the same sort of resistance as 
[lt molecules of matter offer when force is used to 
id] mpress them, 


sr It follows, therefore, that solid masses which appear 
ampi Slated in space, are in reality just as much bound 
thing ‘ether and continuous as their own intimate particles 
m and that there is in reality just as much non- 
" terial Space, or ether, inside as there is outside a body. 


| * lines 
#)® simp] 
Net 


iM E extension of similar, but differently 
* the E ines of force inside ; and these lines of force 
thes and er. There is no other ether. Their pro: 
RS to y ur reactions to those properties constitute 
Metry E There is no other space. The laws of 

Our ci a machine forged by the mind for dealing 
tency af ane reactions to those properties. The 
3 1S machine is the sole validity geometry 


of force constituting the aura of a body outside . 
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possesses. Like good coinage, its am iN | f 
ec 


function for exchange purposes, |, LOT 
intrinsic or transcendental value, has py "Wm 
Space is therefore the aura pertain; ‘| jiss 
ing body, including the super-physical 4 to an aay | es 
physical plane it is defined by the 2 Ont | tsi 
centrifugal forces peculiar to the body, d al} ( 
fore part and parcel of the idea of space, p t 
force, and space is annihilated. Space is cm a) nin 
extension connotes force. '' Position” only has E i th 
with reference to the aura of a larger body in si E. 
lesser is enfolded. Outside that aura, the term lug bri | 
meaning except with reference to a still larger an dc 
enfolding the other two. toi 
outermost planets up to the boundaries of the auai] < 
the adjacent stars, determines space and lime al} neas 
motion as far as we are concerne 
of the solar aura we can know nothing 0 | 
unless and until we can detect the position oly n 
larger sun, or group of suns, round which 
system revolves. When we can sense that distan 
we .shall perhaps gradually be able to gain some í 
the scope of its aura, and to chart the p ) 
stars included within its extent, an paying gf 
its sway. It seems doubtful, howeve^ y 
shall be able to do this with the instruments" ; 
command, which only serve to reinforce , qus 9^ 
or heliocentric ideas without altering MON 
It seems more likely that we shall hav! i ne 
develop and expand the vehicle of cons? with 
free ourselves from the limitations V p supe? 
uen wall When we daii 
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with superphysical means of locomotion, our 
d conception of space will alter, and with 


On, | giside our OW? C aS h d ; 

bl 1 Curiously enough, w en we expand our conscious: 
sth | mess in this way, we come into touch at once with the 
A finitely great and the infinitely little ; with the latter, 
p the stuff of which our vehicles are made; with the 
| mer, in the scope and field of the mighty force-vibra- 
Which; ins to which they respond. Expansion within is 
à hay pari passu with expansion without; which seems to 
ger am} üdicate the interdependence and correlation of the two 
Faites and to foreshadow their mergence beyond 
te plane of space and time. 

| Space is, in fact, nothing but limitation. The 


he lis} mprison our consciousness and restrict our freedom. 
ori | the astral plane we can overcome the resistance of 
ote] Be medium in which we live by a mere effort of will, 
sr us can move with the speed of light, though still re- 
pantsa ted to the astral portions of the earth’s aura. There 
E s He no doubt that our sense of space and time under 
(8 Conditions would be enormously modified. 
| te NM communications from spirits working on 
1 hich E. Plane speak of a different measure of time to 
ji] ting tal dwellers are subject, the said dwellers only 
A | RY vi Under the influence of terrestrial time when 
He | othe earth's surface, 
d - Leadbeater mentions the case of an astral 
| ‘Sing the k WES marooned on the moon, owing to his 
PT Were occasion when the astral auras of earth and 
; ~n contact during a part of their revolution, 
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. uy P 
and having to wait for the next ¢ ANU 


able to return. All this bears out o 
This brings us to a Consideration of th 
higher dimensions of space. There P © So. | 
suppose that the unveiling of each n i 
brings us into touch with higher planes, 
tional dimension of space. But ther di 
to look upon these higher dimensions as addito | 
co-ordinates, superadded in some incomprehengi 
to our familiar three. Space, not being a iius | b. 
thing, but a quality pertaining to force or motion, b Y E 
new dimensions may be some additional manifestin. 


Ontact he | 
Ur theory, Er 


ly 
y Teas | 
aa Sense Mic | 


| 
€ is no Tecos | 


to carry on the idea of co-ordinates, we may rementi i 
that size, in the absolute sense, is an illusion;sote| 
is as much scope for extra dimensions in the direti 
of the infinitely small as towards the infinitely get 
Most probably it is in this way, by plunging ilo) 
recesses of matter, so to speak, that the higher s] 
are awakened, and as before mentioned, each t 3 
dimension inwards discloses a vaster area of He 
wards. As we have now become cognisant ; I 
dimensions in the outward direction, 9 "| 
perhaps look in the future to gain 
ones in the inner direction, and finally, 
seventh to synthesise the other six, and! 
abolish and supersede space altogether. + fst 
The mystery of the absence of ship gud fhe 
tween the ether and the bodies mors as tne! 
fully accounted for under our theory. ne P 
is itself nothing but the lines. of IM 
course partake in the orbital revolution 
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| st they were material bonds. This does not mean 
| jst a Bra of the earth or sun partakes in the axia/ 
| iat A of these bodies. It is only the internal line of 
J| o M which constitute the dual forces of cohesion 
bpm and are : bounded by the material 
|| race of the body, which partake in this revolu- 
i} ian, The gravitational lines of force partake in the 
| ulis! motion which they, in combination with the 
| sisting force of inertia, bring about. If several 
[dels revolve round one centre at different speeds, 


itf donot interfere with each other. 
It will thus be seen that the lines of force between 


ttt) ummon centre, then the lines of force radiating from 
i centre constitute for both bodies their field of space 
y tt | and time, 
i We can of course see stars and nebula outside the 
remy ira of our solar system. But to locate them by the 
: Ju. triangulation by which we locate terrestrial 
| M i futile. We may get results, but those results 
ni m certain to be widely different from the truth. 
ve M Vously, the path of light from the star to us is bent 
aps WEN straight when it enters our atmosphere. 
pC | tura with 1 must there be at the junction of our solar 
ENS thro * aura of the star? Most probably the ray 
itt] the eh at least three different orders of ether— 
mu her gr BE ethers spoken of by Theosophy, but 
get p ae of matter, astral and mental. In passing 
ji [ther ine of these, the ray might traverse one of the 
e Nt of ns Sons of space, so that all we see really is 
Mirage of the star. 
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JAN, b. 

It is possible that, notwithstanding i AN Jn 
served parallaxes of the stars do fumi ^ m 
clue to their distances. We are not in eng hi 
definitely challenge the results so fay obige ty i 
in their neglect of the solar motion. Buti we wer 
certain that until we can find the cone M. d 
attraction round which our sun and his wig fice 
revolve, we shall not be able to know much lou 
positions of those neighbours with reference iy led 
selves. As for ascertaining the structure of our "ma n 
we may definitely give up any such wild ide. | | 
To sum up. Space is not the fixed, rigid, lf spect 
dimensioned, infinite receptacle for matter whidw| ad 
suppose it to be. It is more a quality than a thin spo 
more a condition than an object. Itis part and part} wtst 
of matter, and what we call the ether. It is connet [aen 
with our sense of weight and gravity, with D 
striction of locomotion, with our feeling of M 
and time. Objectively, it is that dynamic d 
sion to our consciousness, which is the chief iA 
` ture 0i% 

of the outer world, masked by the m8 à 
i lines of fort "T 
vehicles, As we react to the mo 
constitute the aura in which w al 


e live an 
: ace à 
have our being, so does the sense of sp 


rise p 
[23 ^ 
tion, an 


ur S 
lines of force constitute a great vibrat m f 
of space is our response to that vibration: ewe | 
therefore, space is the interaction in His 1 ; 
consciousness of the Logos, OutP ye ue 
and our consciousness. The measure yan 
is the measure of space to us. e i 
our Karma xd D wil. The spetta 
is the result of our though! 
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wt the seemingly adamantine bonds of space 
us in, the pressure which girds us about on 
» | J sides aS by an iron wall, is an illusion. We can 
mE it if we will, and we shall overcome all the 
er if we give up that fatal habit of accepting the 
enti | ge-value of things for reality. Things are not what 
icis | ey sem, and the sooner we understand this, the 
bout] poner shall we plant our feet on the path to knowledge 
| nd freedom. To recognise matter as force, and space 
| s its radius of action, is the first step. 
When we overcome these bonds of space, the 


á l jio hem 


H. L. S. Wilkinson. 
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AH! My beloved must I sing thee now 

Now thou art gone from me. ; 

The sunlight has deserted the green wood 
Where we were wont to walk, 

The very flowers that sweetened all the mea — | 
With their rich fragrance hang their heads and do T. 
Because thou art not here. | 


The trees wave listlessly their laden boughs— 
Laden with summer’s riot of greenery. | 
As yet untouched by autumn’s mellowing wand- | 
These boughs, which used to shade thy head for fer | 
The jealous sun should strike thee with his heat, 

. These boughs are weary with their weight of woe 
Because thou art not here. 


And only I am left to mourn for thee . 

In words that give expression to the pain 
That Nature, albeit silent, shares with me 
Because thou art not here. j 


Why didst thou leave us, dear ? 5 
Did the flowers’ sweetness weary thee 
Did the green boughs press heavy s ei 
Did the sun’s rays strike with unin 
Or did I fail in any way, beloved: 


A * tances) 
Speak just one word o’er the wide Cs e 
A whisper which the airs of heav 
To one whose heart is beating. to be righted 
Is there a wrong that still waits 
That if thou shouldst return- * 12 
Ah! If thou shouldst return. " 
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MEMORY IN NATURE 
By W. C. WORSDELL 


th? lli ) L 7 e me E ee a ERE EE NN 
= | cle RM bends to one side. 
i 

dog 

p | | 3. | $ 
y USC eat ee reverses ciliary movement. 


aT 
Mne, - 
.. eme S E 5 " E 2 
yi malate, Principle of Conservation in the Transformations or Organie t 
o as iiy 

4d 4 Vuar, "Unsinn af Oróanised Matter. 2 
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regard memory as occurring lower doom 
i 


nature than man and some of m dri 
‘animals. All the phenomena connected M 
of the lower animals and the plants ith the 


ond 2 ae Such à qn bo 
nutrition, irritability, etc., they would regard a | 
Ter 


the reaction of the blind chemical and Phys | 
within the plant to the influence of the | 

i 
controlled, of course, by that mysterious factor, heels | 


1 


They would not allow that anything psychic, any md 
at all analogous or comparable to any mental attis] 
of man, could possibly exist in these lower organism! 
Animals and plants are very complex machines id] 
up upon a very complex material basis, but thatislil 
Such was, in brief, the teaching of the last century 
But with the dawn of the twentieth century aur 
era of biological thought seems also about to an 
How illuminating, to one who is at once a Theos | 
and a botanist, was, for instance, the address given] 
President of the British Association in Mi 7 
(now'Sir) Francis Darwin, the son of E e At 
He, on that (to me) memorable occasion, Pd d i 
belief in the existence of a factor in pleno Me 
and underlying its whole course, which Wt west 
had rarely heard mentioned before, 7”. | 
Let us see what he Says, ucavy 04) aca 


Did the sun's rays strike with unt 
Or did I fail in any way, beloved: 


» p tances: || 
Speak just one word o’er the wide day ca If | 
A whisper which the airs of hea B. 
To one whose heart is beating. to be right 
Is there a wrong that still wails 
That if thou shouldst return" * 
Ah! If thou shouldst return. 
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Mmm 


-— Koon after generation ^ In brief, that every 
^s and structure of the individual and the race is 
performed and builded, because of their 
stimuli, and which he termed " engrams," 
in their ensemble a species of memory enabl- 
to react over and over again in the 
. . P. might expect, formulated strictly along the 
b. lines of orthodox science, and thus entirely in a me- 
M ui sense. We may quote a sentence from his second 


chapter : Et 
Le - of reacting to a traction of the original 

| [vironment " : 
| “When a series of actions are compelled to follow 
"| th other by applying a series of stimuli, they become 


b tganically tied together, or associated, and follow each 


sons ; 
E i ther automatically, even when the whole series of 
NI iae not acting." 


Ja them to their progeny, just as a man may learn : 
j P. anew verse of a poem and add it on to those i 
wl, 'amiliar to himself and the race, until it, like | 


: 
B 'ecedi b : : t 
i E v verses, becomes habitual. Most biologists, | 
|, “Rother (; - T 6 qc e 
(“ory ot EE m writer, Hering, also formulates a 
| T ory as the main factor in organisation. ' 
7 ; 


| » MEE. bends tv vu» — > T. 
| » C 4° t 
obedece reverses ciliary movement. 
er | : tons of Organic 
T NUN Princible of Conservation in the Transforma fi. p 


Nem 

tmo : 3 A 

"3-05 0 Universal Function of Organised Matter 
Y 


A . , 
pn s cherie. A 
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regard memory as occurring lower down i 
| ature than man and some of thea’ 
| i All the phenom SS 
\ animals. p ena connected 


t ad 
wit 


This “memory” of Hering’s consist 
tions along the nerve-fibres from a] | 
the body to the germ-cells, storing up in i i 
characteristics and experiences of every " 
be transmitted in turn to the next PE 
Hartog suggests that the mechanism of memory if 


macular, vibyafiqus,,. a view also, gut forth, by 11) 


ip upon a very complex material basis, but that isa 
3uch was, in brief, the teaching of the last century, 1 

But with the dawn of the twentieth century atis | 
era of biological thought seems also about toan eu 


| ‘How illuminating, to one who is at once à Theos] 
| | ‘and a botanist, was, for instance, the address iN n. 
| | President of the British Association in m 
| | (now' Sir) Francis Darwin, the son of Charles 7 | 
| He, on that (to me) memorable occasion; elaborati ^q 


: ‘to gover ll 
| | belief in the existence of afactor in eis | 
B — and underlying its whole course, whic MP 


had rarely heard mentioned before, 


Let ug see what he SayS i, ,vso aces d qua 
Did the sun's rays strike with unkindly 


Or did I fail in any way, belove?’ 


^ : ances, 
i Speak just one word o’er the wide dist yay 
l A whisper which the airs 0 heav j 
| To one whose heart is beating: to be righe 
| Is there a wrong that still wai 
That if thou shouldst return " 
Ah! If thou shouldst return. 
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sgpneration after B i Tn brief, that every 
MP” oq and structure o the individual and the race is 
i pu perfo rmed and  builded, because of their 
"n x recurrence through millions of generations, 
| ge 4 memory of them becomes ingrained in the 
| B. for the nuclear substance of the germ-cells is, 
p gans» ontinuous between the successive genera-' 


couse, € [e den. 
^ | ins and thus such memory could be transmitted right 


“| through the race. 

pe us return to Francis Darwin’s statements, 
“Habit” he defines as “a capacity, acquired by 
Ed repetition, of reacting to a fraction of the original 
avironment ". 

“When a series of actions are compelled to follow 
I ach other by applying a series of stimuli, they become 
«| mtanically tied together, ox associated, and follow each 


timuli are not acting." we 
J|usmit them to their progeny, just as aman may learn 
sf Cock a new verse of a poem and add it on to those 
il leady familiar to himself and the race, until it, like 
zi Sineceding verses, becomes habitual. Most biologists, 
Another Ger 


man writer, Hering, also formulates a 


; f Organic 
1 mations of 
i. Principle of Conservation in the Transfor Pira 


em k ` atter. 
E aru as a Universal Function of Organised M 


y eme 
t, lg 


v 
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theory 7 
LY of m c 
|l ps 9mOry as the main factor in organisation. ` 
moy | 
| SE CB. Lauer e DENdS tO uH NE 
| vo CENE reverses ciliary movement. 
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"UT 
el bya T 


| After many repetitions of the stimul 
i produced at once, by a short circuit, as ut 
‘large arrow. x 
Another instance of an ingrai .. a 
j a kind of memory, is afforded > NEUE Imply | 
| | Clover, whose leaves, in normal me | 
2) 
| 
| 
| 


D State D 
at 


sleep” at night, and open again in daylight jy, | 
plant is kept in continuous darkness, the leave il 
a certain period, continue to close and open their a E. 
at the same regular intervals as when expedi fm 


normal alternation of day and night! Such is the fy) 


. independent of external stimuli. F. Darwin states t f 
the objection might be raised that if associative adii 
occurs in plants, this would imply the presence 


| President ot the Britisn” ASSOCI4UUH Nr 777 
(now'Sir) Francis Darwin, the son of 
He, on that (to me) memorable occasion, € ll 

| belief in the existence of a factor in plant-life, 9 | 


and nnderlvinc ite whale course urhich Gt to oly 
This is surely rather startling language " n. 
from a leader of orthodox science. He e a 
suggest that the phenomenon of ontogeny 1° . 
plants, e.g., embryonic, and seedling develop 
latter, is due to habit. As the young p $ 
wards to maturity there is a rhythmic cs of 
in the construction of each successive tYP* i ing 
tissue in the right time and places this W 
habit or memory would seem to work In 
each stage of development serves pe he co 


Jus for the next, e.g., the formation 
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T ET would be the signal for that of the first 
j r. leaf or leaves; without the antecedent 
|" m formation no subsequent leaves could be 
I i for the unconscious memory of the plant would 
| formes ective without the accustomed stimulus to 
It is like the recitation of a poem in which 
lite wh verse suggests and brings into view the next, as 
| | shown by the fact that if a verse is, for some reason, 
4|uilenly forgotten, it can often be recalled by the re- 
| ition of the one or two preceding verses. 
| As, in the long ancestry of plants, cotyledons and 


i foent has become perfect, z.e. under all normal 
i ences. But if memory and repetition were all, 
que would be no evolution. F. Darwin appears to have 


i OMM à new verse of a poem and add it on to those 
| i ^ cr NN to himself and the race, until it, like 
fi los, ung verses, becomes habitual. Most biologists, 

jl "T" as well as some great philosophers, like 
Actors antagonistic to the idea that acquired 
„Elne m a ever inherited. (This subject cannot be | 
| [lation į ere) F. Darwin’s conclusion is Ore 
a z 1S à process of drilling organisms into habits. . 
tning E S from the above that modern biology is : à 
io believe in a kind of psychic energy, a B 
Bow. in plant and animal life, which directs Dr 
seribed and functions, and that these latter cannot 
3 ener z the blind working of chemical and 
Stes. Nevertheless, in the cases of Semon _ 
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and Hering the theory of memor 


. . . y re 
materialistic. m 


l BI. 
2. THEOSOPHICAL fote! 
This conception of scientific men, th | 
tion, habits, and functions of living thin 6s ats M 
to an ingrained memory, is a perfectly m 
Indeed, no more advanced or enlightened vewial 
those propounded could well have been given m 
point of view (which could not be departed tg] 
strict biological enquiry. a 

When we turn our attention to the far bre id a 
more comprehensive Theosophical view of the mat lah it 
we see that the limitations which inevitably preva 
full and complete explanation on the part of thescieti dri 
lie, firstly, in his attempt to explain phenomena intel lai ast 
of physical matter only, and, secondly, in thes bast 
recognition of a Consciousness or Life which can fw im t 


at the "rli. 


hardly pause to consider them) o 
functions, of organisation, the rhythmic sig " 
events which we see in plant and animal life, E. jh 
ing to Theosophical teaching, due to memory, ^'^] 
conscious memory; and this mem m 
purely physical. How are we to account, TM uil 
those peculiarities of gait, posture; o arenis! 
which a child simulates one or both of wp i 

also the numerous phenomena 
and plant? Yet it is hard to 
impelling, organising force which P! 
or the lily, the sea-anemone Of tnos 

merely from a physical memory, eG d 
under the influence of chemical anc P 
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Bun 
Soy | st this 
Que |. that 
a mother 
| Atany Ta 


theory can explain the flight of the chick 
's wing on its first sight of the hawk. 

te, a far more plausible and comprehensive 
ttis | jc, once the coe p of the Divine Life in 
IA Üniverse and t at of the graduated planes of 
" nm can be intuited, is afforded by the Theosophical 
nia ind of the Group-soul. That for each kind of 
Tom ly ima and plant there is a “block” of Divine Life or 
nj] existing on the astral plane, portions of which 
| dum or ensoul every new individual of that particular 
bk Ind as it is born. That the experiences which 
"mila individual plant or animal goes through, leave 
revene memi imprints (engrams, if you like) upon its 
scili firming soul; and when, on the death of the physical 
intel ad astral forms, the soul (which had been residing in 
the m &tral body and through it receiving impressions 
an twit the physical) merges back into the general or 


nm s : 
al }ioup-soul, It adds its quota to the reservoir of experi- 


4 pe en Stored and, as we may suppose, 
salh i n uted throughout the reservoir. Each 
Y born soul is a portion of this undifferentiated 

and carries with it the imprints of the experi- 
dint of y preceding souls of long-extinct forms. 
viel pu cube experiences of much the same 
| - a after life, habits are set up, habits in 

\ i tissues and organs, habits of action 
lw...  4- Stimuli, habits of function, of feeling, 
AV: the Here is the working of unconscious: 
pO deed thr experience-imprints of the Group-soul 
Nord ho each individual soul as habits in the 

al ang nd these constitute the instinctive life 
te, Plant, founded on the experience of 
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If scientific methodology be alone am 
to speak in terms of biological science on ^ 
ot ote nly, t. i 
. Professor Lloyd Morgan in his recent scs Tli d 
and recognising that science deals only dti [ 
and its products, and not with the source is Feud 
then, indeed, the theories of Semon, Haie | 
and F. Darwin are all-sufficing. But the i 
some among us students of Nature enables "i 
cognise the possibility that a wider portion of the ra 
of truth in these matters has been explored thai 
given in the mere physical organism with its chal 
physical energies and material framework; and wif 
the reasonableness of the world-theory which iu] TO 
these other factors of the Divine Life and the hig) 
planes is seen, we can most legitimately alils] de 
scientific studies of “ process and its products ” those! 
of “source” and all the innumerable and impi 
factors intervening between these two, which cont 
the rational, as well as grandiose, Theo" 
teaching. 
From this latter we see that memory er j 
not in the physical organism (for how p 
energy-imbued matter act in the ordered 1 
stinct?), not even in the astral ie wf 
immaterial Group-soul, of Divine Sources 
through the material forms. bye: bes? 
suggestion that the memory of plants may 
psychic and conscious, would seem to 
ing of the gulf between the scientific e no 
teaching with regard to the organisati? y cM 


€ Eny. E 


E: 
T 


(To be concluded) 


1 Instinct and Experience, 1914. 
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MAGIC IN THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
By HOWARD E. WHITE 
(Concluded from p. 293) 


| TO turn now to the Sacraments. From the stand- 
etiga point of Catholic theology the essential features, 
dia led the matter and form, are very simple. For 
jistance, in Baptism all that is essential isto pour water 
nthe head and repeat the baptismal formula: “I 
tise thee in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
of the Holy Ghost.” In spite of this, however, we 
EB all cases a most elaborate ritual, as already 
yin ted, and this is used on all possible occasions. The 
uli of mle essential features constitute the sacramental por- 
ay dbp of the tite, and Mr. Leadbeater has told us that in the 
in? E^ Church there exist forces which may be called 
E Y a priest in the Apostolic Succession, that is by 

à in the Roman, Greek, and Anglican Churches, 
T 75 these forces which are poured out in the 
its, called down by the Words and Signs of 
if spart from this result it will be interesting to 
Ru ot ds the precise value of the elaborated 
tual as used by the Church. It would seem 
De at the essential sacramental features complete 

pot the rite, and that the remainder of the 


| 
Al ! 


D 
«il 
| 
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ceremony is purely magical, and ag sud 
value of its own, additional to any Sacramenti h 
According to our definitions of Magic 4" 
that the purpose of the elaboration of the m 
assist in increasing the power of the ud 
bringing about more definite concentration ot s à 
and wil. Now itis true that the ritual of the Qa | 
may be considered, in connection with the words id 
prayers, as explanatory ofthe theological aspect oiite 
particular rite. Thus, for instance, in the ceremony ¢ | 
Baptism the whole of the ritual may be, and hasta, 
interpreted as emphasising the unfortunate conditioni jw cor 
the unbaptised person due to original sin, and, in | ey x 
case of adults, to sins actually committed; and inlb rith 
i} 


“ grace,” these being the results of the 
according to the theological explanation. E 
however, that I would here ask is whether it 
, ð if | 
ceremonies is to be found an esoteric br 3 
foreshadowing an esoteric or magical result; T "m 
words whether it is possible to (Geo s all] 3 
rituals themselves a magical intention, suc " 
be held by anyone performing the rite Mes frat 
“initiated into the Mysteries,” and thus E di 
a magical ceremony, as covered by i ES 
directed to a definite magical or mystica M 
We have already noticed that p itis 
important of all the rites of the OM select # 
complex to examine here; S0 we Ei pe of ê 
ceremony such as Baptism, which v gered ts” y 
value to us as we have already conss eral si 
interpretation, and in addition its 
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" P much more widely understood than any of 
te 1 gean 

ul 1 other sacraments. 

m" n endeavouring to trace the symbolism in this 

iu gmony WE shall have to do so largely by means of 

Ar ! 


c methods, correspondences of number, colour, 
Turn, and material; and to some it may seem that such 
Ching | grespondences are fanciful, possibly that they have 
TO | ken elaborated simply for the purpose of reading into 
tolite | te ceremony things which are in reality not to be 
yd | und there. It should be pointed out that such 
Sten |mrepondences as will be used are those which have 
limi {connection with any system in particular, or perhaps 
, int | hey would be more correctly stated as being connected 
inb |gih all systems; for they can be, and are, applied not 
yiri! July to such ceremonies as we are now considering, but 
wido those of other religions, to Initiations in Occult 
cram Oders and Schools, and, I believe, to Freemasonry. 
p Tey were used by the  Kabalists, Alchemists, 
b Mystics, etc., and it is stated by those who 
nean 
. Mi 
nid E. the different Orders, Religions, Philosophies, and 
^| NR examined in the light of such correspond- 
" by iles greater becomes the certainty that all are 
M expressions of the great underlying truths 
Sm and Magic.’ 
| I Baptismal Ceremony is as follows: The Priest, 
E. White surplice and a violet stole, receives 
9 be baptised outside the Church, as the 
the ceremony is one of consecration and 


After asking his, or her, name, he performs 
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the first exorcism; and we may note m 3 
is stated that the name should be that "i s 
being interesting in view of the occult NL bap 
regard to names and sounds, and ine elles M . 
constant repetition, it being considered that , id l 
a definite occult value and is connected with the E 3 : 
of the thing itself; while in some, at least, of the Oa m 
Orders different names are taken at the dle te 
stages of initiation. To return to the exorcism: te | len. 
priest breathes three times upon the face, the breath | frchi 
being a symbol of Spirit—the words “breath” aj |ie br 
“spirit” being originally the same, as seen in TIE 
a word as “inspiration "—and it is triple, symboli] lle left 
in the Kabala the Supernal Triad, the first thee |daspin 
Sephiroth or Emanations: (1) Kether, the C ie 
(2) Chokmah, Wisdom; (3) Binah, Understand | 
In the different religions we have, as is well krony ero 
this Triad or Trinity; in Christianity: Father a 
{eano 


and Holy Ghost; in Hindüism: Shiva, VE T 
Brahma; in Taoism: Shang Ti, the Yang, ue T Ji 
on. We may also notice that breath, or Ait, e Kot lie “i 


the first of the Four Magic Powers : Re f in [sla 
The words of the exorcism begin: “ Go n Spirit d uly 
unclean spirit, and give place unto the Hoy 


t 
of the Three, and thus connect this WE 


Us 0 is m 
it is the Third Person of the Trinity He the $a 
in the exorcism itself; this, according ^. we 

: om this 


being Binah, Understanding ; and fr ‘fying 
influx of the higher Understanding PU” ptet » 
elements. The Priest then makes the 92. leah 
upon the head and breast, consecrating EF X 


b 
MO 
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B d laying his hand upon the head of the 
otio we he repeats certain prayers. l 
ised notice here that there is a difference 
| the Sign of the Cross used by the Church and 
1 pier” form, known as the Kabalistic Cross. The for- 
| goi i " touching the forehead, breast, left and 
|? M cers, while repeating the words: “Inthe name 
ua Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 
"Ma" The Kabalistic Cross is made as follows : 
bea Jfuhing the forehead, say Ateh (Unto Thee); touching 


T qn 


Jisttshoulder, say ve-Geburah (andthe Power); touching 
isi {he left shoulder, say ve-Gedulah (and the Glory); and 


jiusctipts and are not used in this connection by the 
pele Church. Malkuth, Geburah, and Gedulah are 
NÉ ofthe Ten Sephiroth ; Malkuth is the tenth, and is 
E pec: it is the lowest, and we are said to 
i taste i pe" ; Geburah is the fifth, and is usually 
Asay tet, while Gedulah is the fourth, 
V he ee Majesty, but more frequently known 

Es hesed, Mercy. The Tree of Life, being 
Mists of D. ae SCRI of the Ten Sephiroth, 
X Geburah d pillars” ; the pillar on one side, hav- 
Mice. and 8 the head, is known as the Pillar of 
Rad, is E E the other side, having Gedulah at 
S at the h the Pillar of Mercy; the centre pillar, 
uth, ds fad Kether, the Crown, and the foot, 
De Red th 
Ban making the Kabalistic Cross, 
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e Pillar of Mildness. From this it ' 
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: ate 5 T s Jg, 1; 
the Magician identifies himself with the Tre | 
and in repeating the names of the Sephiroth m | 
the parts of the body corresponding. D E touche | PI 
represented by Geburah and Gedulah, are 
and Boaz of the Temple of King Solomon, 
To return tothe ceremony. After the ds | 
tioned, follows the exorcism and consecration of um | 
salt being said by the Church to be the symboloi | 
dom and also of the preservative forces of the Sw] 
If taken as a material object, salt correspond) 


and of the parts of Body and Soul it is Nephesh totte | 
Kabalist, the Animal Soul, and to the Hindi itis] 
Sthüla Sharira, or, as sometimes stated, Kama. Iti, 
then, the symbol of the lowest part of a man's natu | 
which is here exorcised and consecrated, and, am 
shall see later, a part of this consecrated salt is pli. f 


in the mouth, the organ of speech ; and salt correspon |% 


to the fourth of the Magic Powers: Tacere, to Keo th 
lent. If, on the other hand, we consider the satay 3 

. ts; Sulph Rater 
representing Salt in the Alchemical Elemen e n 
we shall again have a correspondence thet. 1 
Understanding, also called the Supernal Mo m p 
exorcism of the salt begins: “I exorcis® B they 
‘of salt,” and continues, invoking the nae Cras 
Persons of the Trinity, with the Sign oi i. 
over the salt at each repetition a: D. Livité 
follows: “I exorcise thee in the name ° ; path € 
the True God, the Holy God, the Git Me 
thee," the Cross being here made o sal ^ 
salt. At the conclusion of the exoreis™ ice 1f 1 P 


secrated and the Sign of the Cross 
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V. etitions of the Sign of the Cross are interesting 
& | "m P. " exorcism with three and four ; three being 
fpe Al Triad and also “the Creative Mind, the 
vity ready to manifest as Creator”; four being 
» manifested in the Universe, the triad resumed by 
ls, source of all combinations and origin of all 
sal bo" The consecration, on the other hand, with the 
Wis 1 jbl sign shows forth the Second Person, the har- 
si Jay of which we shall See a little more clearly 
o remember that in Hindūism the name given 
itra; |n Yighou is the Preserver. 
A small quantity of salt having been placed in the 


i, {ite person to be baptised is sealed with the Cross upon 


| 
j 


Jose and the thumb is the sign of the Spirit, as the 
Es are signs of the elements. The priest then lays 
in tand upon the head of the person, and also lays on 
r^ E his stole, the latter being the symbol of 
E. a Sag him to the Church. Prayers are 
linis m efore the Baptistery is entered another 
«hh akes place. The priest wets his right thumb 
1 3 ps the right ear, then the left, and after- 
ir Meaning E saying £ Ephphatha”—a Hebrew 
IN the Bites opened", This word is the only 
ony, a ^ Du language used throughout the 
"Hed ; BEG aken from the account of a miracle 
à and afte ospel. Then follows a renunciation 
T this the priest dips a small silver rod 

M NES MN T previously consecrated, and anoints 
TY Holy il © breast and between the shoulders. 
We are told: “The Holy Oil is the 
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Pte from his mouth and touches with the Sign ` 


Deals ahs cue 


a S LO 
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TAN», I 
irati t the desire of thel s | 
Aspiration, not tne > of the lower to req 
but that spark of the higher which wish 
‘lower with-itself.” The rod is of silver, ang ting 
corresponds to Yesod, the Ninth Sephira: anal E. 
LS In maa d B" 
the Ruach, the Intellect—the lower Manas According | Ti o 
the Hindü. It is dipped into the Oil, synt c fo 
consecration of the intellect by the Aspiration, Yen, |i 
| is sometimes taken to correspond with the Animal Sa Jat i 
| which also might be considered to have been m al 
| The Oil is used to anoint the breast and the shi lastly 
| and once again, from another standpoint, we havetty is E 
same symbolism ; the astrological rulers of these pat Af 
the body are the Sun and Moon, corresponding to the a mith 
Higher Self and the lower self respectively. Tig Jae 
the whole man is consecrated. The priest at this pont tite | 
changes the violet stole for a white one, and from ts E 
again we can see the nature of the rite; Él D. 
colour of the Ninth Sephira and the intellect, p ens 
changed to white, the colour of the First Sephira Seus 


ado, Ami fs t 
and in man to Jechidah, the Self (to the Hindi ion 


ch the higher is in 
88 to unite tk qus 
I po 


thus showing the raising of the conscio di. 
lower mind, the intellect, to the Highest, ur m 

Immediately after this is an exer T id 
and the Baptism itself. Water 18 PT "m 
upon the head in the form of a Cross, "s use of 
formula is repeated. With regard tot 


there would seem to be a very 

; correspondences, and we might no x 
; Audere in the Four Magic Powers? paving ® 
is attributed to “The Hanged Ma9, 

its meanings Redemption throug 

* also is a symbol of the Great wos 
the Lotus—a symbol of attainment, 
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i West is similar to that of the Lotus in the 
should also be noticed that in the West a man 
T». ¢ Water and of the Spirit," and in the East 
15 Born” « Enter the Stream ” ; and another interest- 
sS gpondence is seen in the words immediately 
ing those above quoted, where it is stated : * The 
Ion where it listeth, and thou . . . canst 
"mi whence it cometh, or whither it goeth ; so is 
ds one that is born of the Spirit." And we have 
Siati the same idea in the East, where a man who 
‘\\sEntered the Stream ” is called a ** Wanderer ". 
| After the baptism proper, the man is again anoint- 
Ji vith oil, this time upon the head, showing again the 
]uure of the Aspiration, the descent from above; a 
elinen cloth is placed upon his head, the colour 
i eng that of Kether, and a lighted candle is placed in 
iste’ hand. Fire corresponds to Spirit—the Ruach 
fi pibic, the Spirit of the Gods, in Genesis i.—to the 
ets [test of the Four Worlds, Atziluth. It also repre- 
iy fs the third of the Magic Powers, Velle—to Will— 
E Tarot it is t “The Angel," the Completion of 
Hh i Work. With this the ceremony is conclud- 
wil NE peace and the Lord be with thee." 
Ni te E attempt to sum up some of the features 
ited ang a We have the exorcism twice per- 
Mstents in e consecration of all the different 
A the ide MS s nature, the senses, the emotions, 
* Higher pot. have the lower self connected 
ite of di uM consecrated by the Aspiration, 
* have th igher to unite the lower with itself, 
ys, this e mam purpose of the rite shown in 
ils pr Consisting in the raising of conscious- 
esent low plane to the Highest, from 
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TAN, d 
Malkuth to Kether, from our present dod | 


ness to Samadhi—Atmadarshana, Nm Cn. | 
stitutes the Great Work, which is SM E 
principal element used, Water. It is the Bi | 
and the Spirit by which a man “ Enters the Stream 
brought about by the Aspiration; the Higher Sa | 
cause of this activity, and to this end it is icu | 
the Path should be entered upon. The Four Pleno 
Air, Earth, Water, and Fire, are consecrated and ial | 
showing the consecration of all the elements in a man 
nature; these to the Kabalist are five, the highest i | 
Jechidah—the Self—and the other four which are cons, | 
crated, as stated above, are Nephesh—the Animal Sul 
Ruach—the Intellect, Chiah—the Life Force, a 
Neshamah—the Intuition. The elements also ot | 
spond to the Four Powers of the Sphinx, which at Hq a 
essential to the Great Work, these being—To Kom fs fr 
To Dare, To Will, and To Keep Silent; and the Roles 
Salt, Water, and Fire are all applied directly to th fastin 
individual, conferring upon him these powers F a itelve 
The completion of the Quest is foreshadowe van 
condition of the neophyte at the end of the e o 
The Holy Oil is upon his head, together with E 
cloth, showing forth the Crown; the lowe 1 
been raised to the Higher throu 


ther; 3 
ascent has been made from Malkuth to Ke ai 


summons of the superne 
D . 29 
and answered from within. 
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LETTERS FROM INDIA 
` By MARIA CRUZ 
I 
BOMBAY, 


| November 1912. 
yar FRIEND, 


4 They tell me that the mail leaves to-morrow, and 
hat li not want to let it go without sending you a few 
om ie fom a hand lame with fatigue and melted with 
* We landed to-day between two and four, in 
| I that has almost driven me mad, and found 
m" a In a red-hot furnace, surrounded by trunks 
E. OA voices howling all around us in some 
hing UN Then, after wearing out my feet 
I. MA after my luggage, more dead than 
2 T. Out for the hotel, the road to which 
taxed to eet of fantastic faces, which I was 
e able to look at. All journeys end; and 
Main | a M the hotel, where to my great 
"ni me. Blech, who had arrived that 
m nged. She was already attended by 
B® no young Hindu with a beard, whose name 
LAN Succeeded in remembering. A dark- 
tive Meum 3 came to call on us, and we went 
SIX o'clock. As for impressions, I 


as arra 
» 
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pum 


remember nothing but a glamour ag um d 
Nights: villas, or rather Sparkling bates e Aralin Ve 
palm trees, a seething mass of turbans, 4 ia the Jot 
which fire would seem pale, anq M til |v" fa 
there stood out, along the sea, the m |! the 
coco-nut palms and a line of club-buildings. d | p. 
European, the Japanese, the Parsi Ladies’ e o 
on. My poor head is bursting, and my body has * r 
done for, ever since this morning when, with the terrible a 
sun shining into my cabin, I packed my boxes jin to 
seven o'clock. | à Th 
Our “brother” escorted us through the native [ie th 
quarter, ubiquitous as a shadow, and took us tos fated, ; 
the Towers of Silence, which, as you know, arette finm tv 
cemetery of the Parsis of Bombay. This brother, fe In t 
our guide, was a Parsi, which fact made it possible for fite sun 
us to gain entrance to the place, although we ariel der i 
after hours. The last part of our drive had been upi thing 
hill, tropically green, and now, on foot, we continuel is fl tl 
lendid gardet emed | 

ascent under a leafy canopy to a SP. mim 
shady with palms and full of myrtle. The " m l re. 
and luxuriant vegetation reminded me of the A ; a be i ; 
and the Généralife. A fountain was oe out he] 
middle of the garden, and hospitable seats he n di 
arms to us. Nothing suggested 4 wr 
Death; nothing, save the high, white wal P e] 
just visible through a curtain of Hou E. gi] 
of which were massed together, 1? Q5" | 
crowd of vultures and crows. ch to 
The Parsis reverence fire too He do they 

be polluted by the touch: of a Coe the pest 
the dead to pollute the earth. They it out o s 
of disposing of the body is to tho E 
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| parsi multimillionaire gave of his abundance 
in Jh i» build these five towers, where the thing is 
| from the eyes of men—tor of the living none 
dants are allowed inside. A model of one 
towers is shown to visitors in the garden. It is 

Inside is a kind of grating, divided into three 
lis on the first of which the men are laid; the 
den Lond is for women, and the smallest for children. 
tre] fe compartments are crossed by gutters running 
es d lym towards the centre, where there is an immense 
i. The corpse, taken from the hands of the bearers, 
native (der the last ceremonies have been performed, is laid, 


fat 


othe, jt In two hours’ time they have done their work. 
efr fi wn then takes up the task of drying the bones. 
ril le is forced up through pipes and cleans the rest, 
nup ting away the bones into the bottom of the pit. 
ls the water, having accomplished its task, is 
1 ld away through four pipes into a bed, first of 
EC of lime. Through this it filters 
;h. erges purified, to quench the thirst of the 


II 


| BENARES, 

3 Ei aM weii: December 1912. 
j Mo me from Benares, where I arrived a day 
RM S. der the wing of Mme. Blech, just when 
e doe lecting the setting sun. 

fk cha On two students were waiting for us. 
3 * of our boxes and the other took us in 


EE 
= 
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i ANU 
a carriage to Headquarters. Mme. Blech 
with Mrs. Besant, and I in the Em Was tosh 


B ean 
i to yourself a “finca” ; SAU 
Picture y ca" in America. 


houses covered with leaves, the cattle iat the ly f 
about, the Indians, half or three-quarters naked E | 
fire just outside their doors ; people come Me ud 
with lanterns, and a silhouette of coco-nut palms ia a 
cut against a red sky. My dear friend, it scons alt 
me that I was back in my own country, | 
On the threshold of Mrs. Besant' little bows fi 
Miss Arundale, the aunt of the Principal of the Coleg Ii 
received us with that brotherliness which we missy [mild 
much away from our own people ; and she put hers 
to no end of trouble to supply us with everything ve [im 


could possibly want. My neighbours, two English [imer i 


offering me a shawl, the other a candle; and, as fa sev 
as I had tidied myself up, I started off to dine wil lite ] 
Mme. Blech at Miss Arundale’s, preceded by anol ape 
sister who had come to fetch me and show me t " 3 
and lend a lantern. ; T 3 

Yesterday, at the rather impossible hour ae 
escorted by the black eyes and white teeth E y 
student of the station, we went to make T vad D. 
tance of the Ganges. Everything swan hu 
a golden dust so dazzling that, in addition {ass R 
grey veil, I was obliged to put on 975^. aiet 
which changed all the colours for i E 
domes and glowing walls dingy and a 0 ly 
was a choice between a spoiled vieW a d 
In two places they were burniné p a man’ 
the smoke from the pyre could be a 
with a long stick, who seemed to be p° 
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obstinate bones. One could hear the 
p d frizzling of the flesh ; it was horrible. I 
| sling F: a knee near a calcined skeleton; and then 
ya piece 9 ‘ 
| back on the whole thing. Just close by, 
| bathing, chatting, smoking, ruminating, 
unda Japle E ating. From the dome d 
aging Sleeping, Carine S E 
duy. n several temples, partly sunk into the water and 
ned fy | ping like islands, people were throwing flowers into 
Joo river and saying their prayers before bathing. 
hou, whole of Benares seems to live either on the brink 
leg, {cin the water; but as for me—nothing is real to me 
Iss 9) Amidday. 
wm] We dined with Miss Arundale and her nephew 
nw tim you saw in Paris. He polished off his 
dst er in two minutes, and then left for his evening 
S, t ting, to which he had invited us. At about half- 
595 seven Miss Arundale, Mme. Blech and I went 
e witii tte hall, Mr. George Arundale was there already, 
mi uelin a yellow scarf and curled up among the 
de Bons of a large arm-chair. 
oe easy, informal way he received ‘the band 
1 S who, also for the most part in yellow 
i ided in barefooted and silent as shadows, 


king 


— 


They asked questions and Mr. 
the simplest way in the world; 
En ne lay in its simplicity. Few 
dx EE me so deeply as the sight of that 
ia Nd by students who seemed to 
d listen iB po come every evening to sit at his 
® that Pictu tm as he talks of the spiritual life. 
re Was worth the whole journey and 
Cures in the world. 


of that Sce 


= 
DR 
ou c3 
2 2 m 


lemn " 
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Yesterday morning Krishna Lal ane | 
i ice at the Coll . US tothe ay 
opening service at the College, which Stands ; sul 
the road. This College, which was first ur iu | 
palace of the Maharaja of Benares with TS 


5 ah 
pupils, now occupies huge buildings whe andis | 


of boys are educated in their own faith, "o 
the Professors are salaried. Everywhere A 
scious of that feeling of satisfaction which mad 
those who serve for the love of service. Before ging 


to their several classrooms, the students sing abym ji 
| 


' 
l 


together with deep earnestness. t] 
Miss Arundale wanted to have a school for gis J., 
She made a beginning with two or three little me. 
whom she gave lessons in her own house. Thens} 
the number of pupils increased, she finally built te}y,.. 
school we visited to-day. It is in splendid work | oy 
order, and there are about two hundred pupils. DEM 
school deserves another hundred; and what T oant o 
admire enough is the devotion and energy of ale um 
people, who do not even give themselves We Wh 
sleep. Iam not sorry I came, in spite of ine E NUES 
I experienced at the thought ot ine "s in 
cleared up many things for me which e e i 
We expect Mrs. Besant to-morrow. ae 
seen two of her dresses that she wore 1 shen? 
on a string on her veranda and A E 
the sun—in true Guatemalian style. Felt 
leave with her for: Madras, and meg a 
will make her tea or her soup in the ue e, wh? 
who would have foretold that? Rodrig ; 


. ! d 
have believed it? Not I, certainly ' MAR 


i] 
at WO 


warmin i 


— 


= Q 
= Xem v2 


—H MT 
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THE LITTLE HUNTER 


By AHASHA 


JityST listen, my boy," Jack's father said to him 
1] one hot day in June, “it will soon be holiday 


i), That night Jack couldn’t sleep, and so he was 
E ting about all kinds of trades, but he couldn't come 


| While he Was staring in the dark, he saw on the 
| "posite his bed a round, bright spot. This spot 
E and larger, and at last he saw the figure 
ua bing ec a robe with along train. Her eyes 

lo is and she moved up and down before 


7 3 Good day, Jack,” faa cet 
a} such E not give any answer. He had never 
While Wonderful thing—in the depth of the 


Said; s was awake, a ghost had come to his 


LN oy day, Jack.” | 
| ea tied the woman, “you don’t know 
Bu you have to choose a trade, have 
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Mayes; =: « . ‘mad—am ew 
he thought to himself: “TIl be ‘ils d 
i 


take it off." 
* Jack, you must call me * Nobleyarg? » 
* Yes, Mrs. Nobleyard." 

“Look here, Jack, PIl give you a piece of , 
ois ee a es mason, or blacks | 
en youll be a decent man in the future, Wal, wi 
do you choose ?” i | 
* Blacksmith, if you please." Yakin 
“Very well, Jack, that’s all right; you'll bee]. Br 
blacksmith." EA 
“Yes, Madam—I mean Nobleyard." b 
The woman disappeared, leaving Jack alone. ite f 
So he would become a blacksmith. qe 
He got up very early the next morning, and wota jai the 
walk in the garden. He still was under the impress 
of what he had seen in the night, and couldn't foil 
All at once he saw a small thing running M 
the garden path. It looked a little like a square ^^ 
hare. It stopped, and when Jack approached he A 
was a little gnome. on 
Jack knew there were giants, mm P 

fairies ; but he had never seen one 50 B. t 
It was an ugly little man—vety ug E. 

coat was brown, and so were his un 

cap was black, and his little face WE 7 
most disagreeable part of him was his ov ae 
look straight into Jack’s face; first he 

ground, and then he peeped at Jack. » Jack tho 
“Oh dear! such a little monster: 
* Well, Jack,” said the little man. 


avy ri 


Y and 
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» Jack said, but he didn’t like to speak 


| «My dear little fellow, I know everything, 

E ling. That Nobleyard is a fairy, and she is my 
v Inr 3 » : 

it {yatest enemy £ 

|| «Well, she was very kind to me. 

| «Ha ha,” laughed the little fellow, “do you think 

“Npkind too ? " 

| “I don’t know,” Jack answered, “I really don't 

Ii," and he got frightened. 


die fellow, I only say—let us live and be happy." 
Jiten speaking these words, he began softly to dance, 


] i then Jack saw he had no feet, but . . . goat’s 


rh) aa ae z 
| listen, Jack,” he continued, “ you mustn’t 


g ers mea blacksmith. If you are a blacksmith you will 


i Us all day long, you will be as black as a nigger, and 
1 a this, no girl in the village will dance with 
A lb will you not? No, my boy, you must become 
a E the best thing I know—a beautiful 
bi S i A hat with. a feather, a gun, a couple of 
= €n to the wood; and when you see the 
better E of a bare then . . . you shoot. 
oble an being a blacksmith. Don’t care 
yard says.” 


; Tack 
hb. Was thing. 

ith thinking for a little while. No girl to 
the pr en it was fair time, Always to stand 


Ere when it was sammer Ad job 
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JAN | 
indeed! No, rather be a hunter and be freq : i 
3 € in the y 
He was sure now. 
* All right, I choose to be a hunter.” 3 
* Hurrah! my boy, that's what Wanted, Wy | 
we be friends ?” " Wa 
* All right." 
* Your name is Jack, isn't it? My n, 
Lucifa; I'll now return to my cave. So-long s] 
* So-long, Lucifa.” : 


Jack walked home, and when he came the, 
papa and mamma were taking an early cup of teaonthe 


veranda. 

* Good morning, mamma! Good morning, papel! "i 

* Good morning, Jack ; slept well?” 

“Fairly.” 

Muell xand, - and?" 

* I want to be a hunter, papa." 

“Hunter? What a strange idea! Do you lr ti 
what a hunter is, my boy? A hunter kills animals, Mu Y 
myeldestson isto bea . . - murderer. Vel] 
indeed ! " 

* But, papa, people eat meat; 
the animals or whether somebody else does | 
the same, isn't it? They have to die after all. eal l 

“Jack, I won’t say it’s good, yon J 
meat; but a hunter, you know, only E gi | 
pleasure; so IIl never consent to your bein | 

“Papa!” E. "PU | 

“No, you'll become a carpenter? you sa 
to choose yourself; next week [I] sen 
to Peters.” 

Papa and mamma went 
followed, 


inside, 
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: os f 
j preakfast he didn’t say anything, but in school 
ht inking all the time what he could do to become 


35 
1, yas th 
, yf 


} puntet. : 
am Lucifa, Lucifa! é 


| «Here liam.” 
| Jndlook! his little friend sat on the desk, invisible 
oerybody but J ack. 
` tTknow all about it. Go to Peters, and I’ll help you.” 
" * * * * 

Jack was satisfied, all would be well now. 
| I was holiday time, and the day came that Jack 
[uito go for the first time to Peters. 
"| Peers was a good man. He taught him all kinds 
things, and gave him books to read. But Jack didn't 
mnt to learn. The books were found in a corner, and 
|icourse he didn't get any more books. 
E | In this way summer passed, and autumn and 
M. E EC and it was spring already, and still Jack 
; in lia Working with Peters ; but he wasnt a bit 

"ter than when he first entered the workshop. 

|. Une evening in summer, when Lucifa was walking 


[tl mth 
1 4l Jack through the wood, he said: “Jack, we have 


MED 

i n end?” 
a « 

1, Yes, to-mo 
| turse he 


à trow you must tease Peters, and then 
"| «an P a to your father.” 
[| Nes 8^, PIL do what you tell me.” 
i" Ww ' 

en Peters said: “Jack, will you take this 


frame i 
E e vicarage?” he said: “ You can do it 
nt ty) 7...» Said nothing; but in the afternoon 


0 , 
| ‘te day, ® father and said that he didn't want 
1 ?n&er in his shop. 
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Jack had to stay at home the whole d 

* Please, papa, let me be a hunter” ay, 
his mother said: “ It is best for him (ls NINE 
Then we shall see how it turns out.” OW is bay 

And so Jack became a servant to the { 
got a fine suit and a little hat with a feathe 
a game-pouch and a gun round his sh 
he had not yet a dog. : 

It was a beautiful day in autumn; the sky WE | 
clear, and the leaves on the trees looked so green, The k ^ 
sun still gave a little heat; he had to exert himsel nd |o 
presently he sat down. Everywhere the Sossamer was} Sh 
floating; on such a day Jack had gone with hisgu | in 
to the wood. | 


he Cried, | 


Orester, T 
I, and , ; 
Oulders, b | 


path. One—two—three—the hare fell down. 


But what happened ? He felt at the same moment fie m 


that he left his own body, and he saw himself stank | 
ing outside it, Was he himself? He felt th! E ] 
was pressed into the body of the poor little hare amili Mir 
felt the pain of the bullet. Oh, how pa m Te 
And there was his body standing, looking at thea 
hare. The little hare died, and the little sola fet 
When Jack was back again in his ee ; | 


threw the gun aside. “ Never, never? fom i 
to go out hunting. Lucifa,O Lucifa, o E A 
There stood Lucifa and grinned i e | : 
* Go away, far away, bad Lucifa. à 
* Do you mean what you say ? D 


“ Yes, yes, I do mean it!” i 
Lucifa disappeared in the alt, 
alone—alone with the little dead hare: 
“ Nobleyard,” he whispered. 


and 
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T - she came flying over the moss. 
i «J forgive you, Jack ; you are just the same as 
ur a little boy. It is much easier to follow him 
I a; You have conquered at last. Come along 
DL. gs bury the poor little hare, and then—then you 
p jearn—learn hard, my boy.” They buried the 
a hare and Nobleyard continued: “Jack, you 
five wasted nearly a whole year by listening to 
waw ficii You must regain all that time. PI bring you 
. They seen. years to the fairies, and they will teach you 
lf ad g)you need.” 
ewa She placed her hands on Jack's shoulders. Jack 
isin terror, his body shrank, and now he wasas small 
jsagnome. “Now follow me,” she exclaimed, and he 
osit Jis fast as his little feet would carry him. Howstrange 


Ruling was now; the grass looked so high, and 


Won became more open. 
hat e]. t 

p |, formerly Jack had been here very often, but how 
i) tent it seemed now ! ; 


D 
| 


m a * twelve gnomes were sitting there reading in 
"i A here is my friend Jack. He has to become 
| Wen - Having said this, Nobleyard went away. 
Mo MM my young friend," said one of the gnomes, 
T. Parents know you are here?” 

7 0 ey don’t,” 

] then 

tem oa had better write to them, little man.” 
5 P DBA à piece of paper and a pencil, and wrote: 


n't think T am dead 


Ux you all, I 


: ; I have seen much, and when I 
m 


have to remain seven years here 


A. kiss from your loving son, 
JACK. 
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T Hl 
A little bird brought the note to hae "p Hal 


k EN 
threw itinto the house, and that night Noble, lu] | " 
tofhis mother in a dream, and explained ae {ot 
her. And now his parents knew all was all Jig Ju he 

x * * Rh bin, | » ! 
huy 


For seven years Jack worked in the smiths g 
with the gnomes. He worked from five in d pate 
morning till noon. Then they all took a bath in the *. I" 
and ate fruits and nuts. After that every one went | He 
own way to help and comfort the people, and at ni ce 
they again ate fruits and nuts, and when the sunta Mk v 
set, and the moon stood high in the sky, they wenth| Hi 
the brook, and there they found fairies, undines, tars, e 
rabbits, birds, and oh, so many other things. And the fal son 
the fairies danced, and sang in the moonshine, at} ") 
they talked with Jack. Those evenings were very stig | «I 

The seven years were soon passed. Then camel | ET 
time when he was to return to his parents, his E fitt 
and his home. They all were quiet and serious. a 3 m 
saw they whispered to one another. One of “a 
gnomes approached him, took his É "n 
* Dear Jack, you have been a good pup! aor 
love you, and know your character. "ith ola 
gold is for many people a misfortune, u " 
won't be the case. Your parents are n 
lump of gold, and when yo 
parents, it will just be sufficient 
from the village blacksmith. 
man, and would like to rest fr 
handed Jack the gold. Oh, 
kind to him, so very kind. jast time inh 1 

That night he slept for the heels M do, 
bed with a pillow of moss, and $ & 


p tale D the 


to buy t 
He 1S alrea Het! 
om his wors. 
the gnomes 
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n rose the next morning Nobleyard came, 
p, Very deep into his eyes, and he felt 
e p and grew, she dias away with a 
a M said: “Now that’s enough. 

te yas now a young man of twenty years. 
odded her head once more, and then dis- 


he had sunk away into the earth. 
* * * * 


e Su 


Jiyerd 7 
J gested S 
, #* 

ati | He hurried home. His father didn’t remember him 
tnight once, but his mother did. Oh! how glad they were! 
un bal |] was 50 tall and he was such a nice young man. 
wu] His mother gave an extra good dinner that day. 


Well, Jack,” said his father, “ take some mincemeat, 


hres | 

id then fat some pears.” ; 

Dj al | “No, no meat for me, father." 

ys]. “How is that ? ” 

mei]. "Father, I still feel the pain I felt when I was in 

vila Yi little body of the hare; no, never, never again will 

, lit Vaimeat, When I lived with the gnomes, I never ate 

e eldesi Jay meat,” 

i sl] “ust as you like,” said his father. 

| a p eht the smith’s shop with the money he 

i B. " € gnomes. He worked very hard. People 

„h m very foolish, he wouldn’t eat any meat; 

called him a “vegetarian”: But he didn’t 

feny E People said: “ He will get too ill to do 
ed men M eh eating no meat. But Jack 

TM Een this, and he lifted a heavy iron 

"Le SM à eh at the strength of a vegetarian ! " 

JT. tle o Ree. erstood why Nobleyard had chosen 

i acksmith for him. 


Ahasha. 
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A FABLE 
By E. M. M. 


^ orm was once a little boy who went to ct, | 
and refused to believe that two and two mal fer 
four until his teacher gave him four hard strokes vil alt 
the cane and made him count them. When he grey | 
older he would not believe that the earth moved nui 
the sun, for he saw the sun rising in the East and set fiit : 
ing in the West, and preferred to trust his own delual | m t 
eyes rather than the superior knowledge of others fl | 
Nor would he believe that the moon had any inlet se v 
on the sea, because he saw no actual connecting 
between them; or that the stars were larger than ie 
earth, because to him they all appeared smaller. | 
When he was getting on in years, à |. I 
one day to the little village where his narrow ^ 
spent, and told him of some of the wonder 
tions that men had made in the outside wor™ 
The old man laughed at him. 
“Mean to tell me that if I stoo 
tube and you at the other end a hun 
you could make me hear what you Sap of the y 
talked to me through a tube from the E 
street, I shouldn't hear ! " 
* But do you mean to 
about telephones and wire 
planes ? " asked the stranger. 


d at one ei 
iles awais Y 


dred m! f 


u hav? 
say that Y es and 
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« read the papers much, and why should I 
j don y say? Half the pictures they publish 
A I can't fly myself, and I’m pretty sure no 


| ense. : 
E. stranger was silent a moment. 


| «And when this life is over—when Death comes 
| what do you suppose is going to happen then ?” 


sal | “Nothing happens,” said the old man. “No one’s 


0 male Jer come back to tell me about it, and if there was any 
es wif patter death you may be sure they would have.” 
egw] “I am more sure that you wouldn't have either 
{rou zn them or listened to them!” said the stranger. 
nd st PBit some day you will know, for that’s a thing that 
delu fen the most ignorant have to learn. And some day 
others ull be sorry that you weren't more ready to believe 
fluent fate wiser than yourself.” 
| Before very long Death did come to the old man. 
han te ‘sme time afterwards he was dazed and bewilder- 
li and When at last he made his way back to his old 
E a Surprise no one took any notice of him, or 
jm im when he spoke. Finally he sought out 
l. e Mud a boy of seven years. 
fi ae DA said the child, “what are you 
A T ou died three weeks ago!” 
[tativ E Ow dare you say such a thing? I'm as 
Jl. he B STESA ” But in the midst of his 
Sive that i the truth of the child’s words, for he 
a With whic vac no physical body. The lighter 
mr e was clothed seemed full of strange 
S, and as he stood looking down at him- 


M M Surprise, the stranger whom he had once 
“me up to him, 
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“Beginning to realise that ther 
death, eh? Though no one ever cam 
about it! But never mind. You’l] soon 

| greater wonders than aeroplanes and tel 
| first—and before my earth-body wakes up 
to get some of these knots undone, for 
peace or comfort until you are rid of the 
how many of them there are!” | 
* What are they?” asked the other A. fig] 
saw that it was no use disbelieving ány longer, «| 
don’t like them. They. ... they hurt me.” 
“Good sign, that!” aaa the stranger, 


eda life ah, 
© back bias | qi 
be Seeing m ul 
ephones. (ij 4 
D—We mut | 
You'll have 
m. Heal . 


them. But it will aie a long time, and j just t think F 
Ahen 


1? 


a little more open-minded on earth! 
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A WAR PROPHECY 


By R. G. M. 


| Y attention has been called to a short article 
entitled “Una Profezia Sulla Guerra" which 
Theres} peared in the Italian Scena ilustrata of January 
reju |, 1913, about three months after the termination 
em ay} the Italo-Turkish war. The following rendering 
tounli|inlo English may be of interest to those who are familiar 
ink br it the forecast contained in Chapter XXVII of Man: 
ad hen Mince, How and Whither. In 1908 there appeared 
|2 France and England a singular booklet which, while 


Mjtübiing no mean knowledge of politics and avoiding 


J» apocalyptic tone, foretold—with a wealth of 
Jeratica and political detail and of exceedingly 
|," dates—the events which would trouble Europe 


- Jri 
ES years to elapse between that year (1903) 


|7 
| 


—— 


be, 1 pamphlet was not one of political propaganda; 
PPaectisatio UM or was it intended, to be a means of 
Peto M In fact it described everything which 
Ft), according to the prediction of the Prophet 
ts mak after ten years, it is not without a 
quy flights of that we glean a few items from the 
And an fancy which, with unshakable convic- 
|. the busty natural interpretation of Holy 
9r retails to us through many pages. 


^ 
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Some of the predictions touch us Itali 
and cannot but cause us some asto 
present moment. 

From 1906 to 1919, then, great revo 
great wars. . . . . About 1919a c 
of the ten States of Europe. In the sa 


Dt at | 
t di he jf 


i Gi 


deration. But there is still better to come, ) 
[m 
ia re 


ruary 26, 1924 (mark the precision of dates) to a datet 
be determined in 1926, the ascension to Heaven i! : 


followed—it is not clear why—by a persecution whit | 
will last no less than three and a half years; and the | 
persecution will at last be put an end to by the descent | 
in Jerusalem of Jesus Christ, who will remain thereat | 
His pleasure from May 2, 1929 to April 9, 1931. Put | 
ing aside the descent of Christ and the ascent of tht | 
Christians, let us rather enquire how these ten Kingdoms | 
have arisen? The Prophet Daniel, through his moket | 
commentator, hastens to enlighten us, after drawing | 
picture of the twenty-two States which are now 610? | 
ed around Europe. ; ; not: | 

And here we must draw attention to | 


. Tyipoli ail T 
“Morocco will be annexed to France; Tni 


hh 
E sk too mu 
joined to France or Italy.” We must not à pint p 


France, I admit, comes in, showing some F that 
mind of the prophet; but we must Wo. i» 
commentator was probably 4 Fon pi gn 
other hand we know that the prophetic * : 
ally of this nature. ; de 

Elsewhere, however, he gives ee will? 
more sure of himself. “The ten 
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Ont |. Given proper treatment, it would seem from the data 
1 Pah fen in the article that the chances were distinctly in favour 
ate | Ke recovery, and the case for invisible help correspondingly 

"ys, The other case—the fall of a ceiling—is much more 


faking, 


" | “AT THE FINAL PARTING” 
which 


ad the |. 
escent | “The Poet of the Sierras.’’) 


A | “My Last Message to the World” 
tt 


(Written on his death-bed by Joaquin Miller 


Could I but teach men to believe, 
Could I but make small mento grow, 
sions. | To break frail spider-webs that weave 
e About their thews and bind them low ; 
QU] — Could I but sing one song and lay 
| Grim doubt, Ithen could go my way 
gp | n tranqui] silence, glad, serene, 
| nd satisfied from off the scene, 

1 The ah! this disbelief, this doubt, 
f s doubt of God, this doubt of good, 

A need spot will not out. 

udst learn to know one little flower, 


mud ed erfume, pe-fect form, and hue—' 
in th Of aie thou have one perfect hour, 


Th e years that come to you? 
A eee as God hath planted; grow 
As s oak or daisy low, 
ive eun Set his garden; be . 
T x 20U art, or grass or tree; 
Await Sures, up in heaven laid 
Life afte. Sure ascending soul— 
er life: be not afraid. 


A. HOWARD. 
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JAN d 
THE DAY OF THE WOMAN ul td 


"fi pt 
| 


m 7 E empl 
naturalistic plays, says of the characters of A4 yo, String, J^ Hi 
“They failed to see in woman the ators Ph angg ey [e 
dignity of the individual.” Truly they did) and qe | E 
of their error leads the reader from Strindbergy j l ds 


the wide field of life in general; one asks ones. eMe Jas 
unassuredly, how many men do see the eternal, ine! a litle [yen 
dignity of the individual in a woman; how many is ae | Ye 
sex illusion. tom Jai 


"niter" : : |i conde 
From the present writer's point of view, the P" ie 


need of any human being is self-respect. There isan, |. mot 
that a man who has it prizes more, for he knows that wet Ves 
depends all else he values, that with its loss his very life ee | be 
over; and yet there is nothing men in general less help their | ul, 
fellows to attain, or when it is attained to keep, thanthis (trl up 
same prized possession. Continually they break the bruise! |xuisi 
reed, continually they quench the smoking flax of ths | 
foundation of all virtue; continually they degrade the ideas |. The 
of others, continually pinch out the buds of their diim (rom 
virility; and very ‘specially is this lack of brotherly kindness |f 
shown by men, in the narrow acceptation of the tem v ica 
women. How often do we not hear the phrase: Ire Titan 
—wife, daughter, sister, it may be, or simply RU gi 
much to let . . . "? The conclusion does not p PM 
the "respect" that will not let another Soul judge n | an 
rule its own life, learn by its own experience, 5 rans, | 
respect at all, but self-regard. E 
Master to be |. 1 
gu TN 


“Neither do I condemn thee,” said the in 


whom men would stone, “go, sin ro more. -> edh 
left Him ina dream. The Prophet had not blame 


ha er 
He not break, and the smoking flax S things” 
Truly His love “ believeth all things, hopeth all 


n y 

; : given A 
Maeterlinck, in his Marie-Madeleine hole que 
perfect study of this scene, and 0 ice, and 


, ol 
atissue. Marie has heard the MT ix The mes 
burns within her; she would £o d d do with n 
stay her; if she must £o, they WO? tered alr. 
call hec mad when she declines e p psexY 
the thing she wills. The intellectus © neti 
tiously that a woman’s thoughts a incipie B 
philosopher; but yet, whether OM dn l 
Marie’s selfhood, or from Stoic 
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Verus from pursuit. Swift follows the 
the Master’s wonderful rebuke, His gentle 
ded woman. Then: 


Y and angry 

Js i stoning, 
ds ip the astoun 
f 


6 ce pour soutenir Marie-Madeleine, qui s’est arretee et 
Verus 5 ave immobile au milieu d'allee. D'un geste sec et sauvage, 
| ure 101:8 e offerte, et regardant fixement devant elle, seule, entre les 
i e ese E erent sans comprendre, elle gravit lentement les degres de 
4 i la € 
pout a 
e the bruised reed straightening its stem once more 
h the cooling drops of the Lord’s dispassionate “ Nor do 
neat » Yes, see the long dulled spark divine kindling 
ead flame, at the breath of the Master’s faith-full “Go, and sin 
‘tea p 7» The basis of all virtue, self-respect, is born in 
t [ges Soul, and with it such a mighty love for Him that 
h begotten it, that she is lifted on its wings into another 
wid, stands so securely there that the worst this world can 


E The Day of the Woman—do we in truth believe that it 
r dw {8 coming—is upon us? With glorious faith the writers of 
kindnes: |l Perfect Way thirty-four years ago began to date their 
term atlications Anno Dominae, from the Year of Our Lady. 

"ihi the Day of the Woman is not yet, nor will be, until 
{Voman takes what Man is slow to give, her liberty; takes it, 
[: all the free have taken it, at cost of her heart's blood, 
for itsl |"welin$ in the far end that respect man would not grant 
inkly nd [t (f his grace, 


|. Yet surely there are some among us who can help and 
|, 2S, (Here are men who understand, men whose respect 


We their lives. Their fellows laugh at them, or sneer, 
yl SN more contemptuously of those whose actions 
ii {oe he s ^ man must be most sure of the way he treads 
quie, to macs this band. To his faith he must have added 

| howledg virtue knowledge, and—difficult task indeed—to 
d mue abstinence, For knowledge scarce can bear to 

to CERTES badly done work it could perfectly accom- 
without > 4nd see blunders made it could prevent 
yt an effort. The man who knows is tempted 
meddle with the lives of others; now be will 
à em and the profitable pain their dharma has 

St needs ie now he will push them into an experience 
e at the moment profitless, because untimely. 
1 Would a owledge abstinence,” cries the Apostle; and 
; œ a helper of his fellows, one must learn 
» When not to intervene, when to stand by 
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and see—the ruin of a Soul? Nay, but“ 
Lord”. 


The man who would help woman must be ae | 
her do that which he personally, if asked, Prepared | 
that which he personally, if asked, would not a Net advie d 
be prepared to see her fail of her endeavour, to see | 
by forces she has over-eagerly invoked; he a 
enough to show his perfect sympathy both with is a Strong 


her heroism, her suffering and the bravery that brought 1 QU 
On peril of his Soul he must not say : * I warned you" ini 4 
see what flying in the face of custom means”: “You ane 


the wrong way to work"; though the unregenerate man, 
him, keen to parade its masculine superiority of foresigh 
yearn for such utterance. He must wait till balance is 
restored, and then, if heart and brain be still for effort he 
must say: “ Bravo! This.time you shall succeed.” If the 
lust of battle is still strong within the warrior, he must ery: 
“On! and the Gods go with you!” Counsel, if he have 
counsel worth the giving, he may give her—giveasama |. 
gives counsel unto men, straight craft talk, offered to a fellon 
craftsman for the precise measure of its worth to hima 
not a scruple more; to be left, at his discretion, witho 
prejudice to fellowly relations. So only can he help—all oth 
kind of counsel is betrayal. Weak moments come to ala 
Woman in the moment of her weakness will call this ki [ 
counsellor a brute; but when her weakness D E. 3 
has kept his feet, he will reap the rich reward of her nm j 
and of a love that is beyond the foolish thing ue d 
by that name, a love that sits securely in ted [ 
beyond the surge of passion, a love akin to wors ip. 


9 tan 
His men friends for the most part will not uri 
They will say many things of him, and, Pe 
inevitably meet, will deem him wanting 1n n not concert 
but he who has embarked upon this ques Pg the cost? 
with what his men friends say of him; he s ib 
his adventure, “and right cheerfully he pay r that Cae Y 
Cause he serves, and for the Coming TES fellow men V 
shall triumph, he wishes sometimes that his 
something clearer-eyed. 


Only 
Joh a b 
Verary 
Joutatio 
|. 
Brest ] 
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i | QUARTERLY LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
l| 


Qymond: or Life and Death, by Sir Oliver Lodge. (Methuen 
Io, Ltd. London. Price 10s. 6d.) 


edi | Only the tragedy of this European War could have evoked 
nee oe book as this. It is not remarkable on account of its 
ort, he erg and scientific merits, for its distinguished author’s 
if [mition is already established as to these. Its unusual 
have {krest lies in the fact that it is a human document recording 
amm |p intimate phase of personal experience with unsparing 
fellow | aerity. Only those who understand the English character, 
mad di its impenetrable shield of reserve ever covering the 
other ae emotions, will appreciate adequately the sacrifice invol- 
i fin this revelation. It is the kind of gift one accepts with 
el head and in silence. 


ed, |. A fragmentary collection of poems and character pencil- 
E beginning shows the esteem in which Raymond 
) hei y his relatives and friends, though it is not an 
dui I oak E the book. Then follows the first section of 
tei. à e introduces the reader to the youth as he was 
io claims are made to any exceptional abilities in his 
iver Lodge, but the portraits illustrating the book, 

l inte om the Front, give the impression of strong 
LORS e Weng t capacity and engaging frankness. Raymond 
nt Rey ean, (e War at the call of duty, for he had no 
rely cheerful whatever; indeed there are hints in his 
Whim, letters of how distasteful the whole business 
T QUEM : 
| E Section gives the communications with him 
* Who bas 1s this which will be of the deepest interest 
Who are S lost relatives and friends in the War and 
: 2 n D in Psychical Research. It is so 
| — Study e ul alike to those who are just begin- 
; Psychic phenomena and also. to more 
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advanced students, on account of its carefully a Vary | 
The communications are classified as iod im 
verifiable; the former refer to facts which AE 
i i : an , 
and satisfactorily proved by ordinary physical ee 
dence, the latter relate to the experiences Rico 
in the other world and cannot be so tested 
several interesting points brought out 5. amongst the 2 
anxiety of those on the other side to get into touch siis 
on this, and their distress at the, to them, unnecessary e 
those they have left on earth ; the fact that they find the ahi m 
to communicate quite as difficult on their side; and the ái P 
ent types of mediums and their various idiosyncracies ' | 
Theosophists will find it difficult to bring some ofthe | 
information given by the “Controls” into accord with their |. 
theories in relation to the astral plane. For instance, wear . 
told of houses buiit of bricks, these bricks being "unstk| 
atoms from the atmosphere ” which crystallise “as they dr | 
near certain central attraction ” ; of a sister who “ has gromt fi 
up in the Spirit life”; of clothes made of the decompose | 
elements of worsted; of all manner of things made from lit | 
smell of decomposed objects, and finally “ when EA 
blown to pieces, it takes some time for the spirit body toc | 


ged tay | i 


Raymon |; 
There à p ; 


the two worlds are not as 
people suppose. The author refutes | 
dynamical theory of the Universe., t dt times 
foundations in biology. Life is intel rom 000 Ne 
Death is a “ separation of a controlling on author 
chemical organism”. Experience 1S ae reality 0 
existence, and it is as difficult to ue «t menns i ^id 
here as elsewhere. Bodies are ME even ous i 
tion,” therefore why not an ethereal p co ection 
visible to our physical senses ? There edi e mines 
mind and the brain, but memory 1S ae E in 
possible to assert that it, or eas aid of i t | 
located in the brain, but without t sadi naccess! "i 
as this planet is concerned, is latent a the ex% d 
past and future we really live 
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vents 1 


git P bilities of inference to an unsuspected extent”. 
Ile qi Ja be a other facts in addition, demand an open attitude 
ym il these, in wise and earnest people towards psychic 


Several chapters are given to the discussion of 


T thor gives what one may call his articles of belief, 
id que he has acquired ofthe survival of life and of 
ee differ, fejividual life. 

n Inconclusion he reviews these new discoveries in relation 
1e of the 3lle Christian views, and declares them to be firmly rooted 
vith their sinh. His final words are: “God through his agents and 
5 Weatt L-ssengers is continually striving and working and planning, 
ns 4g to bring this creation of His through its preparatory 
hey dram Yo and pain and lead it on to an existence higher and better 


8 ET Jan anything we have ever known.” 


A. E. A. 


| Psychical and Supernormal Phenomena: Their Observation 


visti Experimentation, by Dr. Paul Joire. (William Rider and 
al Pld, London, Price 10s. 6d.) ; 


beween |. The author of this book is a professor at the Psycho- 


jd x logica] Institute of France, and President of the Societe 
ent fot! Jierselle q? 


i Pee not a etudes Psychiques. We may expect then—and 

is [Bor È M ruponted.-a really scientific presentment of the 
i ated. In the first chapter, “ Psychical Phenomena 

e author v 
< 4 position of 

On of : o 

: Psychic ph 


ery clearly states the position of the 
pen mind—a position which, in the 
SIRE €nomena, has not always been maintained. 
tt in with mr: and to reject a fact because it does 
| mti. e theories of official science is utterly 


h onl S 
9 say, cone sará as Scientifically impossible that which is 
immutable y to mathematical or geometrical truths, the only 
fact DE „Opposition to a physical law should not 
estroyed b hysical laws may be momentarily suspended 
notans y other laws; whether we know these laws or 
hat is here said of physical laws is equally true 


Dow 
© must therefore deny only what is absurd. 
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iew, where hardly anything is unforeseen, there 


" UEM 
M. 
pecca 
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But unfortunately the study of Psychical q 
(with the exception of a very small number) tet nt 
subjected “to sufficiently serious obse nace he, |p 
scientific analysis”. There is a tendency eyen aie and tn, ] yit 
to despise psychical phenomena, “ not because E scienti iad 2° 


study them, but because they do not believe in these cit D 
and declare them impossible without havin , neus E. 
seriously examined them”. It is this rigid insistence men : A h 
scientific investigation of these supernormal phenome Mi. | 
which our author insists, that makes his book so valuable, iy i fw 
has studied deeply the science of hypnotism, and written if | a 
in his Traite de l’Hypnotisme, but in the volume under revien, st be 
he rather studies phenomena which lie either on the confines, rience 
tweenhypnotic and psychical phenomena, or go over the bound {given 
ary line altogether. We are first given some of his own expen {at adr 
ments to demonstrate externalisation of sensibility, producst fund t 
under hypnotism, but manifesting peculiarities which] At 
beyond the domain of hypnotism. As is to be expected, tte | E 
book is filled with example after example of every kinda! | dT hav, 
psychical phenomena. We have instances of abnormd | The 
dreams, haunted houses, telepathy, crystal-gazing, tat tat 
lucidity, photography of the invisible, levitation, and, find n TI 
materialisation. Just dc 


e nl | those 
The majority of readers of THE THEOSOPHIST Ate | 


aps, fete a 
sceptical as to psychical phenomena—in many wc 
they err on the other side—and they may Dr conclusus s. 
to show impatience at the apparently E e experinell ly se 
which Dr. Joire draws from the results of ht o ook t fiee f 
But herein, to our thinking, lies the va y that th ton 
Theosophists, who must bear in mind n. e ditio ical 
the Theosophical explanations often over jn e Jt to 
encountered by the vem 
to the ordinary Theosophist Du ; n 
made du M by most trustworthy Per a ut à 
ing no evidential proof to the sciente d of tel p 
example. A chapter is given to ** Photo£r 
or of Thought”. 


1 

This shows the great advance E 

Actual photographs of some Qe miliar with 
been made. To the Theosophist, * 


n psych 
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var 


; it is but a further confirmation of a truth he 
ht M ars—but it is more than that; it is evidential. 
s he Jepathy. or appearances at a distance of a newly 
h . to a friend. But the mental and astral worlds, as 
hist understands them, are not scientifically 
D isin a book such as the one under review, that we 

| 3 be growing nearer the possibility of scientific proof of 
m : ” hypotheses. In any case it is a distinct step towards 
em a [bl l m 
le He | For the sceptic, the careful precautions taken by the 
Hen ofii | gentists, the full and uncoloured records of their experiments, 
r revien, fast bear the impress of truth, and he cannot disregard the 
fineste Jridence presented. Even Professor Richet, whose account 
e bound |sáyen of the phenomena at the Villa Carmen, though he will 
exper: {yt admit himself convinced of the fact of materialisation, is 
produced fund to confess : 


rhich d |. After all, it may be that I have been deceived. But the explanation of 
cled the Js an error would be of considerable importance. And then—need 
ad i| uyit?—I do not believe that 1 have been deceived. I am convinced 
y kin 1 jutIhave been present at realities, not at deceptions. 
inal | . 5 
ee } The latter part of the book is devoted to methods of experi- 
yp 


^[müüon in the truly scientific manner, eliminating as far 


j, final 


E d oe A 5 z S " 
"pron be all possibility of fraud. The scientist, qua scientist, 


(M do this, however convinced he may be of the bona fides 
+ are Mifi llose on whom he may experiment. When we learn that 


ht 
Ww |," ate known at least five possibilities of “ faking ” a spirit 
r inclinet 


al i po one sees what precautions must be taken. 
al "s said before, most of the book is taken up with care- 
ia K Nhee t ected examples of the different kinds of phenomena. 
ee Most interesting reading; and some of the commu- 

in aned through typtology, and their subsequent 

» are truly marvellous. We can recommend this 
i E though scientific, it is not dull, and opens 
E Possibilities of this form of scientific research. 
imd in fact,” says Dr. Joire, “is that with every 


We ; 
fo make, the extent of our ignorance appears more 
Ie our eyes,” 


ey 
| e tran E 
Wlley VUE the French is admirably rendered by 


T. L. C. 
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Collected Papers on Analytical p 
Jung, M.D., LL.D. (Bailliere Tindall & 


12s. 6d.) 


As stated in the Preface, this volume E 1 
tains a selection of articles and pamphlets on T i 
Psychology, written at intervals during the E. nda d 
years and now presented for the first time to English : 
The author, formerly Professor at the University e | 
represents the Zurich school of Psychoanalysis, dien | 
important points from the Viennese school as exponi du 
Freud and Adler. Briefly put, "the Viennese school ici 
the standpoint of an exclusive sexual conception, while tig. | 
of the Zurich school is symbolistic. The methods of we 

former school are analytical and causal; those of the latter 
analytical and causal as well as synthetic and prospective "i | 
recognition of the fact that the human mind is characterised | 
by causae and also by fines (aims) ". 1 


Causality is only one principle, and psychology cannot be exhausted J 
by causal methods only, because the mind lives by aims as well. The Viem 
school interprets the psychological symbol as a sign or token aa HS 
primitive psychosexual processes; it reduces the phantasy pro m T; 
patient to the fundamental infantile desire for pleasure or power, in ac EB 
with scientific biologism and naturalism. 


Sychology : 
Cox, Lond 


on, p 


also the final result of analysis, regarding t 


thoughts and impulses of the Uncots cgo Te is from Us 
tive of a definite line of future deve dE volume belt 


point of view that the papers cole Nd une 
a vU E 


us are written. They contain a view o Mem hole 
ed by present day science, which 1S is editorial oe Js 
causality and, as Dr. Long remarks in nl nod 910 tt 


: ts of the 
“they will come as a relief to many rs than that i 
scious who will see in them another Ed 

wild beast couched, waiting its hour to SP polo 


and £a 
In fourteen chapters on the Psyche ethoth 


so-called Occult Phenomena, 
Significance of Number Dreams, 
the Importance of the Unconsciou 
Content of the Psychoses, New Paths in = 
- author presents most interesting an Dm show? 4 
support of his theory. Speaking of drea 


S in syc D 
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eless dream is quite full of sense, and deals with 
t and serious problems of the soul; 


4 i0 Y 


o mental disease. 


* Association Method” he employs a number (100) 
eaters J cefinitely chosen words (head, green, water, to sing, dead, 
Zurich Tia, ship, to pay, etc.) to which the test person is asked to 
ringin [isver 2s quickly as possible with the first word that comes 
aded by | Hi Wis mind. From the time of reaction and the nature of the 
ol takes | ‘aly he is able to obtain a definite insight into the test per- 
tile thet Tuis mind. As an example he shows how by this method 
of the Nie person guilty of theft was discovered among a number of 
de latter | hgpital nurses. 


e B 


ive “in d. T s A 
cler Chapter IX contains the most interesting correspondence 


umen Dr. Jung and Dr. Loy on “Some Crucial Points in 
Ec. ]lschoanalysis,'" in which Dr. Jung explains his reasons for 
he View. Jng up hypnotic suggestion in favour of his method of 
i wychoanalysis, though recognising that the former, as every 
eins iler method, has its use in particular cases, and none can be 
, [anyed in all cases. He makes a distinction between the 

J'ttoner who employs certain methods and the scientist 
Investigates new ground, who searches for truth and for 
erand better methods. 


alyticg 4 jn 


Jude | In his 


pe are but a few indications of the contents of the book, 
2 M naturally of a technical character, most of the 

aving been prepared for medical congresses. They 
owever, incomprehensible to the lay mind; on the 
the book can be read with profit by anyone interest- 
shat 8] neral. pens of dreams, mental disease, and psychology 
|^ Woher p S author 1s not only a scientist, but. also a 
[r blow his toad-minded and tolerant, and it is not possible 
tty * exposition without feeling that one has gained a 
ogni. a insight into the working of the human mind, 
Mt in ae that the new methods of psychoanalysis, at 
olin aoe may lead to great results in the 

y recommend the book. 


A. S. 
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Princibles of Plant Teratology, by Wil 
dell, F.L.S. Vol. I. Issued by the Ra rof 
(Dulau & Co., Ltd., London. Price 25s.) lety, | n 


As the author remarks in his preface “lun | 
forty-five years our knowledge of abnormal sid elg | 
increased enormously”. He explains that his a IR ii 
carry a step further, both in respect of mane am i ii 
treatment, the work of Dr. M. T. Masters a tee P 
Teratology, issued by the Ray Society in 1g5 Em 
introduction he gives clear reasons for the T 
attaches to abnormalities as clues to the relations betyen |. : 
different varieties and their original forms. He contends | 
that such “freaks of nature” are not isolated exceptions 
the rule of purposive adaptation to conditions, but are then. |, 
selves adaptations to abnormal conditions; also that they arely | 
no means invariably reversions, but often actually progression. |; 


Non-vascular plants, such as fungi, are first dealt with; " 
then vascular plants, the consideration of which naturali |: 
takes up the greater part of the volume. The formerar |" 
classified under types of abnormality, and the latter under |. 
the headings of the various main organs or parts of the i if 
—root, stem and leaf—the second volume will trea 
flower. 
se too technical 


Som > Jlow, butto i 
for anyone but a specialist to apprecia 


those of our readers who are botanist 
will be obvious. Apart from the value of t fed 
ber se, a fruitful field is opened up for the Be 
tion of Theosophical principles by one Heine, espe 
vegetable life. To the mere layman the m. are apes a: 
ly the excellent plates at the end of the ect, a stud wa 
incentive to the study of this complex à n apious 
will be much facilitated by the glossary 4? ina 
phies that are included. The volume n B 
worthy of its contents. W. D: $^ 


B6 c 
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NUapy d gj 
à Y Witness of Religious Experience, by the Rt. Rev. W. 
Wor, D. rpenter, R.C.V.D., D.D., D.C.L. (Williams and 
Lond i 43 London. Price 2s. 6d.) 
m E 


a Christian, the author claims that God may be known 
s 


i. individual as a great reality, and in this series of 


Jine 
mode of J5 d b. the questions: Is this claim a legitimate one ? 
esetably ! oe the nature of the religious consciousness? Whence 
In his a ihis active force we call religion? How does this force 
Jebwenn sies itself in human lives ? 
onten | The most interesting part of the book is that in which the 
tions tp th question is dealt with. The first three are disposed of 
ethem: faa rather unsatisfactory and superficial way. According to 
y ately | author the religious consciousness is a fact—no distinction 
ession. «made between knowing God as a great reality and any form 
It with Jiconsciousness that has ever been called religious—for although 
mci Hors have been made to find some race or tribe without re- 
ncc lius rite or feeling, these have all proved unsuccessful. This 
runi inerious force, religion, he then proceeds to analyse, showing 
he plant àiitis one which permeates the whole of life, and comparing 
at of he fitluence with that exercised by Art, Science or Ethics. This 
AM force, this religious consciousness “is after all due 
m E CUM was in us, eei has led us on to the discovery 
; bit | Fone, ım who is true”. The author now compares 
ihe boos E experiences of St. Paul with those of Jesus, and 
malin jisiunes. es typifing the two main varieties of religious 
elitr lessor dm t. Paul is the twice born ^: soul, to use 
j m me s Phrase which the author himself adopts, 
qu three a h healthy-minded”. This comparison, to 
LE conclusio det lectures are devoted, is very interesting. 
feies y ich rawn from it is that though the actual ex- 
| to religion BS soul undergoes, because of this impelling 
fe are an of ary according to his temperament, in essence 
fing » One kind, namely, that which leads to the 


T "to. ^ the man. They stimulate the highest in him 
| S'l-Surrender. 


A. DE L. 
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; S JANQ | 
Hunsry Stones and Other Stories, and Fry; o. E 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore. (Macmillan Lona Catering 1 
and 4s. 6d. respectively.) Bc ndon, Prices i | 
The former of these the two latest 
this distinguished author consists of thirteen ttl 
translated from the original Bengali with is Ott gf 
several of the author's friends, and in one E ex i 
himself. They are for the most part simple tales atl : 
life, lit up with flashes of rare poeticinsight, T aa D | 
of local colour, both in temperament and surrounding i dull 
blended with all the subtlety of a master artist; the Ww 
is sharp and poignant, but transmuted by unexpected M M 
tions of nobility; the humour is free and natural; andite | 
whole is guiltless of exaggeration. 


To Theosophists, by far the most interesting study is tole | 


paid by a woman who has renounced the world, toama |these 
apparently unknown to her, but whom she worships asen unti 
embodiment of the Deity she lives but to serve. The mad p Thi 
once understands her point of view, and is neither gratifietm | 
disconcerted at being addressed by a strange woman 3 i 
God," but listens in complete sympathy while she EC p 
the disillusionment that drove her forth to seek for ue 
Another story of more definite bearing on E 
teaching is "My Lord, the Baby,” in which SUM ir 
of reincarnation supplies the motive of ther ee E 
Raicharan, a man-servant, is devoted to his maste 


care, he allows the mother to accuse Dim ic death. 
son, rather than confess to the child’s AM 

however, his wife gives birth to a son Do : ays of his 
recognises in his own baby all the winn te ae mast 
charge, and takes for granted that his h 
come back to him. Acting on this him i 
penny on the boy's education and brings ir own child? 
and mistress, who believe that he 1S thes aw ma 
Raicharan has really been keeping mite ge 
This is the bitterest part of his renunclé 


; ome. 
away from the door of his son's new 


Y 
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i 

NU 3 | yl : Igne s A 

NN first story from which the book takes its title, is of a 
ing ty fhe i and conveys a realistic impression of “border- 
Diets fy fyued ig erience, incidentally introducing a “theosophist 
i" EU ih some humorous references to his credulity. 
| sman inder, “Once there was a King,” “The Home- 
t stories of the ma The Cabuliwallah" linger foremost in th 
lai find” 294 ; hild-stud ially th p 
i E [roy as gems of child-s udy, especially the latter story. 

ot m Crown Thee King” and “The Babus of Nayanjore” are 

if quiet humour, the former providing a delightful Indian 
amentary on Anglo-Indian self-sufficiency. DE E 
s rae | Fruit-Gathering is a worthy sequel to Gitanjali, now a 
d revel, J'iusehold word among lovers of mystical poetry. Through all 
B songs of praise and prayer runs a confident and almost 
imiliar affirmation of the divine life in man and nature. 
y istobe {itesophists may not be able to pick out odd “texts” in 
phaseot {uport of their more specialised tenets, but none the less will 
western | hy find the very essence of Theosophy expressed in thoughts 
e homage al measures of intrinsic beauty ; hence the wonderful power 
to aman |fihese lines to create an atmosphere of self-forgetfulness aná 
ips asat fipiration. ; 3 
e mand | This later work possibly connotes a field of vision wider 
tified a en than its predecessor, though its general tone is more 
155 ed and sometimes sombre. “The Oarsmen" is a fine 
confess fample of the poets 


1 


characte astra 7 3 isti 
es h » Dut perhaps the following is characteristic of 
jj 
nder y q 
u ; One day the Life within me, the joy that hides in my life, 
Perplex my path with their idle dust. 


à € days 
Pop ve kno oy e x 
M ER n glimpses, and its fitful breath has come upon me 


DE it i 

| l il pa bts fragrant for a while. 

* e 

will stand day the Joy without me that dwells behind the screen of 
Or, in the overflowing solitude where all things are seen as 


fortified a oublous times, when national barriers are 
o o, "Und, it is well that the world still has a 

i er m Selig the lofty note of universality, and 
3 Servi member with gratitude that India has render- 
Ce in the Works of Tagore. 


W. D. S. B. 
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The Coming End of the Age: Its Imminent y j 
What It Means for Our Race, by Dr. C. Williams carnes e 
Sons. London. Price 1s.) * (Jarr E 


Written to prove the nearness of the en 
Biblical prophecies, this book also contains ve 
nation of the Higher Critics, especially wh 
- Book of Daniel, the chief source of the prop 


d of the age fron | 
ry Strong conden |: j 
en they attack thy li 
hecies Mentioned 
We also find much attack upon Christian Scie 
phy, the New Theology, Spiritism, Mormonism, ete e a 
that those who follow the above “forms of infidelity wh (m 
author's expression is, will have a worse timein the m. a 
the faithful Christians, as they are followers of “ doctrines Tieren 
devils and of false prophets "—expressions which, in his -Jed tha 
opinion, clearly point to Madame Blavatsky, Mrs, Eddy, elt, {ale to ¢ 
and their adherents. IT 
al mel 

lintua 


fam 
nce, Theoy. Jad tha 


We are promised further information later, which o 
course we shall look forward to, for he gives us such ext. | 
details as to the date of the end of the age, also the coming | One 
visit of Satan, who is to rise from obscurity to be a statesman, a vari 
military commander, and ultimately a king. Weare e. prship 
what his manner and appearance will be like, also that ei. pe 
be attended by two satellites called in Biblical propere m M h 
Antichrist” and “the False Prophet ”. They are Ho l H 
natural power, for they will bring fire down from Heavel | JH ac 
will make statues speak, establishing a new 
the author seems to thiak will be a min ; 
Spiritism ond Buddhism. He does not tello iia cast into P I qi 
to this religion when the coming visitors E ; 
“Bottomless Pit" and “the Lake of oe ent warm M” Fie, 
ultimate fate, or why they have these dif E. put pe fi 
reserved for them and are not put away to£e Pn | 
these details are left for the promised Seco? p. 5B 
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||. village Gods of South India (* The Religious Life of 
ay | Dec) by The Right Reverend Henry Whitehead, 
Old ang I5 gishop of Madras. ER i 
i anh under review is one of a series of little volumes 
“to produce really reliable information for the use 
ho are seeking the welfare of India". Editors and 
“rs of this series promise to work in “ the spirit of the 
i modern science, looking only for the truth 45s We are 
Tie li that they will seek to bring to the interpretation of the 
ndr [dem under review such imagination and Sympathy as 
v” asthe [aracterises the best study in the domain of religion to-day ”. 
uretim Wise editors and writers declare that they had "religious 
trines of Yyercourse with the people who live by the faith described " 
, in his Jø that they have persistently questioned “ those likely to be 
ldy, eit, [deto give information ". The pious hope expressed by them 
|i that readers in India will recognise the value of this practi- 
"na fal method of bringing out the salient features of Indian 
which dt Hog " 
yintual Life. 
ich exact 
eccomi | One expects after this declaration a constructive criticism 
atesman, |a various superstitions that might be associated with the 
Me. ou of the village Gods in South India. The expectation 
t x H'àses when one sees that the Bishop of Madras, ably assist- 
cie 
Me 5 and his wife have long associated themselves with the 
aven {*4l activities of the Hindus in this Presidency, and they are 
Ya sanistly : 
ope rien. At any rate the Bishop and his wife know, 
TM 0 know, that the Hindus themselves are working in 
E E 
Jue P amongst their community. The Social Service 
Uus "6 Social Reform Association and other similar 
Ie 
, Jis mm and not destruction. What has their friend the 
qii T E cohip) from a moral and religious point of view 
ae can possibly take towards it as a working 
he of 


fy his wife, has undertaken such a task. Both the learned 
ya whieh nosed to h 2 3 $ : 
i ave a sympathetic attitude towards their reli- 
is het of reform and trying to root out superstitious 
tion 
$ are not unknown to the Bishop. These reformers 
| Ier to them ? Says he: * We can only condemn it 
don Ch Superstition, and the only attitude which the 
m 
thetic a 


s jal W. 


- uncompromising hostility.” The most 
Constructive remedy that he suggests is, in his 


3 Vor 
3 s S, as follows 5 CGN s Cs 
= : he first step towards any religious 
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progress in the villages of South India ig & 
jungle of beliefs m practices and rites 
clear the ground for the teaching 4 onies | | 
Christian Church." The Bishop fin i E à uM 
in this village worship, which is tha a 
caste has any predominance in it, and that thee ttle 
the instinctive craving of the human hea z is fl p? 
with God. He concludes that this attitude of Ee | 
the spiritual world is to a certain degree a XOU. geo | 
Gospel and thus not a bad foundation for the Christian cum 
to build upon. wh 


3 
H 


down i: il 
and Ceremonies 1 


Thus does the learned Bishop of Madras, perhaps I 
following the traditions of the early Muhammadan in 
vaders of India, try first to destroy the Village Gods of 
South India and then to build upon that destruction the | 
Church of Christ. His chief instruments of destructionae |i" 
the animal sacrifices that take place in some of the vilag 
temples, and the habit of drink. The Bishop thinks that the | 
object of these sacrifices is to propitiate various spirits, good and pont 
evil. Animal sacrifice is never justifiable, but one must bear ("97 
sistent in condemning it everywhere. It is equally a) E 
sacrifice animals by thousands in slaughter houses to pa” i 
the tongue of man, and the sight in a slaughter pec i 
less repulsive than that in any stray temple of a Vi a. 
While the Hindu Reformers are paying attention to thei ue 
ment of their backward classes, will it not sat whose 
hop will turn his attention to his brothers in Chr! 
fice animals to propitiate themselves and to at ; 
their dress? Similarly must the habit of drin eneoura i 
ned, but the Hindu religion does not give itany ? pat hit fito 
—at least not more than Christianity oe owas tT at 
the licences given away profusely, not OD e ar I Ni 
villaes and in almost all localities—at e Hindu "mu 
protests from the residents thereof". n At 
responsible for these also? The Salvatio 5 cure 
doing splendid work among soldiers as noisy: 
crores, but their work is real, and S09 ^ — y 


uem ori co a 


` 
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: 1 E. Hidden Being, by Annie Pitt. (L. N. Fowler & Co., 
1 » price 2s. 6d.) 
A pno 


js inspirer of this book is “ Aziel," whois supposed to be 
; mouthpiece of a powerful band of r spirits," some of 
syn sre Very ancient, and are engaged in mission work, 
B Vay in South Africa. This band, which is called “ The 
We | A Circle,” is said to have its Hall of Praise in the Sixth 
ru Tiere of Paradise, a region too lofty to permit many of its 
Chii Jost high and holy members to come near the earth plane. 
Viteir teaching 1s therefore brought by Aziel, and transmitt- 
{through his medium, Mrs. Pitt, who receives it either 


ee Timuh trance or automatic writing. ; 
an in , N aes ; 
Gods of This particular message, written in very simple language, 


Hon the (PA of uplifting and helpful advice for the perfecting of 
stion are Jiman nature. It traces the spiritual progress of a soul seek- 
evillg |X light, up to the point where it attains illumination; then 
that the {ow the rewards attending such seeking; but the whole 
goodani Junts to little more than the “be good and you will be 
them. |y" philosophy. Three truths are elaborated—“ perfection 
er j Your goal, angels are our guardians, and God is our Father". 
ropitiate. | 

nd G. G. 

age God. | - 
impro | 


tied, fie 


Sei D m 

(EUM From an Easy Chair, by Sir Ray Lankester. 

uen & Co., London. Price 1s.) 

| Science used to 
j ears of the unt 

Je many of th 

4. ered haye bee 
T attractive Way. 

1i "ce comes tou 


be a rather severe and appalling word in 
rained, non-scientific person, but of late 
€ secrets of nature which science has 
n presented to the public in a very simple 
One of these glimpses into the Fairyland 
= S through the present collection of essays. 
ad now reached its eighth edition in its original 
ed, with a popular edition—the ninth—has been 
says ar „â Very few omissions only. The thirty-six 

e illustrated by 64 woodcuts. 


m 
fis 


qu 


A. DE L. 
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THEOSOPHY IN THE MAGAZINES 


THE NEW EDUCATION 


In The Nineteenth Century and After appearg im Tis 

the Bishop ot Carlisle under the above title, which AR i w 
the truer view of education that inevitably follows W Tien 
application of Theosophical principles, is slowly but a ye 
gaining ground among the leaders of public opinion, The M | m 

s complaint the Bishop has to make is that hitherto uj | A 
i education has been too much of a machine through which gl m 


children are passed, irrespective of their inclinations t | he 
1 


capacities. dup 
The radical defect of our present national education is not that itis jt Ge 
Ge systematised but that it is over-systemalised; not that it is scrupulous) | con 


organised but that it is scantily vitalised ; not that it has become methodical 4. 
but that it is growing mechanical. Just as the universality of machineryis | 
perverting much labour into monotonous drudgery and is killing the labourer’ eut 
joy in his work, so our mechanical education is devitalising our schools tud foid 
killing the children’s delight in knowledge. It should be impossible for eyen qo 
the most backward child to regard his school asa prison, and look forward la T. : 
the day of his final leaving as a day of glad emancipation. Yet what b. Juli | 
of legal age is to the hungry and expectant heir, that, or aon e ae 
the growing out of school age has become, through our “ system of e ! dual 


to multitudes of our mechanised children. X | erelo 


T in| ther 

teachers nor administrators, ris 
generous supply ae 
his branch of n ! 
tical remedy. In s nh 
£ continual! Jai. 
if it merely ke 
while! A 1 th 
hs. 


[ 


The writer blames neither 
fact he gratefully acknowledges the 
voluntary service that distinguishes t 


schools does not go to the root o 
continues a routine already hateful to 
increase of scholarships may have quite ^? i 
what was intended, by imposing undue stein 
brain of the average child. The funda M ore he T 
a 
in “the illusion that education is 
head, and that schools are the all-supre A 
development of children”. He considers e schoo thi 
play as important a part in education aS 
of its influence on the heart; and yet t 
“that when'they have sent their ch every 
done all that is required of them and t 
out right ”. 
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Li fie next step, according to this writer, is to form a clear 


i to the real aim of education, and here, we think, even 
T acquaintance with the Theosophical outlook would 


3 


l pen dissipation of well meaning energy. It is not 
in E to lament the fact that material success has so far 
E ia the only standard by which education has been judged— 
iii I. in this respect it is generally a failure—but the creative 
ud | pile must be understood, evoked, and directed by true ideals 


ini [iiie However, it is something to find the writer laying 


ional fych stress on the development of a strong and altruistic 
chall fearacter; even though such efforts be limited to the 
8 ot gere of “ morality,” they will be some guarantee against 
libpsided mentality of the kind the writer cites in the case 
vin jfGermany. The following extract contains the pith of his 
uss ecommendations : 
iai | ^ 
eM To ain this great end it is essential that boards, committees, inspectors, 
alsand | magers, and teachers should intelligently, diligently, sympathetically study 
sm | ‘nature and master the laws of its development. Our old education hada 
ES [Ierbundance: of logic in it, not unfrequently based on doubtful premises. 
comig it fried in miles of tape that did little but tie. Our new education must 
kei | ald less on dubious logic and more on sound psychology. It must labour 
ton aa fewer fetters and rejoice in more freedom. Every child is a seed; but 
li liren are not the same seed, or even seed of the same kind. They need, 
: Ir erent soils, different tillage, different methods of cultivation. 
ors, in Thane ee beneficent diversities have received but scanty recognition. 
i d fia ls e been treated too much as if they were allalike. They have 
Ny t CHER the same things, standardised by the same measure, run into the 
public 1 , forced into the same bed. 

In his | : 
b e : é 
fi” F e EU no mention of the need for better remuneration 

" a = 
perd lkcherg ^ E profession, not only to attract the most capable 
ilf Ja i ut to give the profession its proper status in the eyes 
fecti | However, the article winds up in a hopeful 


i E Public, 
Jf eas : 
qd |, ..*5 to the fresh impetus that we may expect education to 


ott Hees 
ii | ‘We after the war, 
1312 | 


x Dur State ; 
ble OE denis ae steadily, although slowly, ascending ; and no incon- 
Oster their our teachers and- managers are craving for larger 
e influenc Own ideals. So are our universities, both ancient and 
Y are passe these latter in some of our great cities is most 
a mosphere ating around them an intellectually lucent and morally 
d lvic progr Ome of the Professors are recognised leaders of 
St ADR They dwell among the people and identity them- 
iie ests of the communities in which they live. 


Tes x y: 
ise SER be achieved by “the new education” are 
be (1) the narrowing of the gulf between 
Masses,” (2) the growth of a corporate 
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AU, d 


i 


national consciousness, and (3) “ the exaltation Su 
a Our lo i | 
hj 


proper and inherent dignity ”. 


Another article of more definite interest t 
is one in The Contemporary Review by Sig : 
entitled “ Half-Time for Adolescents,” 
series under the title “ The Coming Educational Reva tofa 
After calling attention to the premature employment o 
and girls in competitive industries, often of the * blind, a 
type, to the detriment of their efficiency as adults, Mr. Wai | 
lines a measure for providing further training for a Nos 1 1 
His main propositions concerning this measure are as E 
i 


educati 
hey Webb, i 
and is the p 3 


ONisty 1 


a E LE ELLE 


follows, 
(1) The measure must be made compulsory on employers ( 


It must be made simultaneously obligatory on all Local Edu. 
tion authorities. (3) It must be made simultaneously applicable |. . 
all employers. (4) It must come into force gradually, by || 
yearly stages. (5) Its requirements must be made to vay | 
according to the conditions of each industry. (6) It mut | 1 
provide for more than technical instruction in a particular |n, 
industry. (7) It should apply equally to both sexes. (Ul | 
should stipulate for “ Half-Time for Adolescents”. (1. 
should involve practically no increase in the local Education | 
Rate. (10) It should not be made an excuse for any E ls. 
| tion in the present inadequate scholarship ladder ae it 
| provision of secondary schools, which both need to betel)" 


| : Hist 

| increased. EP 

Each of these propositions is backed EE s ui 

stated in the businesslike manner one we Theosophist uh 
exceptionally effective social reformer: he calls the ee f 

understand his impatience with what ig der | à 


D iate E 
minded philanthropist, and will apprecia | ? 
demands for specific legislation. w. D. s, Bi E 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL Soc] 


i vas formed. at New York ETY i 
y 'THEOSOPHICAL Society was dE 
Eu at Madres, April 3, 1905, It is an absolutely unsesm o e 
Truth, striving to serve humanity on spiritual lines, and sectarian NUUS 
N 


materialism and revive religious tendency. Its three declared SER 
'8 are: 


q,— Io form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of H 


FIRS : 
of race, creed, sex, caste or colour. mani 


ly, Without dis; i 
OND.—T0 encourage the study of comparative religion, philoso lis 


SEC! 
the unexplained laws of nature and the p 


Tarn. To investigate 5 And stie 
Typ THEOSOPHICAL Society is composed of students, belongin ers latent in 
world or to none, who, are united by their approval of the ER TM any reli 
remove - religions antagonisms and to draw together men of Psi d y 
religious opinions, and by their desire, to study religions truths and ae 
their studies with others. . Their bond o£ uniou is not the. profession of sh 
a common search and aspiration for Truth. They hold that Trath ae 
study, by reflection, by purity of life, by devotion to high ideals, and thi i 
prizo to ba striven for, not as a dogma to be imposed by authority, ‘Then 
peliet should be the result of individual study or intuition, and not its leds Consider the 
reat on knowledge, nob on assertion. ‘they extend tolerance to all dven i oo oe 
not as a privilege they bestow, but as a duty they perform, and they seek to eu toler 
"mob to punish it. hey see every religion as an expression of the Die We j 
prefer its study to its condemnation, and its practice to proselytism. Peace ig tha 
word, as "ruth is their aim. : Ts : "M 
qRHEOSOPBY is the body of truths which forms the basis of all religions, and wiis 
"cannot be claimed as the exclusive possession of any. It offers a philosophy whi rea 
Fife intelligible; and which demonstrates the justice and the love which guide its eroltig. 
Yt puts death in its rightful place, as a recurring incident in an endless life, opening the pis 
way to a fuller and more radiant existence. It restores to the world the Science of the Spa 
-- teaching man to: know the Spirit as himself, and the mind and body as his servants ii 
-~ iluminütes the scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling their hidden meanings, čl 
thus justifying them at the bar of intelligence, as they are ever justified in the eyes 


intuition, : i 
Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths, and Theosophists endeavor 
study, to be tolerant, to aim high, and to work pet 


live them. Every one willing to hoon 
ingly, is welcomed as a member, and it rests with the member to become a true They 
THE THEOSOPHIST 


r any opinion Or declarat 
fficial document: y 

tox, Adyan Madras i 
ill be accopted for inst 
rein oxpress " 


ed. 
eu 
ho sole wi 


are the reg 


Inmon beli 
uld be wet 


ey regard tid 


on 


tus Theosophical Society, as such, is not respousible fo 
Journal, by whomsoever exprossed, unless contained in an offiok 
Editorial communications should be addressed to the Judi 
“Rejected MSS. are not returned, No anonymous documents W 
Writers of published articles are alone respousible fox opinions the 


b : E k T on t 
ig given to translate or copy single articles mto other periodicn’s ze i of 8 
f crediting them to TH THEOBOPHIST; permission for 


the repr 


is Dob granted, i 


ubere 


with the October and April n 


dvance). Post Dt 
Adyar, Madras, m St fonds wha 
pid;9 8t. Martitten ciis 


tain and Europe: 15s. (Agent: TPH Dido aa se 
Os, 
xx ium 
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li Vis ps. T 
| b: Xe-President and his wife spent three weeks instead 


Wa f 
Ms blew 
br. 
Plan 


"20 


"night in Ceylon, for the rain descended and the 

E. Washed away parts of the railway between 

lt great ae Madras. However, they are with uS 

Es xum and help, for, as all who know them SA 
> ey are ever at hand when needed, with — 


à On and ca S E . 3 Co 
pacity f s E 
Work of Shoe y tor poe ae uer and organ- 
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empty spots, and strollers, pensively Bia a j 
tracks, find themselves suddenly brought d i Accuton " 
Jutkas and other wheeled vehicles with uw Ven wa]. o 
begin to throng the road, and pleasant familiar an 
wreathed, greet one as one flashes by in no m | 
varied business. Miss Gmeiner, of Delhi Gi] Nn y 
whom I left in Perth—Australian Perth, not the ee n fec 
City—greeted me outside the T.P.H. as I came e A 
the Upper Floor, invaded and occupied by Mrs. m fe 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition, which promises to be a delish 
place for members to wander about in, greeted with beautif io 
objects on every side. T 
x 
* ox 
The Arts and Crafts Exhibition occupies four days oni] Th 
own account, two days before and two days after Conventio: Na 
and is open from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. right through the Conve joy 
tion, so that art-lovers may drop in when they please. Jam "tk th 
Home” for the Private View on the opening day, and on thf: hoy 
evening Dr. Stella Kramrisch will give a Lantern Lecture @lty 
Indian Art; and on December 29, another lecture on the sis bu 
; se : the Calotes, 
subject; she has been giving six lectures before xim 
University. Mr. Henry Eichheim lectures 0D the adl 
: o sica tit 
Modern Music, and he and his wife have 4 mu wn 
in that evening. There will be other recitals, es " 
Music, and one on Modern. Music: Mr. We Jadian Crag 
lecture one afternoon on Guild Socialism any Aa Pole 
Speaking of music, I may mention that t Y. bi 
violinist, Premyslav, a pupil in his you! ig accom un 
Joachim, annexed Mrs. Cousins, Mus. Bac» 95 7. seta m. 
for a delightful concert he gave 1n Madras, T gfu 
annexed him to tea last Sunday. He 1s oe 
with a rare mastery over his beloved ir ge 
to him exquisitely in reply to his caressing ^" 
i i 


urukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar sessi 
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Li à sure that my readers, when their eyes fall on the 

3 E. Convention lectures, will say with a sigh: “ Oh! 
p f had been there!” Do you not think these subjects 
i 
ol feo. 20 an D : 
97, *The Vision of the God-Man.” The Vice-President. 


" 98, “The Centre of the Circumference.” G.S. Arundale. 
Adari Yes, George Arundale is here, his old bright simple self, 
illie his dignity as Education Minister in the great State 
indore, to which I have lent him for two years—no more. 
fisdoing fine work there, and fruitful work. 


The Report this year will be very tat, but the Reports of 


tlle world, our members will rejoice to read them, and to 
How our beloved Society is prospering, how full it is of 
cture liy and love. Here and there one finds an inharmonious 


d confidence, as of a strong youth joyfully reaching 


welcoming the future with glad courage. 


* 


fo 88 Bave the subsidiary activities, the educational 
Metsary T The Order of the Star in the East has its 
jm d e. - also a public meeting in Madras City in 
; Ring Star The Coming of the World Teacher T. The 
P ang T aS risen in the eastern sky, heralding the 
l Tee are meetings of Questions and Answers, 
"md the a for members to meet and renew friend- 
i Boards ndian T.S. has its Convention, and Councils 
| Mere PR and we are all very busy; while the <2 
l Sales with happiness and friendliness, an'- 


E 


M e 
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a great Peace, the Peace of the Masters b | 

I sie. n > "I00ds Over te s 
EM Tur 


In the May issue of THE THEOSOPHIST 
fine poem on Ireland, and expressed the wish i 
things about its authorship. Miss Caroline Cast y 
wrote to me some interesting details, and I fomnd he E 
awaiting me on my return from Australia. I put it d 
Tug THEOSOPHIST, and it was overlaid by dii UM 
am sorry to say. I produce it, though at this wc i 


the poem, she says: M 
It was written by my cousin, Fanny Parnell (1855-1883), and sh ( 
published in the Oxford Book of Victorian verse. She was beni] ' 
and charming, full of romance and spirituality. I only saw her od 
she was my mother’s second cousin, and we did not know the [nf 
Parnells very well, but made friends later with some of her fami 
Her famous brother, Charles Stewart Parnell, M. P., never mixed wi 
society at all. Their mother was an American, Miss Delia Stewart, a tho 
was supposed to have greatly influenced them in their political opini » 
The Parnells came originally from Cheshire, but had movel 
Ireland; my great-grandfather, "Gir Henry Parnell, first 43 
Congleton, having a brother, William, who settled at Avondale 
Wicklow, and became the grandfather of Charles an 
Though no others of the Parnell family have sha 
opinion of the aforesaid brilliant couple, 
characteristic in many of the members an 
intense absorption in some mental or spiritual 
tions of the outer world being ignored. ! 
Hon. Emma Parnell (Countess of Darnley), 
others and Charles Parnell some political aim. 
according to environment, but is very market 


Miss Cust adds an interesting pedigree sbor 
of the famous Charles Stewart Parnell an 
from Thomas Parnell, who was Mayor of Cont T sB 
in 1625, through John Parnell, Judge of T. n Mat 
Treland; his son, Sir John Parnell, MU "a 
Ireland, 1761, first Baronet ; his som) 7" ES 
Ireland, and Irish Chancellor of the ExcheW" 
; Charles Stewart Parnell was great-&r ande 
. à : x^ 


I Teprinteg yi 
0 know son sto 


s 
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ists do not always keep in mind their duty as 
seizing every opportunity offered to them 
her torch. While ill-mannered thrusting of 
thers must always be scrupulously avoided, 


|; travelling across the Pacific, has been sent to me: 

while reading At the Feet of the Master to herself, she was 
iy a travelling Japanese who showed interest in the book. 
Nead aloud from it to him, and in two or three days quite a little 
e Wid gathered to hear. The unique thing is that it was translated 
e by sentence as it was read, from the original English into 
‘p Chinese, Japanese, Russian and German! This was during 
“Anat, which makes it even the more interesting. It shows what 
a opportunities frequently offer to those who are awake to 


at 


je who know the activity of the Devas, ever seeking to 
wath hose ready to welcome the Light—the “ ministry of 
^. in the beautiful Christian phrase—sHould surely 
f fustrate a Deva’s object, when he presents to us one 
I" help which we can give, but which he is unable to 
iB because he has no physical body. 
m 
friend sends Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of Vol. I, and No. 1 
li, 3 E t Duyaneshvaran, a Quarterly, containing the 
| eee, nglish from the Marathi original of this 
ary on the Bhagavad-Gita. The translation 


d tad 

i hee V. G. Pradhan, M.A., L.T., a Fellow of the 
k« got not time to finish the work. lt will be re- 
.4 that M 


[er ask me. Blavatsky spoke highly of this book. 
by : me to publish the fact in THE THEOSOPHIST 


li 
dU Nl m to take up the work. If so, he.should communi- 


*-. 
LE 


T 


* j, 
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In September last I put a note in the Wat 
formation of a Department of Religions : 
the first paragraph was: 


The League of Nations Union (British) has 
department of Religions and Ethics within ins prse 
which is to secure united spiritual support (io: toit, ed 
the League of Nations stands. € ideals f 


Then followed the objects. I learn from England tha 
T.S. in England—while still England and waen 
Mr. Baillie-Weaver as a representative on the direction of 
League. I propose to suggest at one of our meetings of j 
General Council that such National Societies as approve dil. 
most desirable activity should communicate with the Secret 
and follow the action taken by the T.S. in South Britain. Sud 
a nucleus of Universal Brotherhood should strengthen ine, 
possible way this effort to make Religions a bond of Un F 
among Nations instead of a wall of separation. We sh 
not then have such incidents as the one recorded below. 
National Society which desires to help in this truly Du: 
sophical Department should write to the General Sect vo 
the League of Nations Union, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, Lon 


S. W. 1. 


* 
*o* 

The Impartial Reporter, of Enniskillen, ° 
meeting of Foreign Missions, at which am 
Ceylon “dealt with Ceylon, its native Hints 
life, superstition and religious rites”. The 


It is interesting to observe, 
that people in Ireland are asked to sen ; 
owing to the teaching of Buddha, human Catholic P 
while in Ireland, with its stroné Roman life that 
different denominations of Protestants, th? 
held of such little account that hundreds 0 s— 
within the last few years. In_ other v superio n 

eylon, for which. money is asked, 1S Bian organs 
the Christianity of Ireland !! Or will ge d? 
- influence the Christians of “holy” Ire e pefore ? 
_ should take the beam out of our own € 


T 
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| another’s eye, and cleanse our own Ireland before 
At". other communities where the law of God is held in 
ine 1 in our own! 


quud than! 
ith E. that on the back of this is printed an account 
f E. of eight men, shot by a party of armed men, 
: i| m into their house, dragged them from their beds, 
4 HE. Itis extraordinary that a country where such 
mm 1 have become com monplaces should give money to send 
aures to a country in which life is held sacred. 


` f ii 


* 
on ot th * x* 


Hie mentioned last month the varied activities of the 
"m Lodge in Sydney, Australia. It seems to be inspired 
llefiery energy of the noble-hearted woman whose name 
fs. We have received the Blavatsky Lodge News, first 
fied in October, 1922, a chatty monthly of 12 pages, 
le En local news. Its spirit is shown in the following : 


n nee to get out and spread our message more.and more, 
dy T a ae is felt in every corner and in every activity in this 
M E lon. We should be leaders, pioneers, and not followers 
cre i We should be like soldiers in an army, the advance 
t, Los bt Da Age. Many members cannot come into the Lodge 
m. ere 1$ work waiting to be done always, everywhere. 


il Is required - - ` z 
X Have vou qe EN to do it; knowledge and opportunity 


tells qi, 
D GTi Ale Raos Ge line TS, ted a, die 
3aty ^T Wou] 


r d be changed, and the World Teacher with us. 
E as our motto for our attitude in the coming 


VN e 
M Waiting the Word of the Master, 
Lis thing the Hidden Light; 
“ning to catch His orders 
n the very midst of the fight ; 


See; : 
Pu His slightest signal 
p DS the heads of the throng ; 
ing His faintest whisper 


Ove earth’s loudest song. 
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Will not some of you, at least, « 
into ours ” ? 

Before leaving Australasia, let me mention th 
from New Zealand, published in the Bullet 3 00d ny 
Editor,” last month. The H.P.B. Lodge, NE | 
purchased a year ago a fine site, with a fifty-foot d 
the main street of the City, and has now signe i 
a building, planned by an architect, who is Fendi f BEI 
Society, to cost £10,000 (Rs. 1,50,000). On the 17th «s, portr: 


my [ 
a cable, dated 16th, reached me from the General Seora Hs, for h 


| 


d 


“Foundation stone laid to-day. Love. Loyalty, Thom B. 
May the Great Architect bless the work, and His Y he 
guide 1t. C Pw 

2t Py copy: 


_ We very badly need a copy of THEOSOPHIST, Janu he Pres 
1887, and of January, 1894. They are wanted to congences 
our T.P.H. set. I know that I have already asked te i {Wo 0 
the former, but in faith and hope I cast my net again uy en t 

| : ; i like bread, ref" he s 
the waters of charity, hoping that it may, 4 É 
to me, even after many days. fers il 
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OUR GENERAL SECRETARIES 
II. ENGLAND (Continued) 


i" BERTRAM KEIGHTLEY, M.A. (Cambridge), whose 
portrait appeared last month, must have a few more 
cen is for he is one of the oldest members of the Theosophical 
tere Wy, as he joined it in London in 1884, when he was only 
ons mars of age. Independent in fortune, highly educated and 
Minish he placed himself wholly at Mme. H. P. Blavatsky's 
. fe, and with his uncle, Dr. Archibald Keightley, helped 
copying out much of her great work, The Secret Doctrine, 
Jan lle Press, corrected the proofs, and made up all financial 
j competncies in the subscriptions for its production. Without 
twice two of her pupils, that epoch-making book would not 
gain en the light. He has long been a resident in India, 
sad, re d le served as General Secretary for ten years before 3 
E English work; he was called home by his ; 
Mi m and, when she passed, he returned again to 
h 1003 me, Where we shall meet him again. 

» One of our oldest and best workers, Mrs. S. Maud 


JE w 
Jin: elected to succeed Miss Spink. It was written of 


p 


There i 
[n the Be Bone entirely devoted worker in the Theosophical 
4.9 for Engl le-hearted gentlewoman who is the General 
i and anes and Wales. She unites great independence of 
3 of the See with the most perfect and unswerving loyalty to 
| UM d Sanisation which she serves—a rare and priceless 
|. ntre in Tough troublous times she has stood like a rock, 
Ts © midst of the whirl. 


Pe SR Can be repeated to-day without alteration. 
[tery dique Personally known to the dwellers in the 
| Gils Chay, 5 Avenue Road, London, as a selfless worker 

in East London, founded by Mme. Blavatsky, 


, 


aridwar 
DRE. 
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and presided over by Mrs. Catherine Lim f 
name there. Then she came constantly to a 
doing any work which others disliked, anq V 
nearer to Mrs. Annie Besant, going with her i MT g 
. States in 1907, when the latter, elected President i m 

was fiercely attacked for standing by Mr. C. len OA 
the time when he resigned from the T.S. and wae 
vindication in 1908. Her strength was so fully roo 

combined with a then somewhat fierce purity in sad 
relating to sex—that she was elected General Secretary 4 
1908, and unanimously re-elected in 1909 and 1910. In uf) 
she helped vigorously in the establishment of Scotlandal 
separate Section, the original European Section having th 


H 
^ 


D 


inspiration, under her strong and gentle rule”. We os 
re-election in 1911, and Mr. J. I. Mun e oti 

two years, giving up his much-loved mus! » 
Cathedral to serve the Theosophical Society. bs d 
re-elected for England and Wales in 1913, ho 

for one year. 


> e we 
[We are glad to say that during Deos ad Cuffe, bat 
enough to obtain photographs of the M Dr. A. G. Wels) jl 
Secretary from 1898 to 1900. Also one ° portraits 0. y. 


f 
Ww | 
Secretary from 1900 to 1901, and vits erben Miss Kate Sio UM 
English General Secretaries up to i for three Y ars ul peop Unt 


elected to the office, and remained in 
any reader can supply a photograph o D 
We regret the fact that letter-press an dily rne ol 
cannot help it. We shall go on SEM anwhile t from 
we have the photographs in hana. s divor?" "Y 
Mr, Arundale and Mr. Baillie-Weaver S^ sers secon S.A 
notices of their services. After MS 4—1915; Mio | 
the order is: Dr. L. Haden Guest, 1 jg—1921; 
1915—1916; Mr. H. Baillie- Weaver, 
Pole, 1921 till now.—ED.] 


; e hd Stud 
s Spinks Wo, male en 
TS d mo RE i 


—7 
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the ol 

s fort By ALICE E. ADAIR 

" Gent 

[s, Lett 

n PROEM 

p! 

il "| [ m | 

ut ident Presents a more interesting problem to the 
s mor of human history, at the moment, than Japan. 
Pe 0 à difficult to understand. She is the political 
d tn " twentieth century. Round other nations of the 
p. GP at « Mories of a past glorious and unforgotten, if 


H a à 
i tase OWY ; but these do not baffle our understanding. 


|*w yp. Pan, her future and her past stretch out to 
ich little can be predicated. No man knows 
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n JA | } 
her origin. None can foretell her destin Nul 


the shadow-land of dreams and conjecture, 
From all parts of the world, thousands di | ES 

i ; men a sa rest 

flock to her shores, twice every year, in autumn nd Wie 2° 

She lavishes upon them, with unstinting hand i 10 Spring ychieo 

flowering fields; her blossom-clad parks; is 5 JOY of he pn an 

autumn hills, clothed in gold and ctino NM of he E. 

tempests and of racing cataracts; the peace of NC o à 

quiet lakes; the unearthly beauty of snow-crowned i P 3 

and the unquenchable, mystic fires of solitary mountain m 

But the secret of her heart is safely kept. (ings, 

Her children, too—generous, smiling, reticent, austere: of th 

| guard well the sanctuary within, the while they showerüfowers | 

welcome upon all. The simple courtesy and never-talifstable - 

hospitality of their unsophisticated country-side ; the colgan, no 

gaiety and charm of city life; the refined distinction of tht conc] 

homes; the treasures of their art and the sane sweetnesfkucasiar 

| their religious tolerance, are freely given. But few cross fesence 

| threshold of their inner, spiritual life. ; mate fa 
Mists continually brood over Japan, veiling alike Mar", 

islands and her mountains and the ideals of her PA desi 

Hidden in the mists of time is her forthcoming, Hs othe 

path of her outgoing, hidden the well-springs of her ins | yan 


: accustom that T 
Lest Beauty, too suddenly revealed, blind A i a 


y. Both Tete iy 5 to th 
a el 


0 
| eyes, mists flow with the ink from the bus ith Ja 
: painters, Muffled, the music of another, oo ‘oundly Pa e 
the ear in the exquisite poetry of the No. pted, OF basin 
i t 
i 


the source of her spiritual life; its existence à 
ritage 0t 0° 


and—no less securely guarded her he 


Her FORTHCOMING 


"oi! 
UM a ONE 
e veil at least we may piero? n and 
e archæology, ethnology, P 
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ihe origin of Japan ? If something of her past is 
40 "e understanding of her immediate relationship 
E E ne world must arrive. 

p TES ogists discover the remains of two distinct cultures 
d traces of a third. The first is the culture of the 
+ ak pii people ; it belongs to the stone age, and its relics were 
Ower [aed in shell mounds, or buried in the ground. The 
| s the culture of the Yamato race, the immediate. 


M hol 


y of a ipn, an 


templ 
in paf bund either in caves or sepulchral chambers. Amongst 


wer ttginers of the dead” took in later times. The most 
er-laliftable thing about these images is that they have 
ie cian, not Mongolian, faces. This fact leads archeologists. 
tde conclusion that the Yamato were in some way allied to- 
sfducasian race. They accept as corroborative evidence the 
crossi sce of other articles among the remains, indicating am 
tale familiarity with the use of swords, armour and 
co In the tombs have been found arrow-heads of 
a design ang Swords of Persian and Chinese origin, as 
DE other relics of metal, stone and pottery. Some touch 
E Civilisation there must have been. We shall see 
ll ey Proves the truth of this supposition. 
i ry of Japanese ethnologists as to the ancestry 
j ae is that “a wave of emigration from 
u made, its way eastward and swept up the 
oer in the region of the Yellow River 
"Ha". These emigrants were an agricul- 
| maritime people, and did little towards populat- 
MN S of Japan. An earlier or later exodus from 
un a Southerly route, passed through India, and, 
of along the Southern seaboard, settled in the 


ina, From this place, by way of the chain of 
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BU 
timately 
Either of 


m the no 
and had peopled the . 


islands off the coast of the East of Asia, they ul 
to Korea and Japan. Earlier, however, thán 
a neolithic race—the Yemishi—had come m 
of Korea and the Amur valley, 
half of Japan. 

Chinese records prove that the Korean Peninsula yx gations 
one time composed of three kingdoms, and the "E à Mala 
portion of one of them was called Yoso. This Yoso js sug) £02 
to be the original of the present Yezo, the northern island Une emi 
Japan and the home of the Yemishi race. te Chin 

Ethnologists also believe in the close alliance and ingi them, 
course between Japan and Korea, and that the Yamato its of 
came from the latter place. A connection is then suppose tu Kore 
have been made between the emigrants from the south! Japa 
the colonists of the northern districts, via Manchuria, a type 
accounting for the similarities discernible between the leg peendan 
and civilisations of Yamato and Europe. There is evi igina 
show that the Greeks and Romans had a hazy knowl this c 
China, and vice versa, in the second century B.C., B cd i 
to commerce between them. so with Not hi " 

The Yamato had undoubtedly Que AM o 
China through Korea—exchange of ambassaco we o» 
and the Province of North and South Wo, s the Kil lng 
Chinese chronicles, is suggested as DN z eviden Mads t 
of Yamato set up in Kiushiu by Ninig® “ot ito” in OF thor, 
ihelclosesconmection with Korea is the ru no iron ins, By 
the ancient, two-edged swords; for oe e sword! they 
‘This argument is supported by the fac called gradi" : ang ' 
first great hero in Japanese history was Uds 
suki, Kara being the Japanese for Er Wado, $ 

Tie woni Yamato is a corzupuoP : y e Ch 
to the tribes on the west coast of Janan the Jae? 
original ideographs implied contempt; P 
cleverly substituted others, giving ins 


panin 
Wy 

n dropp 
jS : 

s Jh? 
E ai 
Duc jet 

fere V 


* 7 Z 
ae a Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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«Great Peace”. The name Yamato was after- 


| E altogether, and the Chinese rechristened these 
E. «Land of the Rising Sun”. Dutch traders in 
Orth P. century corrupted Fih pun into Japan. 
Northey pee 


, were six routes, historians are agreed, by which 
A could have come to Japan, either from Siberia, 
TEM or Polynesia; two of these routes were on 
E. d coast, two on the south, and two on the west. a 

Age eminent authority, Dr. Baelz, claims a common origin 
»(hinese, Koreans and Japanese. The differences bet- 
4 item, in his opinion, only indicate that there were sub- 
mato guts of the original race; and these he classifies as 
‘u-Korean type, Mongol proper, Malay and Ainu. The 


ifu type; and these are the people generally regarded as 
ve letestendants of the Yamato. The Ainu (Yemishi) he places. 
{original inhabitants of the islands. 

fi this connection, however, it is interesting to note that, 
obably#te of a common script and the close association of the 
Piles, Japanese and Chinese, their languages are radically 
1 Not (a Caplain Brinkley, who has written a standard work 
E pue history, points out that, on the other hand, the 
nio 4 of structure and inflection in the Japanese and 
a ees is so marked as to be practically identical. 
s that Japanese philologists find no affinity existing 
TU S d own language and that of the Malays, South Sea. 
"TL "m i, maus, or of the natives of Africa or America; 
B oo trace a distinct resemblance to the Manchu, 
te a Both languages. Some Japanese authorities 
CVM Ay that Latin, Greek and Samskrt are more 
ne Main B than are any of the European languages. 
pun €Y gives six different peoples as inhabitants 
|; 2 481 and his fellow Kami, the first and original 
immu and his followers, who reconquered 
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JAN ID 


. the islands; (3).the Yemishi, now called the f y F 
Kumaso; (5) the Sushen; (6) the Tsuchigin M 
adds that these were not necessarily gl © By es 


. of dift Heri, wi 
for instance, he believes that the Sushen hei 3 
Toy 


Island, who were regarded as demons by iy eed f 
inhabitants, were ancestors of the Manchus. Wes Ng a 
appeared in history and then disappeared, leaving no co q 
ene hundred years. Later, there are accounts of expe ction 
sent out against them, all attempts to trade with them ham Japa 
failed. They were finally quelled by a General Hii, ge com 
brought fifty of them as captives to the Imperial Court, fewinte 
The supposed original inhabitants—Ainu or Yemisi Captain 
were the “barbarians” with whom the Yamato invadersifat inha 
to reckon when they crossed over from Korea. Addre Ainu 1 
the leader of an expedition against them in A.D. LN earth 
Emperor Keiko described them as the most powerful d: His i 
Eastern savages. por 
: CIE di a | E 
: Ad aco qe REM When they receite m ar 
| forgot it, but if an injury was done to ey and carril kins, th; 
avenge it. They kept arrows in their top-kn jM 
| within their clothing. id p. 
It was found impossible to civilise T! E 
they remained until the seventh century: A branch poc, 
‘became a little more malleable; and one 
amenable to influence that a presen 
families of Korean and Sushen captives W? ea 
found a district. They do not, BEI UA 3 
i “embassies to China until A.D. 654, Su Empet J 
. woman, were taken to show to the M RU s wee 
. . The Kumaso, Captain Brinkley rs hey ? 
ants th: gi and his ae 
Wena: ;an 
, as rebels ; the Hay 


| Men and women lived together pr 


3 
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P ast. The original Hayato, with their leader, 


(m piis, it was at first assumed that they were in Japan 


l, he Yemishi, but later investigators claim that the 


Ladion of these caves indicates that they were the work of 
In Japanese soldiers. The “earth spiders” are supposed 
ie come from Saghalien, speaking Ainu and living in pits 


Hp winter. 


sp Ainu names, nor any tangible relics of any earlier race. 
Meath spiders," he concludes, were a lower caste of 
i His final conclusion, then, is that the Japanese nation 
pas our elements : Yemishi, Yamato, Kumaso (Hayato) and 
qn He adds that there is no evidence of the last-named 
{> ‘migrated in any considerable numbers; but, as 
i annalists were not much concerned with racial 


T's this cannot be definitely proved.. 


Mncerni ' e di E 
ting this Yemishi or Ainu race the following 


interest . 


" h Ver . 
n y grient times a race of people who dwelt in pits lived 
p t eter beneath o, so very tiny that ten of them could easily 
whey use pee burdock leaf. When they went to catch 
with © make boats by sewing the leaves together, and 
af th. ook. If a single herring was caught, it took 
Hole Whole. men of five boats, or ten sometimes, to drag it 
| Pn Crowds were required to kill it with their clubs 
es to say, these divine little men used even . 


Lr » Str 
urely these pit-dwellers were gods.’ 


J 
Danese writ 


isting er, Okakura Yoshisaburo, attributes 


Tacial types in Japan to a twofold wave of 


May an 
d d th i 
b. SS Folklore, by Batchelor 
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: : : | JANY | q 
Mongolian emigration: the first, of a de aN 


ing probably on the north coast of Hondo, mo lad 

and the second, of more refined stock, landing o ur M 

southern island. He finds support for this 

Japanese mythology, which includes two cycles 

at Idzumo in Hondo and the other at Kiushiu, 
Dr. Munro, another authority, says: 


s One Centri df ext 
China f 
Modern 
Judging from the Caucasian and often Semitic physic | tne 
seen in the aristocratic type of Japanese, the Yamato were maine S 
Caucasian, perhaps Iranian origin. These were the wart 7 
conquerors of Japan and afterwards the aristocracy, modified to «4 from 
extent by mingling with a Mongolian rank and file and ig much 
considerable addition of Ainu. E 
He remarks that a white skin was the ideal of f-the 
Yamato, as is proved by their ancient poetry. That ilgi and 
persists among Japanese up to the present day. je It 
` From the available data, and briefly, the condis eatory 
seems to be that the first inhabitants of Japan histor oj 
accepted were the Yemishi or Ainu, of whom j pue 
said that they “suggest a much closer affinity e the ki 
European than does any other of the types wo 
k th ulation of Japan”. There has Ws 
ME ee ft a trace upon Men ap 
admixture, so that even the Ainu have leit a 


i 

i 4 

; A eii. times, there "eg 
conquerors. Before these, in prehistoric times, ur 


! Jement, He} 

race called Hayato. Then there 1s the T Jens 3 à 
the Yamato, the strongest strain of all, eae The stl Rang b 
great waves of immigration are recognise igin does Mate the 

that the Yamato were of Korean-Manchu > since th of 

us much in our search for their Babe ie e 
of both Koreans and Manchus is equal En J we $ At 
appear in Chinese history first in 1125 m quereis 
dwellers and practically barbarians, unti jemons bit wk unk 
by the Chinese. They worshipped c ah T, igh Vap: 
ism supplanted the cruder form 5d of. | 
to have been a loose organisati 


F 


bu E 
i — 
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jmitive culture. They first appear in Chinese 
he tenth century. The tribute they paid to China 
u^ f stone arrow-heads, hawks and gold. They also 
ape E civilisation to the Chinese, and profited thereby to 
MM as to conquer later their conquerors, and to 
qe E some generations wisely and well. 

s geologists are agreed that Japan was once part of 
confirming the teachings of Theosophy, to 


iet)! 
"T 


gntinent, 
ji we shall now turn. 

fim Mr. Scott Elliott’s investigations in Lost Atlantis, we 
(mih interesting matter for speculation. About 800,000 
sago, Japan was a part of the continent—not a number of 
the most northern part of which was Saghalien ; 
lau and Siberia and the greater part of Europe were under 
sa It is important to note that Manchuria was part of 
sonclifietitory above water. On the eastern coast there was 


m i nte of the Atlantean civilisation. It will be observed 
with Fhe Karmic link between America and Japan is of very 
hat Sending. The heart of Atlantis was in what is now the 
jeen Tie Ücean, but the greater part of North America had 


S of the globe 600,000 years later was again 
t Jena anged; but we are only concerned with what 

Nand n the case of Japan. It was still joined to the 
tthe Be big portion to the south-east had sunk—its 
in onin Islands. Siberia and Russia had appeared 
LT © western part of the mainland had sunk. A 
| Sea covered Mongolia, with a large island in its 
m » time overland traffic from Japan to India by 
dut 2 ute would have been easy. 
F Japar 0 years ago. an inland sea, arising, began to 
U into an the continent; and this small sea gradually 

* present Sea of Japan, with Korea projecting 
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from the mainland. Still another catastrophe 
part of the large island left above water w a 
including what we now call Saghalien and J, 
After this date, 9564 B.C., minor changes split m 
up into the four islands as we know them— 2 

À ; ; 5 , 0, H 
Shikoku and Kiushiu. A chain of islands formeg A "i a 
link between Yezo and Siberia. nner E. » 

These dates, extending over hundreds of thousands Of yey jumpire- 
leave the Theosophist less scornful of the chronology of 
Japanese annalists who write of a million years, than m. 
scientists have been. 

Turning now to the races of people that inhabited iMd" 
lands, we find from various Theosophical books—7le Si 
Doctrine, The Pedigree of Man, Man: Whence, Hate 
Whither, as well as Lost’ Atlantis—many illuminating if 
ments, which may be summed up as follows. The Japan 
and the coastal Chinese were a mixture of Mongolian: 
Aryo-Semitic blood; and the Mongols were bred from Tuan 
stock, the Turanian being the fourth sub-race of the Atlan, 
Root Race. 

In his First Principles of Theosophy: 
writes : 


arge islan 


Mr. Jinarid : 


hard 
Two races, the Japanese and the Malays, Bes 
special one of its [Atlantean] sub-races, TE itis 4 
of two or more. With the Japanese esper as a fina 
were a last ebullition of the whole Root id j 
the energies of the race began to Su seventh 5 
many qualities that differentiate them from ti 
Chinese. 


fin 
nian ancestors: UM 


Going back to their Tura ing in out-0" 
cott 


us, “were turbulent, lawl 
colonists from their earliest days and i ould be 
to lands in the East of Atlantis - 
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china. They developed a kind of feudal system, 
pm í a clan being supreme in his own territory; they 
pet E political and social experiments, among them an 
Eo towards State care of children. 
D 


fp also tells us : 

Turanians worshipped elementals and practised sorcery. 
plood-sacrifices which gave vitality and persistence to 
like creatures. 


Nec fhe 
sale 
sampire- 


Of ye mpare this with what has been noted previously of 


jn practices. . 

Wl it is said that in its earlier history the Turanian 
lags a race of giants, very turbulent and unruly—the 
daas of Indian story—and that they caused the early 
i to suffer greatly, even at late stages of their evolution. 
i the Mongolian descendants of these troublesome 
flit. Scott Elliott says they were an improvement on 
Forefathers, and adds: 


y Turat This Tace was born on the wide steppes of Eastern Siberia 
[j| wore than 100,000 years ago. They were isolated from 


Ed their environment was such as to cause them to become 
hs people. More psychic and more religious than the 
the form of government towards which they 
a suzerain in the background, who would be 
titorial ruler and as chief High Priest. 
dyb, | not difficult to trace a connection between this last 
M the form of government which has always 
Ed n But what is still more interesting is the 
E. ference of attitude towards their Emperors in 
‘ited th and in the Japanese. The Mongolian gradually 
E uranian race over the greater part of Asia. 
"Ts - ly, in his Atlantis, writes of “the palmy days 
| as "When there was extensive commerce 
the) [iin the Black Sea. In his opinion the Chinese 
T from the direction of the Mediterranean and 
0 only reached the Pacific coast within the 


ed required 
"boh as terr 
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Of the rich heritage of the Chinese fro 
H. P. Blavatsky writes in The Secret Doa I 


It is. from the Fourth Race that th R 
knowledge of the “bundle of wonderful td ds i 
Māyāsabha, mentioned in the Mahabharata, the e Sabh 
the Pandavas. It is from them that they learnt ee Mavi iss 
vidya, the knowledge of flying in air-vehicles, a M is, i be | 
great arts of meteorography and meteorology. It is fro erefore gg! 
that the Aryans inherited their most valuable science them a jen able 
virtues of precious and other stones, of chemistry or ak the bi E. 
of mineralogy, geology, physics and astronomy. er alc? 


f Races. 
Next in importance to this Atlantean heredity i cat chi 
mixture of Aryan blood with the Mongolian. This is amint Ut 
of very great significance, as it must link the fate of gimdows 
Chinese and the Japanese with the great Fifth Root Rauh 
and gives, perhaps, the explanation of Japan's positin 


modern politics. E 
In Man it is stated that in 45,000 s.c. the Aryani 
Stock was at its zenith. Its imperial rule extended ovet 
whole of East and Central Asia, from Tibet to the coast, 
| from Manchuria to Siam. Its influence was felt e 
confines of Japan and Australia, as traces of its i 
| prove in the Ainus of Japan and the Bushmen 9 Ol 


an one infusion 0: i. 
ed in the Yemishi 0f 


; There was evidently more th 
: in the Japanese; the first is trac - are? 
and probably from the Root Stock; the later Ke 
the second sub-race, the Aryo-Semitic, zi ace rele 
Manchu-Korean (progenitors of the Yamato) * 
by modern investigators. 

. . The Empire of the Aryan Ro 


ot Stock gradually f | 
it—the Aryo- Sen 

d when } 
olian race 


 emigrations were sent oui from 
as founded about 49,000 B.c.—a® 
about 2200 B.C., the Mong 
sweeping over Asia : 
"The islands and outer 
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of decay some of the later invasions referred to in 
m M occurred. Through this infusion of Aryan 
d japanese are related to the Tibetans, Hungarians, 
bi Esquimaux, as well as to the Chinese, Koreans 


i f he Ancient Wisdom reveals not only all that science 
able to discover, but more. It shows us the Japanese 
san Atlanto- -Aryan product, linking together two great 
s It bears testimony that there are no breaks in 
yu chain of evolution; that brotherhood is in no way 
Amt upon colour ; and that even racial barriers are 


Alice E. Adair 


(To be continued) 
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A NATION AND ITS RIGHTS piion | 

sean Br 

By E: B. Yeomans - faving 

national 

NDER this title The Manchester Guardian, in it "E 
issue of August 4, 1922, publishes a remarkable qi i5 ! 

by Norman Angell, the well-known author of The of! life. 
Illusion. The article really consists of reflections on the'ften® í 
More War” movement, which has aroused so much iu^ 4 m 
and such hearty response in most countries, both alli fe as € 
former enemy. ie te th 
Mr. Norman Angell, however, is not blinded by (msider 
display of enthusiasm. He looks beyond the poet 
the crowd, deep down to the bedrock facts of the case. fly 


aber of 
Says: 


c wo More lit ugg 
The vast majority of those to-day shouting oo Tow 
would tell you, if pushed to it, that they SM stop ola. 
except to right wrong, to resist wicked aggression | h side ni] ° th 
But always, in every great war, however O are psit tha 
it to believe it of the other, the mass of bath n proof is HIR o 
convinced they fight for those things. An aie for their cony ti 
gladness with which thousands on each side sands for i, i of 
Men do not die gladly and heroically n ct it may be. W dence 
believe to be wrong, however wrong 1n ta: proo that v ani i 
history in France, in Poland, in lreland, at something” J" the 
victions passionately held to be right are J^ Vers 
Germans. ell’s article Jal oe 
But the real value of Mr. Norman = * abject © it 
his conception of the nation as an entity, This sel 
e 


EE tity. 
moral laws as any other individual ent” 


tion. 
agrees with the natural order of oem e 


a D .* an 
Steps in history as regards ourselves: 


angri Collection, Haridwa sagi 3 
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a in less developed races. First, family warring 
jy for supremacy, then the merging of families 
| villa£es; ; th t ] : . 
js. into nations—the struggle for supremacy carried 
I, y broader and broader platform, each change of base a 
fain of the fact that only by the interdependence of its 
m group-life exist. j 

iwing gone so far in evolution, are we to stop ? Does 
tional group stand for the last word in advance ? Surely 
It is a stage, a necessary and inevitable stage, and must, 
duns is to be avoided, submit to the immutable law govern- 


The ofil life. What is this law? It is, briefly, the inter- 


fa as an isolated unit. It is when a unit considers itself 
nated that trouble begins. 
(sider an atom, the smallest unit of which we have 
1 ception, Science tells us that this atom, this in- 
) a EN division of matter, consists of a centre and 
p e Is it conceivable that there should 
! What or Supremacy among these elements of an 
du would be the result pi d 
at larger unit we call the human body. Do we 
ts health and efficiency, nay, its very existence, 
li o odd ge working of each separate part for 
I ce, and ae 1 Let one organ—any organ—assert its 
td the E result is disaster. ; s 
Ji Very peeve analy the same—law holds good in 
Tid Or M red large or small, social or political, or even 
à tig, Political. None may escape the Law. 
: ‘SM, as understood to-day, sets this law at 
f Ve are ae working out its own destruction. E d 
' Preter oundly illogical, The most rabid national- 
nd that any nation can exist independently 


i On the 


* 
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of the others. International commerce alone g; r 
such an absurd supposition. What — A the eg 
the war: by the partial isolation of some countries a dug in 
were sick unto death because international e he nat T 
disturbed. Were? Shall we not rather say « a m 

Listen again to Mr. Angell: 


of a general atmosp 
society unworkable. 
Again he says : 

As we are a peaceful and non-aggressive aie: 
supremacy. hurt anyone, does it deprive them DOM 
Yes, it does. It refuses to them what we are Cea P 
security through preponderant strength. E i that Po 
asking us to accept permanently a position hat in the evento lle rea] 
would be so much stronger than- we are, tha ould be cook! whet 
agreement (and all arming predicates that) we a party. sitet to s 
to accept its judgment in the case to which it "m demand vf 
ihing were asked of us, we should say truly iar if we coul 
the very first condition of justice, and we sh , 
to the last. Then why do we ask it of Others: q that the ‘Trea 

By this time most people are convince M 
Versailes was a bad treaty. 
by its results. In what does 1ts badness a 

The demand that we shall be judge i which Du f 
aggrieved party shall assess the readily Oot otal 
victim, is a principle whicl rties Wi cation ^d 
savagery when we are dealing WS general app aridi 
recognise it as a denial of justice. ent of IMP : 
tethod would deprive law of its elem . 
guarantees of fairness. of tionalist 

Yet such is the moral alone insisted: # e 
precisely this method upon whic 


The. pr 
people, does f^ in the 
jug to th 
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op i luded. It i ; : 
"^. dament Was exc was with a quite genuine 
| mt we demanded that the party who was to benefit by 


ds 
mt should dictate the degree of punishment. Was ita 


fee 


f 


P. separations to civilian damage, as to the extent of that 
im Then Sane : : 
d, but no war-criminals of the victors should be tried! 


Jm, as Mr. Angell emphasises, is not a question of the 
is or demerits of terms, or of-parties involved. . It is a 
Won of principle. In disputes between parties within the 
dj: we do not admit that the aggrieved party shall be judge 
onlymgsown case. The fact that a man has a personal interest in 
“ebars him from serving on the jury. In national matters 
mply the opposite principle. 


The principle which we apply to seventy million civilised 


, f im the international relation is one we should not dream of 


eir fto the worst criminals within the national frontiers. 


uus behind the slogan of “No More War," the real 
td to sub; we are for peace as against war, is this: Axe we 
Jie. m: ect that mystic entity, the nation, to.the same risks 
' Misjudgment, temporary oppression, which the individual 


r Nom 
an : Ad z 
Y? takes when he or she becomes a unit in an organised 


E. B. Yeomans 
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TWO SCROLLS 


To a Theosophist on her birthday.. 


A ROLL of honour—open to out sig 
The names of all the warriors 
Whose deeds the pages of the 


Whose ancient glories shed a hallowed light 


Even to the present, a pageantry 0 
Extending through the centur 


Upon the pallid parchment we unfold . 


With reverence, with wonder, wit 


And by its side another record see, 
Of gentler lustre, radiance mo 


Wherein are writ in immortality 
The deeds of these dear wom 
Who suffered that their sisters ™! 
Whose selflessness the blin 


ded world cà 


ht 
of old 
past have toli, 


f might 
ies ; writ in gold 


h delight. 


re sublime, 


en of our time 


tbe free , 
gh ]led c 


p. L CM 


" 
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MYSTICISM :' 


OR ; 
GOD MANIFESTING AS WILL 


By ANNIE BESANT, D.L. 


prom the unreal lead us to the Real. 
PE darkness lead us to Ligbt. 
n z m death lead us to Immortality. 
Vy y. fri is : : 
{' the A is the real subject of this opening talk 
Iu tha Mavidyashrama. You may remember the 
qua goes out from the Kathopanishad : “ Arise! . 
i 1935, Six a rj & 


| 


dd 5 : 
fesses, inaugurating the Brahmavidyashrama, Adyar, on 


b. 
T 


0. 


d 
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Awake! Seek the Great Teachers, and athe 
is hard to travel, verily narrow as the edge of p i 

Now, what is really meant by the i 
* Mysticism "^? It is the “ Yoga" of the Eas 
Yoga proclaims the Union; the word Mysticism i 
perhaps, the way to the Union than the fact Of the Ul: 
itself. What it really means is that the Atma in ual 
- fragment of Divinity) is seeking consciously to be one fl 
' the Universal, “the One without a second ”, Wherever sas 
find anyone who is trying to walk along the narrow an 
way, he.is seeking a path shorter, more strenuous, up 
arduous, than the ordinary path of evolution; he is not sedi 


Stern Word 
he Woq fi ; 
lies mg 


the Light, and Immortality. And it is written : “ Whenpiadiism 
the bonds of the heart are broken, then man becomes ima Great | 
tal.’ In truth, he realises more than his immortaliy details 
realises his Eternity. For it is written in an ancient Hetobing -of | 


book: “God created man to be immortal, and made himi hiy " 
: : The word “ immu with. sc 
ime, TheWfbe.a | 


that Wes that 


part of that who is the One. Mysticism 
for that One; Yoga means the union 
both are the Path, and the Path Uosnighads W“ dso 
There is a fine definition in one of the Upa i 

said that “ the One, the only One, athe (€ | 
from Himself Shakti (Power or FOW owed” Pw al 
distinctions. Into Him the universe Mosi 
Ishvara, the Lord of a universe; He 1s eligions P 
... We find this as the goal of E: in one reat €. d 
of searching after God. But there 


hary sense of the word. : difference? 
while the religions are marked DY 


x 
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[| ysti 
„isone and the same, no matter to what outer Faith. 
j 


st ong," no matter in what outer religion he may find 


d j hel 
E este fragment with the One from whom it 
P whom it is ever inseparate. To be a Mystic means 
; side from the ordinary path of evolution, and to climb 
i upwards, AW were, to the mountain-peak whereon 
m of the Lord abides. And so, wherever we find 
s they are treading the same path; wherever we find. 
J| they are seeking the same goal; and wherever we find 
hey are using the same methods; for the Path is one, 


indiism, and in other writings of the Illuminated Rshis, 
imeat Teachers of mankind. + They have laid down 
tality details, many conditions, which: are necessary for the 
at Ei go the Path. And the conditions are hard: it is 
hiniitly useless to try to minimise them, or to cover them 
mih soft words, or sentimental feelings. The man who. 
The wl be a Mystic is, as it were, challenging external nature ; 
hat WB tat he will do in a brief space of lives that for which 
he se D Yeats are allowed to the mass of the children of 

li 1 difficulties cannot be realised till the person begins 
Pee Path. Their greatness, their severity, is always. 
i by the aspirant. He is eager to advance, and he 
?W the perils of the way that he is challenging ; 
Warning of aspirants, these conditions that I 
to are laid down, so that people may realise 


j at they desire to do. the immensity of the effort, 
(i Fes ities i 
E 


enotin k 
tes it ` for 
He F us all 


Walitie that are required, before the Goal is reached. 
1 nor * ate the same wherever the Mystic may be 


& m © ancient and the modern peoples. They do 
ki," 2° Dart of that Eternity of which the 
8 to realise himself as part, and so necessarily 
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point for the goal is the Unity, the union of the. 


^ E te 
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they will not change. You may. look upon Myst 


will, as evolution crushed into the palm E Simi i 
estimate then something of what has tobe i d 1 pn 
who would try to achieve. by the ook 


In the Sütras of Patanjali, there are five Rin NEN. 
which are preparatory to Yoga. Only in the last of them 1 a 
the practice of Yoga; and they are the natural stages a E. 
which every human ego develops, through Which ‘he m ( is 0 
pass before he can even begin to think of becoming a Myy | at e\ 
The first of them is the childhood of the ego, which Patai Wher 
compares to a butterfly, fluttering about from one flower Vili sa] 
another, seeking honey everywhere, attracted by the beafiynd ir 
of the blossoms, with nothing stable, or steadfast or concentitsry fo 
ed about it. Such a one, he says, is not fit for Yoga. Mis prec 
butterfly stage is a natural state. There is no harm in ihffhen th 
wrong in it, nothing to be ashamed of in it. You do not te ‘tom h 
a child because it likes to play, because it runs on. int 
toy, because it has developed no steadfastness of Wb hier 
strenuous thinking. But the child is not fit for ua a 

The next stage Patafijali calls the stage dí yout l , hims 
is confused, carried away by great-surges of feeling, €^] 
tic for one ideal to-day, for another to-morro 
blur the thinking faculty, because they c9 up 
because they give rise to prejudices, to bias, i: m 
is not clear and impartial That youth, says ©" j 
fit for Yoga. ; - i 

The next stage is that in which t : 
and is possessed by one dominant idea; 
Bold of kim, and drives him, controls him 
as it were, to come in. H 
will not consider what we galla 
matter, is held in the grip of an idea up val yi 
people who are held in that way: ^^. 
. them depends on the truth.or falsehoo 


AE ic må 

he individual $ 
one idea ™ 

alio 


(i hoe 7 7] 
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iş held by one dominant idea which is false. 
ersuade him out of it. He is in a grip that he can- 
nd it is based on a false thought. There is the 

"idea, which makes a hero or a martyr. You cannot 
m them nor.argue with them. They throw every- 
a You may plead with them about public Opinion, 


giat 


il Where the fixed idea that dominates is true, then, 
jl says, that man is coming near to Yoga. There 
lu in him qualities that you can see at once are 
ey for great achievement; strength of will above all, 
is predominantly required for the Mystic Path. 


nottiin his ideas, and chooses among them which he will 
ray In the first three, you have the man living on the 
E wil bwer planes of life—the physical, astral and lower 
; 3 M he passes on to the higher plane, the plane of 
am im and he knows he is not his thoughts; he 

J 5 not his emotions; he knows he is not his body; 


e end sta 1 
n Sal. ~ 
; ds, sometimes it is said, as a spectator, and out of 


the Mun ; 
m [ene roads before him he chooses the one road 
ajal Nh i 1s the right, the highest. He now possesses the 


k ur Possessed by it. He has chosen it; it bas not 
j nits grip. . That man, says Patanjali, is fit for 
Uthe hit ] 

di h stage he begins the practice of Yoga, conscious 
Y» by that which he has made of his own nature 


if, se Pu 
Lit Preliminary Stages. He is fit for Yoga, and he 
e H Practise it. 


atanial; 
Wa E has arranged the stages of development 
; a 1S very easy to remember, and very signi- 
“ads have put the same thing in other ways. 
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Not in that precise way, which you may call the ; 
of Yoga, but rather in hints and Suggestions thrown, 
those who are ready for them will gradually wt | 
Looking at these, we find some things which a 4 
man from treading the Mystic Path. For itis wit n" 
not by learning, nor by understanding, nor by many-bran jine | 
science, can a man reach.the Supreme, or find the Atma yj plion 
in him, And it is written that the knowledge of the gh Pir 
not gained by the Vedas, nor by science, nor by under M. Jus 
ing, nor by devotion, nor even by knowledge unwedd Babn 
devotion; but these are the qualities by which man geak C 
approach the Supreme. sim ol 
Then there is traced out the Path on each plane. O tuvidly 
physical plane, temperance in all things, as Shri Khi BY 
it down, and as the Lord Buddha laid it down ; the jM 
: » v z- Kp e a [aes 
Path: “Not too much sleep, said Shri Krshna, n r E 
little ; not too much food, nor too little; not the vy li m. 
nor the path of tormenting the body ; P BI m 
; : n m 
temperance in which dispassion is gaine d TA 
| sant is not repelled when it 1s present, no Wealth or w lt unde 
is absent. Either is accepted as it comes. vee a tts 
palace or cottage—all these things are ne in Yosef this 
; physical plane dispassion is needed for suce the emotion tout 
| Then we are taught we must d ind; fou 
thirdly we must conquer the a «go who? Ph th 
is said that when that is achieved, in the pani the ș 
from desire and without grief, pes 
the senses the majesty of the ge to reali? " 
Looking at it thus, we s ‘his Path 0 E 
one before we actually trea "ne a lei 
ticism. We must learn the : 
e all on what is somet 


3 


ii 
à H p. 
ani 
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» ; Wes [ may remind you that in the Roman Catholic 
gh it is not pressed on the attention of the 
Roman Catholic—this Path is also sketched out as 
p ind in a remarkable book, called 7he Graces of 
Byer you find the discipline which is to be followed, 
m like that which we have here; and that Path of 
T ion for Yoga, that I have just alluded to, is called the 
1 í Purification, or Purgation, in the Roman Catholic 
«|i Just as the goal in Yoga is Union with the Universal 
weil Brahman Himself, so in the Roman Catholic Church 
man geak of the final success in the very strong word, the 
sion of Man. Man is made God. As a great saint 
‘vividly: * Become what you are." 
Ju so in your study of Mysticism, when you take it up 
iit would be well to be on the look out for these vari- 


iy be the Prophet who is the Founder, whoever may be 
tor ite her of any special creed. Looking at it in this way, you 
or p à understand that all those higher qualities which man 
and 0l po and unfold in his evolution, have to be deve- 
n ey in order that it may be trodden with safety 
be fou x Serious set-backs. We are told that the Self 
l a by a man without strength—a profound truth. 
ngth of concentration, the strength of devotion, 
M intellect. Every needed quality must be deve- 
X is of strength. This Path is not for the 
hat Strength, one who sets himself to tread the 
ath finds that intellect is needed on the way ; 
that beyond a certain stage intellect sinks 
Can carry us no further. Similarly with 
d as it may be, that by itself cannot carry us 


^ | "ien 
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to the Supreme ; but it is also said that in 
who is perfectly devoted, wisdom springs up in E 
for no great faculty of the Self can develop n 
others along with it, since all have to be Blend ie 
we speak of the Three Paths to Union—the a n , 
Wisdom; the Path of Ichchha, Will; the m ca i 
Activity—yet they all join into one at the SM E í 
all summed up in that junction by the one word“ «d 
All the faculties of intellect have to be raised into Pure mm 


the hear A 


of im Aa 


Good activity and, evil activity alike bind us to the world; vgitophic 
different in their result on character; very different in ence 0 
direction that they give to evolution ; but still a binding st, A 
bringing us back over and over again, binding us fast to hd on 
ever-whirling wheel of life. And there is only eb x 
which those bonds, so exquisitely termed " the ae ? whic 
heart,” are broken, and that is by sacrifice, 1n AW M" 
action is seen as done by the One Doer, and the SMP stadu 
separateness is lost in that very activit 
emphasised in the lower life of man. 

Now what I have been saying tS 
Mysticism, which comes out in many ae 
some obscure and some cleat; which pen 
ages of the world, whenever and uen 
after Union with the Supreme. It is We jci 
that you study these various eX 
you will find as you follow its 
of the world, and the various cen 
find the Mystic, the Yogi, in every 
high-born or. low-born, prince oF 


pressions 9 varo 
nisto A 
turies dh 
tur to iC 
grade of life ! 
aves! 

ut 

peasan» j 
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Fo the same spirit and walking along the razor path 
p goal. Some Teacher is ever near him, guiding 
p oid evolution; tempering to his strength, as it 
P. evifficultie and obstacles that have to be overcome. 
im yit really alone, akonei seeming to be the loneliest 
i " a never really deserted, for, as sau a Hebrew Prophet : 
dMameith are the everlasting arms. 


+ is true that the Yogi has to face darkness as well 


("2 
i 


re Real et : 
even ifie splendour of that brilliance, which his eyes are not 


ant niied to gaze into undazzled. Every one who treads that 
“ll, Kip inows what is called “the night of the Soul". It seems 


andes that that is laid more stress upon in the West than - 


s nottiie East; that there are more rapid alternations of a 
orli;wphie character, more ecstasy and more agony, in the 
ent infence of the great Mystics of the West than in those of 


i i on the whole, in the West the body has been too 
one Wi dsregarded., There is a profound difference in the 
nds" which the body is regarded in the East and in the 
hich ef: In the East it is looked on as embodying the Atma, 
je sem Fadvally purified, refined, rendered delicate and subtle, 
it may be the vehicle of the Spirit. It is not 
a in those forms of Yoga which come under 
expres uM of which Shri Krshna speaks when He 
out 3 Who i s are some whose tapas (austerity) is. 
we m i orture the body and “ Me, seated in the body ". 


aste TM si errant forms of Yoga, the discipline applied 
is IM the East has been that temperate kind of 
_ and as though to emphasise that, the Lord 


etf [Su Une on the ground, and was revived by the 
1 Him by a peasant girl. After that, He gave 
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me es 

up the torture of the body, and was cone i 
as a failure by the ascetics who surrounded Hen b p P 
We are always inclined to run to extreme, | MON 


e D " T 

easier to be extreme than to tread steadfastly the d Ml p 
and I think it is largely because of that, that we ON ji i 
one side such great raptures of devotion, and on the m i, 
such terrible blackness of the sense of desertion, I ud 4 i 
in its reality as one of the great’ experiences that aD ne 
Mystic has to pass through— what is called the Cruci hem 
of the Christ, when the darkness comes down for three hol, the 
and through the darkness rings out the anguished cry ole, for 
Christ on the Cross: “My God! my God! why hast Thi team i 
forsaken me?" It did not last; it could not last But dbting L 
sometimes thinks. that the shadow of that apparent terribeling it 
desertion has left a shade over Christendom, so that evel goal a 
final word, showing that there was no desertion : “Fa ‘with 
into Thy hands I commend my Spirit,” has not seen i E 
availed to remind the saint that, as the Son of Man is beo tation, 
the Son of God, for a moment he may lose the E p 
touch with the God within, and with that, of Po uhr c 
with the God without. That is an experience ET e 
reaches of the Path, where everythiné pape o4 
: an e Tt lve 

that there.is a Self; and the disciple p "m te net 
stands, refusing to move lest he shoul T adis 1 
knowing in his. deepest nature that ee without Et tin 

. of Maya to delude him, to take e. Jet alone Peay ! 
he could not live in or out of a y Aer to be T. 2 
ernal. That is an experience us Pr “fl aT. 
y, in order that a man may a iege ere p 
It comes out in a beautiful p -ag and aP 
r, fighting alone amid a host © 
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a ahs, from time to time, in the legends and myths 
p Eus to us, which are very much truer than what 
bos i history ; for the myth is the experience of the inner 
| i history is only the Maya of external events. 

ds] jl then, to carry through your studies this Light of 
„the Divine Wisdom, which we find most fully, 


a by careful study of the great*Upanishads. When you 


ikam of a dreamer, but the vision of one who was ap- 
But ting Liberation. You may see it in Plato’s Republic, dis- 


i al at which he aims, the perfect Society. You may 
1! with more difficulty in Jacob Boehme, the cobbler—and 


Pétion, veiling his wisdom in the most abstruse formulae 
i, 3 2 . 
[itiology ; using alchemy and astrology as ways in 
Wl . c 5 x 

ühe can veil his meaning, because of the persecution to 


{. on the great Mystic Path. Then you will find the 
' aes with their exquisite gleams of vision from 
| tie > the Mystics of the Church of Rome, like 
TS, bs : John of the Cross, like Molinos, the Spanish 
M. ng down, perhaps, to the Quietist School in 
adame Guyon, groping after the true Mysticism. 
dd un all and learn from them all, for much is to 
{u ve the different angles of vision from which they 
A "t. at the world. Cultivate the spirit of the pupil 
“hich x. Studying, does not challenge the statements 

5 Searching for the truth which they contain. 
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the water of knowledge may from you perhaps receive a 
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To find truth in any writer, you must try " 
rather than his words, and that needs UM Ouch h; 
analysis; try to develop that sympathy w 

which will bring you into touch with the one nd 
you realise what he is striving to express, Honea mi 
may be failing in expression. And if in thi; um 
follow the deeper thought, the higher knowledge ; it 
within you bids you strive, even though it may be long he 
you can expect to attain; then despise nothing, because 
seems little, that may help you; and remember that yoy 
yourself most when you are helping others. Give free 
any knowledge which you gain, so that any soul thirsiy 


Pathy Mor | 


much 


—— 


= 


or two, for the drop that you give to another becomes inj 
a springing well of the Lite which is behind the veil. | 
Do not fear the darkness. Many have gone through i 
fore you. Do not fear that it hides anything that can D" P i 
you who are eternal although embodied in flesh. Te P 
you are seeking is not knowledge of the outer, but M ! 
of the inner, to realise your own Self as one with the A p 
Life. That is the crown of Yoga. In the m E Bie 
remember the Light. In the moments Wo. " a 
blinding you, remember the Real. Andit r w 
you can cling to the Real; if through the dat "ol " 
lose faith that the Light is there; then 3 mort 
Teacher who will guide you from e can 
you shall now, with a conviction that no in he | 
nothing can alter, that God has made you i 
own Eternity. 


The star 
aed, T, x: 
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By G. E. SUTCLIFFE 

(Continued from p. 272) 


VIII. THE MUNDANE EGG 


inj lle stars surround the whole earth, as a shell does the egg.—/sis 
led, 1, xxvi. 


reals to be of cosmo-centric importance to Western science, 
Unite nevertheless, may be of little interest outside our 
| mome pus universe; and, as the interpretation of phenomena 
un sllisis ang by Western science differs largely because, 
MN. a hand, the phenomena are regarded as geocentric, 
bs * other as cosmo-centric, it may be well here to 
1 d Xa few of the more important cases. 
n à ‘ow well known that the number of sunspots varies 
B Increasing to a maximum, then decreas- 
P years ie 1n a cycle having an average period ot about 
AT Neg i orresponding to this, there is a variation of 
“trestrial magnetism. This sunspot variation 1s 
Te | €stern science as common to the solar system, 
l eninge Stars of the cosmos. But these sunspots are 
1,° arth A the chromosphere, which is only seen 
1 ' and not from the other planets. There may 
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be spots in parts of the corona which are Seen fr 
but not from the earth, and the periodicity am s 


: d law 
may be different in the two cases. Thus sun 


us, may be a purely geocentric phenomenon an 
3 
centric as generally supposed. 


à ing 
Variati js 


d not Qul i wi 


108. To take another illustration, on February pif 
1901, a new star blazed forth in the constellation Persen bid sp! 
that within three days its light increased 10,000-fold? x ye high 
below an eleventh magnitude star to a little brighter thaniflpso tri 
first magnitude star Capella, and about the third brightest gfe syst 
in the heavens. By June 25th, 1901, or four months after alon 


" 


stellar systems, or only by those in oux geocentric univers 
In other words, was it a cosmic event, or was it only a tern i I 
trial event? Western science will reply emphatically that ikter of p 
event was cosmic, although this reply involves D other 
difficulties which so far cannot be surmounted. For "d tal ma 
how can a body, larger end hotter than our nd E 
dissipated in a few months. According to Lor 4 ool M 
reguire at least 10,000,000 years for our own sun "ste! Ji 
how then can the heat of a larger a 
short a period? There is at present no 
of new star phenomena on the princip 


dd 
satisfactory explant 
les of mo ern 


109. If, however, the event is me tween OU T. 
merely a change in the relationship be ts fe , diff 
the star, a satisfactory explanation presen a » 
Our earth sends out lines of force pu E | 
in the surrounding stars. Some stars 4° 


à The Stars, Newcome, p. 139. 
? History of Astronomy, Clerke, P. 399. 
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some by few, and others by none at all. These 
"m b. vary from time to time, according to the motions 
i o: of stellar systems. If the linkages increase 
p ill become brighter; if the linkages decrease, the 
E less. lf a star, previously disconnected 


M. to the passage of an sleet spark between 
ersen, a spheres. This would constitute a small disturbance 
or ingie higher regions of the atmosphere of the star, a distur- 
' thane so trifling as to be scarcely perceptible to the inhabitants 
htestaie system; but, as the whole of the effect would be trans- 
salle along the terrestrial lines of force, it would be seen by 
stor; a temporary blazing up of the star to ten thousandtold 
wmal brilliancy. Thus the geocentric effect would be 
ts ofalimous, and the cosmic effect infinitesimal. 


1!. If we regard the system of visible stars as the 
fol points of contact which our geocentric universe makes 
OP other universes, and with the cosmos in general, then 
lhl mass of the visible stars may, perhaps, have a definite 
"hp to some fundamental property of our earth. The 
in of stars in our Galaxy, according to Eddington’s 
ool A Ties between 770 millions and 1,800 millions. Taking 
p of these, we have, for the number of stars in our 


ve its bf 


Wr 
i Mx 1800) millions — 1,235,000,000 (22) 


B estimates that on the average 30 of the stars 
lat ay equal to 10 times the mass of the sun, so that 
“tages one-third the mass of our sun. The sun's 
mmmes js J: 97 x 1033; hence, taking one-third of 
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d. c " 
this, and multiplying by the number of E NUR 


(22), we have, for the mass of matter in ou; Wu 


| ord, 


» ag lv "i 


81:1 x 104 grammes " 3 

(y pna 

i sails 

We are told in The Secret Doctrine (I 208), tua dws 
!o oh What Ie 


interval between one Night of Brahma ang the ae iby om 
311,040,000,000,000, years, and that half of this id E 
pired in the present Mahámanvantara (p. 393), The d 

which terminates this period is called Prakrtika, because if 


protyle. The matter of our physical plane has, therefore, if: 
a life of 155,520,000,000,000 years, during the current Maj 
manvantara. Now in para. 70 it is shewn that the exp syster 


generates its own mass every year, so that in half a kalpail, and 
dement 


/ mass generated will be 


ndi 
On comparing this with the total mass of matr hey a 
n that it is of the same one ts o 
ta to measute p 


y might be emp ts 


siderial system, it will be see 
magnitude; and, if we had accurate da 
masses correctly, it is possible that the 
equal. 


«tig jS man 
111. According to occult teaching VET in de] 
@adiif the usual dimensions. of an electi? te asi 
static units, be analysed into length and P 
para. 80, they will be found to be the w the "Ts 
sions of a mass. We will therefore bs 
electrostatic charge, and compare if E accep 
Galaxy as given by (23). According '0 | 


 $.D,, 1, 136. 
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ositive charge, on an element, or the charge 

us, is the atomic number multiplied by the 
harge. This electronic charge is given in (5), 
he atomic numbers of the elements are given in 
ı Physical Tables (409) for all the elements. 
hese data, We find that the electrostatic charge on the 
«Li iron is 134,780,000,000,000 times its mass, so that, 
earth were composed of iron, its charge would be 
f Jf) which is very close to the mass of the Galaxy as 
iby (23). If we take 19% as the unit of measurement, 
ih; copper earth would have a charge 79:2; one of zinc, 
store, at silver, 70°4; of arsenic, 76°2; and of tin, 72:9. The 
ant Mae of the above six elements is 773. If we take the 
the exl system of elements, from hydrogen (=1) to uranium 
| and assume the earth is built up of equal masses of 
dement, then the earth's electrostatic charge would be 


[DL 
jn C 
and t 


gafhsonte? 


) érami597 x 1040 (25) 


Ù. On comparing the values of (23) and (25), we see 
EU "i are of the same order of magnitude, so that within 
e or fils of observational error we see that the ratio ot the 
ae charge to its mass is the same as the ratio of the mass 
W ON universe to the earth’s mass, and this equality of 
SN charge with the mass of the visible universe is 
ferdeg f Saw in para. 110 that the visible stars may 
Tw ae Points of contact between our terrestrial 
E Matte the cosmos. The stars are, as it were, 
E bubble. and energy into our universe like infla- 
Ht arth » and this matter and energy is drunk up 
Tu. and vanishes through the atomic nuclei, as 
Occult Chemistry (p. 21) and quoted in 
In the stars we have matter and energy 
diverging throughout our space, whilst in 


$ 


el 


zo Maler x. 


; M : 
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the earth, as centre, we have this Same ma 
converging upon the atomic nuclei, ang o a an 
tric charge of the chemical elements, anq m RR teal 
according to the most recent development; a 
theory, mass is the measure of the flux of matter 
through the surface of the body.’ Hence the ifi 
the star surfaces measures the mass of the st 
outflux through the matter of the earth meas 
charge; and, since the influx and outflux of 
universe must be equal, the mass of the visibl 
equal to the earth's charge. 


n 


ures the earifqum an 
Our terres 


has evolved by attributing properties to cosmic space wif 
we hope to show later are only the properties of the ex] 
electromagnetic field. By such a proceeding he arrives) 
conclusions which, though erroneous as applied to alig o; 
space, may be taken as quite correct in connection witht, 
geocentric universe. One of these conclusions is thal 


is curved, and that the amount of matter in the M 
limited by this curvature. From our point of view ah 
regard this curvature of space as the conforma 
Mundane Egg. To quote Prof. Eddington: 


: ‘on, and the 
Wherever there is matter there iS Ge oat r, 
curvature; and it is interesting to notice tne ans insign! 
curvature of the space world is oy ate curvature 
example, in water of ordinary density te 000; 
that of space in the form of a sphere of ra eed in time 
The result is even more surprising if exPt 


radius is about half-an-hour. é Back puta 

It is difficult to picture what this G0 km: ra anu 
predict that a globe of water of 510,00 there must erm 
extraordinary properties. Presumably So fat asle 
to the possible size of a globe of V size (an? | 
homogeneous mass of water of about t boundary 
exist. It would have no centre and nO 


1 Space, Time, und Matter, Wey), pP: 300—303. 
^ Space, Time, and Gravitation, p. 148. 


RES 
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e position with respect to the whole mass as every 
„ie S Tike points on the surface of a sphere with respect to 
4 i y ray of light, after travelling for an hour or two, 
the qi ce a to the starting-point. Nothing could enter or 
h "I e s because there is no boundary to enter or leave 
e: Iis» co-extensive with space. There could not be any 
ln pr anywhere else, because there isn’t an “ anywhere else ". 
xl De mass of a sphere of water having a radius of 
tug - : ; 
um kilometres, which according to the above is the 
m 


Lum amount of water that could exist, is 


I$ mug y (0? grammes (26) 


“Oly M. apparently identical with the earth’s electrostatic 
his th eas given by (25). From this we may infer that Eins- 
Theory attributes properties to cosmic space which are in 
he ‘ait properties of our geocentric universe. 

One of the difficulties encountered by physicists is 
t the existence of two distinct systems of units in which 
pa quantities are measured, the one system being called 
eo and the other electromagnetic. These units are 
; [ lhe same order of magnitude, the one being enormously 
P less than the other ; thus unit quantity of electricity 
d. ef pee otic measure is thirty thousand million units in 
| His iode de and in all cases measurements in the two 
Tre TN 9 each other in the ratio of some power of the 
Qi : ĉr. The two systems of units are due to the fact 
ge i eo of the elasticity of the ether (which we may 
| i Eo etheric pressure) to its density is the square of 
MU Const M millions; and, until the actual values of these 
ja s “nts are known, it is not possible to dispense with 
p id eS gi measurement, whilst retaining the CG. S: 


{evs of Irae 
| lectricity, by Sir Oliver Lodge, pp: 221—235. 


1 
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At the end of Everett’s C. G. s. S Td rU) 
em 
jnteresting attempt is made to equalise the E rq Unig Ji. ] 


electromagnetic systems by the adoption ofn NE 


ilies § 
length, and time (p. 206). These new mm isi TM 


three following conditions: (i) The accelerati io] yna 
attraction of unit mass at unit distance shall be E sof ma 
The electrostatic units shall be equal to the Re j dec 


units. (ii) The density of water at 4? C. shall be E M ins n 

The result of the calculation is that the new unit il of mas 
will be 3928 seconds, or one hour, five and a half mi ye 
the new unit of length 1:178 x 10", or a little va i te ak 
Saturn's distance from the sun, and the new unit fq” ^ 
163 x 10° grammes, or about twice the mass of the sit town 


2 T and ( 

b 3 | an 

system as given y ( ). a E 
114. The above calculation is based on the assunil m 


that the unit of mass is a mass of water in the form of acd 
g the unit of leg at in 


the distance from corner to corner bein t qe 


If we take unit of mass in the form of a sphere, M. o : 
unit of length as radius, then the new unit of EU amm 
seconds, or 31:56 minutes, the unit of length 


TOM me engi” emer 
centimetres, or 567,900,000 kilometres the E situa 


the radius of Eddington’s sphere of water b ie cer fact 
four significant figures instead of tw | 


o—an 
I, 7 
(Utica 


ions are viser are v ndr th? Me 


istant- 0000, 000,06658 7 qu, 
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a the following table is given for comparison the 


A I 
stati k so fat obtained : 
tS of A N x 1040 | 
oiid (matter in our siderial system 8110 ' (23) 
due to [i matter generated in half a kalpa 93:00 (24) 
unity, fjs electrostatic charge 7657 (25) 
Qaid. "s maximum mass of water T157 (26) 
wy of mass equalising electrostatic and 
ini di deromagnetic units 16°72 (27) 


there is one significant property about the above figures, 
n cases where the data from which they are calculated 
{iowa with accuracy, the agreement is close, as in (25), 
(ad (27), whilst in cases where the data can be only 
uly estimated, as in (23) and (24), the agreement is 


Miment, since only two significant figures are given. 
à 112. tual radius, however, is 567,900,000 km., which brings 
, nes f act agreement with the unit of mass (27). 

fics shove results lend support to the following 
Ju CRAS The amouns of matter ak 
is dr of te gus the beginning of the kalpa is oe to 
sia dor AN dm visible to us in our siderial system. i PETS 
Itemy of Hie QUELLE the eleciromagnene angst ectro- 
y rge, ee ay 1S identical with the geri s electro- 
E. Utstezn' s maximum mass of water. 

etin jf Derth may have existed as such from the beginning ot the 
Nan th is , 55 3b5urd, even by Theosophists, since a few thousand millions 


teo, : 
“dus nebula rally considered to have been-a molten mass, and, previously 
^ 4, whereas the above implies that the earth has remained about: 


t 
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Such a result may, at first SCR 
fantastic, yet the consequences of Einste; 
tion are somewhat similar. Thus in Eq 
and Gravitation (p. 157) we read: 


> 8ppear 
ns theor 
dington’s 


Now, if all intervals vanished, space-time 
point. Then there would be no space, no time E 
thing. Thus a cause which creates intervals and iu 
to speak, extend the world. 9) AD alternative P 


of gravitation. . . . It leads to the result that the exlensimfs then, 
space and time depends upon the amount of matter in the wolfiaws in 
ws The more matter there is, the more space is credlelfaiverse 
contain it; and, if there were no matter, the world would shrink 
a point (p. 164). 


117. In the above, Einstein finds for the i 4 
properties similar to what we find for the terrestrial E ' 
or the Mundane Egg; he suggests that the aara Nord E 
which creates matter, is something like MN. E 
bubbles in space, the amount of matter create ; fe E 
tionate to the number of bubbles blown, and wn. | 
of matter-creation, as disclosed by occult m zn vali 
atom “is formed by the flow of the moi "m 


the same in general physical characteristics 
theory of the earth being once a highly heated | Seis A k 
by geologists, though still held by some physic There have oe plies, m. 
that the earth was ever hotter than at present. eological shan i 
periods; but, on the average, the study of 8 

difference in temperature from that which Do tom 
Our first study, para. 15, and by our fifth, 5 tt occull $c Á 
earth's mean temperature is fixed by the mass ergy 1$ repro called A 
potential, and that the terrestrial mass and s roc ; hw 
law of the Conservalion of Power. The igna entary? whi ollen S 
now found to be more recent than the econ was ever Natares k 
earth was as cool as at present. “Ifthe ear record." ( 
evidence of this condition in the geologica 


vails 2 ER re it } 


à 
Us 
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When this force arises in space . . . atoms 
'eird ebb: ificially stopped for ingl 
| : it be artificially pp or a single atom, the 
Bayi p years; there is nothing left ".' The units of force, 
Lee, Tin n the atoms are built, 
|| alike, spherical and absolutely simple in construction. 
V ey are the basis of all matter, they are not themselves 
Bil 


" hey are not blocks but bubbles. They do not resemble 
d né in the air, which consist of a thin film of water 
S a the air within them from the air outside, so that the film 
uter and an inner surface. Their analogy is rather with 
ither bgutbles that we see rising in water, before they reach the surface, 
"wwe which may be said to have only one surface—that of the 
of gravde which is pushed back by the contained air. . . . Fohat 
J amouyfs holes in space” of a verity, and the holes are the airy 
atter inffaynesses, the bubbles of which "solid" universes are built. 
.. Sd. What are they, then, these bubbles? Or rather, what is 
ion crefeentent? . . . The ancients called that force “the Breath " 
efinea]. it is the Breath of the Logos. . . . The Breath of the 
xtensiofs, then, is the force which fills these spaces; . . . And when 
the woiliaws in His Breath, the waters of space will close in again, and 


ne averse will have disappeared. It is only a breath." 
shrin 


lis is the equivalent occult version of Eddington’s state- 
lat the end of para. 115: “If there were no matter, the 
e cos Would shrink to a point." 
D py It would thus seem that each Planetary Logos gene- 
T pe mass of the planet, or physical nucleus, but also 
ES P. ae space which constitutes its universe. This 
on. "Fas ide generation appears to be connected with, and 
Bb. b ntical with, the gravitation process, which creates 
wil E blowing bubbles, or impregnating the inen 
in 1 ol Space with the Divine Breath, or life of the 
ll ` the creation proceeds, the planets universe 
p A Contacts a larger and larger portion of the cosmos, 
ei T: M. nues for a period equal to the Mahamanvantara 
P èt. In the case of the terrestrial Logos, this period 
etu EIS Brahma ; and, as the earth’s mass is produced 


emis, 
ry 
Pp. P E P. 21-2, 
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annually, as shown in (11), para. 70, the fe 
from the beginning of the kalpa is the d m 
by the number of years elapsed from m S mi 
kalpa to now, and is equal to: the electrost 
mass of the whole of the stars visible to us i 
mass which equalises the electrostatic ang oe Unit r 
system of units, and the maximum mass Ne d | 
Einstein's theory. This ever-growing mass auth T É 
framework of the geocentric universe, enclosing it «M f ot 
without, as an egg encloses an unhatched chicken. yhlism 
known in Occultism as the Mundane Egg, from which a : 
terrestrial Logos, Brahma, is born. 5 Ti 


The One Supreme Planetary Principle, who blows the Bygitl div 
of his mouth, and who is, therefore, Brahma.' 


It may be well here to emphasise that the terre 
universe is enclosed within and without from the coq 
in general. The outside enclosure corresponds to thesflj M 
of the egg, or the stellar system visible from our pliiiverge 
whilst the inside enclosure corresponds to the nervous SIS they 
of the enclosed embryo, through which alone mh n 0 
can be conveyed to it. This nervous system i$ the nent f 
6f lines) of force constituting the earth's eee Om a 
Gist) Gea iaeOorultiom is. known as “the We)” ga 
This web is apparently identical wit 
the meshwork which controls the geom a” of Bi] 
gravitational field. It is the “ metrical fie ) 
which governs the motions of Per t 
‘such, agrees with occult teaching, which 4 tin i 
o the cosmic praya, or Lite-Force circula 
Jeb. These lines of force in the i 
om the cosmos in general, an ic 
imited and specialised for™ w 
al property, sue 2s 
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"TS Her, or the velocity of radiation in the earth’s 
Fone field. This Mundane Egg is the unique 
i v. ordinates discussed in theories of relativity, and 
M system of co- -ordinates of which humanity in 
MT any physical experience. 

ihe end of human evolution, humanity, as it were, 
sot of this Mindan Egg, and experiences the same 
son of 
Jalto the light of its farm-yard. This process is known 
ism as Initiation. Then man's Ray becomes seven 
whichif tis sun, seven suns, and his system of stars, seven 


the Hl, Matter and energy radiate from the stars and spread 
ur päfiergent form throughout our terrestrial universe, from 
; f tey subsequently converge upon the earth as focus. 
Ee | iD our system, forces are divergent from the star, and 
L. br the earth, so that stellar changes, such as 
TP and new star phenomena, may have only 
d ea paces in the star systems themselves, whilst 
n the earth may be great. This is the raison 

qw influences, as taught - in Astrology. The 
er influences upon man “as rain upon the 


i sang or diverging energy of the stars is the 
King E inertia or mass, whilst the corresponding 
T EN 8Y upon the earth is the expression of the 
"i E Charge, and the two are necessarily equal. 
i. ^ ass of our Galaxy is equal to the earth's 
marge, and electricity is matter, as taught in 


+ 
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As the earth creates its own mass — 
ing mass enlarges its universe, increasin p US ined) 
with the cosmos, in such a way that the udi a of ts | 
from the beginning of the kalpa is equal to a | 
visible stars, and to the earth’s electric char m Tass of 

This mass is the natural unit of mass for ola 
system, and unifies all electrical quantities in the sed 
and electromagnetic systems of units. It is identical "m 
the maximum mass of matter deduced from the the 
Einstein. — dy 

Our terrestrial universe has some of the proper] 
living embryo, called in Occultism the Mundane Bg 
which evolutionary systems are undergoing a proef 
hatching out. PHISH’ 
B: ; jai. G. E. Dharma 
4 " à; fin a 
f MON 53 (To be continued) Pi citi 

TI fat Ks} 
re per! 
pinces 
fee I 
| the 
I 
Teta aaa oat 2 


TE 


e amet! 
raten e ten 
Tubs» bp am E 
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AS GIVEN IN JAVA 
By Coos VAN HINLOOPEN LABBERTON 
(Concluded from p. 282) 


WISHTHIRA, the unshakable, acquired the name of 
Diarma-Kusuma, the Flower of Duty. This son was 
alin al his duties. He was a model prince and an 
at citizen, constant in his religious duties. He was the 
nt Kshattriya, perfect in his family -duties. He was 
ic perfect in all duties bestowed on him by birth and by 
"aves. He had, however, a weak spot, where he could 
“ed by the sons of Kura—his love for gambling. The 


i that he never reaches Swarga, the heaven-world, as 
Pers do ; 


|, ambo has touched me, said the sweet Voice. We 
R Y understand Life’s Play, and see in Yudhishthira the 
hi a Wandering about, unable to find a heaven- 
| mi. iS bound to a form-existence throughout the 
Ve "Ycle, and yet is he perfect in that form-existence 
Prec Pression of it. 
f in > Yudhishthira’s dog, this also has a meaning in 
| 8 st eh We take him. Sirius is called the dog- 
âr is called the star of Mercury. Buddha was 
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wl 


'a symbol of the great Instructor of humanity " P. 
© hu prim 


monad is always guided by a spiritual Leader, mw. adi 
the “dog” has always appealed to me ag " S si O7 
: e is 
meaning of a hidden truth, which can no me 4 
translated, through lack of understanding; y 
The second of the sons of Pandu is called B um 
Terrifying; another name for him is Vrikodara the im 
devourer, and still another. is Bharatasena—Bhirata wg Thinke 
This is the most difficult figure to describe in this Dresenighaot a£ 
of the Wajang. The Javanese represent him as semigfhe rem 
semi-human. He acts mostly in a rather brutal way gtiratas 
tumultuous gestures and fighting manners. He loses hisdIn the 
control very easily. What in reality is the reason for ihi as th 
not know with certainty ; the only reason must be that pladaunt 
bly in the course of time they cannot see the real wafi caring 
otherwise than as a bully and a quarrelsome person Ifi Dur 
have given all.their attention to Arjuna. Fat des 
i 7 ic figure, next to Dhriiags to 
Yet is. Bhima the proper, mystic figure, next © * ]. 
yumna, as we see if we follow the Lakon Deva M th 
Bhima went through his initiation. This pix 
the most mystical one in Java; and, as a Tu lust ki. 
not been enacted for a long time. ‘The Tt still 
who performs it will meet with calami E the Govetlile. s 
was once performed at Solo, tor one formed was Wal of y 
= officials, and the place where 1t was pe ons 
JJ die ground soon after Hine ee during its i mui 
- The Theosophical Society, W^! 


«y ^ 1 E ls m 
n oer Y 

ays gives a performance of the Zakon jn Ja |; th 
he | 


not at that tim? P 
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"qd he represent, then, in man? My conception is 
f ; the ]-maker—the ego. As such, he has a twofold 
In the old instructions of the race they tell us 


ihe co 
iyddhic consciousness, Dne. Ane to take hesitate form. 


1, the Mirasena, he is the Warrior, the ^I" in us; he also is 
Inmiker, and so they tell us in the Lakons that when he 
resenighaot agree with his brothers or with Arjuna, he disappears; 
di» remains faithful and fights for them. Without Bhima, 


ses hisqin the Devaroetji, parading as Vrikodara, he is looked 
nas the greatest enemy of Duryodhana, and we see him 
maunted towards the goal which is his aim, not in the 
tearing for the opinions of his brothers. He was born to 
Il Duryodhana. Who is better able to be the ruler of the 
3 desires than the “I”? I should prefer the Javanese 
to represent him as somewhat calmer and more 
i than they now do. In their hands he is very seldom 


leman or Pandava, notwithstanding his initiations in the 
f fact, mor; 


jl ust Atiung 


Hers is the favourite of the Javanese race, the Voice 


ii Ron Stands for the silver, radiant one, and his 
T is the crescent. Bhīma ought to wear the 
Uton UR and Yudhishthira the symbol of the star. In 
rite P is unconquerable as a hero, and is not only 
RR ie the devas but also of “women”. He does not 
; Sy nature, in spite of all his ¢apas, when it 
C Eo Sex. He is never tired of falling in love, 
«an NE literature one finds only the one main 
* fet ag ?unted and valiant hero. These are the heroes 

San example before the Javanese nobles, side by 
8a © good qualities. Arjuna, when dancing, is 
tender, because he wants to conceal kis power, 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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«« the son of the Deva of the Wind, as they tell us. 
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A jl 


and in the Wajang Wong he is as fair as a giy], Themas, att 
NS iy bis 


(= “ man ") is born as Arjuna; he is the son of the fin M^ ols 
and as such he stands for the Aryan Race, a E 3 "hi i : 
also the Javanese race. The two other Pane : aii pi ‘i 
and together with him form man; but Arjung WT 
and is a palpable reality. This is the reason a E. 
centred around this hero, who in all the dramas takes i] How € 
leading part. Of course there are Lakons Specially rega the 
sented by Yudhishthira or Bhima; but, in the “Great Walle kin 
Arjuna is the leading figure in the Lakons arising out offing t 
That is the reason why he is our personal ego, Heise wor 
personality, and Bhima and Yudhishthira are closely connergult, a 
with him. He is also the most human hero, and triesfiavas, 
become a nobleman. Just because he is the silver, rali pilul g 
one, he gets the title of the personality, and as such ti mear 
invulnerable and always conqueror. He fights to ea 
purer, and he obtains knowledge by fapas. — 1 s t 

Strangely there appear on the stage with aa T 
clowns—Semar, Petro and Nalagareng. Their pe n 
ariet, the symbol of the crescent of the PR si che, 
on the top of their heads a little tail, a awe sib 
they call oentjoeng—a little plume. MT patat E. 
has grown to a little tail, and is also T itisa token d learn, 
as in Bali and Lombok. ! suppose Uhal ae They a Shei f 
caste, of the twice-born Aryans, the initia - assist TM 
who possess practical occult knowledge a? hat plum è cay 
0 appear as conqueror in every combat. T 
of the principal ganglia of the oe ; 
ented as very monstrous, but also 


à o w ' 
nt of the moon which e Gael | ts 
ings. Jt is the M j 

lar plexus, the ™? 
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"ana and Bhima, but Arjuna is never without them. 
Lis isthe assistance of other beings to succeed in the world. 
ee ly wish to see them act more calmly and make a 
t to show their meaning, for now they are the 
he people, and the masses and the Dalang often 


ygithit 


fl 


\Carnalafiats of t 


hy al ds thern- idm -— 
takes | Now our first trinity has been formed, and it is left to me 


lly ego the next, and to show the key which gives admittance 
eat Wale kingdom of the unseen and the inner side of man, 
ding to the rich language of the Wajang. Let us return 


ar, radigeiful greeting to the king of Dorovati. Translated, his 
such lefe means “ Indigo-coloured ". All Maharshis are indicated 
to bee indigo colour in their names. Krshna Dwaipayana 
fis the relator of the Mahabharata, and in that story 
"usa name, Asita Devala, which name is supposed to 
nbol SIRE to two persons, but it is also possible that it indicates 
They Mitte man. Translated, it reads like this: “ The Indigo- 
: i, tepresenting the devas in the temple.” He might 
of Pa ü be the Bodhisattva of the Third Root Race, where the 
| "med is that of the Fourth Root Race, the latter in His 


of OP earns 
P E also Shri Krshna. In the Bharata Yuddha, in 
m ind: E Ktshna is also fighting and kills the enemy. In the 
‘a : i 1 
ume d 7 there is an episode where he says to Arjuna 


ae fight but yet will be present; and the hero 
ONES TI gig fight myself, but there, where my 
i Will be victory." It is supposed that the 
| nd Shri Krshna, the Teacher, must have been 


s^ j iy the 


is d. Derg à 
aft | tse i but that the two persons have been mixed up 
pe na Ote is ‘me, in the many stories of war and of teaching. 
2 i | "tion m the colour indigo has a special meaning, also 


With the chakrams in man. In the solar 
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spectrum this colour does not appear. 
Second Aspect of the divine Trinity, it i 
the life-provoker and the sustainer. 


teaching, in the doctrine of Pranayama, we find the theory te inn 
the transmutation of the force of the sun into individual pile tha 
dod 


life-force. de | 
Because this does not agree with the scientific theories 


the West, there is no reason why it should be incorrect Ig as 
periodically recurring eras of the Puranas were said noil af sna 
ago to be a childish theory of an infant race, but nowilfoondin, 
stated that they correspond exactly with the oho i 
ed by Western scientists. The same was the w pet 
appreciation of Eastern sculpture. It was said a ey i 
method, no proportion, because their statues did n p 
to the Greek ideal Now Western are «ed that the Bast 
changed their minds. They have pistone è Į] as the du; Dy 
statues answer to a formula of proportion ap Mert Tuin 
statues, but that the ratio of the proportion on 
The coming into existence of the di 


oo aned following Way: 
is shortly explained in the d their axes, 


a 
hæologists have? 


according to their centripetal | 
or the moon. So the force of the S influence ^ ug 
and that of the moon negative; ist 
one by day and the other by night. cule 
E ed by two life-streams ; the fits th-€ 


: nori" 
uth ; but it is said that the 
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the positive life-stream of the sun by day, and 
te of the moon by night. Man is submitted to 
at jife-force by day, going through him from east to 
s E. the negative stream, from west to east, by night. 
D curious and impossible; but if we use the words 
lea TM instead of east and west, then we can better 
| fi it according to Sahadeva and Nakula. 
f peworldly man the inner life works itself out unnoticed, 
i ij fels the revolving motion of the earth ; but for a 
le inner man becomes a visible thing. Now it is re- 
te that the twins are always seated, one on the right of 
hmd the other on the left. Sahàdeva—the name taken 


wot snakes, is called blue as the colour of the flame, 
ijmdin to the blue part near the end of the flame of a 
ogy tf. But separately they will never reach Shri Krshna; they 
e withifNork together to get to the life-force which binds every 
at it ha gether and sustains it with the cosmic being. That is 
oth are twins. These Wajangs are inseparable from 
pet the in man. Devi Kunti gave the key to the inner 
ie Ping, She who is the mother of the three Pandava 
tin Ss Draupadi is their life-companion ; and Shikhandi is 
y Mage of Arjuna and his charioteer. Dhrshtadyumnais | 
m (a na These concern the yogi, who sees the innet life. 
f te al, Whose spear (the Danda) is symbolical of 
P" i pence nervous system and all the ganglia formed 
pifi "ether of the Fifth Race. Through her that 


4 C ` z 2 ^ 
Jx me into existence, for it was the Fifth Race which 
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Tig 1 


unmoving light "—is born of the sacrificia] fire of hi i 
15 


a youth of sixteen summers, and he will never ir 
was at birth. Shikhandi is the halo above the hey 
when he becomes the conqueror. The power of i. M 
Aryan consists in this tetraktys; when he remaing a i E. 
in the battle, and is reborn as Dhrshtadyumna Er iu Fy 
of sacrifice, tS $15, OGGI a twice-born by the power aL elo 
; inner man in himself ; having united Bhima and Yuji pr 
| thira, Arjuna rises up in Dhrshtadyumna, the young general fy good 
Kumara (Youth) in every man. Nobody can reach this at tape 
without these Five and One, or “twice three,” and witfsmeani 
these Three and One. Let us go further, said the sweet Wi Bhin 
and force the Dalang to summon the other Wajang. More | 
The shadow of the Greatest of the Kurus becomes visili, the s 
Bhishma. His name signifies the Terrible; it is asym Kshna 
expression for the never-failing justice of the Law d Tue te 
Bhishma is a very good representative of the fact PG 
and effect are unshakable, next to sacrifice. That P : iu 
is the teacher of the karma-dharma of the Race T Bhi 
i E i he Iron Age, begat: 1 Deva 
Bhishma died, the Kali Yuga, t rine and dini 
according to that, the neglecting of the doctri b. 
of Justice. It went to sleep as Bhis hal i, 
By whom was Bhishma conquere Tr NC 

' Light radiating from the " unveiled sou! 0. 
1 ted her 1” 
veil enveloped the soul and separa A 
from her spiritual Ruler, Dharma Kusuma. 


Y S Drona. + of 
Kuru Race wa had to remain? 
0 


ather T at 
der tha gt? 
d of Ar way a 


: una was 
"for both parties. Arjuna A n 


“an earthen rice-pols 
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T į the same time we notice a great shadow, 
p the royal son, difficult to conquer. He is in 
pn man of duty, one who has perfectly succeeded in 
of Argh p: is not at all what we should call a bad prince; 
coy an here as good and gallant, if he thinks it necessary ; but 

ofthe ff srry ambitious and wishes to be number one in the midst 
jis fellow men; this ruins him. As long as another 
d Yuihiiule presented himself, he sacrificed all. Duryodhana is 
jl od example of man in the Kali Yuga. Through his 
h this deat aps, Duryodhana is “very difficult to conquer,” which 
ind witemeaning of his name. He is a mighty opponent, and no 
weet Vidi Bhima, or Vrikodara, was able to conquer him. 

Kore I finish, I want to point out to the reader the 
es vis the shankas or shells, of the Pandavas. The shanka of 

asym ishna in the Mahabharata is named Parichajanya—the 
aw dle tone of sound; that of Sahàdeva is named mani- 
t thal@ite—jewel flower. Nakula’s shanka is. harmony in 
isi. Yudhishthira's shanka blows anantavijaya—victory, 
ace, W : Bhima is called poundra—lotus lily, and Arjuna’s 
edit f: Devadatta—the present of the devas. 
jd "Mig to Yoga, Arjuna is the sound of trumpets, the 
| lj the sound of the Sacred Word. Understood with 
e p^ the Lotus Lily comes to birth in the heart of things, 
EU "the heart of the lily opens, victory is certain— 

S Won. 
mo Tu Sounds the shanka, and the Mani—the 

nd xp nS radiates and calls up in man the Fifth- 
hw des will bring to him freedom for ever—the 
url With is Turys The monad, ego and personality 
T'S is the Pe ütrátma by the Mighty Breath (Pranava). 
ace of the Inner World, where the shadows 


Coos van Hinloopen Labberton 
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— Art poised in ecstasy that can 


THE ATOM. 


O WHIRLING ecstasy of perfect life 
Exultant in thy swerveless adoration 

Of the one mystery of God! 

Imperial, pulsing radiance, what strife 

Is stilled and awed and swung 
Upon its fiery, spiral immolation. 

By the invisible electric rod, 
Implacable, majestic, of thy will, 

Its ardent, singing point of glory flung 
Around a moveless Centre, strong and still! 


Infinitesimal, cosmic meditation, 
Upon what high, magnificent dream dost thou 
With furious agony of concentration 
. Bid the electrons bow! 1 
Thy regal hunger, searching past the stars, | i oc 
Draws down the cold fires on et oh ai f 
Within the spinning prison of thy Dams, i 
Drinking their life and drenching them with thie 
To spin them far into the fields of space; 
Points in a dream divine. 


-O Beauty, Beauty exquisitely j 
Teach me the rhythmic secre T 
Thee joy to build the form ofa i 
The Mystery hidden, soundless an ae 
But held within thy rapt and ne "hey must 
Eager the forces, hig „willed, but t keen, 

_ Bend to thee gladly, fiery, sits plaze 

‘Whilst thou in union reveret iot cegse 


that transcendent Peace 


Of 


S. hel 


puot“ 
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OCCULT GOVERNMENT OF THE WESTERN 


lingale] 
p thie, | HEMISPHERE! 
By DR. WELLER VaN HOOK. 
es MN changes in the karmic conditions of my own life, 


j Ls my relations to the American Section, make : 
"E fs ate to address you to-day. What is to be 2 
E blended 4 deeply that it is my cogent duty to do ce : 
T Your 3 ; f once anything either upon your atten ion 
Mr pum ; nor do I wish to arouse any OpposE 
gl cH nes On the contrary, all I shall say 1n regard to 
| | E m © to be our duty as members of the American 
ls. “ant to be only admonitory, in the higher, inner 
By s was i - y 
a eee dis tss en 


Ve since been made, 
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sense, not in the sense of personal stricture 
made are presented with the fullness of kom e gla 
tion that belong to the experience of 4 E and 
which the occult life has been as real as m E 
everyday world. I ask no man to believe m | 
except as it is natural and normal for him to ou | | E 
in conviction. And my plea for such activity dM 
phases of our great common work, as you are free md 
obligations and aspirations to give, comes far um 
| wish to see you share in my joy and satisfaction in itis 
from any other desire, much as many additional good worl 
for those fields are needed and sought. 
Let us go back toward the beginnings of ihe si imi 
which the present situation for the Western Hemish 


rests. | 
Our Occultism, which the Theosophical Society enl 


ours to teach in its way, was given to the men of out gap ac ( 
the Great Ones of Shamballa, and by others who cameo ate. of 
Adepts from other globes. But there are several Scho 
Adepts and Teachers among Them and Th 
these Schools there are some that, wit 
represent varying views of the Logos' plan 


i ix other im 
evolution of our humanity, and of pi den | 


beginnings; second, the Easter 
co-ordinate body, representing the 
tradition and method of Occultism, A A 
Indian School, and headed by the vd En west?! | 
once Lao-Tse and Confucius; thira | 


Fourth 
ce à 
in practic? ents 


T 
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y, ; hich the Mahachohan is the Head, possessed of 
P s asures of knowledge and skill pertaining to the uses 
A 4nd the powers flowing from the Planetary 
we Logoi, who send through our life the forces 
D. and, fourth, another great School, that of Ancient 
Lue modern Europe and the Americas, headed by the 
i ihe Master the Venetian. It was He who, having gone 
„Ocultism upon a preceding Chain, was in incarnation, 
Lam led, often as a King, for thousands of years in 
A finally bearing a vast migration back to Egypt, where 
od worigiy, and sometimes physically, He presided when Egypt 
her glory. That most marvellous zodiacal religion, of 
le stoyfomical and astrological study and observation, of tested 
emigis of philosophy and of practical Occultism, was 
y tated to His Egyptian civilisation and was most 
ety endfily fostered by Him. Indeed He was at times both 
ur gf and Chief Hierophant for that mighty country, the 
m € which was not only widespread in Africa, but 
ei to all the lands bordering upon the Mediterranean 
pupils into Asia, 
kon env, the immediately applicable, .and therefore 
thod it Es knowledge of His times entitled the Egyptians 
| a ‘a Scientists of the Fourth Root Race. They 
us n. AR had a science of the physical plane, of 
| TN E E of the etheric, astral and lower mental 
M CERE and widely used, foreshadowing quite 
UM n phase of applied occult knowledge which 
T fo: s eveloped as a sort of Egyptian reincarnation 
1 i SS Own age, and for our sub-race and Root 
T! ihe em © see this science built upon and growing 
Pe in Hie formal science of our present hour. He, 
Wipe Orc 55 present relations to human life, represents 
1 ET of the colossal, ancient, Atlantean Fourth Root 
| ~~" 22d spiritual energy, driving through our Fifth 
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If the nd! an 
nt and can Mo TN 


Root Race wita an astonishing directness 
Occultists of our time can catch His intent 
during the immediately succeeding centuries, a gie 
Initiates who can carry out His plan, He E. cho P 
abbreviate much that is indirect and devious in oT 
scheme of God as it is roughly outlined fo; i s a 
modifications that can be made by the Logos ace A 
through His special channels. This great fact, so full ol me " i 
for the world, is emphasised by the fact that He who, ing av F 
work, belongs to one of the most ancient periods of the aur 
cal application of the Divine Wisdom to the life of Mfume g 
also the very life of leadership in the most modern pad; and 
human progress, and knows well what needs to be do; practi 
these mighty ways! dic kn 
As Head of the Cultural System for the Filth RotNirarna 
He gives to the present fifth sub-race a practical amni 
and scientific attitude that enables our humanity, Wines 
leaving the field of primary study of astral body conta, 
take up that of mental body application vits MC 
fort, an incipient relative freedom from pain s D 
His method, His foresight and His mighty experienta flemse 
be quite an impossibility. I wish to sa 
Brothers, He is the most practical, the 
application of the Great Law to the se 
needed by our human life. For men + the 
themselves, are struggling, gropine: 
ountless entities that are all about, 
> striving at all times to break down 
í others, which alone prevent ? 
Sree t back 1D 
helmed and cas ipe estt 
He it is who should pe 
for building 
| or humanity, DAP y 
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| j Britain, together with other English-speaking 
j M taining them with force, with intelligence and 
T th the powers of investigation, with the con- 


Waiting jis can supply. bc. 

roe doy us, aS occult workers, it is especially to be remem- 
of mex that + is the Master Rakovzky who, His former pupil 
ho, indpy His Brother, has done so much to originate in 
f the pe our modern forms of science. With other pupils of 
eof Mayme great Adept, such as the Master who was Lord 


ic knowledge that He has been at so much pains, in 
h RociWiwanation as Francis Bacon, to pin down to physical 


Hines and vagueness of ideation and thought for 
lily. For a science partly poised upon the astral plane 
ting much easier of manipulation that, if our scientists had 
hat, V lowed to use it, they would certainly have failed to 
]lenselves to that precision, definiteness and appreciation 
al E portance of exactness of procedure, that is now the 
killed tristie of tens of thousands of egos that have had 
ls. training in the laboratories of science throughout 


en : i d 
ppor" Pine in part, from religion, establishing almost 


{ro m m for religion among them, and giving them a 
UA UT outing for the Law, since humanity has been 
cid to be uplifted through their labours. 

ort tmi 


eae : : ich is taking 
mation in th ternal relations of life, whic 

? the aeres before d et: EON the intellect of the average man 

t -of the forms of thought to which he owes such open 

We live under the sign of Baconianism."—A History of Philosophy, 
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hug 
8 Schoo} it ol 
r Consiste 
Sources and, for 
bearing it on y 
rough the Ap Bs 


the most Practical 


To comprehend the nature of Hi 
constantly be kept in the foreground of on 
He took His Occultism from Moon Chain 
globe, from Fourth Root Race origins, 
tinuously and without essential break th 
life to us, to rnake the most modern and 
all the forms of Occultism. 

Now you may imagine that the Lord Buddha, als oth 
very ancient beginnings in Occultism, was and is most nber 
and dear to the great Venetian. And I have already relado doul 
in an article printed in THE THEOSOPRHIST,' that the Makin of 
Vaivasvata, of the Fifth Root Race, is, in the present incai:(rient 
tion, His blood brother of the physical body. Ling to 

It is these relationships and these circumstances, tofeitethe ch 
with the already-mentioned fact that He has the grele ma 
individual experience in actual life with the most advan lle dis 
peoples of the Fifth Root Race, who are fashioning He 
civilisation in Europe and the Western Hemisphere, t fnips 
made it practically a necessity for Him to take overin b. i ad 
the great work, not only of supervising all the pi » al 
the world, but a/so all the governments of Europe d ) m 
two Americas, their political and national relato ague 
all their international contacts and activities; bitet y 
commonly associate in thought with the resp li 
the Manu. a -nothing whi 
"Thus we see, incidentally, that there is 107 n hic 


te Serie Brothers 
about the great scheme of activities i i stica jj 
They rather study convenience an i 


rk, $0 
among Themselves Their Fields of the E im 
do those things for which He has D f these 


e 0 ; 
of sacrifice and labour. The knowlede work? 


: ; : sation O 
to give Theosophists new appreció A retolor am 


the Masters not so much spoken 9 
= 3 December, 1921, pp. 276-8. 


Say: 
x 
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heosophists of Europe and the Americas in a new 
r ihought about Them and reverence for Them. 
annot dream of regarding any of the Masters of 
remote from them or alien to their Theosophical 
they have been told many times by our leaders 
ers of the Great Lodge are interested in their 


j 
nd, lor o ists : 


it on " pion as 


Tost sem ; : 
i) doubt the expansion and, simultaneously, the con- 


ling to the civilisations of the lands of that continent, 
os, togeldethe chief mass of egos is now incarnate. 
he greie may be sure He has been most minutely concerned 
te discovery, the settlement and the development of the 
ioning fa Hemisphere. And this work, in its lower planes’ 
re, thádastips, He has largely turned over to His mighty 
"t and former pupil, the Master Rakovzky, whose series 
iisi//Tsin and for Europe have prepared Him for such leader- 
o and FA such labours. As Comte de S. Germain, the latter bore 
sasiy the karma of extending European life to our hemi- 
cep “Well as a vast burden of the karma of Europe's life. 
sible fat Venetian is conducting His labours more than ever 
iint En levels. of consciousness and for larger spheres of 
uU "s the Master Rakovzky guides and manages in the 
Pit " More familiar to us on lower planes, yet prepar- 
d or Ire intimate application to those works of 
ud are now being planned for in the hidden 
I ICON the appearance of the Great Teacher, soon to 
of Pupils, with whose identity you are familiar, 
ot T "Piship, and, in the easier, succeeding decades, 
1) tho 295v responsibilities that now engage all too con- 
*"clivities of our Masters. But the management 


= 
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3 JA i 
of the affairs of the Western Hemisphere Nugi 


«m 
are for many decades. ur 
This means that the Master Rakovzky si p 
guides the general politics of Europe and T MUT Td 
acts as Providence for each and all the Nations tiga P. 
continents. He has been most intimately concerned al E. 
details of the guidance of the European peoples out of i i E 
of military, political, economic and philosophical diliedilngero 
pertaining to the recent war, and into a new life that adis ego 
give western men more intimate touch of God's tifutions 
through the arts of civilisation. He is acquainted, Hin in t 
minutely, with the life of all European Nations, even ld] sic 
made physical plane acquaintance with them by travel As r 
He knows the predilections and aspirations of all fli fourt 
and has followed with exactness their successions of dyntysbilit 
of national tendencies and popular aspirations. With Anda for t 
His acquaintance is almost as close, because, in higher "n Master 
.He has lived here a great deal, especially since out Win th 
independence, sometimes even studying and contacting H vas 
ical f brief materialisti tali y, 

land from the physical plane vantage o 
Europe and the V/Ts com; 
Special phases of His work for. ur $i “ea a 
large are in the hands of other pupils of the £ eke 1 


was m 
some of whom are Adepts. Of these are He who ‘| for t 
Vaughan; He "J Sete 


will Tema 


Lytton; He who was Thomas Tauler. These by au 
Cagliostro; and He who was John EN Wu POT y 
trained by and through the Master Ra ot wepupll: Wa, 
like a Master for them, rather than? abouts weti, 
uly a mighty body of workers WPOS® — opturies N] Ra 
E: = ee nrough long C”. «lif. - 
ream about, imagining how, throu modifyiné rar 
toi are gradually, but not slowly, í j 
AS Us 
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With the expansion of the world’s life His 
‘es and powers have grown in correspondence. It 
| js now in full authority over the work for Europe 


/ Master Rakovzky has but one initiate pupil at this 

| That man He has kept near Him and in training for 

t of eds t DE 
dili lengeror of Rome—and has taught him since then, so far 
e thatudi ego could respond, through a number of European 
lo'sMigions, keeping him in at least several instances close 
Hain the physical body and always caring for him on the 
wl side. I have the inconceivable honour to be that 
|| As rapidly as possible that pupil, since his Initiation 
{i fourteen years ago, has been pushed forward into 
Mmsibilities quite out of all possibility of his sustaining, 
‘mst for that most mysterious of occult facts, that it is really 
faster who conducts the work, while the pupil is, at 
the early stages of it, merely a figure-head. This 
aE Was one of the last of those initiated before the close of 
eri a Yuga. Those initiated after that change find them- 
the w coming forward, under distinctly easier conditions, to 
tke tesponsibilities of. far less tensenéss, weight and 
ho wë br the future of the world and of the Hierarchy. With 
! WADE change in the status of the world, now 
. iding into the smoother ways of the Path of Return, 


| . 
L0 will become, in general, less difficult to attain, and 


ps lighter. : 

V AM within the last few years of the service of 

lines Y S pupil that many very important phases of 

i cal organisation for the Westera Hemisphere 
ted, In that period the Master has chosen 
x ed in their posts throughout the two Americas a 

gee: of Wtigher, arüpa Devas, whose duties 
m maintaining in constant action certain types 


` 
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of dominating and moulding influences ance 
down upon our humanity, especially P 
Hemisphere. 

It is from a certain geographical point in 


that the Master causes to pulsate the potent North inl / 
currents that, for the most part, maintain mo x. ud i 
nde ang 2 | 


fully mould the influences under which live and ag qutlyin 
nations, the peoples, and the governments of the 4 iy 4 
Hemisphere. It is a Planetary Spirit of high M s a 


ing centre for and in South America. Each Nation of the | 
continents has in turn, also, its chief deva representative; 
our own land has a minor representative for each Stale. 
various capital cities are important as centres for these fg 
Beings to serve from. It may be noted that the same plat per 
long prevailed in the older continents. 

Though these latter, the Natio 
technically subject to the Manu Vaivasva 
Rakovzky who, in practice, controls and direc 
who breathes and fairly pulsates with them, Ic 
coaxing them to convey the meaning % "T 
numerous peoples who dwell under their Pda nett 
throughout them those influences that ae ant 
mould them to become as nearly as pos p 
- Not only are there many Deva 
nder Him in this way; 


= 

= 
a 
D 
co 


nal Deva officials f ot a 


ta, it is the Mafie T 
ts them. kispe f 


s of the £ 
0 
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sanisatioDSs and many with certain religions. But, 
mo of religions, the influence and command of the 


Um os of those bodies act directly, except at such 
; juring the day as the Master Rakovzky sends them 
Manis =) 


Te tuting practically the whole heavenly host for our 

i r re, hurtling about the earth on missions of greeting, 
ae and refreshing the lite of the whole globe. 
jl they return after such swift journeyings, to continue 
ki several stations the rhythm of the outgoing and the 
Lus breaths, profoundly affecting and modifying our 


mity in a great variety of ways. 

lle cyclical nature of our occult activities necessitates 
ily and. almost hourly sending of the forces accumulated 
ig preceding periods to the Master for His use. The 
il of the Roman Catholic Church take part in a remark- 
xut labour when they send thoughts and emotions to 


ne plant periods of thought activity, when they may join then 
"ies to His colossal labours. A little confidence in the 
i a leader may thus give you a great privilege of 
1e This is for the reason that the Masters conduct Their 
'^ om levels at or above the upper mental plane, and 
ge | to utmost advantage the efforts and the magnetism of 
f ted men and women of the lower planes who are 
db." only to send their forces to Them at stated 
ll ut also to bear small karmic discharges, in order 
I Een karmic accounts of human life may be more 
0 ‘eed through Their æonian labours. à 
Hs. T here will recall that, when stress of karmic 
| ide X the pupil, to whom reference has already 
tig 3 appeal to the T heosophists of America for 
hg response was altogether inadequate, and he 
' “erefore, to resign from the leadership of the 
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American Section. This fact has to be í 
its kārmic bearing on subsequent events, A it 7 
It is well known that very close relations | y 3 
between the Master Rakovzky and Hp fs ave eri r 
several lives. So, when the latter began his Sat tir He 
Madame Blavatsky body for America Di Td ing suc’ 
tope 4s not 

Master Rakovzky gave her the utmost assistance and 3 pe, f; b 
of immediate guidance. For her He poured out ES D s 
His especially intimate knowledge of western Philosospness 
Occultism, History, Science and Politics, Providing her fs, s0 ` 
and to some extent guiding her in the use of, the vast hilly wor 
literary lore for all these departments that He had bulis, \ 
during the prolonged tenure of His present body. nilted. 
Moreover, by His especial knowledge of western life uty at 

by His possession of immediate spiritual authority over uffe sti 
and America, He was able to lead both Madame Blavag furthe 
and Col. Olcott in their efforts to strike correct notes in deepal the 
with the great personages of the world of their time, and ed, i 
the general public of all western lands, so that the mang tly, 
benefit might accrue to every act of theirs in relation ifan Or, 


fitesen 
Great Work. 1 Society fane 


Mentioned 


———— 


least as one of its early missions, 

of presenting the Divine Wisdom to Europe 
. activity long in the hands of the Rosicrucian® the Mf 
is, as we have just shown, the " parish o j 
Rakovzky, if we may use a term employed 
e Master Rakoczi aided in the inceP edge: 
7 ich He doubtless had had full. Bae ak amo 
perience | uropeans and with occult p 
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quired of the Master Rakovzky, and in the use of 


lon t ial and necessary worldly knowledge, than has 


ol j spec 
se ontinued to aid H.P.B., Colonel Olcott and 

sors without remission since those earlier days: 
T e forgotten that, since His activities have 
Europe and America, He has been almost 
contact with those lands in the con- 
Les of the lower planes and in their corresponding 
g her yfs, so that it has been He who could best guide also the 
vast billy workers of the Society in a vast number of special 
ad bulles, without which intolerable errors would have been 
sited, His especial graciousness in the matter of Co- 


» maxit tly, also, because They have caused the ancient Rosi- 
ionien Order, of which the Master Rakovzky is the Founder 
kesent Head, to remain for the present period in a state 
| ice, so that the Theosophical Society may engage the 
; F | tention without distraction, similar interests being 
He ‘lore it. In doing this the older Order abrogates, 
1 po and temporarily, its karmic right and opportu- 
hey ee into - large activities and relationships. Its 
^ older members give much help to the Theosophical 
i teserve much of its own karmic force for later 
y E . 
i E here be especially emphasised in brief words, 
Eon l knew and could give you some details, that 
m Sof the Master the Venetian’s School, especially 
m ab Masters —the Adept who was Cagliostro, with 
Ni “everently say I have a close and most happy 
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relationship, and He who was Tour uil 
Theosophical Movement, chiefly in M e m 
It is another sign of the Master Rako 
Theosophical Society that He placed His M 
preparation for the Path, in relationship to that Ew 
gave him Initiation while a member of the Bui hiy n 
I know, His pupil is the only Initiate who is MA ae 
the Theosophical Society and is at the same time related dst hi 
Master other than Those who are immediately responsi u Ne 
the organisation. His action in this matter has meant th 
vast flood of His force and of the power of the Master 
Venetian, Head of the Cultural System, has been available 


wholly upon the attitude of its leaders and of its meni 
towards the Master Rakoczi’s works, His plans and F 5 imi 
presentative. The methods, the ideals, the purposes Rt! its 


quiet in outer expression, app 
and heartily than do those of any other body. 
I have had close touch with the Rosicrucian 
have asked to be allowed to work for it, unles 
favourable for work in the Theosophical B time 
crucian body can be placed in outer activity at 4 k 
the utmost promptitude. z peoaus i 
It is necessary to speak of these de ji 
sophists should know the events adc 
to the present anomalous situation, existen tel own 
of years, and know in actual practice dedii 
choosings and actions have, and will e u 
- potent influence on their own future ue t 
Es ssociated with them. They should ES 


Fraternity 
s condition 
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pliged to pursue rigid lines of conduct, but may 
ble to them for the good of the Great 


p j| body of Theosophists rallied about this man at 
pa his resignation, supported him in his effort to 
: A5 a Theosophic centre, remained amenable to guidance, 
ech karmic suffering, and, therefore, became eligible 
related deg him quite closely in the work for the spiritual govern- 
nsi]. North and South America to which reference has 


eant tld made, and into which he is more and more being 


Mastered, 

valdk|]e Balkan war gave these people a definite opportunity 
risation far with him some further karmic suffering, and to aid in 
yn activities upon the higher planes. It also prepared 


Hul European war that came a little later. The share of 
Mimrican Section at large in these activities, and many 


‘fil its people had been able to align themselves with that 
h relai ty squarely supporting the Initiate referred to. 

intimi ery important was the announcement made to him at 
son of his giving up of the leadership of the American 
E 2 that the Shouldering of these heavy burdens, with a 
nol 


The M “Mot help from a few individual American Theosophists 


1° chiefly related to him in a local and personal way, 
Fite] aS an astonishing phase of advancement not 
"An. i Possible at all. This consists 1n the fact s at 
OF vith 1S second Initiation, he was appointed to ta a 
Tiin relation to . . . the Theosophical Society on the 
Pen of such a character that eventually he shall share 
A ace “dually in authority in the leadership ofa dne 
P i ': H.P.B. will hold a close relationship wit 
: om another and higher point of effort. Many, 


| “essarily all, of those who came to this pupil's 
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: ; ; J d 
aid, will share with him, and other cose Aig 


; rk 
the difficulties and the labours of those ME n to be fags 2 
must elapse before that great consummation ar lennia wii mu 


rs, 


Hence he and they have been transferred 
which consists in chief concern with the pre 
inception of the Sixth Root Race, which ‘ 
centuries from this time. And they have 
being cast as a body into the swift, active and already magervice í 
currents of the Fifth Root Race life. They will not be shiharnatic 
from their place in this part of the work on account di 
coming Root Race activities; but, while taking appropri 
| parts in its life and work, they will have duties of gr 

responsibility to perform for the Fifth Root Race form 
thousands of years to come—a promotion of profound imp 
ance on all hands. Let us consider some of its consequa 
This addition to the Fifth Root Race force and potenti 
ties will mean that, with the growing power and the incres 
numbers of this group, the Fifth Root Race life cif, cu 
maintained at a higher pitch of action, with more fer of p 


TOM that yy [ye Se 
reparation gf the L 
IS to Occur «y ormou 
been promoa folura 


differentiation of character and for a far longer won 
would otherwise have been the case. Because of C Os 


nae i 
of this group the present order of precedence 1m he ael P purpl 
: Nations, with England at the head, will be maint plemo, 


iind d. 
longer than otherwise would have been the ae a c 
al time an n | pati 
elle T7, by 
richer opportunity to gain k ae i 
. "raining of its egos, and to acquire skill 1 7 
. activity. Moreover, the Sixth Root Pai AK dioit Ta and | 
come Di n 


remacy somewhat later than wOU" sitet 

se, but with an enormously heig Fi 
enough, the seventh sub-races ° willbe? 
es the Seventh Root Race T may d 
oder that Br 
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ch to grow and flourish before the Logoic forces 
withdrawn from our globe, and played upon its 


El. orld 
ding wor 3 4 à 
h a E. with utmost satisfaction how the glory and the 
Eu Ul 


ion for ft the Lord Vaivasvata, Manu of the Fifth Root Race, will 
rif! 


dy mervice of many past millennia of almost continual sacrifice 
be shighimation will be adequate indeed. 


unt of Weller Van Hook 


(To be concluded) 


A WAKING VISION 


X country road; beautiful $reen meadows on every side; a 


| people in an automobile. Gazing suddenly upwards, I 
Fed: Look! look! 


"n 


he at : "I grown to many, many times its normal size, filled the 
e nip One could look directly into it, into that glory of colour — 
io Silver—for it would seem that the sun had drawn unto 
givin 4 ae the effect was glorious beyond description. 

| a re, 


nd am figure - Standing in this blazing aura of light, stood a 
effect Tis, ii E or deva, the flowing garment made of glittering 

flit "e gra ith the softness of shining dewdrops. In the left 
" i M Tings of light, circling one over the other, changing 
ha | m to another, From the right hand, which was held 
lime! "ind be ary, hung a marvellous fish symbol in a horizontal 


low thi 


have, lly E Sa great blue five-pointed star. 

no bc a figure within its blazing aura moved across. the 

jani T ion. awoke, trembling with the memory of this 
n 

ep 1 

we E. P. T. 
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NOTES ON THEOSOPHICAL WORK IN ARGEN v 

» an 

By MÉNIE GOWLAND i figu 

(hilear 

General Secretary in Argentina a | 

! į miles, 

LEASE pardon me if I take for granted that some dj dm 

do not know very much about Argentina. | havelfi 

astonished, since I arrived, at the extraordinary lack ot in lese 

ledge about this country—and by it I include all South Ame E. 

/ —even among Theosophists, who, of all people, should s. e 

know something—even geographically, shall we sy C dm: 

relations living in other parts of the globe outside Erf he 

For there are countries whose children have not the vA Dany 

tages as England; and, if you cannot do anything outwit ang 

these brothers and sisters of yours i i thought My 

you can, if you really believe in the power ot m "i the 

late and help them by your greater knowin A 3 : 

I wonder how many of you send “ thought pet same, be 

gling Lodge at Shanghai, for instance. It ae Fi 

our own dear “ Beacon Lodge” in perar ve helped P Tu, 

think that by our loving thoughts we may °° M 
it into the sturdy child it is. 

There are reasons why all 7 

h more than they do about South ^ 

r. As you know, we 34 

of mountains runnin 
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| n. whole continent, the Andes, second only in the 
| P. to the Himalayas. and that only by two peaks, 
I, | you some very curious stories about these moun- 
3 perhaps some other time I may. But one thing I 
M you—that, right up in the eternal snows of Mount 
m the mountain which lies between Argentina and 
M and one of the highest in the world—there stands a 


ic figure of the Christ. It was erected by the Argentine 


miles. It stands on one of the foot-hills, one arm raised 
dove, holding a cross, and the other outstretched in 
| fate Tilion—a wonderful symbol. 
offe vast mountain ranges, untrodden as yet by the foot 
a save where the trail crosses from Argentina to Chile, 
‘ssid to be a centre of the Great White Brotherhood ; 
CRM knowledge to so many outside the T.S. that 
e ion in speaking of it. It is known and spoken 
doi oid and organisations are continually being 
ad ER ot people arrive in Argentina from all parts 
ithe ‘hae tramp on foot, many of them, up to the foot- 
Tet dis E there to found their communities under 
QUEEN of a great leader, perhaps a Manu. 
Na em; eft, Monsieur Sadyaor Marsehoille, who is, I 
Pking au of the Sociedad Theofista Himalaya, wrote 
eran meets of my Lodge if they would help by 
jJ tls, es for their members who were short of these 
[i bo co me Since I went to the country he has been 
jd edition 0 zis colony of French people, and now the 
ij. tese neo i French families has gone. ; 
“Nigh he 3 Suffer terrible hardships, and, I believe, 
“RS or 3 2 they have grouped themselves together, 
ationality as much as by spiritual affinity. 


AEA Aio rii cim MB pas 
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Sometimes they wish to come to the lids 
plans, and try to arouse our enthusiasm to or tel of 
Monsieur Dué, the French attaché, has i i 
his appointment, given up his inheritance, dae : 
wife and child and many families from rat f. 
apropos of this subject, I received last week a r^ Y 
German colonists now in Peru.  Allover the su a À 
is spreading in a curious manner; I make no ssl 
just give you facts. | 


there from all parts of the world. I take it to bea Ca 
under the Ruling Department in the government of the ni 
Seismic changes and the evolution of mankind are thes (is. 
work of the Ruling Department. Under its dim ionder! 
continents rise out of the ocean or sink out of sight bent: So 
the waves. Nations grow mature and decay. Types dd ne s 
are shaped, races and sub-races are evolved, each accorüil 


r cast dfi 


— 


high purposes in the evolution of humanity. 
Department shapes man's spiritual destiny, 
Department.shape the material destiny of m NI 
Under this department come earthquakes, pd st 
glaciers, volcanoes—all great changes of land 2» 

there, close beside us, slowly and surely, 


I 
! Extract from the letter referred to : fternoon thal 
“ Do. you remember I told you one PE to At a? 


man and hs 


friend, a G ist, who was on e 
erman Theosophist, ici iei E o GG 
e 


E 9 letter from him. He has fallen on 
in a school. He reports great doings on the ways ony is to 3 la 
for sale in the district where the Theosophis the scheme ortos lor 
eruvian Government seems to be favoura E ging a big Cer 
est in the Incas. Tbe Government 1$ RE d iheir are 


` 5 : { an 
place in Arequipa, on the Incas, their pasio - (orence 


king advantage of the fact, to. : 
ne lime. He concludes by hoping to een me names fi p 
parently they are business people, is 

ne who are to act as their agent 
e movement in g 
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j ew continent, which is to be the home of the Sixth 
OMM Volcanoes are bursting into flames, there 
wa! kes that, only just before I left, broke all the fine 
E os to register the strength of the vibrations, and 
„are being piled up out of the ocean. We live there in 
P of it all, and we sense the power of the mighty 
{int are being handled. 

a are the reasons, from my point of view, why 
lists should know something of that land and all that 
te Brogening there ; for many outside this Society, and in many 
| and ide societies, kindred ones, do know, and are even acting in 
inowledge. Now about Argentina itself. It is the same 


{s Europe, and Europe. contains 21 out of 35 National 


» Maid 


ade ofthe small band of workers who compose the Executive 
Eo i Mke of the Argentine National Society, and who find it 
s them ngly difficult to keep in touch with Lodges, some 


his ih s ; | 
i ] a week's journey away—one is two weeks 


b Would tell you just a little of the people of that 
CMM n not speaking now of the small number gi 
i br & mg people who compose the “ Beacon: Lodge,’ 

Pha stile of Argentina. Spanish is the language 
p Y an T that vast country, and Spanish is, of course, 
mo Spoken in Buenos Aires. 1 want you to 
ate Sas keep it always before your minds. We 
ng ina country speaking a foreign tongue, and 
| Ds have a very reprehensible way of alluding 
| People as “natives”. Yet some of these 
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same ^ natives" have many very desirable qualiti 
ities | 
F hat 


an older nation would do well to copy. s rhage mu 
it is possible to procure all kinds of wine NL io E 
hour of the day or night in every confeterja am = atag; onde 
see a drunken Argentine; if you should *- ©, You neuen d 
drunken man, you may be sure he is either an a to ce) would 

an American, and you will probably hear the iene "S (enti 

say, half contemptuously and half pityingly, “ Los ME. 

It seems the very quintessence of irony that the United T. 

| sometimes try to make arrangements to send us a lecturers no e; 
“temperance”; it is always looked upon, I am gla tod endl 

as a huge joke! They are a happy, pleasure-loving peopl}, Arge: 
spite of the fact that they are always putting off till to-morfyt ney 
what they ought to do to-day. It is always “ 
which means “to-morrow”. One thing which strikes ety inve: 
one who comes into this country for the first time is the bingo 
beauty of the people—of both sexes. Creamy skins WH an, if 
never seem to tan, large, dark eyes and well-dressed Hit unti 
their wonderful carriage, as well as the extreme beaul) Hb thin 
simplicity of their dress and the dignity of their manners Rt p 
the long line of Spanish ancestry which lies bebind hap plu 
The Argentine nation is youné yet, and it pM alove 

all the faults, as well as the charm, of youth. : f , $ pin 
frames-are some of them very fine, though som ae à m. 
not so good; but it learns by its mistakes. 3 " p 

_ there are no so-called " illegitimate " 2t "na E 
The child that is born before marriage iT ipe 
Without them ?) does not £0 through 1i "pris iy, 
? for ever barring its progress 4^ ae dee! 

i he innocent child. In the m4 att 


mañana, malis gir] 
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uch older nations also), and is frankly and openly 
ight those evils. If I had time, I could tell you 
f ndertul things that the Argentine Government has 
YOU ny dj during the last six years. 

| to ged ould like just to say here that when, at the request of 
ishmayfygentine Government, your English National Vigilance 
toig, sent out one lonely worker to tnat land (Mrs. Lighton 
Ingles a} ihe conditions were appalling. Girls (our sisters) 
ited Siping sent out there by agents at home in ship-loads ; 
lecturers no exaggeration, but literally true. Mrs. Robinson, by 
(endless, incessant work, day and night, and by the aid 
| peopl: Argentine Government, so won the regard and trust of 
to-motitivt new laws have been passed year by year, and now 
,üllh girl can enter the Argentine Republic from outside 


li m 


d 
] 


T 


"Hu 


; f|Winson herself meets every ship that comes into our 
ins wl 


-essed i 
beauty a 


PEt possible by law, and this is largely owing to the 
4i. Pr and courage of one woman, who has so proved ; 
ms her sisters that she is consulted regarding all | 
Ps in th women are concerned, and she even helps in 
hu. e framing of those laws. She is a Theosophist, 

', reat persona] friend of Mr. Mead; and I have 


Ait 
h à her, but on different lines, for several years. I send 


: Li . 
ee to do their military service. In this 
ind Up a very fine nation, for which various 
“the melting-pot, | 
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k WA. NE 

The Theosophical. Movement was X. Qu b 
Tted t 


years ago, when Colonel Olcott visited the 
the guest of Commander Fernandez, Hen 
stayed 
weeks, but long enough to form a small lai Only id 
«Vi-Dharma". All this time that one Nm ca J cal 
there; it has never grown to any size, but it has a 
died, From its influence, during the last d actu P 
different times, five other Lodges were born: one in ia P. 
a city which lies on the foot-hills of the second ae. 
mountain in the world, Mount Aconcagua (25,000 fel one 1 
in Rosario and in Tucuman, and two in Buenos Airesih k had 
Of the two in Buenos Aires, when I first came to the ciiyifloto E 
was called the “ Loto Blanco" (White Lotus) and theallys, an 
the “ Agama,” composed of seven working men, all Argetlifyphy i 
and Spanish-speaking. These six Lodges were then ule m 
Presidential Agent or Recording Secretary, Señor José Melis, but 
I called upon Dr. Vayas, and we both struggled vili b. who 
with our different languages, but the welcome was unis Dr 
able. I was introduced to his wile, mostly by SP tior re 
smiles, and invited to attend the next Lodge meeting i Ne 
house. I attended the meetings of that Lodge, recti qune m 
most affectionate and loyal kindness from on? M : 
could not understand the language, and I knew tn dif 5 
be many among the English-speaking people m SE 
were longing to hear and ready to accept T that 
Theosophy in their own dear mot 


Went Mj, 1 


exige back 


her-tongue. I atte! i flak 
z ; tim " NES 
De weang C Dins ther seco" recognised ” Pry 


- stranger came to the Lodge, whom a parent” J 
e 


T t 
mediately became ib 


After the 
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jl 
P. never forget: 4 Is not that your work?" So, 
us elf ack upon myself, as it were, I could only do my best. 
ot acf and MTS- Vayas offered me the use of their house, and 
e yeanetised that a meeting of English-speaking people 
n Mendy " i» Theosophy would be held in Dr. Vayas's house. 
i iat date, three years ago last March, we have never 
0 feel) dione Tuesday evening. Only six new people turned up, 
Airesite had a large gathering, because nearly all the members 
he cilyloto Blanco Lodge arrived also, to shew their sympathy 
id thetllus and also perhaps a little out of curiosity to hear 
Argetliiphy in the English language. For three months we 
hen utile meetings in Dr. Vayas's house, our numbers growing 
José Mli, but always supported by numbers of Spanish-speaking 
ed WA. who became ever more and more my most loyal 
È E 2 Dr. Vayas left with his family for Krotona; and then 
y s Hor returned to us again, and called together the various 
ini and consulted with us about our work. We had 
cel une members in our English Centre, and I was bidden 
E. Lodge ; which I did, He being present on that 
po and sending the cable to Adyar Himself. 
terior a special meeting was sent to the other Lodges 
A that ou they were asked to send delegates to attend 
T! (later os the National Society of Argentine a 
ityo de e from Adyar), the Senor being aoe 
] live Can rroyo was elected General eee 
“Thyself mittee of six, among whom I was s ij 
um and my ‘secretary, Charles Edwin Wells. - 
u UT because in the Argentine a woman's place is 


M NE plage 
AM she On the platform. According to the man's point 


et children and her home; but, being English, 
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e Tu. S a a í 
|, Miside Very inferior person, who should have no- 
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RU 
one is, as it were, a being set apart, and all things T Í 
possible to those extraordinary people ! Still s M f 
that they should have elected a woman—and muaf j 
conversant with their language. In fact, eA M W 
translated to me by Mr. Wells at tha time m 
meeting. Ja us. 
I am not going to harrow your feelings t to-night € ° 
details of that first year, both in the newly-born gy, et" 
our Lodge; suffice it to say that it was all we could pend í 
working with all the best that was in us, to keep both 4] [4722 
It seemed that every difficulty and discouragement that [708 
arrive did so in full force. We had to get a Headquarters dini 
and foremost, where we could induce the different Lodge sn | 
the city to meet under one roof, We were hampereifierent 
lack of money and by the apathetic indifference of thel fs had 
American temperament in the Spanish Lodges, and by M 
pessimistic attitude of the English. L 
tempt to forf tty d 
Twice before this, there had been an attemp Ae ano! 
English Lodge, in each case the effort only eso lie 
weeks, We six, composing the Administrative p. 5 
young Section, met every week in the — SS 
useable) attic of a factory kindly lent to U* E alge 
cases (for we had no chairs), with one ? 
floor, for the cases were few—one was * ether, 
kept for me. There we first meditated NET di 
- form the body of that Section, then we ST on it an 
ork, and then at later meetings reported o ers: 
i d help of the ° 
1e encouragement, inspiration an or would P 
1g those early days, the Sen a diffi 
ever interfering, €Xc€ "e ii m ne el 


d then more often 
ing us to decide 
. nev ver- -to-be 


xely 
peca 


e-forgotte" 
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I A E. against which one of us always sat to keep it 
consi CO it seemed, a veritable temple of the living God, 
mgl ^ of it now almost with bated breath. Then, when 
T P. us, we still met, week by week, sometimes with 
i pi n. simply holding on, as difficulties piled up 
nd at [^ 3 m of our members fell away at the darkest 
" Ps two in their place and still held on, making 


we e 


a ‘alway, but not broken up. By dint of incessant work, 
“ vend of that first year we had secured three large rooms 
2 could 


both al qaranteed the rent between us) for a Headquarters, sue 
t that famttings, one for a library and reading-room, and one for 
sarters(f ainistrative work. We had gathered together all the 
t Logd n the city and persuaded them to hold their meetings, 
mper ferent evenings, in our rooms, for by that time five other 
f the fs ad come into existence in different parts of Argentina. | 
and hfi Ve have 25 Lodges in Argentina, and the Republics of | 
f Ecuador, Paraguay and Uruguay have joined our Nation- | 
Ho log y during this year. From our English-speaking Beacon 

| 


sting a Mother English Lodge has been formed in La Plata, 
nel eH. P. B, Lodge, which includes in its members both 
ecu a ad English-speaking peoples. We have another 
1g ond Centre in Asuncion, which we hope very soon will 
of uso ee, Tn our own English Lodge, “ The Beacon,” we 
one] 33 members, and it is aan growing; there are two 
=s, One taken by our Vice-President, Mr. Owen, 
E v also a children's class. ; 

titence m I would add my testimony to others as to 
ang » those Elder Brothers. There, in our great 
SR has walked and spoken, and the work i 
Keng eg; and is being achieved there, 18 re 
$ who for a short time car 
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being given to all, no matter what lonely or a 
globe they may occupy. You Theosophists Y ote Dart 
ful land, with your many Lodges, abundance ES 
lecturers and inspired leaders, would seem t 
more fortunate than some others less wel] t 
Their loving care for all their children in this Sco 
great Founders, the two Masters, send to those others P 
ways, instruction, inspiration and love, according 1 
needs. Whoso will offer up all that he is to à Work, thy 
he “lose his life thereby," yet shall he find it soon, and“ 
again rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him”. 


Ménie Goli 


lj 
att 
this beay 
erature, pi 
9 be 80 Mig 
ed ; and Yel, 


A RESOLUTION 


THE following Resolution was passed by the Council of the! 
Argentine : 


a. ' dit 
In consideration of the fact that the auae NT i 
member of thé Theosophical Society towar =r was fixed! 
General Headquarters is very small; that E RE is now 1004 
years ago, and that the economic condition of the tribution can $9 
changed: that the amount provided by E REN ers; thal 
suffice to cover the most urgent moxie O eal 0 col ribote] 
duty of every member of the T heosophica Council of the At 
support and progress of the Institution E | 
Section of the Theosophical Society resolve" — , tion of thes 
ual contributio: reased Y 
1. That the amount of the ann quarters be i 
towards the Support of Heacqu E 
proportion of 50%. meni HO" 
: said increase commence y» 
the current year, q be ter, 
Editor of THEE 2 tps 
r uti napi 
spun n oaee 


in 


oun 
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{l to write something about my late beloved ward, who is 
B ved colleague, and it is not an easy task, for he and I 
(uh one, that to write of him is like writing of myself. 


‘a first time I saw him was on the platform of the Madras 
jj Station on my return from England in 1909, when, having 
el a warm clasp of the hands with Mr. C. W. Leadbeater, 


brother then greeted me, with his bright face. I knew, of 
that the two boys had attracted Mr. Leadbeater’s notice as 
jomising lads, and finding that they were very unhappy at 
land consequently very timid, he offered to take charge of their 
w and their father thankfully placed them in his hands. I 
hred English with them for an hour in the morning, and had 
Mt insight into “English as she was taught” in one Madras 
00 finding that Nityananda read aloud fluently, without any 
*meaning of what he read. 

RUM. -as we always called, and call him —was a delicate, 
| ey lad, very shy, easily startled, shrinking into himself 
ba est provocation. The lads learned to swim, to bicycle, 
I" éymnastic exercises every morning, and they rapidly grew 
his t elder received at night, when away from his body, 
|! the er ings which have gone round the world as the little 
Iu Val the Master, and, to save the inner life from dis- 
Tt was 1m with his brother out of India, when I learnt that 
1" ftom to be made to remove him from my care, and thus 
being called before ihe High Court, Madras. The 
Bamst Mr, Leadbeater, made the foundation of the 
the Cm, from my guardianship, was disproved to the 
Wag , Court, but the right of the father to annul the 
Hy appeaj s erted, and I was ordered to bring the boys back 
pu they ed to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 


aji; *emained in my care till they became majors. 
kd à toV a man, and his future is clearly before him. 
Se a great spiritual Teacher. At the Theosophical 
l . Paris, in 1920, he came at once to the front, an 
"iginalit Pression of wisdom and power, and of extra- 
JJ of thought and phrase. He is direct and 


a Se 3 
Ro c NEN v. 
Gurukul Kangri Collection, Ha 
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biect 


grace, 
and a 
ang 

rom Austra 
her's heal 
ifornian m 


gentle d 
A 


i kal sho 
ala] res 


the world pios 
: e s ld, tol ihe A: 
his country, to serve humanity. For his will be the hand pad the A 


to India her lofty heritage of spirituality, to arouse her to a sem int 
her sublime mission to the world. Our winning of her pipa al 
freedom is necessary to prepare her for that greater work, wheng Dr. S 
shall arise and shine, and the Glory of the Lord shall be reveal 4 » 
ids the 
e s ANNIE Besant, Ip type 
Justy | 
ishram: 
HS VIS 
fuent 


Hof h 


His bles 


lirily 

- Hithe à 

BRAHMAVIDYASHRAMA, ADYAR Emi 

JS tini 

mavidyéstigetarnat 

THE passing of the first hundred lectures of qe Pe wi ein 

lebrated November 18th, by a. orir consisted Ule bes 

bee in NE The assemblage, numberiné fifty, 

leeren of the Ashrama, registered 5E 

regular hearers. It was, an interna ET B 
many countries and religions. Its UM ` 

a substantial measure of accomplish ation for tHe ag: WR seel 

gramme, and to gather fresh inspires ong crust ig II, 

President was away on one of her we pr. S. Som jl d 

. meeting was blessed by the. E i years yeh 

— who, despite physical infirmity an 

eer. 


I n 
ile pm great ag 
ic Pe 


JN ES ar report 
e Registr jassiné 0 
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3 accomplished without a hitch. No lecturer had 
sagement or failed to supply a synopsis. The file of the 
nen becoming rich with an accumulation of systematised 
e the six main lines of study— Mysticism, Religion, 
Literature, Art, Science—and gathering a store of material 
ent synthetic study. This achievement was possible at 
ai its unique personnel, animated by selfless dedication 
1 ut at things in life. The work already accomplished in 
Aste ien courses constituted a very valuable contribution to 
cath, a B research and interpretation ; and it was hoped that shortly 

ation would begin of a series of “ transactions ” that would 
m Ashrama a vital world-influence. 


dt speeches were made by a number of lecturers and 
her pilas, all expressing a sense of intellectual expansion and stimula- 
rk, whag Dr. Subramania Iyer wound up the happy proceedings by 
dhihis satisfaction at the speedy and substantial progress made 
idsthe fulfilment of his ideal of a Yogashrama, as the true sequel 
3ESANT Dfe type of education that had been imparted in the National 
sity at Adyar. He believed that .the opening of the Brahma- 
shrama was the beginning of the realisation of Bishop Lead- 
ts vision of a world-university with its centre at Adyar and 
tuent colleges all over the globe, interpreting and applying all 
sof human knowledge in the light of the Divine Wisdom. He 
His blessing to all the workers in the Ashrama. 


idly a mail from abroad comes in without bringing a cheering 
flle Ashrama’s future. Last week the sign came from Finland, 
ja plication of a young Fellow of the Theosophical Society who 
E- S inished his academical course in philosophy with a thesis on 
avis en”. This week it is from Holland, from another 
ing ^u «n Philosophy. When fresh minds such as these, furnished 
sd bii a thought of the West, come together at Adyar, and absorb 
e nd wisdom of the East, things will happen. 


duri s 3 S 
«1 w gie month of December, the Ashrama will be visited by 


a wel E Boston, a tamous violinist and composer, and 
IiE seeking p 0Wn pianist. Both are students of Eastern music, 
i l m o carry the oriental spirit to the occident. Dr. Stella 

J^ vill TEENA a Fellow of the Theosophical Society in 
Phas eint Adyar, and give lectures on Indian Art, of 
1 ma ea Special study. 


J. H. Œ. 
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I AM grateful to a friend for referring to the Theosophical Fiyfirmills 
the “cabbage patch". That happened on a day when T pwer S 
revivified my body by a delicious raw cabbage salad, and Ling? UP 
thought that herein lies a symbol. The Theosophical Field shou M 
able to revivify the minds and the hearts of our readers, and weg k 
make it so that they can come and gather ideas from it, Perhaps 
day we shall be able to make it of such interest that naturally tq 


be sought the very moment the Watch-Tower has been read, 


The cl 


imagin 
hing 1 

We have received a most interesting report from Edinburttlfrtime ; 
second one published) on the Regional Survey Method in Edui han en 
The whole system seems to us about as perfect a way to trang You 
body, mind and soul of children as can be desired. It HM si 
imagine a better method than this to awaken interest Ine rent. y 
sides in the minds of the children. For t 


study. The children of the school are given, $9» a 
village or country in which they live 
| map of, marking on that map things of interest Mr write 0 m 
are to use their own ideas on discoveries, ! qd res 
history of the place, possibly picturing a elec eli 
are encouraged to imagine what the future pur. 
be happening in the course of a century 07 is encoure 
growth of the animal, insect and plant is C 0 
possible reasons for the differences 17 ae m 
There seem to be thousands of possibilities 2 inks 
children. How nice to be a teacher when EN an 
interesting things that the children will Vt stereo 
- teachers will have to be “stretchy ; eee jdence ° 
3 50 prone to be, or else they will not get : 


s they progress beyond th zd 
ins d begin to trace the old robes 
id industry, their maps: 

| museum. 


5 0. 
e first simple Sag ort 
an 
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jerm “region ” is naturally elastic and difficult of definition ; 
f a school survey it may at first be limited to the area 
to influence directly our normal settled life. For 
anywhere, this will be little more than the line 
iene and school ; the danger is that, as the town children 
they may, in exchanging the school for the workshop, never 
í P m this narrow outlook. 


children discover by observation that food does not origi- 
and that every townsman once had his garden. Country 
‘en learn that once, before the centralising days of steam power, 
ryillages were full of healthy industries ; and here a study of old 
“ufeenills may be of value in turning their minds towards a source 
“Hoyer which will be ready harnessed for them when they are 


Town 


- [The children are to be encouraged in their imagings, imaginings 
(imaginations. A friend of mine once told me that, when he was 
. Wind in Canada, he got into closer touch with Nature than at any 
dinbud time; for in turning the sod you contact all sorts of life, and you 
in Educ nan endless variety in the growth, formation and substance of the 
y to tang You learn also the variety of the effect of rain and sunshine, 
Is M |" seem to learn direct from God. In this education, how 
in liec erent would be the attitude to any apparently monotonous work, 
What infinite possibilities seem to open! Truly they have hit on 
“ting here in every way useful to train occultists. 


je and d a A Outlook Tower" is a good place from which to look out for 
tance: pee x interest for the Theosophical Field, and it has served its 
dies: month, for we have received this interesting notice from 

if a RU Edinburgh. Last April an experiment was made in 
‘Pio, and exhibition of imagination drawings by the Edinburgh 
S Mis = See that another one is to be held at the end of this 
agel 5 iln. IS, of course, a necessary outcome of this system of 


| The oh: 
rhe ext i ii, ect of this exhibition is to encourage children in the 
Ei first] fauty as realised by themselves. Its scope will be 
Js; z ot the land of make-believe, of play, holidays and 
addi; only, of the romance and beauty of their own city, 
on, the children may be invited to contribute sug- 


des | d. ent of their own neighbourhoods. 

(^T 1 P : F Sue z 
olot ihe! Who PA Schools, both public and private, and individual 
je p exhibit; Not actually be attending such, are invited to take 

"Ion, and the committee trust you will find it possible 
e ea CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Harid var ka 
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to participate, as a truly:representative c 


: : ollecti 
be secured by the kind co-operation of a] ection 


: of 
i interested 4" 
Exhibits may include imaginative drawings ; 
coloured paper designs, decorative embroidery and E. any 
and toys may also be sent, provided they are ner 
built up with standard parts. : ersonal 


i 
Wor an 1 


The Reverend Morris Elliott is not going to be 
he is to preach in Edinburgh three times in one da 
be seen and heard and spoken to to-day? Answer Ye” , iB 
flocks of people should he get! For, after all, many more Mio bi 
know of the truth of the existence of the Angels than would ilis 
We are so afraid of being called superstitious and imaginative, 1 í 
makes one the more glad that the children in Edinburgh are ty. 
encouraged in their imaginings, which perhaps may prove to be thd 

| ‘‘ realisings ”. 


behind the tine 
Y on “Can Ange 


in France. In 1919, the old Theosophical Publishing Society hau 
over its stock to the “Edition Rhea". It has now been deii 
found a new Theosophical Printing and Publishing House under [ 
name of the “Theosophical Family ". As its name implies, it s 
the nucleus of a new growth for the future. Members un 
| take shares and help on this new co-operative anderten a 
arisen partly out of the ever-increasing interest 1m and Gem? qe 
Theosophical literature. “The Theosophical Family, a 
Blech, “will be one of those useful innovations W^ 
schools, rest-house, restaurants, etc.), will make | Rie 
a true family, whose well-organised work wil 
whole world.” 


Equally interesting is the survey of oe 
been silently going on within the Society aon stitutions Ut 
reconstruction. Amongst the many UT following: 3 
been and are being established, he cites e 5 
sophical Educational Community at EG : 
" Peht Bosset," near Geneva, the Community at Nice 
“ Monada," at Brussels, the Children's Home 
the Oasis of the Star, at Pisa. 

has 16^ 


A most interesting account of d 
. 5 . ‘ naaa: c 
Community of Co-operative Society n spirit educ 
instructive synopsis reveals a Very ccn and 018? 
- standing, and the thoroughness 1n prepa 


vo 
. aiples of € 
he princi 
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2 6, t) 


7 the same kind. The whole work is described in a book 
r : DC : Mr he 
E Reconstruction. by the Community, which is now in the 
ig Monsieur Blech tells us that it seems one of the ! 


nest, 2 


Mie spirit of brotherhood shown in the Negro movernent in 
|. is of primary interest to Theosophists. The Deputy írom 
alad the Journalist Pibot have been asking France if she holds 
wsssin of the Negro only to shed his blood, to impose a new 
Mislvery upon him, in which nothing is given or merited; and 
isnot the fault of the political and social education that the 
Hes still remain inferior brothers and have not yet merited the 
uf citizenship. Lastly they ask why they are not commanded 
¡General of their own nationality and admitted to the higher 
sin the army. 

ety hance * I * 


g world of scientific psychology it is of interest to note the 
sim E. m been reached by the foremost intellects on subjects 
EN m n lon (transformation), occult chemistry, astrology, 
id. A oo discussions, the question is asked as to whether 
jm dg of Occultism will penetrate into ordinary 
D net Ed result in the stifling of all new experiences 
$ a 5 Church has taken up a very strong attitude 
Ma D and Theosophic tendencies. In the Catholic 
il : ois has enforced on all the Professors an oath 
Pe Theosophy, The Revue de Deux Mondes has 
ee of critical reviews against Theosophy. This 
if O^ the ieee that Theosophy has made on the life of 
A neste a o two liberal movements, one in the 
1 petant one led = in Paris by Monsieur Winnaert, and the 
terie ‘The y Pastor Niebrick, make use of the greater 

S NES teachings, and have numerous ad- 
Ue eas: Yet again we hear that the Church 
hu 224 thi € learned doctors into the struggle against 


ls 
| and st las Up to now only strengthened the position of 
"d. Meg; 3 thereof, 
12 M li 


cep 


n e a EU 
Ve cooing: the cause of certain diseases, health, 
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circles a Congress of Experimental Psychology h 
take place in Paris, in 1923, and those Ledeen been ar 
occupied in studying psychic questions are pepe i hae d 
Conference of International Friendship continyes a att 
| variety of people who are working -together for n» "i 
| spirit of brotherhood between themselves. 
| * * d 


“Tact ald 
Tlumph of i 


= The following forceful declaration of Dr. Sidney Gulick, 5 

of the Commission of. International Agents and Goo 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America ee vn 
sermon on “ The Church and a Warless World”: s 880 NY pera 


sical M 

The reason back of the World War is the fact that we arei 
essentially pagan. Millions of us are Christians individually, ud 
are not Christians nationally. We will always have wars, as ntfs. 
the nations relate themselves on pagan principles of selfishness carg! 
through by brute force. 


attitude—will not stop war. 
constructive. We must be 
concrete issues. 

A mighty crusade against the whole war system 
ative. The Churches must wage this crusade with 
enthusiasm and unflinching devotion that character! 
Crusades. We must enroll intelligent crusaders by t T 
thers can be efficient. No conscripts can be force 
end war. ; TE ed re sibi ital a 
We believe that nations no less than individuos ee diit m; 
God’s immutable moral laws; that nations Ee unse 
greatness and honour only through just dealin’ stan h 
that nations that regard themselves . Po Christian bro 
international obligations ; that the spirit olour creed 800 gd 
can remove every uniust barrier of trade, CO of productio 5 il 
reconstruction of the shattered instituto" ace and prospe ih 
trade and credit, all so essential to BS eats and d 
nations, is possible only when the boven because of 
possible war are completely abandone fective, WO nite! 
functioning of the institutions of 8D 7 tc opinio to UP 

he time has come for international public OP ord we l 
about the conditions necessary for à SEES or i 


gla 
| In reply to many letters, We shall be 
| bi-monthly, if more convenient. 


E 
4 £ 
pi s 
EN 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A TRAINING COLLEGE 


(n p. 228 of the December THEOSOPHIST (last para. of “ Watch- 
at’) the Editor prefaced this letter.] 


W.Theosophical Educational Trust (in Great Britain and Ireland) 
Ú ventures on a new undertaking and looks confidently for 
id intferation with Theosophists and sympathisers with the Theo- 
tical Movement in all countries. 


We, Directors of the Trust and Servants of Education, are now 
qavouring to start a Training College for Teachers in Co-educational 
fos. This is our primary aim, but our work will not be confined 
uch schools, and should prove equally useful for those students. 
se work may be in the ordinary schools for boys and girls. 


„wg Ve are firmly convinced of the value for the future of co-educa- 
e antif Brought up together, living, learning, playing together, boy and 
deal. "lll, as man and woman, find remedies for many social ills, 

th under their influence will gradually cease to exist. What we 
aim E is to train teachers so that they may take their places on 
ane fof co-educational schools with joy and confidence. A special 

le Is necessary. The boys and girls who work in the same 
yf under the co-educational regime react both on teacher and on 


pie different from the reactions in the separate- 


j Ed apart from intellect. The teacher is guide and adviser 3 


alit ord 1 . ane 
E omen. to obtain co-operation for our students in training, mem 
A sive fee ae have opened a hostel where both may live, for the 
of £100 per annum. We propose the following courses : 


A () 

y Graduates’ Course—one year—includes preparation for 
AD d € Teachers’ Diploma, Cambridge or London. 

e Sal : 

ve Inten ourse—two to three years—preparation for 


niversity Exams and professional training, e.g.. 
ogy, hygiene, special methods, etc. 


ri Courses—ordinary and advanced. 
urses—Cizek method, etc. 


| (3) p PSyehol 
| à), 9Rtesso 
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A | 
Very earnestly we beg you to consider om Nul 
known wherever your influence reaches. AT E TM 
shall be happy to give. ürthe; ra 
n 


For The Theosophical Educational 7 
: Lust 
(in Great Britain and Ireland 


VIOLET S. POTTER, B.A. 2 | 


S. (Loy 


| 
: 
: 
| —— — 
| 
| 
: 


TO EUROPEAN F.T.S. The Re 


IT would be a great help to us in our work if all F.T.S. residents; a 
country in Europe, interested in the following subjects, would, iy. 
have their names and addresses as quickly as possible: 
1. New ways of healing in their relation to non-vivisectug{s! 
treatment. 
2. Social purity of women, roughly covered by the heat 
prostitution and white slave traffic. 
- We are specially anxious to obtain the names and address 
medical F.T.S. and lay F.T.S. interested in medical subjects 4s whi 
really experienced social workers. I th of 
Replies, as early as possible, to be addressed oe Ni 
Secretary for Europe, Theosophical Order of Service, 3 Upp 
Place, London, W. C. 1. 


Thanking you for the courtesy of your columns. 
ARTHU 


—— 
mL 


AN EXCELLENT SUGGESTION 


: ically 1 
AS most -people are aware, it is at present Du E i 
residents in some of the Central European. 7 

to more prosperous countries, on Cue st 
example, it takes thousands of German m n excellent te 
. one subscription to THE THEOSOPHIST. ther countries 9 
been put forward that subscribers 1n O azineS, à er T 
on their own copies of Theosophical mag in vig ate tO pi 
to the General Secretaries of the 2) Secretaries “jar Bed 
countries. The addresses of the Gener? istand The gis T" 
I the back cover of THE THEOS Aep are: E a 
countries most in T edoi Bulgaria, and Po ^n 


Russia, Czecho-Slova 


REVIEWS 


te Real Wealth of Nations, or a New Civilisation and its Economic 
dion, by John S. Hecht, Fellow of the Royal Economic 
nig. (George G. Harrap & Co., Ltd., London.) 


hihis book the author sets himself the task of examining, and 
iseci sting remedies for, the economic difficulties which, already felt 

the war, have now become acute. It needs no arguing to show 
heal econstruction is necessary, not only in the conquered countries, 
ill the world over, if national and international trade and finance 
ifo conduce to the peace and prosperity of the world. Of several 
jects ds which have appeared on this all-important subject The Real 


ft of Nations, by John S. Hecht, undoubtedly takes a foremost 
immarising his views, as an Introduction, in thirty-one short 
wns of Economics,” the author thea arranges the subject in five 
y Covering 320 pages, under the headings: Economic Truths, 
ral Economics, luternational Economics, Economic Delusions, 
Wüuction. He bases his arguments on altruism, “as the law of 
: he fittest cannot be accepted by humanity "; and 
0n may therefore be said to be the key-note of the book, 
mong other things, the nationalisation of land, of raw pro- 
itm Nue certain industries, the control of the prices of necessaries, 
M iilos of a Wages Board, the development and protection of 
; Mies, the adoption of profit-sharing or bonus schemes; 
ot foreign trade, the establishment of an International 
Wealth-producers—not financiers—to fix and control 
A rega, ange between each country, etc. 
Tuas to National Economics the author refers to the fact 
| S “Ys a man Works for a wage and overlooks his obligation 
z Nu valent value, imagining that only his employer 
i "5 whereas the employer has first of all to work in 
> men higher wages, which, when higher than the living 
eir profit”, He points out the value of skill, without 
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which neither Capital nor Labour can do m 
wealth production, drawing attention to ats and { E 
producer of wealth and the handler of a ilferene 

-who amasses wealth at the expense of the is 


The workers have been led !o lump all em 
skilled labour, together as their enemies, not realisin 
‘a rich producer may have benefited his men and the who] : 
middlemen benefit both themselves and their emplo ore nation, whereas the 
producers. yees only at the tries 

i 


= Strikes he considers fratricidal, a form of civil 

| description ; for, were all taught that nothing E 
| and that every one benefited from an increase and = i 
decrease, the world to-day would be a different place, eth irafo 
he pleads for “equal pay for equal services,” every man acl piant 
living wage for each dependent, and a wealth wage accordinght ered 
skill; also a special reward, which he calls * dirty money,” ftri E 


pleasant occupations. 
Money need not necessarily consist of gold or silver. 


There is no economic reason why in place of gold the world should nolite 
van international paper currency, 
sole difference between gold and notes, as a to 
are guaranteed by nations, gold is accepted b 
their relative value is for ever changing, and notes ar 


gold. ; 

| Wealth he divides into natural wealth, provided by RM. 
| belongs to no individual, and man-wealth, /.€., what man A a 
.on what its producer has the first though not the exclusive cla! | Rroug 


y ! yet kant 
The distribution of wealth depends on altruistic education. If eac L hal 


rewarded strictly according to his skill, and the unskilled, % 
received merely their bare necessaries of life, we ShO igation of ma 
distribution, but not one which recognises any altruistic 0 


fellows. 


The question of Free Trade versu otis 
favour of the latter. A balance of exports ove? ie 
sarily a sign of national prosperity. 
nature of the goods exported. 

d, the nation loses ing. 


If it be our coal that is exporte nae 
unskilled trades, the nation gets only the bare with a P 
products of skilled labour, or articles of fashion becaus i " 
demand, ihat are exported, the nation benefits, eived sho 


. rec 
produce this value, and the imported goods ultimately fot 
each man. cause f 


;gn trades be 
her foreign se uence 
da long 
d and ba 1 


r 


ployers wh 
S, whethe 
g that, in Spite aie: 


te reco; 
#worker 


es; if itbe! 


Ww. 
would be better off produciné Bu til 
ting cheap cotton and woollen é 

the transport wor 


gri Collecti 
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x qu material, cannot be the absolute property of any man, but should be 
like ra | should be paid to the State, not to individuals. A man who builds 

erect right to demand renl for it, but the amount should depend on the 
yer sition, for the additional rent exacted in towns or fashionable 
ongs to the community, who create the higher value. Far more 


is the making of profit from undeveloped land, i.e., by buying 


st. 

a 
st | on its P 
dden | reality bel 
wever, 


favour of the nationalisation of coal mines, railways 
vas d ertain other industries, he points out that nationalisation does 

iecessarily mean working by the State, for only when man is 
thewi will the same efficiency and honesty be found in government 
f gs in private enterprise. [hus an efficient nationalisation 
ed fri nly be secured by handing over the working to private and 
né valent parties, and rewarding them and their workmen on the 
wo efficiency, e.g., in the case of mines, on the number of tons, 


feed per man employed.” 


Der fen, "a 1 
head hile in 


rodueti 


lüne last quotation regarding over-production: 


liis impossible for a nation to produce too much wealth and leisure. It is true 
ad of an * over-production " which results in unemployment and the impoverish- 
(notio the whole nation, but tbis is due to wrong production, to a temporary or 
[ation fasent excess of a certain commodity. Although a nation must be free to produce 
yherets4{i limit of its capacity, individuals must not be permitted to produce anything they 
e iml regardless of whether the goods are necessary or wanted, or yield a higher value 
th mit4itorker, nor to become weallh-handlers instead of producers. Unemployment 
non-production, and this entails poverty. It should not only be impossible, but 
|3 prevented. The obligation of every one to work, and. if possible to produce, 


recognised. Bread and water for work-shies is not cruelty to them, but justice 
OrKers, 


um Brough has been said to show the trend of thought. This is a 
s i pt can be confidently recommended and should be widely 
Ti x it is not so technical that it is beyond the ordinary reader, 
ag omies concern every one, especially in the present critical 
E and financiers are all too slow to follow up new 
lachan 9 not fit in with their preconceived notions and interests, 
ly on me opinion and the introduction of sound reforms depend 
tt revie © Spreading of ideas which educate the public. The book 
b E 1S one of the best publications along these lines we have 
7 mig ^ and will certainly contribute towards reconstruction in 


À. S. 
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The World’s Great Religions, and the nade 
Dr. Alfred W. Martin. (D. Appleton & Co, oe of th 


Four-fifths of this book deals with th 
sets out in a scholarly yet simple man th 
Semitic group of great religions (Judaism, Ch € essen 
and therefore forms an excellent compeng 
students of comparative religion. The book is 
Note informs us, on a series of addresses del; 

House of the Society for Ethical Culture in Nd the Meg; f 
of the Ethical excellence and limitation pervades NI qM 
uri SE 3 f € book, pee It 
empirical test of religion which the ethical standpoint inm 
very necessary and salutary, because of the tendency of an uid " 
| gent religious devotion to pass into superstition and seline 
There is, however, a parallel tendency for particular points of vier! 
mistake themselves for “continuous points” and act after id" 
manner of a circle, as containers of all truth. This leads, by acid 
paradox, not to inclusiveness, but to certain exclusions. In Dr. Maij 
new book, as in his other books, such as Faith in a Future Li effort 
bringing of the matters under consideration to the test of a foretq” 
conclusion (viz., the all-sufficiency of the ethical standard) ¢ 
a considerable amount of refraction, which, while it np 
reduce the value of the author’s summary as raw mM 
thinking, puts barriers to full intellectual pleasure in his m : b. 
see the nationalising process at work in Dr. Martin's exp i. -" 
the conversion of St. Paul ; the vision of the former do 
Christians being viewed as the culmination 1n Paul's dcn obj at 
set of psychological and physical circumstances 7 ; 
reality. The emphasising of the neurotic tenp AD = 
nature of St. Paul in connection with his ee T 
carries a subtle reflection on all such experience 
more complete knowledge can only deny. des with T 

The concluding chapter in the book x as prophe 
Religions of the Future ". Here the Ethicis « Moral 
from credal limitation than as Bae ee any £0 
in which alone the author, in a former boos e present, 
in a future life, performs the function 10 evelation ! 
maker for the religion of the A ant polit] 
Supernormal experience counts for not "It is a fei Stl 

E ts. «o will OP gi 
and “moral experience” are the tes ati 
(since it is already fulfilled) that this em the 12? 
because of its inadequacy in the tace 
experience of a superphysical life. 


e Prete if 


See. . 
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ophists will, however, thank Dr. Martin for his excellent 
of the findings of comparative religion, which have broken 
im of any religion to be the exclusive recipient and interpreter 
truth. In this breaking of exclusiveness he sees the way 
pwards a religion of Humanity, whose followers will be well- 
: Pu and good-natured beings "stationed between two great 
P es "—those of pre-natal and post-mortem existence. We 

DL. to believe that, by the time humanity is ready for such uni- 
Meeti E its inroads on the two great ignorances will have radically 
M m own view of its own nature and powers ; and that it will 
ok, LN true unity in the realisation of a transcendental life, from 
- Jhit elaborates itself into the racial generalisations of the religious 
focal politics. The error of the religions lies, as Dr. Martin 
. |, in endeavouring to spread out the personal and local to 
a humanity and the solar system. There can be, however, no 
„fual realisation save through the personalising of the universal 
fateh the making of God in the image and likeness of man); but 
gq ttort to universalise the personal (to insist on the exclusive 
xy of belief in a person and events in a particular place at a 
ftular time) turns from spiritual realisation to its negation in 
dmm dogma. In setting up “moral experience” as a universal 
aus religion, past and future, the Ethicist is moving dangerously 
sork V bad company. There is not much difference between the 
lanatit dy of personality and the idolatry of an emotional or in- 
utordiftal formula—except that the idolatry of personality has 
Tine In it that is vital and expansive. To get a view of truth 
|! and whole,” one should, after reading this book (which is 


+ mmt Wi ` 3 : 
E oth while), turn to Tagore’s Creative Unity. 
Qon 


( 


dfs Tak, (Ce 


Dai ; 

j 1 Meditations on the Path and its Qualifications, from the 
Shin me Besant, compiled by E. G. Cooper. (Theosophical 
M ig b ouse, Adyar, Madras. Price Re. 1.) 
ot f d has been arranged so that each month occupies a 
m 1 tedita ain quotations on that subject are given for each 
T ot; ane e have had calendars, but so far this is the first 
T kind with quotations only from Mrs. Besant. It has 
Ought out and well put together, and many lovers of 
-. Welcome it with open arms. As books go now, it is 


e, 5 . 
"^d it should have a wide sale, for Theosophical thought 
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: wol 
is spreading far and fast, and not much ot tif NU id 
been issued. It deserves to be made known outside pela ji " 
Society, where it would distinctly fill a want, ie Theil [sion 


* 1 why 
dac ^ 
W, the | 
| Why 
bs! 
fone 


The Christ Drama, by the Rev. J. Tyssul Davis, B.A. 


Essex St., London. Price 2s.) (Essex ol 


In this booklet the author, starting from the assumption i 

s 3 ption d 
drama is one of the oldest methods of conveying religious instru Pages 
tries to set forth an idea of the story of the Christ as related indhiede 
Gospels, Apocryphal as well as Canonical, that shall be conss The 
and capable of interpretation along one line of thought, not tettiistr 
one event as historical, another as allegorical, and a third as syn ie 
eal, as so many Christian apologists have done. lu < 


He begins by pointing out that the principal exponents ofal thick 

great religious systems, as well as many legendary heroes, hi the m 

passed through very similar experiences, and that those a | 

have been dramatised for the instruction of subsequent see 

Then, distinguishing between the man Jesus and the vee, Ba. 

A takes the eight points set out in the ** symbol ” of the mu E. 
he describes as “a formula of Initiation, the password to EAT 


: E mbolised ist] teuro 
| ries," and shows how in all religions the truth sy 


s on the way hf of 
the steps in the perfecting of man, one of the stage — 1 


7 , nion be 
humanity to divinity, one link in the chain of u | Read 
lowest creation and the Creator. 


The chief, almost the only fault to be u 
brevity ; too much is left to be filled in by the d w 
the reader ; and if, as seems likely, the E ig 
the preacher must have had an ote uable 
Apart from this, however, the book is a va, 
ution to the literature on the unity 
s the one on the “Descent into 


ident, which finds small place ™ Orph 
MD : G k legen so 
ree Wis messa£e 


ortrayed in the À 
ther than they, carrie 

r 
To b 
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Ie to be hoped that many who read the book will follow the 
: P made in his last sentences : 
<ti0 
; don’t Churchmen confess that they have lost the key to the Christian 
Why d go as learners, to the Occult Schools which have recovered it ? Every- 
faries ‘Christian Church is being discredited, treated by an increasing number as 
n not slrive to restore its pristine efficacy and revive the power of its 
Why . To confess our ignorance may open for us the door of humility 
Ls)? o the Outer Court of the Gnosis, 

E.M. A 


asin at least t 


sli] pages from the Life of a Pagan, by Mrs. Walter Tibbits. (George 
ted indfiledge & Sons, London. Price 7s. 6d.) 


conselhe authoress has lived in India through several different 
ot ttedristrations, and has taken episodes from these and woven them 


b interested in Anglo-Indian society life will find the 
jJ d given in these pages perhaps a little too cruelly lighted. 
Ale ne its shabby patches and its disagreeable features are 
Bs. bs Way which may reflect credit upon the courage of the 
T üntances wane cannot have endeared her to her Anglo-Indian 
e el t ls still a very rare thing to find, among all the 
Tian i living in India, any who have a true understanding 
ATE on m real sympathy with their aspirations. To range 
i Tibbits ae Side is to court unpopularity if not antagonism, and 
as not been afraid to take the risk. 
A. E. A. 
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The Awakenin$ of Asian Womanhood à Jg 
Mus. Bac. (Ganesh & Co., Madras. Price a 2 etam m 
9 d 


The writer of this book is well known in Ind: 
cause of women. She was a militant suff 
gone to prison and fasted for seven days 
of protest. Although the author is a W 
spirit of Asian womanhood as a true Theo 


dia as 

Tagette in ma ftr 
with severa] ot » and 
esterner, She h 

Sophist, 
The real key-note of the status of the Indian WO 
and State is to be looked for in the divine concepti 
and this has been very aptly put by the author. She works y; 
; idea, and says that in the political field in India to-day the lla 
3 hood spirit is wanted in its administration”. The author lai 
i out the many inherent qualities of the true Eastern woman, | 
gentleness, her devotion and her self-sacrificing nature, and 


as caugh 


man in the fy; 
on of Mother 


qualities have been so largely crushed out. She has also dealin 
the pernicious effects of early marriage and the Purdah systems 
has supplied us with statistics. The chapters are as fascinatinga 
title of the book ; especially characteristic and fresh are the ii Bure 
Miniatures”, The sketch of three of India’s leading women i 
interesting, and gives one inspiration to act in a spirit of EE 
the great ancient ideals of womanhood. The life of Ramabai b 
magnificent, and surely she is one of our pioneers to-day. d 
lately said of her by one of the Executive Comte p: JBK 
“ There is no Council which would not be S 
helped by the presence of such a woman as one w 

all, Mrs. Ramabai Ranade.” j 


We have very few books on this subjec wy some of a 
Should take this opportunity of getting to 2 this book is ^q 
contained in this interesting little volume. 97^ itis 
tion of articles which had already appear 


z i vers the sam" 
disconnected, and at times co th is of sufficien 


t. and all those ine B 


However, the subject dealt wi us value. M no 
of repetition without detracting from y the determine wil 
travelled practically all.over India wit heart and | 


T TR er 
some service to the cause which 1S A h 
useful information obtained at first hand. 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


“Bia lie following receipts, from 11th November to 10th December, 
fue acknowledged with thanks: 


| Ranke ANNUAL DUES AND ADMISSION FEES 
a Rs. A. P. 
CAS Kou, Tokyo, per 1922--23.. 15 0 0 
gra p Walter Dorku, Seccondee, Gold Coast, Darant 
nova os 0S, E 7 313 0 
section, T.S., 337 members, per 1922, $11-4-8 167 10 3 
inte cee sees per 1922, £2-14- a a à 40 13 6 
f the jes 1929, STL: per 27th Septem er—3ls jest s 
e T e, T.S. , British West Indies, 20 members, Ê $5 74 9 3 
bine qo 408 members, per 1922, $13-12-0 208 0 1 
Ti | EE Section, T.S., 330 members, £16-10-0 RIT Ca 
e tfai qoo Shanghai, per 1923 . NEN 
oust lera eee T.S., Balance of dues per | 1922, $30 .. 450 0 0 
voi] o for 132 members, $4-8-0 oe) 66. gend 
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| ;HE HIDDEN SIDE OF THINGS 


BY 


The Rt. Revd. C. W. Leadbeater 


; the literature of Theosophy, I know no one who treats the elemental 
„of nature more fully than Bishop Leadbeater, whom I met in my 
Bin travels, and who impressed me by his venerable appearance, his 
Ti habits, and his claims to a remarkable clairvoyance which has, as he 
[. opened up many of the Arcana. In his book, The Hidden Side of 
| ^ he talks very fully of the fairies of many lands. . . . For fuller 
[nion the reader may well be referred to the original, published by the 
ophical Publishing House. The book is a storehouse of knowledge 
jal occult matters, and certainly the details concerning the fairies fit in 
gably well with the information from other sources." 


[yu I. Coxrexrs : (Section 1.) The World asa Whole. (Section 2.) How 
we Influenced; by Planets; by the Sun; by Natural Surroundings ; by 
pespirits (Fairies); by Centres of Magnetism; by Ceremonies; by 
4; by Public Opinion; by Occasional Events ;-by Unseen Beings. Our 
of (ifle towards These Influences. 


7-1 p (Section 3.) How We Influence Ourselves; by Our Habits; 
TESTE d jsicdl| Environment ; by Mental Conditions; by Our Amusements. 
31.10 b How We Influence Others; by What We Are; by What We 
| X y What We Do; by Collective Thought; by Our Relation to Children ; 
Mt Relation to Lower Kingdoms. (Section 5.) The Results of Know- 
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Seer: À volumes together. (Bound 
ately.) Cloth, Rs. 6, = : 


lm : 
bie gis on the Bhagavad-Gita. A Series of twelve Lectures read 
i) maiDhakonam. Branch, Theosophical Society, by a Brahmin F.T.S. 
5 duced Price As... - 
M. ras . 
3 Mi manona. The Meditations of Vasudeva. A compendium of 
i w a : Translated. from the Sanskrit by K. Narayauaswami 
- "reSwara Sastri, B.A.: (Wrapper.) Reduced Price As. 4. 


| 1 T SA. X v : > E TEES T S : x $ : 
j "eosophioa] Publishing House E: E 
E Adyar, Madras, India | | 
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INDIAN Economic.’ 
By Hon. Prof. V. G. Meer 


| ; i Fergusson College, Poona 
| Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarg ii 
e 


alter, ] 
e. Chp 
Sted 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR Raf costed 
iS LB (0^ 97 


1. Gokhale and Economic Reforms—Crown 16 mo. pp. 250. Cloth Bound "ES 


2. Indian Administration—(4th Edition). With additional ch 
: Reform Act. Demi 8 vo. pp. 528. Cloth Bound. — caiie 


3. The Reforms Explained— Demi 8 vo. pp. 100. 


4, Indian Industrial and Economic Problems— (2nd Edition). Crown 16 m. 
pp. 340. | f ; 


-§. India’s War Finance and Post-War Problems—Crown 16 mo. pp. 1. 
r Cloth Bound. :. . " 
- 6.. Currency Reform in India—Crown 16'mo. pp. 120. 
7. Dawn of Modern Finance in India—Crown 16 mo. pp. 15+ 
CET : ; HINDU LAW 
Price] : ET i 
; < J.R. Gharpure, B.A., LL.B. (Hons.) 
High Court Vakil, Bombay 


THE SERVANTS OF INDIA SOCIETY'S 
Important Pamphlets and Books 


the British Flag. 
Servants of 


- By the Be mm 

l. Self-Government for India under india Societys UP" 
Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, President, i 
16 mo. pp. 91. 

2. The Public Services in India. 
Member, Upper ludia Brh., Servants 0 
pp. 175. ; 

. 3. The Congress-League Scheme : 
Mr, V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Pr a 
16 mo. pp. 66. piya, Mombe” al 
_ 4. The Co-operative Movement. By Mr Yon faut ene 
KA Servants of India Society, and Mr. b 5 
Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Bombay, 
. "The Medical Services in India. By n 
pp. o8. : xara is n 
ae dvocate; 
Trade Union Legislation. By * Labour À 


^ ru, Senior 
. Hirday Nath Kunari y a | 
By Mr. Ports Society» Crown ol 
aT oka i 
An Exposition. m ant Soale, a i 
esident, Servants o : 


.—'The above prices do not include ME 
Pe ire had Shilo principal bookseller oity, 
ook be had of ihe en cy Peth, Poona GU 


shushan Press, c 
nbay Vaibhav Press Sandh 
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-THE LIBERATOR 


| pducational Journal dealing with subjects of permanent interest 

Jj; iso CONTRIBUTORS NATIONAL AND IN'BERNATIONAL 

s include eminent spiritual men, such as Sri Aurobindo Ghose, Sri 
ri Barindra Kumar Ghose, Sir P. Ramanathan, Sir P. Arunacha- 


Indian), Rs. 4 only. Foreign, 12s. per annum. 
Pag . The Manager, “THE LIBERATOR” Office, 
ane a p y to " 9 ,. ce, 
ud nier UT Triplicane, Madras. 


"he size ¢ —— 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE CURE 


By CLEMENT JEFFERY, M.A. 


Mers: IL The Philosophy of Nature Cure. II. Iridiagnosis (iris Chart). III. 
E E in the Eye. IV. Cleanliness js Health. V. Thoughts on Food. VI. Mechano- 
und, ub VII. The Mind Cure. 
m the Tie Medical Times concludes a valuable review of the book with these words— 
Vise believe that any anbiassed member of the medical profession who reads this 
{ (firill glean from its pages many helpful suggestions." 


Yay Bookseller can supply you with a copy. Price 5s. net. 


€ Opfer Y. 
Pus psor p 


16 mo, 4 
I (Available also at the T.P.H., Adyar, Madras, India) 
(| BECK & Co. (Room 7), 62 Strand, London, W.C. 
4 WONDERFUL PREDICTIONS 


Lif imply state your time and date of birth or writing letter. Pull Annual Life Reading 

Character costs Rs. 2 only. Five years in detail Rs. 4-8. Extensive Rs. 10. Mr. P. K. 
à MA, B.D., Calcutta, writes: I am much delighted to say that the results are 
Riecurate and to the point, etc." The GREAT INDIAN ASTROLOGICAL HALL, 


Alota, Vizag. Dist. 


we 


WONDERFUL FORETELLER 
JN, N. Rehman, M.A., H.P., M.R.A.S., F.M.U., Professor of Arabic Government, 


ERR College, Madras, writes on 10-11-1922 : The Self-Instructor of Astrology 
te Y its name, It is a source of immense help to those who are interested 
Bihinple, T} ut do not find auy really good helper to proceed with. The methods are 

i bint E predictions it makes are correct. This is in Simple English. No time and 
Jon  fërtasa ro ecessary to calculate Full Annual Life Reading with Character. It gives 


Grow! sults with finance, children, maxriage, longevity, ete. Price Rs. 2 only. 
THE SANJIVI ASTRAL WORKS 
ed P. O. Kasimkota, Vizag. Dist. 
mo. 
i ny 
Y THY n T 
; THE OCCULT REVIEW 
crow? j 
2 Edited by RALPH SHIRLEY 
TEE Paps THE SUBJECTS DEALT WITH INCLUDE: 
o qi ‘chica? Re 


thy Search, Occult Philosophy, Hypnotism, Magic, Supernormal Phenomena, 


h, uy emear \ I 7 HE 
I nation, Dreams, Multiple Personality, Mysticism, etc. 


* Roy, 
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A alf The Nd l/-net. Annual Subscription, payable in advance, 12/- or Rs. 9-8. 

p T T pr Ae F 
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E NU toader Psychic and Occult Phenomena. It numbers amongst its contri- 

TL Ts independ, many of the most distinguished men of the day. Its freedom from 
] Sal Nig €nt standpoint have secured for ita unique position in contemporary 


era, 
" “ire. Indian subscribers may order from the T.P.H., Adyar, Madras. 
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 RIDER'S PUBLICATY, 
J " JUST PUBLISHED S 


Woman and Freemasonry 


By DupLEY WRIGHT, author of“ 
Cloth. 6s. net. 

Contents: Introduction— Adoptive Masonry— T] 
for Lbadies— Women Freemasonry— Egyptian Minois 
Adoptive Freemasonry— Order of the Eastern St 


The Rleusinis 3 
eusinian Mystar; 

SL 
y eries" a 


€ Fendeurg. p, 


8 
Ty and Gaal cat 


SECTIONAL. ORGAAN 7*9 


OW een i ar—) - p 
Grand Orient of the Netherlands on the Question. Modern Female Freem dg 
Contains rituals of unusual interest never hitherto publi oro 
various rites to which women have been admitted. published, And a fall 2A 
£P. 


The Meaning of Masoury 


do. 


By W. L. Witmsuurst, P. M. Demy Svo. Oloth. 10g 6d. net 
Contents : Introduction—The Position and’ Possibic an 
Deeper Symbolism of Masonry—Masonry as 
Relation of Masonry to the Ancient Mysteries. 
What is the philosophy underlying Masonry? What is the objec 
Initiation, and what is its present-day purpose and value? Full FREUE ui Mean 
are given in this work, together with an analysis of the Craft and Arch Rites T 


ossibilities of the Mas 


a Philosophy—The Holy onic Orders 


Royal Arh 


Boye eve. 


ar Bulletin. 


A New Encyclopedia of Freemasonry; and of Cognate Instit 
Mysteries; their Rites, Literature and. History 


a | By Arruur Epwarp Watts, P.M., P.Z., otc., etc. Author of The Secret Traits 
Freemasonry,” etc., etc. With sixteen full-page plates and numerous illustrations inte 

Two vols., 94X61. Blue Cloth, gilt, 42s. net. | 

“Two interesting and absorbing volumes, embodying the results of the latest rags 7 

and representing all that is known on the subject.” —The Bookseller. 


NOW READY. Second and Revised Edition’ 


The Book of Talismans, Amulets and Zodiacal Gems 


By W. T. & K. Pavirr. Demy :8vo, Cloth, 10s, 6d. net. With ten full-page past 

coloured frontispiece. ha 

"It is the most complete record of the various i 

te The Outlook. S : : CP 

“ The archaeological part of the book especially is of great inter 

NOW READY. Second and Revised Edition 

ALCHEMY: Ancient and Modern hats 

l nid E Du DAE ph muc 
TOS Being a brief account of the alchemistic doctrines, on TN 

9n ihe one hand and to recent discoveries in physical So ha most noted al 

With some particulars regarding the lives aud teachings 0 f “Bygone Beliefs 

H. SrANLEY RxpGRovE, B.Sc. (London), F.S.C., Author o "T 

- 8vo, Cloth, Sixteen plates. "78. 6d. net... - ecount of alchemy 


‘Mr. Redgrove gives a careful and unbiassed Ü P 
| Progress until it is absorbed by sciontific chemistry. — : 
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| THEOSOPHICAL MNT. d 
| _ By ANNIE BESANT, DL, pps | 


Five. Sermons .delivered in the Liberal Catholic Church | 
St. Alban, Sydney, in 1922 ! 

The Christ Within, 

The Initiations of the Christ. 


oe) tO oR. 


The Value of Heaven. 
anu -4, The Risen and Ascended Christ; 
5. Man the Master of his Destiny. 


j ee Wrapper. ‘Price Re. 4 


: | . ANNIE BESANT. An Autobiography [> 


a - (WITH 10 ILLUSTRATIONS) i 


Sale Price Bs ea 
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\ Original Price Rs. 7-7 - 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL go 


OPHICAL Society was formed at New York CIETY 
Madras, April 3, 1905. It is an absolutely Ovembey Y 
Truth, striving to serve humanity on spiritual lines and Peotarian ie 
materialism and revive religious tendency. Its three declared aretore e 
First, — To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood. Jects aro; 
; of race, creed, sex, caste or colour. of Humanity e 
: "ing d 
SpcoND.— Lo encourage the study of comparative religion ut lista 
TnIRD.—To investigate the unexplained laws of nature a P 
atent i 
belonging t ea 


qug TuxosoPuicat Society is composed of students 

world or to nono, who are united by their approval of the aoc, 8 tO any religi 
remove. religious antegor su and to draw together men of "Ne Objects, by teen 
religious opinions, and. by their desire to study religious iuueni a Siri 
their studies with others. | Their bond of union is not the professi and to share there dà 
a common search and aP piraton for Truth. They hold that Tu of a common bl a 
study, by reflection, by puriby of life, by devotion to high ideals E should p, , "tg 
be striven for, not as a dogma to be imposed by auton, ree ak 
NT u 


uld be the result of individual study or intuition, and not its E Consider i 
ece ent, and gl 
7 


the inten 


Tug THEOS 
porated at 


 Philosoph 
3 Y and soj 
nd the powers’) lence, 


A 


2 


prize to 
belief sho i 
rest on knowledge, nob on assertion. They extend tolerance to all, eye 

2 u to 


not as a privilege they bestow, but as a duty they perform, a; i 
—mob to AGER it. They see every religion as DE expression oE fo rumor gay 
prefer its study to its condemnation, and its practice to proselytism, P. ‘ine Wisdom 
word, as Truth is their aim. ; +  feace is their wadi 
NGSE WREosopHY is the body of truths which forms the basis of all religi 
“cannot be claimed as the -exclusive possession of any. It offers a philoso udi 
life intelligible, and which demonstrates the justice and the love which nile m E 
uis death in its rightful place, as-a recurring incident in an endless life, opening he 


It p 
way to a fuller and more radiant existence. It restores to the world the Science of the Si 
teaching man to know the Spirit as himself, and the, mind and body as his servants 


octrines of religions by unveiling their hidden meanings t 


"illuminates the scriptures and d 
they are ever justified in theeya 


thus justifying them at the bar of intelligence, as 
Lo intuition. eS : 
"Eos Members of the Theosophical Society study the 
' live them, Ryery one willing to study, to be tolerant, to a 
ingly, is welcomed as a member, and it rests.with the member to becom 
eS = THE THEOSOPHIST 

‘is not responsible for any opinion or declaration 
ed in an official document. - 
d to the Editor, Adyan 
documents will | i 

r opinions therem a ; 


iodicale, upon 
eno cns ‘eprint of 979 


se truths, and Theosophists ender 
im high, and to work pri 
ea troo Theon 


Tue Theosophical Society,-as such, 
Journal, by whomsoever expressed, unless contain 


Editorial communications should be addresse 
Rejected MSS. are not returned. No anonymous 


Writers of published articles are alone responsible fo 


„is given to translate or copy single articles into other p 
mission for 


of erediting them to THE THEOSOPHIST; per 
articles is not granted. — 3 
and April numbers: 


- The half-yearly volumes begin with the October n 
annual Subscription (payable strictly in advance). Post Free: 
‘India; -Ba. 9, payab. > tO: the Manager, T.P.E., Adyar, 
at Britain and Europe: 15s.(Agent: T-P-H., Ltd., 

à: $ 3:50 (Agent: Theosophical Press) 
(Agent: T.P.H, 28 Lang St. Sydney 
tor 9 guilders (Agent: Minerva Bookshop 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


iS number opens Part II of our Forty-fourth Volume, and 


cue | We mark our half-way house by adding eight more pages 
x monthly issue. We often feel cramped for space, and 
fd to be able to give our readers a little more than we 
iken able to afford for some years. 

* 


* ox 
Nithin the Theosophical Society we find two schools of 
Ett, which can perfectly well exist side by side, provided 
me does not seek to control or oppose the other, but that 
Wrk together on common ground, and harmoniously 
i differ. The first is composed of those who think 
Theosophical Society should confine its activities to 
pn and Third Objects chiefly, or even to the second 


“tho, 2 
T n Religions, In the m S bp mod 
7 Supreme dut d nobly has it been per ; 
J he de y, an y. 
s E Jt has borne witness to the Unity of Religions, has 


: e 5 ee 
licis undamental teachings, has opposed Gnosticism 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar : 
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: and has drawn into its fellowship men and 
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women of every faith, who have Seige ' 
for the flooding spiritual life poured doves ciate m 
worlds. Nowhere has it injured a Com f NI 

iis members from its fold; everywhere ns drag j 
each religion, deepened, broadened it VERS, st 
fact, theosophised the religions of the world led it: ; 
wrought since 1875 have revolutionised OM 

| religion to another, softening antagonisms a | 
i friendliness. Prom 


* 
* x 
The first advance out of the technically relig. id 
was made by the President-Founder, Colonel H.S. Ol 
who began the ever-extending work of theosophising f 
educational department of human life. He saw that the p “e: 
secular character of English education in the East was spd 
ing materialism, and undermining the pre-Christian faithsd 
Orient, Hindüism, Zoroastrianism and Buddhism, ati] 
began in the early eighties of the last century boys soci! 
wherein Hindüism was taught to members of the iid? 
then schools in which Buddhism was taught to boys and 
of the third. Halfway through the nineties, he started st 
for the *untouchables," whose treatment by Hindi e 
passionately resented. The introduction of E. 
as an integral part of education, the religion S font 
of the child's parents—became the chara i j 
Theosophical schools. The foundiné ot = the The, 
College and School at Benares by mem grep Colleges H; 
ical Society, following the Buddhist Soos A the educi 
over Ceylon, finally established the inclusi P 
field in Theosophical activities, 
Report, at my own suggestion, | 
Activities”. Since then Theosophic 
sprung up in various countries, 
that department of human activity 
the zgis of the Theosophical Society- 
* 


My own entrance into the à 
served to initiate therein st mn mp Bin 
with the warm support Oo "enowled&? 1 Gi 
enthusiasm caught fire with the an of Match 
work, and she passed on to me for a * 
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in her hands of £1,000. The work done there by 
with admirable devotion opened the way to 
he East End, and remains there as a deathless 
ye and service, and out of it grew other social 
The Order of the Golden Chain, the Lotus 
Order of the Round Table, that of the Citizens 
and in India the movement against child- 
followed in our schools and by a band of workers 


E a young people, were started and have grown— 
m last-named, whose ideals and central rule of “an 
LK service every day," evidently in the air, were about the 
slime taken up by Sir Robert Baden-Powell for his splen- 
ation, the Boy Scout Association, which has rightly 


lisfully swept into its circle similar feebler activities. 


* 
* * 


These tendencies to activities for the improvement of 
iy were definitely acknowledged by myself as President 
i54, in the establishment of an inclusive “ T.S. Order of 
hee’—“an organisation of those who love for the service 

ime who suffer "— which branched out in all directions, 
iiis largely theosophised the field of Social Service. 


* 
* * 


reat War, it was realised, as H.P.B. had asserted 
he, numental work, The Secret Doctrine, that vast 
m, © coming over the world, and these were pointed 
ti, Y Own fifteen lectures, under the title of Zhe Changing 
| b. ered in London in May, June and July, 1909, 
. «5 general public, and partly to Theosophical 
Wings any of us realised that we had, in Theosophical 
Tu A Chart for the navigation of the stormy ocean 
[5 Wm our Theosophical ship and the whole world 

dugh their way, and that we were bound to use 
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them for the great work which Was t 
sophical Brotherhood, the Social and 0 
of Society for the new civilisation 
the Aryan Mother-Race, 
civilisation of the sixth M 
of it in the fulness of time. 


be 
Political p 
of the drum 
the Preparation { DN | 
other-Race, Which pr ? fy 
should tondi 
When the Christ de 
en tne rist, on His coming i ; | 
His little company of the Twelve d the destine et 
them forth to carry His message over Judæa foe andy 
of the day did not realise that that tiny m aa 
and ONE would shake the world, would found a n 
and a new civilisation, while He would be worshipped; 
in all parts of the world. Even after His cruel d. m 
number of His followers had risen only to one hundred 
twenty. How the leaders of Jewish society, the learned dince 
the haughty Roman conquerors must have jeered at the usins. 
who put forward such tremendous claims, and laugheli] ci; 
their wine at the killing of the “ King of the Jews,” auf: 
collapse of His reputation. Now the world laughs ati 
and their short-sightedness. History repeats itsth 
Wisdom is ever, in the end, justified of her children. 


ew relif. 


x [tu 

It has been recognised more and more since I i the 
the principles of Theosophy must be applied y only 
struction of Society, so that we may HAN ro 
recognition of Universal Brotherhood as a trut! iy; ment 
tion of Universal Brotherhood in human peyi sal 
live according to the law of their being; 4 
Master, and. repeated by Professor Huxley 
of the survival of the fittest 1s the law f evo 
brute, the law of self-sacrifice 1s the Fe utc 
man." The competitive system 15 for t jn 
the co-operative system is for thes ae ate 


5 wi 
telated efforts for Social Reform, D D 
-evil here and there, must be change "E e 

- theosophise Society, and as long as a” icali 


activity remains unaffected by the s in tha 
of the Theosophical Society remain” |. know 


Theosop hie? 


have entered into the spirit of the Mest aly hum 
Theosophical ideals is to become pr? 
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h 7 an . . 
left n conditions all the world over. To be a 
N a ig to be a Servant of Man. The Work of 


rieosophica 


qs for the adult ; the one prepares, the other works to 
nplish. Politics, not in the party, but in the old Greek 
» the Life of Man in Society. Politics is the science of 
urde,[un life in Society, and its aim, when applied to the 

distin of a community—be it village, town, city, 
(Ode nation, humanity—is to create and preserve such 
leu s educational, and political conditions as will enable 
tatizen to realise himself as an Immortal Spirit pledged 
| Eternal Work: “My Father worketh hitherto, and 


* 
* ox 
As tegards Nations and the relations between Nations, 
M us, in direct or in indirect touch with the Masters, have 
X uM there is ' God's Plan” for each Nation and for 
Neon to each other. Mazzini, with his prophet's 
a rtl aw that God writes à Word over the cradle of every 
" and that Word is the Nation's mission in the 
sail Head ih our eyes are purged by the WISDOM, we learn 
ling B .Word, and to help in making the Way 
iis a 3 it. The unity of Theosophists is in their 
| pot their ideals, not in their methods of reaching 
“ty member of the Society is free to work for the 
Th Mang i Versal Brotherhood according to the light of his 
Pat; “onscience, To use party names: he may bea Tory, 
‘dng’, Whig, Liberal, Radical, Socialist, or none of 
k pp: crat, Democrat, Social Reformer-—provided he 
qe f €tsal Brotherhood. The Theosophical Society 
A buy. with, ; and compels none. If a member cares only 
Yd en h Cut any object of helping others by his know- 
s aS not yet touched the spirit of the Masters, 
‘ty plainly said by one of Them, They will not 


ensi rut aie teas TE a S 12 fo. >" 
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teach such a one. A “Club for E. 
Their attention, who live to help the iium 
Theosophist who, outside the Theosophical s, He 
* spiritualise Politics,” the life of Man in ect 
within it, who devotes himself to study for REL 
ment in knowledge, without sharing it with E 

than himself. mor 


* 
Xo 


If every member were working for Others, we y. 
not have a little group of people in America, Expl 
Australia, who are always employed in ^ investigating" gd 
people. I have just received a very long paper fromal i 
living in the south of France, who proposes to start aning 
investigation into the accusations made early in the cans b 
against my colleague, Bishop Leadbeater. I have asui 
tion to make. Why should not these people begin aij, 
earlier in the history of the Society, and investigate dli 
stories, scandals, and accusations, made against our Fou 
H. P. Blavatsky ? They cover a far wider field of inmulz, ; 
of all kinds, from doe E oe 
forgery, swindling, plagiarism, and other abominaly „i. 
NI kept many out of the Society, and still bns Tha 
j t save the Society mh of 
in the eyes of many. Why no rave never bill o 
Founder ? Foolish people like md 2 s 
about all these things; we have stupidly sa! ight us the Lik i 
is a messenger from the Masters; she her; We 2 
whereby we live; we venerate and Du x ; 
foundly grateful to her; no wanton, forg a dh 
have done her work. We will E y prurient") 
than grub with you into scandals M e. 
scratching among mud heaps vun g nswer is th 
of industry does not pm me. 
the accusers of my Brother. at 
know him, though when death removes P* 
blinds them, they will be forced pon a 
he is. Their attacks move me no dd 
of medizeval inquisitors, who torture zx 
of the Masters in their days, on our due iuni 
against H: P. Blavatsky, and in e in comme 
Brother and myself. We all ey follow: 
bring, and those who can see PY -i jy tre 
away, our successors will be 


es 
tatic 


EEE LD PEE, _ 
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T the World Teacher should change the accusers’ 


*o 


aud pere is one complaint we may notice, that we do not 
Meng rselves bound to follow in every detail of policy 
lén, js views. That is so. Her policy suited the early 

| ad we adapt ourselves to the work needed in these 
vei and ever-changing times. We do not mark-time; 
e wfo forward. We are not mile-stones, but pilgrims. 
tone, dey the Masters she obeyed, and carry on Their work, 
16” dli spirit of obedience to Them, and we act, as she acted, 
maldist-hand, not on second-hand knowledge. That is why 

Hing that our accusers say can move us. There have 
els been orthodox people, who walk by the letter and not 
auie spirit. There must be static and dynamic people, and 
n aliliatic always hate the dynamic. Occultists are dynamic, 
hat is why they cause storms. We are Progressives, 
Fou have no quarrel with those who prefer the “ safety ” 
“ving in the past. We live for the future. 


S. Th * x 
andil have received from New York and elsewhere the sad 
| in of the drowning of Mr. Claude Falls Wright, an old 
| H.P.B. at Avenue Road. She had a warm liking 
| and as was usual with her, she had a name of her : 
me him—“ Ginger”, During the last year of his life, , 
dle ve MM been active in Theosophical work, and I | 
o lng tom him an affectionate letter, announcing the fact, 
on lij, 50. and responded to it gladly. Claude Wright was : 
That vith an, with all the Irish gaiety and sense of humour, t 
i "m depth of feeling not always accompanying them. | 
UE letter from a friend, telling of the last days of : 
ae a quaint and characteristic story of H.P.B. told 
| a post-mortem visit to a friend, I will print next 
cE hin, “°° be with him; H.P.B., I am sure, will look 


* 
i * x 
Marajadasa writes: 


T IND S lat " 5 . 
sh ig seryjviee-President of the T.S., Mr. A. P. Sinnett, has 


“ms as E ae on such a place in the gratitude of Theosophists 


k e 


eyond the bounds of possibility that any warning 
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should ever need to be given, with regard 

of his pronouncements. Yet, unfortunately atte 

sary with reference to his posthumous Work i thing 18 ney 
| Theosophy in Europe. This work purports’ 4 e Barly i 
| version of the relations between Mr. SS be an M 
| Colonel Olcott. None who knew Mr. SUN and Hpyt 
| his bona fides. But this does not obscure the 2n ever id 
| the statements in this book are very one-sided Whe Day 
mE karma between Mr. Sinnett and the Founders Which At was the 

from seeing their actions, except through * a glas d Tell 
| perhaps ever remain a mystery. But it is sad to that » 
| like Mr. Sinnett, who served the cause so Ok tha | 
| 


. 1 $i well, Was j 
handicapped that continually he could not help be; ¥ 
H.P.B. who brought him to the Light. In the E HE! 
several of the letters which Mr. Sinnett wrote to the Maid! st 
still exist, with the annotations of his Master, as also manyldd.. . 
from him to Bishop Leadbeater, relating to events from j 
onwards. A perusal of these, and the letters which bopihma 
Masters wrote to him, give an insight into the complexities oifis ag 
Theosophical controversies to which Mr. Sinnett alludes aganit), 
again. But viewed from the standpoint of the Adyar records ee 
facts are not quite as described by Mr. Sinnett in his bok fir, 
is most regrettable that, quite erroneously, he preek à Bain 
readers the idea that practically most of the occult d n 
which H.P.B. possessed was hers only after the Mn 
Masters received in 1881 and 1882. One idea EOS ien od 
upon by Mr. Sinnett is that, had there been ET im 
Masters would not have thought of H.P.B. as P hich aders 
this is axiomatic, it pee E imp ' 
no way warranted. Slowly, as tne Bd 
the Theosophical student will gain an understand "e 
H.P.B., which will make him ever more e d. No stud tilleg 
of whatever shortcomings she may Is rega t v tla 
anticipate the slightest tremor of dou escribe in 186 
personality known as H.P.B., who em pearl shut in ju 
Master S. as that “chaste and pure sọ off that apet wr 


wardly coarse nature," who had but pe ale dazzled by Ù dhag: 
assumed roughness, and anyone mig Ws 
Light concealed under such a bark ~. Iz 
* za ni 

* * Jinardit qe. 

f 1 
I may add to the words. of my Bin er E 

wh to her undying gratitude, P^ bg who fini 
Pome we tO ger y ll her plesse®, the wo! se 
tion shall rise up and ca in, fing 


E 
1 ni 


| 
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OUR GENERAL SECRETARIES 
III. INDIA (Concluded) 


WEN Jehangir Sorabji resigned in 1911, he was 
I succeeded for one year by Bhagavan Das, the second 
fom i (a well-known Benares family, a Vaishya by birth, and 
hoitifimana by brain and scholarship. He had had a brilliant 
liil as a boy, and graduated at sixteen; by his father's 
Ib tte entered Government service, and had become a Deputy 
| kir, with a comfortable and dignified career opening 
ph thm, when he heard the call of India for a system of 
ers dfi for her sons, at once religious and patriotic, building 
tly litter as well as imparting knowledge. The call sounded 
| W tm Benares, and he answered it by becoming one of the 
" lets of the Central Hindi College, abandoning his official 
; and consecrating his life to the service of God and the 
n d Find He became the Secretary of the Managing 
4a and day in, day out, for year after year, he worked 
ux as a paid worker would have done, but with all 

4, Sm of a voluntary one. The College had no 
' ae and he went on with it to the Hindu University. 
| Rud Das, however, was a scholar and a metaphy- 
ti te calibre, and from his youth was fascinated by the 
di epp ems of human and divine life. He produced 
Pdl b. Series of works, the first two being The Science 
otli ese m and The Science of Peace, in which he grappled 
| d toblems with all the resources of a Brahmanical 
ti) "Manical scholarship. Later he dealt with the 
e ancient Hindü wisdom to human society, 
Ow it would correct the salient errors of modern 
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social systems, in a fascinating book e 
Government. His brief period as Gen 
| Theosophical Society was merely an int 
| his books being the real fruit of his life. 
| He was succeeded, from 1912 to 1916 p 
| Narayana Gurtu, a member of one of th 


ntitled The 
eral Secreta 
erlude, the € 


3 City j 
Ty of gj 
ollege Al 


y Pandi li 


; a OSE remarka) 
Kashmiri Pandit families, that have left so deep a trace ont 


| . . 
| life of the United Provinces. He was the Headmaster qj 
| Hindi Collegiate School, another of that self-sacriticing syl 
voluntary workers who gave to the School and College 
unrivalled position in Hindü National Education. He tok À 
the work of General Secretary at a somewhat stormyii 
when the idea of the near coming of the Worl Teacher t 
has since spread over the whole earth, and has become a wi 
wide anticipation, was new. He grasped it at once wit 
sure intuition, and his gentle wisdom and firm but nonaffe 
ive character enabled him to stand like a rock among 
surging waves of conflicting thought. mr 
In 1916, he gave up the Secretaryship a 
Section, and devoted himself again. to a et 
education, and became the Headmaster o : oil 
sophical Boys’ School in the Theosophica tired Sub. 
successor, Mr. T. Ramachandra Rao, was a 7 or nis et 
and a devoted South Indian worker, i of the 54 
and for his saintly life. He steered t : in e South 
steadily and well, but was so much D he felt that M 
he had laboured for so long. that m An and Be rae 
be more useful there than 1n ne Dus 
make way for Dewan Bahadur rume 
who is still the General Secretary 
Rao Hs San. They are -o we S perf 
: North and South of India, 2 e vet ^ aff 
emperamentally the North and South arf ^. pp : 
ination of the two Sec 


one. 
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<| BRUTNERNSS 


he Ini 

‘at! JAPAN, PAST AND PRESENT 

1 

und. | 

Subli By ALICE E. ADAIR 

is lett 3 

ing (Continued from Vol. XLIV, Part I, p. 353) 
uth," 
at heti 
yell 


Its MYTHS 


f 


ana Y 
set ten so generally proved that the myths and legends 
e : llerent peoples, especially those derived from the 
a rods of their racial history, relate to conceptions of 
K i mE of the earth and of man, that one would naturally 
^" b jp hs. of Japan to prove no exception. That this 


be shown later in quotations from The Secret 
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The 1 d "ces ; 
he egendary sources of Japanese histo 
| and JVihongi, two books which were publishe 
| A.D. 720 respectively. Writing was onl 
Japan, from China, in the fifth centur ; 

Li y. 
history had been orally transmitted, Tradi 
general history was compiled in A.D. 620 but Was d / 
| fire twenty-five years later. The materials um r^ 
| wards embodied in the Kojzhz were collected by TM ‘| b 
| Emperor Temmu, were recited to one of the Court " * 
was gifted with an exceptional memory, and twenty-five y E 
later were published by the order of the Empress Gemuk i 


Ty aret 
ND i 
Introdu rel : 

Prior to thi f 


Matters," was compiled. It was written in Altais (Pù i 
generic name for the group language of Manchu; Mol] ~ 
Turk and Finn), and is, according to Professor Chamber * ti 
earlier by several centuries than any other extant document de 
that tongue. The book is described as a species i 
giving the heavenly beginnings of the race, the cres 
succession of Emperors and the salient events of ior . 
It is interspersed throughout with songs, many ae 
the sixth century, others dating back to the fourth an T. 
the third, The JViAengi, “ Chronicles of Japan, 2 P 
EnucoMunerc to us in it the Chinese ni 
marked. The Japanese from the d 
written had begun to write history @s Japanes 
With regard to the more purely fe ha 
method, it is interesting to compare iit ow @ 
nian) as that is described in Man : Wher’ 


were kept with great care, transters 0 55 
decrees and proclamations of the kings 7 excelle l4 
ence; but though these documents offer y i Bs idl [* 
what dry, material for the ra ; 


.— connected history was written. t vog 
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Captain Brinkley's' interpretation of the 


ythology opens at the beginning of “the heaven 
Iced jg Japanes, The “ plain of high heaven ” is the dwelling place of 
a great central being, the others named after their 
liributes. What they produced and how it was produced 


i ecially indicated. 


Addi two other KAMI are born from a reed-like substance that 
on an inchoate earth (this is the first reference to organic 


f Amd They are solitary, unseeable and functionless, but have 
aly a more intimate connection with Cosmos than the KAMI 
ume previously into existence. 


flongel 
we! this pair is named after the reed-shoot from which 


a At the third stage, two other solitary and invisible 

s wt tome into existence, one of whom “ stands eternally on 

[ihe other is called the “abundant integrator," or 
[ac who makes the many parts one whole." Each of 

nie s NI to represent one generation—ot time. 

m] = it will be seen, that we have here mentioned seven 

"nés, Kam, Spirits—first a trinity, and then two 


I 

eT. ten Sex a 
mn 

d 1° of a 

N t ers 
T 


Ppears and the next five generations are dual, 
male and female Kami; and the names given 
hy ' SUggesting relations to earth, indicate, Brinkley 
T 3 


he 3 gradual approximation to the exercise of creative 
BU, 
| pan. 


AE S0 15 


ae a Se ee 
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functions. He also suggests that it wast 

less nature that the first seven were calle tae th 
the names given to these later deis tar 
mud-earth,” “Kami of germ in integration” : 
exterior"; and the pair of the fifth aedes 

“Kami of desire ". D. ate called il 


These are commanded by the others to mak 


give birth to the drifting land. A jewelled Dens Consolidate z 


of authority and a floating bridge is provided to a jt ca 
0 ej 


They. thrust the spear down and stir the “brine” 1s. 
coagulates and the droppings from the spear's m mr 
the Japanese Islands, which they take as the basis of their a 
operations. Here they beget a great number of islands anda 
number of Kami. Their first efforts were not successful, resultin m. 
a leech-like abortion and an island of foam. The former ssp n 
adrift in a boat of reeds. 


The student of Theosophy cannot fail to observe herein 
of the Ancient Wisdom, blurred though it has been in its tral K i 
orally across the centuries stretching between Atlantis ig | 
Arya-varta. The very beautiful symbolism of the fhi tewi 
bridge between heaven and earth is still kept alive iff Nhe 
religious ceremonial observances of Shintoism at Ise; Ki 
legend seems to have some peculiar aptness to teet] 
of Japan, for there is no country in the world where m bu 
fragile and enchanting bridges span the gull ing an 
shore, or from hill to hill, and which, in theit M | 
and insecurity, almost seem, literally, to 

When the islands are created there com 
ation of Kami, in the Records, between whom p 
we are told, no connection is traceable. p 
personifications of seas, rivers, trees, etc» Ds 
. “The Wind's Breath," ^ The Weed e 

ports), and 
_ Strange comment on this grou 
. exceptions they have no share, 

thing and cannot be regarded as 


| . th 
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| j worshippers ” It may be that confusion in the 
| gu rose out of the meeting of two cultures in the evolu- 

b. race; and it is quite apparent that an erroneous 
Kami fo! on is created by the dovetailing of cosmological and 
r signs. For example, the story of the stirring of the 
a appears to be just another presentation of that which 


heir fu The method of creative production is succeeded by the method 
Ai t mation preceded by destruction; that Izanami dies in 
result) iip to the fire Kami and out of her body, in its disintegration, 
V Wi} several other Kami-—the eight gods of Thunder (8 is the mystic 
krof the Japanese) that Izanagi pursues Izanami into the land 
iht to bring her back. He is followed, and, as he flees from 
4 (his pursuers) he pelts them with the “divine fruit " (peaches) 
j itstafug in the pass to the underworld. There is a quarrel between 
| e [who resents being disturbed] and Izanagi. She threatens to 
ani ne thousand daily if he repeats this act of-violence, he replies 
ye fiiifle will cause fifteen hundred to be born. 


ive itl When Izanagi returns from the underworld, he bathes in 
e; aK o cleanse himself from the pollution of contact with the 
dett. From the pollution thus washed off fourteen Kami are 
li but of these only three take a prominent part in the 
[the Kojiki. One of these three is the Goddess of the 
» another, the Kami of the Moon, and the third is the 
"JU Force. [tis not difficult to see that here we have a 


ttini : a ar 
the p the manifested trinity of all great religions ; and 


h, "Deari 


Tr ng in the religions of Japan will be discussed E 


. They married and produced first 0 
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There is a quaint touch of the elusiy 
characteristic of all things Japanese, in m 
original scheme of creation of theirs d ef 
manner in which human beings came ict 
rently, they just happen, loom out of the a 
part of it. e 

Both Chinese and Japanese are of Turanian 4 


» Which jo! 
act that | | 


in China it is masculine. Referring to the Secret Dui ha 


we find : 


With the fifth, our own race, the Lunar-Solar worship div! 
the nations into two distinct, antagonistic camps. It led to er, 
described sons later in the Mahabharatan war. . .- (r£ 
ting in the dual aspect of the Moon, the worship of the female ant “T. 
male principles respectively, it ended in distinct Solar and Lunatehct o 
Amons the Semitic races, the Sun was for a very long time fern 
the Moon masculine; the latter notion being adopted by then 
the Atlantean tradition. (The italics are mine. 


To return to the story of the Kojik 
purification of Izanagi, the Sun-Goddess wa 
left eye and the Moon-God from his right eye 
the Kami of Force from his nose; and betwee 
Izanagi, their father, divided the Universe. — " 

The following is the version of the ua 
in the Kojiki given by the Japane £ 
saburo, after calling attention to 
when the stories were written 
and Indian sources had already be 
or had at least influenced the character ° 


The ethereal chaos with et Heaven m 


sondcaled and was finally divider a 
B . (0) 
male and female principles aa and J^ {sland 


deities until a pair of them, 


1, it says that a 
s born fro fs ins 


hei 


down; myt S 
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then different deities until the birth of the Fi 
Divine Mother her life. She subsequently retired t 
the Darkness, where her sorrowful consort descended, 
y quest of his spouse. He failed to bring her back to 


n 2 . . 
pile n for, like the Greek musician, he broke his promise 
"al M 4t her in her more profound retirement. The result was 
4 


: adi barely escaped from his now furious wife, On 
Prina p. p daylight, he washed himself in a stream in order to 
if Loe from the hideous sights and the pollution of the nether 

him . One of the most important results of the purification 
s the birth of three important deities. . . . To these 


jc 
, wa ‘ous children the Divine Father trusted the dominion of 


in Janetlly à i ce 
dhas been a confusion made of Universal origins and 


Wy deities and the descent into matter of the Monad 
ijt the Ego, as well as the confusion created by the 
d pi duction of foreign myths. . 
aemi|Mt Aston, one of the early English writers on the 
an j of Japan, does not help us very much, since he 
Kis Japanese Mythology as, on the whole, a “mere 
Wof childish nonsense," with but two exceptions ;— 
thi] “it is permeated by the idea of the whole universe 
1 Int instinct with sentient life” and that “it contains a doc- 
Sst we have been accustomed later to call the Divine 
hee A of Kings?” It is perhaps for the preservation of 
| "rine of Initiate Kings with their proto-type in the 


Ta fad though the house of it seems”. Mr. Aston is 
ja at Izanami and Izanagi were suggested by the 
ang principles of Chinese philosophy, possibly to 
Fae 3 n existence of the Sun-Goddess. He adds that 
1 e important to the Shinto Ritual. He also says 
as ‘Oho-tacha, * Land Eternal Stand,” or, as Captain 
re happily translates it, He who “ stands eternally 
|. nu represents an abortive attempt to make a 
[2 789 for Worship in substitution for that of the Food 
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Goddess at Ise. No special reason ig given { 
tions so one may regard them as merely thee esea 
Before turning to The Secret Doctrine, n on 3 
from Man will throw some light on Sha ms im i D 
indeed, one can say, must have been, one * Wt ghe 
fluences in the moulding of Japanese evolution, Mr a 
writing of the earliest race of Aryans a: : Leah n 


time extended over Japan, says: 


all Natit 


forces. The Dawn-Maidens were joyously hytoned y 
each morning, and the Spirit in the Sun was the gf 
object of worship. The Four Kumaras were regarded as (j : ; 
and Their Presence was evidently felt by a people liv]. 
near to Nature as to be sensitive and psychic." Substitue] 
the “Four Kumaras" the word “ Emperor,” and thia 
equally well have been written of Shintoist Japan. | 

H. P. Blavatsky quotes someone called Omoie " 
speaking of Japanese Mythology. | do not know wifi: 
he was either Japanese or an eminent 
quotations are interesting but not very full. r 
to a Captain C. Pfoundes who had spent p NI 
Japanese monasteries. He is quoted as describing the i 
conception of creation as follows: i E 


the 

haos (Konton) the Earth (n) ware which 8 

dune eavons (Yo) the ethereal eS. man. 
an (Jin) appeared between the ino. S 

Kuni-toko-tatchi-no-mikoto and five on er 

and then the human race appeared ma 


This does not quite fit in with 
Kuni-toko-tachi representing "an 2 To a fut 
Supreme Deity for worship at Ise - I 
of Captain Pfoundes that “ Izana£! a? Fart,” P «ya 
doijen, the first of the five Gods of the kinds? gi 
comment that these Gods are Simpi ' give 
tors,” the two preceding Races whi 
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ational man. In other words they represent the 
and the Lunar Pitrs. 

one place H.P.B. speaks of the Japanese system 
D. reversing the accepted order of things thus: 


ihis system, Anthropogenesis precedes Cosmogenesis as the 
| In ges into the human and creates—mid-way in its descent 
In Dee ihe visible universe; the legendary personages, remarks 
le sid ually Omoie, “having to be understood as the stereotyped 


„iment of the higher doctrine and its sublime truths ”. 
: hen sives a brief exposition of this system: 


| When all was as yet Chaos (Konton) three Spiritual beings 
aed on the stage of future creation. 1. Ame-no-ani-naka-nushi- 
i e Monarch of the Central Heaven; ” 2. Taka-mi- 
4 * Rxalted, Imperial, Divine Offspring of Heaven 
Path; 3. Kamu-mi-musubi-no-Kami, “ Offspring of the Gods,” 


] These were without form or substance—our Arupa Triad—as 
Her the celestial nor the terrestrial substance had yet differentiated, 
chad the essence of things been formed ". 


iare this with Captain Brinkley’s description of the first 
ly of KAMI given previously. 
4 ‘nother paragraph with a quotation from Omoie reads : 


‘| These Tsanagi-Tsanami [Izanagi-Izanami] descended into the 
wee by the Celestial Bridge, the Milky Way, and Tsanagi, 
[ivi far below a chaotic mass of cloud and water, thrust his 


iier into the Depths and dry land appeared. Then the two 


by of the secret doctrine”. A much fuller explanation 
‘smological myths of Japan is given by her in another 
d = great book. 


3 n Konton (chaos) an egg-like nucleus appeared having 
lal ig the germ and potency of all univers 
e, it is the Threefold which differentiates. ial) 
ereal)—Yo—ascends and the female principle (materia 


: pbitated i i when a separa- 
into the Universe of Substance, I 

x, tween the Ed the terrestrial. From this Jn, 
jo orn. This being 


irst rudimentary objective being is b 
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| is ethereal, without form or sex, and x. 

: that the Seven Divine Spirits are mE A rom la 1 
seven “creations”. — Whom win en Utg 
1. The “Invisible Celibate,” the Great Ail 
non-creating “Father” made manifest, ative Potential 
. The "Spirit of the rayless Depths » dit bif 
also the mineral realm. » Oitferentiateg t. 
3. The “Spirit of the Vegetable World» op“ t 
vegetation ”. es r “of the Ah 

4. The “ Spirit of the Earth " and the * Spirit of 
being of dual nature, the former the potentially 24 the Sani 
latter female. These two were one as yet, A element 
In this duality were contained; (a) Isu-no-gai no Kami [I being iy 
male, dark and muscular Being, and (b) Eku-gai no Kami anag] 
fair and weaker and more delicate Being. » the fen 
5 and 6. Spirits who were androgynous or dual sexed 
T- The Seventh Spirit, the last emanated from the "Moths 
appears as the first divine human form, distinctly male and fend jutic 


After this she adds, “Compare this with the Puiu) tim 
wherein man is the seventh creation of Brahma”. ion 

The Myths discussed in this Article are but a very su co 
fragment from the Kojzkz, selected because upon these alone em 
The Secret Doctrine shed any light. But even this fragneidivs 
sufficient to show that the remote ancestors of the Japanest dr 
a knowledge of the primordial TRINITY, of the seven pug E 
archies, and of the stages leading to dual-sexed er. i E 
the hope of the writer that the attempt here made “a a 
enough interest in some of our Japanese un H " 
them to a further study of the Kojiki in the lig d "T 
and that they may find other revelatio 
truths. It would be no small thing to aW 
hidden fires of inspiration in theit ow? E ji as ie 


8E f Kami MS 
small thing to rekindle the torch o all thing 0 ke i b. 


Í 
i 
| 
2: 


aken 0 


symbol of the “Initiate Kings," no jm hall agai” com ok 
"tll the hour when one of us ay p 
ating-bridge" to show to men 1 
MU nU TRE C 1. n 


(To be continued) 
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THE FUTURE OF THE DRAMA 


By G. A. 
HERE exists deep in the minds of many people at the 
m present day a hope, or something more than a hope, an 
me fuition that the earthly millennium may not be so far distant 
widime as is commonly supposed. This intuition is supported 
tonly by the inherent optimism of human thought but by 
ymt cold and crystallised reasoning of those thinkers who have 
ne defen the trouble to pursue to their logical destination the 
metiivs borne across their line of vision by the cosmic winds. 
et In every department of life the tides of the Zeztgezst are 
a ing in the same direction, and it is a fascinating pursuit to 
yl pt to forecast by a process of deduction their probable 
e E on any branch of human activity. To take one vital 
inition in the life of the community—the Drama; how are 


sri currents likely to modify its ultimate product, the 
anda Pular play ? ; 


d ‘entirely unprejudiced and highly developed observer, 


X for the first time into a London theatre in which the 
oa Comedy of manners was being performed, would be 
i iff. y two things; firstly by the extreme exactness of the 
Was of external life, and secondly by the relative 
| M i f the play's motive. The problems which our 
; [I i Plays affect to discuss and solve are not problems at 

Tu xs Who has begun to think. No Greek playwright 

£i, “© dreamt of discussing seriously a married man's 


| ake another woman to a dance or the exact degree to 
: | 
| 
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which a wife ought to indulge in activitie 
8 


home. Even our most gifted dramatists seldom 


| scratch the surface of the problem. They sho d 
| enough that a certain law is unjust or that tli 
| usage is absurd; perhaps they permit us to lu a a 
i at our own inconsistencies; but they hardly ever 

| enough to hint to us how we may correct thes P 


tencies, or indicate the attitude of mind which will reis]. re 
unjust law impossible. All the care of die. 
brilliance of exposition, which are present in a modemy , 
are vitiated by the superficiality of its basic idea. 


more real is produced. The artificialities of music-hallsh 
many, but they are of a different nature from thos Econ 
the legitimate stage. Perhaps because their patrons hawethtre 
succeeded in placing so many buffers between thea 
life as have their brothers of the more ** cultured in E. 
the art which they patronise is in certain aspects We. £ 

The plays of the future will divide mere A : 
classes. On the one hand we shall ha 1 d 
ment to which people will go in order to be m Fes 
not only to laugh but to roar. The place of lau With 
matter which to-day is sadly muse E * 
appearance of beauty from our daily life cae sau: | 
be suspected. People are even e ughtet e | 
when we begin to understood life will m js to he E 
own. At the present day Charlie oe e farce of the | 
a prophet crying in the wilderness: t element ther 
will contain his wonderful ienock-ab a 
smashing of innumerable plates; put! nintellié 
thing more subtle: it will satirise 
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|. clever dilettante. The blast of its Homeric laughter 
| on cruelty and affectation: it will correct because it 
s. 
Ee type of play will approach more and more, as 
on, to the mystery drama, the symbolical representa- 
| f the forces playing through space. The subjects for 
i |, dramas will be the interplay of cosmic energies and 
eh a tion to mot the action and reaction of the principles 
exploitation of the actor's personality will disappear ; iic 
essence of "good" acting in such plays will be the 
ie suppression of the lower self. Only so will the true 
mpre of the higher being represented be able to become 
ionalfuifested. 
i As the plays become more and more religious in nature— 
‘# the word religious in its highest and widest sense— 


| | ua. by ns side of that of the house of worship. 


1 is and rhythmic chanting will return to their places. 
nite 


: DM sm begin to be a focus for the radiation 
à Tu light of the world rather than a mirror of its 
Jess: the Drama will begin to perform its true 
e interpretation of Life, the exposition of Love. The 
Manifestation is but a vast stage on which all 
ios rhythmically their appointed parts. Our 
€ Microcosm of which All is the Macrocosm. 


G. A. 
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PRECEPT AND PRACTICE) " 
' pno 

9 Cel 
i per 
je 0 


WE all admit, I think, the importance of incorporati, yer 
our Theosophical belief—if it is to be of any pratig gy 
value—into our everyday life; but there are certain lili 
d dangers connected with that incorporation, which hae] i 
in my mind for a very long time, and which I wish topikin 
out to you to-night. : : | 
To begin with, do not always give occult erga i 
the quite ordinary difficulties and -complexities a F. lle 
every one of us on the physical plane. The e. E 
i tion may be there, but you cannot prove it for (e a 4 
} ses i 
and, applied indiscriminately, it oe 2 a real hy 
ment to “the man in the street, an F si 
gent individual. As a concrete example, j 


any 1 
very T mention be made of UL 


By JESSIE PLATTS 


———————— ee S——S—“‘< estt”t”~t” 


MEN 


AFN 


Doric as excuses for c ea 
e momen 2 
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ag a which we believe as arguments for breaking 
i tn iten or unwritten—on the physical plane, brings 
redit on the Theosophical Society, is false to the 
he professes, and generates for himself the most 


fp disc 
ies 


jog karma. ; ; ; 
jain, it is often said by Theosophists that the personality 


got matter ; that it is the ego alone who is of importance. 
certain extent I venture to disagree with those brethren. 
| personality is the instrument by which we contact other 
lk on this plane and at this stage of our evolution, and it 
ora very powerful force for good or for evil. Personalities, 
it wn and others, make or mar the harmony of life, 
liver advanced the ego behind may be. 
etat is not, I take it, much to our credit, if we give our 
fn of and to our. friends (very often unasked) with the 
fat bluntness, disregarding their feelings altogether, and 
li “being sincere". We were not sent here to make 
bk, but to harmonise and bring into line as much as we 
fol that extremely inconvenient and annoying factor of 
E tere, and sincerity is none the less sincere if it is 
1 Mlaged by the oil of courtesy— use a drop of margarine 2 
W It was once expressed to me. You know quite well 
‘i it is to serve one person, and how difficult it 1s to 
if exactly the same service to another, simply because in 
ji Us the personality affects you pleasantly and in the 
3 i tt jars on you. : ; 
i il h S details it is worth troubling about too. Freaks 
P advan and vagaries of behaviour do not always denote 
t ced egos or highly developed spirituality ; and I 
at for your consideration, because the Theosophical 
Tu. as suffered much in the past from too much 
To F for the ego, and too little regard for the personality. 
A in Mistake me, From another aspect, personalities 
4 5—they may fail you over and over again —but the 
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principles, the eternal verities, endure 


; th 
And that is what Dr. Annie Besant roughout y 


her Blavatsky Lecture last June: meant, when 
personalities.” I only wish to remind you i à 
of each one of us is not an anæmic, ingore e 
but a possession of supreme importance, 


| 

| 

| Y a 
| 

; 

| Do not pull yourselves up by the roots too o 


ften, pfs, 1 


how you are growing; it does not do much good, if any Aly 
, a 


might be wiser if you never didit. tis no use fussing asl 

we cannot get on faster or do more, All those ail ya 
really keeping you back. Endeavour to do each daly ad 
each bit of work, as service to God and the Masters 4 
you will progress all right. : 


working at night on the astral plane, or if we are bein 
for something important; but it is an insidious temptation mus 
the same. Some day you will know, when you are adven 
enough to remember perfectly what you do when you s 
of the body at night; until then, do your best to E 
And, above all, never allow yourselves to m a 
doing well 'enough to be approaching your io | 
think that if we realised the solemnity of ade? b 
terrific responsibility it brings HMM UE a insistently 
it delayed as long as possible, rather than | 
attainment. — us | 
_ Some of you will be going o 
long, quite on your own, serious; 
life. You may find that your enviro? j 

ui difficult for you to remain Theosophists- e d 
"culties of an intellectual kind may mai? 
the desires of the flesh may pull you* nat y 

x "us " t - E first, the vital thing 


ment W wi? 
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|. ith yourselves ; did right down to the root of your 
E Vu face it. It may be that you will drop Theo- 
4 i 4 time—quite a good thing to do, perhaps—but be 
[ be true ; for nothing in this world is worth having but 
D. in whatever form it presents itself to you. 

D regard to the second point, if and when that time 
my remember that we evolve through our mistakes—it is 
y aqaly way. The Masters themselves have evolved through 
ly, pride, selfishness, lawlessness and ambition of all 


inland it has been our way too. It does not matter one scrap 


ing worm and cover yourself with mental sackcloth and 
$t is of no use either to yourself or the Master. 


wel the disgrace.” “It isn't the fact that you are licked 
ing#eounts, but how did you fight—and why?” But, I repeat, 


dmintering that you are not by any means plaster saints 
ay you are called Theosophists, realise that every experi- 
mS part of your growth. We have all to learn the same 
JTS, some time, some way; and there are those who can 
lib lam them by draining the cup of life to the bitterest 
WU until the realisation comes to them that it was not , 
NE all. Every soul is trained for ultimate per- 
» = NON with God, be he saint or sinner on the earth ; 
lis . but it cannot destroy. per 
m ey easy to be a good, orthodox Christian : 
ih wo eo indeed to be a good Theosophist. Why! 
R Wy now that on each one of us rests the responsibility 
Ai 9 “volution, that each of us makes progress according 
ik 2 Capabilities and perceptions ; the burden is not 
"8, and there is no one to blame but ourselves for 


vance. We have to learn to be independent of 
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outside help, to realise how much big 
rule ourselves than to be ruled e m 
goodness is not part of God's scheme for = 
that, through repeated trials and many Bis 
his final victory and at last stands before the m 
all the worlds, in all the cleanness, all the beauty 
strength of the Master, of the Christ Himself. hag | 
conception of the human ego! Not an automaton, no d 
with a price, but a free agent, with the seeds of divin 
immortality inherent in him from the very beginning, 
The path we have to tread is steep and very nail E. 
called the razor path; on the one side is the lite d] 


it 
ger a thing i 


E Inan Obi 
ighty Ruk i 


infinitely harder to live z& the world, and yet not bed 
world; it means absolute balance, perfect poise. Tusc ha 
path has another name: it is called the Way of Rennes a 
This means. pushing aside everything that would zt p 
from the very highest ideal of spiritual welfare, Es 
mean putting the proper values on life, always P edl 
to God and humanity first. It does not p. i 
earthly ties and pleasures, 9U* 

earthly happiness as something iR trust, 
our fuller life hereafter. Everything th 
is meant to be enjoyed by the soul whi 


iq i il on 
-» there is nothing evi 
B use d to evil uses: 


D yn 
Je still inca f 


so mirroring the div ie 
sinks into absolute nothingness c 
oblivion of all human affection, E 
ception of what affection really e earths F 
everything that is fine 
to despise it is an insult to the 


kul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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| (vod are truly and faithfully serving the highest, the 
ls attractions have no real meaning for you, because you 
ey are but shadows of the true realities of the spiritual 
hem at their proper valuation ; so shall you be 
d the world’s master, keeping yourselves free 
of the glitter and glamour of the joys of earth- 
as a boy was fond of quoting to me long ago, 
captain of your unconquerable soul. 


1, sometimes, that they never pray, as prayer is unneces- 
Lh Believe me, it is not unnecessary. lthink they make 
Wb mistake through limiting prayer to petition, and that 
‘ty for material things. Petition is a part, but only a part. 
libe is a sublimation of thought—a mighty force, with 
utilis and consequences far-reaching and long-continuing. 
eal You know that, in this great public school of life on 
i we have to learn to stand alone, to achieve our own 
xilule perfection. No soul, human or divine, can bear the 
sin for another ; each must carry his own pack, and fight his 
fifo the very end—never a light task, sometimes wellnigh 
set sible. But in this school we are not left without - 
Bus The Masters are there always, ready to catch the 
i little bit of thought sent out to Them as a cry for help ; 
le help always comes, as may seem best to Their god- 
] Wisdom. And sometimes we need every scrap of Their 
‘lust to live—yes, just to live. The great Teacher who 
|e men 2,000 years ago told His friends to knock 
k oor would be opened, to ask and they should receive; 
. We are told that for every one step the pupil takes 
tha Master, the Master takes twelve towards him. 
a but prayer, and the answer to prayer ? 
Pe ee Ee ema 
"T^ the bi ill, and that is Love— eg ae 
oT ous eee grandest possession 1n all ithe universo 
TS no reely to all with whom you come into contact, 
| ng back; for love is a gift, not an investment to 
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| be repaid with interest. Do not pass love by, 
| the pain she brings with her; for, in so doing, You hints. 1 
| own progress. Love does bring pain, an agony of Net y 
| speak to you, know it very well—but it a um Nu 
by our own imperfect development, our vilius ae cay 
our exceeding great love and pity for M ede: M 
cannot see the glory shining through the cloud iud 
there all the time. » though i N 
The highest ideal of life is to serve, and how much ral 
servants we could be if we loved more! How much il 
we could be to the Masters, and how much purer channeh, 
could be, through which They could pour Their force! W; 
greater love we could co-operate with Them more full 
Their tremendous work for humanity, and even bear a litib 
the karma for Them, or at least help to prevent it from p 
ing quite so heavily on Them. For we may assume thi 
the Masters are in charge of all movements for the upili 
of humanity, so They carry with Them the karma fli Y 
movements. : EM v 
= Brothers of mine—for brothers you ate, irem 
d—shall we try to ie? 
; sex, race, colour, caste or creeds love {oro 
i much more love to the world, to m ^ again 
friends so widen and develop, that every x TE It 04 
happiness, and everybody's trouble 1s Le Christ, bout® 
shall approach the love of the Master, 
and free, utterly unselfish. the geet od 
When the World Teacher comes, carl anything | 
S : He will teach beto if we 
surely it is that which He ying; 20h og 
love and service for the sake of e ay: dg 
. learn a little of that lesson now. E withou eg | 
tion for His Coming, we give S, "nothing $ r atl 
nothing, seeking nothing, hoping or the dat * Thy 
"content to be in the light or ™ 
i work or to wait” 


Fn 


ord of i 
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PHILOSOPHY:! 
c OR 
0D MANIFESTING AS UNDERSTANDING 


ff | By ANNIE Besant, D.L. 
ot ty t : - : 
ji. mes Morning’s subject, Philosophy, we pass into 
Ttg. er division of our constitution. You will find it 
e Pan “ran mind in your studies that the various branches 
hay Ought, of human emotion, and human action may 


7 Of gi - f 
1 ty, 1929 addresses, inaugurating the Brahmavidyashrama, Adyar, singe 


d 
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be looked upon as the foundation of certain "m. 
the human constitution. It is one of the illuni, a 
tions of the Divine Wisdom that, wherever we inge 
it be at the divisions of mankind, the divisions of 
divisions of Nations, and so on, or the divisions of | 
constitution, we find that they are all built up on the sf: 
manifestation of Ishvara as triple, subdividing again NC 
It you take that as a kind of basis, examining it, d]! 
with your own minds, and adapting it with your own m 
you will find that you will not stray very far from the cen °° 
line of thought in each case. pt 
In our first two subjects, Mysticism and Religion, ie 
were dealing especially with the-activities of the hug 
being in the two higher planes of his being, in the hie i 
universe, the Atma and ` Buddhi In relation to Bi 3 
we have as reflection the emotional plane, emotion 4 
Buddhi being very much more closely related to oa F. 
hen Manas and Buddhi. And that division comes t^ 
plainly in modern Philosophy, Where it seems t0 T d 
by men like Bergson that, in looking at the P W 
must distinguish these stages of evolution ; C. | 
of as instinct—accumulated experience, 4° it AS thor that " 
born with a creature—is related to ae ew 
intellectual faculty. The fact is that = M 
at present who can initiate any nee wevet, in is] 
budghic plane. From the emotional, ‘is tha charac! 
stage, there is a response from tha OS 1 3 puli i 
or mode of consciousness, that we m in its Que | 
really deal with the emotion of Lov6 ^ re Pehi 
higher forms, and that is the 


| 
| 
| 
t 
1 
i 
4 


hano; | 
the other 


that draws together, while, on ciple 4M 
: E rine no” hh 
and drives apart; it is the I-creating P a, Budd p 

: -In man we have the triplicity, = a deca f 


MIC = : . D 
Atmà is sometimes called the trip/© 
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uman evolution, Buddhi and Manas merge, 
a, giving it that reproduction of Ishvara, which 


wend at that consciousness, we find that it unfolds, in 
ient into matter, the Atma, and then, putting forth the 
| gpects, as it were, it takes to itself certain atoms of the 
| ceeding planes. There you have the reincarnating 
jte life which lasts from incarnation to incarnation, the 
dion really and primarily of the Monad, part of Ishvara 
hung and then the unfolding of that, stage by stage, in 
jak tat there may be the evolution of matter, which has to 
and with the unfolding of Spirit. Then you have the 
Fion of that again in the lower divisions, which we often 
le personality of man, the reflection of the creative. 
out V i of the intellect in the concrete mind; the emotions and 
cogis teflecting in dense matter the unifying power of 
asd and finally the highest, the Will, the Atma, reflecting 
es the organ of action, the physical body. When you 
sy bat outline always in your mind, so that it is always 
ini j ad so that the various studies that you take up fit 
Ta es into it almost instinctively, you find your study 
s E clarified ; and perhaps that is especially necessary 
, hoen with the enormously aE aS 
tn 2188 of the world. From one standpoint thes 

m ES Religion, not by assimilating Buddhi, but by the 
lS teas Ich is often felt by the analytic faculty of the 
"wh. 2 of unifying its own thoughts, of definitely 


Asin à } 
T * certain great principles out of which all else flows, 
sing faculty. 


* the love of 
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definite intellectual attempt to understa 
which man finds himself as a part. 


I and the Not-I—and the relation between these ; thus ter t 
constant attempt of the highest human Intellect isto 
intellectual. system, which ought to be complete in al] iis 
with regard to this great triple object. 
— I was obliged to make a reservation, because ins 
systems the first (God) is left out, as, for instance, np: 
Sankhya. It begins with a duality, Purusha and Prak 
and you have a profoundly interesting account of the me 
of evolution in Prakrti, by what Pațañjali calls the prope the 
of. Purusha. Purusha is there as a witness, but bd sop 
same time the inspirer of everything, setting In moi a 
machine of Prakrti. The word " propinquity r 
ċurious one; as-it implies nearness in space ; but, 1 Ed 
as the establishment of- relations, you will have ? 
fuller idea. The Sankhya philosophy 1s ae 
I think unwisely, as atheistic. If you take caudis 
jn the true Greek sense of the term, as a imply £d 
God,” the “a” being a privative, it does 7. will 


EN x E : theistic: 
of-antagonism. It is not ant nm "T 


prakt! V 
D ons 


ord e 


: 1 
which the derivation of Bancs um iso 
But, as you are aware, the p orl «hic 
as pair with the Yoga system 0^. a li 
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nt an intellectual view of the universe, or, in 
philosophy of the universe. 

deals with the origin of all, and teaches the 
Self-Realisation : how that Self-Realisation is 


h bro 


|, abs ; 
Ie i examples and explanations in the grade of Philosophy, 
w than in the form of Mysticism, or Religion, although so 
form closely allied to both. 

When you take the definite view I am suggesting 


le constitution of man, you sometimes find reconciling 


fo the greatest of all systems, the Vedanta. There you 
mel the crown of the human Intellect. You find it penetra- 


flelinta is spoken of as divided into three views, or 
t tipis: the Advaita, without duality ; the Vishishtadvaita, the 
Df with a difference; and the Dvaita, Duality. Unfortu- 
p Ihose who follow one or other of these three systems are 
AEU to quarrel vehemently with each other. It is a 
[istic of intellectual systems that, until the unifying 
3 the Spirit is felt, intellectual divisions are so sharp, 
l 'S emphatic, in their statements, that their exponents 
| jy rush into somewhat unphilosophical antagonisms, 
4, those who think more of the words than of the 
j b. philosophy itself. Really what you have in > 

Rhy 5 i5 the idea of Liberation, which, you MUS 
| tye, "^derlies all the Indian schools of Philosophy. You 
I E the different types of Liberation, according 
ir ES * of vision which is taken by the student in 
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If you take the Dvaita, the Duality th 
striving upwards towards the Ego, and : i the " 
Ego as passing into Buddhi, merging in Bua di 
in a rather more concrete form, at the first ic af 
the causal body, called Vijhana-mayakosha, dissoly Dili ; 
up. The consciousness, impressed with E es, bre 
has been gained by the exercise of the Higher 
on into Buddhi, and realises the union of lives, There 
distinction, constant and permanent, between the crea 
emanating Life, and the fragments of that Life as embyf int 


EJ 


humanity, the “ crown of creation ". Man rules with the sidom 
Intellect, marking out individuality. He reaches the bul vi 
plane, and that is his Liberation. On that plane he kup 
from within, and not from without. He loses, as it were i 
intellectual aspect of looking outwards, which is the esi 
mark of the Intellect, the recognition of the Not, hi | 
out, of course, the recognition of the I, and finds anit 
union of his life with all lives. 

Then, in the Vishishtadvaita, you have the "m 
ation where Buddhi, in turn, passes into ee. | 
original triple Atma again appears—it one may jn men 
as an entity, though the word entity gives the e in i 
_ Then you have the Advaita. E of the They 
merging of the triple Atma in ee Ws sky 
terminology, the Fragment of Dee A SUB omt 
standpoint of the fivefold universe; ! 
point of the sevenfold universe, 1n D rate i 
in the bosom of the Father, never sepa 
a centre in Him. vord which, 
And this leads me to say 05^ 4 thro? | sil 
will have to keep as a steady though us philo DT js 
“questions that you meet in the vario ine Bud | 
meaning of “ absorption, 


the on 


> the Nirvana ? 
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Fel Moksha, the true Nirvana of the Hindi. In 
u wish to have the nearest approach to the 


e ocean, 
that the western student of eastern Philosophy usually 


js What you have to think of (though it seems a con- 
diction) is the drop expanding into the ocean, and still 
wind its Own centre. It would not be much use building 
nil ndividuality if, at the end, all was to be thrown away, and 
fun individual was to be the same on returning to "the 
dm of the Father," as when he came from it. That is not 
bul view which comes from an increasing knowledge of the 
mansions of consciousness, which is, after all, all that we 
æ to guide us in our own experience. If you take the 
(xusness of the Higher Ego, you have a very strongly 
ited Individuality, a very distinct separating body—using 
ifi word for a kind of permanent enclosure of matter in 
fit tesides a certain stage of consciousness, which is es- 
ofliftily the I developing its I-ness, intensifying that sense of 
oT, by contrast with the universe around, in which the I 

JS mt find that its own consciousness is working. He is 
4706 at it from outside, not from within it; and so he feels 
barely the sharp separation between the I and the Not-I. 
ow) When the I-ness drops his causal body, his material from 
pn mental plane, and passes on into the buddhic, there 
Aha: E expansion of consciousness, but there is no loss 
Riss ve he expands so as to include any of the conscious- 
fires s are acting on that plane. In a sense, E 
i tenir of them, and yet he never loses the sense P is 
Nor Im He identifies himself with another with a c B. 
d ae that we know nothing of below that plane. Bu 
My. 18 ences which 


the subtle memory of past exper 
Jour, or fragrance, Or 


à little different hue, or co 
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whatever delicate word you can use to 
which is almost impalpable and yet , 
as it were, the buddhic consciousness, 
i ous expansion; and if, when you are 
i philosophies, you keep that in mind, you will fing 
: and then a phrase which becomes intelligi] ever 
have that thought in your mind. In Plotinus, y 
wonderful description of buddhic consciousness, in whi 
speaks of the Star which is itself and all the other » sat 
» the striking fact of what we should now call the bul] 
or rather, the buddhic sheath, to make a distinction bet 


Syinbolis, 


Col 
There ig that tren 
i 


studying the Vari 
up 
e When y | 
ou will fing 


radiating out in all directions, whose rays pierce your emp | 
ousness so that you feel it to be a part of yourself : ia 
yet not quite. It is almost impossible, except | p 
of contradictions, to describe states of consciousness T y 
which our language does not adapt itself. 0 e 
Samskrt, you get an enormously more developed sil 
language, from the philosophical standpoint, than 1n 

yet in trying to make people understand, kt 
language that they will understand, and = 
by comparatively few people in the West. i 
trying to eliminate the Samskrt terms d Jane $ 

e of the buddhic Pit 
you o 8e dof rat 


of it, and they are generally cal 
with no realisation of what they 
"indeterminate," etc.. But it 15 o great 


anyone who touches it. It is n d a stage 
YS TASSE SEIT never under 
sciousness that you can ne erstand C? 


have not reached. You cannot um 
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it from outside. I was answering a letter yesterday 
i5 there was the question: “ Why did God make the 
E. » J suggested that there were many possible 
r that a kitten cannot understand why a man 
gs time reading a book instead of running after a leaf 
und, because the consciousness of the kitten is not 
nough to read a book ; and we are all néarer to the 
to Ishvara in one sense, in our comprehension of 
It is quite true that 


d 

lle g0 
jpped e 
a than 
tag) nature. i 


Closer is He than breathing, 
Nearer than hands and feet, 


m the other hand, when the consciousness begins to 


yourself (otherwise it would shatter you), when, 
rloped in the consciousness of another, you may touch the 


"tn and sharing the consciousness of the ocean, you 
M have a truer idea of Nirvana, which so many western 


y Ms call annihilation, though it is the fulness of Life. 
alld 


You also find that, if you take a very 
f vibration, you break the enclosure, shatter it to 
at is true of all aggregations of matter, so far " 
Te €". There is a limit beyond which they ind i 
Fd then they simply are shattered. That would be 


MF EUR he 
$ Er if you were suddenly to find yourselves on u 
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nirvanic plane, if not prepared for it. Vou 


| to burst, like a bubble vanishing. It ig g E. b Simp 

it again, the film of the bubble. Thera Ong 

vented from going into it, unless it may hapjen ii | 

i : i t 

1 may be taken into it, to show th at perd 
€m certain occurri 


DEM 


certain truths, and then they are Shielded, jus 
dress is given to the man who goes into water 
sheaths are possible all the way up. 

There is, in the Buddhist Philosophy, a «wil, 
sentence of the Lord Gautama Buddha, where gll 


t Sad 


and He uses various phrases in order to indicate what 
means, taking the uncreated and then connecting with itp 


created; taking the Real and then connecting eee 
: irvana is; an 
real. He sums it up by saying that Nirvar tone 


were not, naught else could be. That isan oe Eo 
call it so with all reverence) to say what cann? 


the Inl 
implies that unless there existed the Unereate, You i 


o t all. 
and the Real, we could not have a RM a nota 
there, then, the indication that Nirvana 1s a P 


‘The following are the shlokas referred to: 


oar de, 
_ Bhixus, the uncreated, the invisible, Ro T 
duced, exist, (as well as) the created, the VI$ 17 conn 
compound, the produced; and there is an pointer ur Se 
Bhixus, if the uncreated, the invisible, vis ‘ 
produced was nonentity,* I could not say that t T he compou 
is ith the created, the visible, tbe ma e 
inal emancipation.T 2 E i 
s debba itis because of the real existence qi of thei” ofe co 
elementary, the unproduced, that I say that the de compound ' 
effect with the created, the visible, the made, 
emancipation.—Udanavarga, xxvi, 21—23. 
pss 


he 
pu 


5 7 ; ka 
‘If nirvana was annihilation."—P* for n! 
ges-par recur This term is generally used og. Be 
ation”. See Jaschke, S. V- 
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should be fundamentally fixed in your mind, in your 
gies don great system of Philosophy. So often the 
s used may seem to indicate a void. Hence the 


inso the Spirit. There is where the difficulty comes in. 
fudesire to develop your Intellect (I am putting the lower 
ide), you must be prepared to face a perfect clarity of 
where, and many people call it “cold”. Intellect is not 


lectual grasp is blurred by emotion. ‘Intellect is essentially 
Which (taking up from the lower mind all that it has 
rt) synthesises this into some likeness of a part of the 


Mess. TL ig literally a prism, and, when the ue 
Ay, the Spirit world shines down, the intellect splits it 


e» to] : : Ei ge : 
| E and it cannot quite recombine them; and is there 
4 “ays 


p dinis: 
M Í i entific 


ich real] : ` oye 
“othing, 3. y exists, consequently the condition 
ME one Guess: All CAE (dngos) are related, and it ca 


SD is nirvana? It is the end 
life (dus) without end." . 
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classification. And from that it gradual] 
underlying unity by induction ; and go Re. did 

great principle unfolding into a series of Es Of Nata 
The Intellect, whose “nature is knowledge a anda 
in that way. It recognises truth by its ee c 
Leibnitz spoke of perfect knowledge as tinally m 1 
is why I do not quite like the word “ intuition» cd 
as there is an intellectual intuition which is entirely ik A 
in kind from the intuition of Buddhi, which is ali 
Realisation. I do not know how Leibnitz included iti w 


y tries to fj 


eae a pem 


the peculiarity of it is that intellectual intuition is not ai wh 
of reasoning out, as the greater part of Philosophy is b io 
matter of direct recognition. The only thing to which [i 
been able to compare it satisfactorily in my ow? e 
different way in which a musician judges a note of must 
20 E the numbif se 
the way that a scientific man et will tl fn 
vibrations that make up the note. os x another by Re 
exactly how much one note differs rom t bother tit bm 
number of vibrations. The musician does A trained $f 
about the vibrations; he knows by h 2m sharp] Lo 
whether a note is true or Dos Mes a e li 
compared with another. If it is the leas not have tor 
he recognises it by hearing. He n ows Éi i$ n 
out, He hears a discord, and he also n: more a Y 
accord. The more perfect his ear, t : joie d 
hears. That is the quality that a an eT gl 
:. kn m 


as knowledge: that is its nature. is 
do. um £ the false note ae 


is in any way inaccurate, (09 © ue, CU se 
Intellect, If the external thing is 777. q will ® 


be in perfect accord with the Intellec 


tion, Haridwar — di 
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That kind of simile may help you to the realisation 
^ s really meant. The nature of the Intellect is jarred 
m ;; not true; and, according as the body of the I is 
P danisation, so does his own nature come 


ged in Of à 
p the veil of that causal body in which he is 


Bui hen you come to deal with the Gnostics of the early 
E Church, you will find in tiem ae 
ly jae to worry out what is meant by very obscure wording, 
tib wonderful philosophical rays of Truth coming out, and 
ton tating to an extraordinary extent the union between the 
j (siger vision exercised by the Intellect and the vision that is 
, Miei by development of the higher senses. I mentioned 
uus and he and some others, like Valentinus, will give 
amitwhat you need. Valentinus failed to explain what he 
is,bH fo explain, because he saw by a high ‘development of 
hlMmyance and brought the observations down to the physi- 
lne. That is neither the mystical nor the intellectual 
stil bdong it. It was by the development of the bodies that he 
me wind to a very, very high point. It was not gained by 
lifting, nor by sinking into himself and finding the very 
| NT of Life. He was concerned with the unfolding of Life 
iM ins, and saw the higher worlds of being, the earlier 
ined fof the creation of a system. 
u will find Mr, Mead's works on the Gnostic writers 
3 T for your study. It wants patience, because it is 
nf |! It is a curious mixture, imaging by 4 kind of 
‘tical arrangement by the Intellect phases which 
m mally known. 
d... Vl also find the more orthodox Christian philosophies 
Bris luable. The Gnostics were regarded as heretics, 
NUM urned out You will find the Philosophy o the 
Te Worth studying, if you have the metaphysical 
n all these you must try to see from the standpoint 
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of the writer and thinker, not from your own yp 

the puzzle: “How many angels can dance YOU cy 
needle?" it does not seem to beg very E Doin d 
you will find some of the sub Ul Subject bos 


tlest reasoni 
: in 
has meaning for those who are in tune with : E 


you to the understanding of certain other su 
Religion, which otherwise are incomprehensi} 
à real meaning of Transubstantiation. m 
| ~- The Doctors of the Middle Ages are Very well weh: 
D. studying, both Christian and Musalmàn, and in the gis | le 
will find the Vedantic Advaita very finely and acutely i à 
. [n these, where pure metaphysical reasoning is cone. | 
"i you will find much illumination. As I said, there is nolifisp 
i else so akin to the Advaita Vedanta as these, but the diffinian. 
is to get at them: They are written in Arabic. ‘They nq lou 
e translated into the dog-Latin of the Middle Ages, and aed tb 
à very partially translated into any modern European Langue 
One knows them only in fragments. The French and Germ i | 
have translated bits of them, and my own "dm 
knowledge of them depends on those M E 
have found nothing more subtle than the workin 


out ll whi TU 
Dd it wily yr 
btle thing Hi 
le, such a iit 


a T T TM. 


E E 


u to br 
Yo tunately vf 


gulf between Hindūism an 
of the modern Musalmans seem to care b 
our benefit, well worth studying as they ar i them pid Tui 

Museum searched when I wanted to s very I 
1 ly. some translations into monkish 44 
nis found in English. - nt take the ext? 
Side by side with this you will ta the worl” 
ism, one of the most subtle 1? red tbe 
far the Zoroastrians have recov” weet 

MEI : 


My 
| 


LT 


fi 


pio i 
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aeistic and polytheistic elements. I hardly know 
7) ių belongs to Philosophy or Religion. We must call 
, 3 philosopher, but his form of Pantheism cannot be 
4 ye religious. It is pure Philosophy. On the other 
v" y may take the extension of that in Zoroastrianism 
M ism in what is called polytheism ; it is the making 
UM of the mechanism of the universe through Beings 
ve the manifestations of Ishvara in limited forms— the 
bis an 
a Devas of the Hindi and Buddhist Where that 
ely phinates Pantheism, you have Religion in its most perfect 
; It appeals to all stages of intelligence, and not only, as 
why does, to the higher Reason and the Intellect 


ngid in Egypt, but He came over to India and found some 
jenti philosophy there. I hope you will also find a place in 


Pu by Giordano Bruno of Italy, and carried on by him 
sof Mit brought him to the stake. He has in that the highest 

i Deity, and at the same time has a scientific view. It 
otit interesting combination of Philosophy and Science, 


de When the pursuit of both, or of either, was very 
nes ESOS. 


3 lu have 


. an before you. When 
y fnit the enormous range of study betore y 


ly six months’ course, you will be very much more 
f 7 knowledge than when you began it. Your mind 

= furnished, and you will desire to go on studying. 
| , yo 


Annie Besant 
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STUDIES IN OCCULT CHEMISTRY AND pig 
By G. E. SUTCLIFFE 
(Continued from Vol. XLIV, Part I, $. 384) 


IXa. EINSTEIN AND GRAVITATION 


qu he 

120. There are certain numbers used by physicists | 

j are regarded by Western science as fundamental c 
= Nature, the values of which, given below, are ue x 
1920 Edition of the Smithsonian Physical D (pp. dm 

ET by 
NATURE's CONSTANTS bs 

E 2:09880x los. 


Velocity of light, c = 

Planck’s element of action, the “ quantum, 
The constant of gravitation, G = 

oltzmann gas constant, £ — . 

nentary electrical charge, of 

charge on electron, e = 


hs 
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i ninently the expression of what is most fundamental 
A 


1 
pe 


i, Einstein's theories are, in general, based on the 


n 


Ui in that, the velocity of light is a constant throughout 
Pe of space, and it is admitted that, if this assumption 
Isl invalid, the whole structure built up by Einstein would 


9 
je. , 3 
Prof. Jeans recently pointed out * that 


wr whole knowledge of physics is “ surface-physics " ; we ought | 
member that our knowledge of physics is derived wholly from ex- 
nents conducted on the surface of a planet with the aid of light 
Hed from the surfaces of sun and stars. . . . There may be a more 
al physics applicable inside a star, and this may contain sources 
wüyunknown to us . . . Conservation of mass and of energy 
ite only phenomena of ‘‘ surface-physics". 


fi 


3, if we could conduct our experiments in the interior 
teearth, or in the spaces between the heavenly bodies, we 
it need to modify our physical laws, even the most funda- 
til ones, such as the conservation of matter and energy. 
| word of caution applies particularly to Einstein's basic 
Upton of the constancy of light velocity throughout the 
WES All experiments on the velocity of light have been 
“ed to the earth's surface. How do we know that we 
lind the same velocity if these experiments were tried 
M or Jupiter ? The physicist will reply that the velocity 
5a property of the space between the heavenly bodies, 
Ye have proved that between the planet Jupiter and the 
1 Velocity of light is the same as at the earth's surface. 
SUNL this it may be urged that the velocity o£ light 1s 
" ty of space, but of a special medium of space, and 
li may contain many such media, differing 1n radiation 
UN "5 Well as other properties. In this alternative 


du. on th 3 
igtiviy a Relativity Theory of Gravitation, Eddington, p- 91. 


ae v Id Gravitati i a) 
: a Vo], ation, Bird, p. 104. (Methuen 
; 103, v. 64, March 27th, 1919. 
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APRIL 1B 
possibility lies the whole crux of the problem, | 
by Occultism, each planet has its own Fohat, o 
space, then the velocity of light is a property of 
attached to the earth, and this velocity may be qu 
from that of the media attached to other bodies. 


If, as taugh , eal 
t medium of ab 
the mediumit 


122. In what way can we obtain evidence tha} Jl. 
enable us to decide between the contention of Western scien]. or 
that space contains only one medium, or none at all, and th; ssily 
of Occultism, which maintains that space contains manylygen 
media? One way would be to try experiments on the surfacesjen 
of different planets, but this is not at present feasible. Anothegjste: 
way, not quite so satisfactory, is to search for internal evidencg nn 
bearing on the question. In other words, trace out ew gc 
assumption to its natural consequences, and see whether these}; 
favour the one assumption or the other. Einstein has traced, 
out the consequences of his assumption, and these conseque 
ces should be something that is applicable to the whol 
cosmos. If Einstein's results are meaningless as applied if 
the cosmos, but have a definite physical meaning as app j 
to the earth, then this is presumptive evidence t al 
theory is wrong as applied to the cosmos, but may id ath a 
as applied to the terrestrial universe. Now we pe 4 
previous study that Einstein's maximum mass of = P | 
incomprehensible as a cosmic fact, but tremendous y 


c 4 D ave usate 
ficant as applied to the earth alone, because it £ P 
ium of spac 


obtained this maximum, or unit of mass, b : 
of making the density of water, the velocity ity. 
the gravitational constant G, each equal to ‘Einstë pth 
words, by changing the assumption from that o opt rtie 
of Occultism, we find that, by making the Ue 
the terrestrial space-medium, ¢ and G, 9? 
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J earth’ s surface-substance, water, each equal to unity, we 
able to deduce the earth’s electrostatic charge; a fact of 
terrestrial importance, but without meaning for the 


lu at 
sas a whole. 


F'entismo 


123. The above result contains one weak point which 
wil, man of science will easily detect, for this result is based 
nceli only on two constants of space, c, and G, but on the 
thathsity of water; and it will be asked: Why should water be 
lanyhusen, rather than any other substance? No reply can be 
aceyen to this that will be regarded as fully satisfactory to 
lhefbsern science, for the complete answer involves the 
(M enition of the facts observed by occultists. But, even to 
each science of the West, the properties of water are somewhat 


uge of a sphere is situated. Its molecular number is 
|Which confers upon it remarkable properties, as pointed 
tby Prof. H. Stanley Allen.’ He shows that there must 
a numerical connection, involving powers of 10, between 
n "mit of length and the unit of mass in the C. G. S. system. 
‘tha relationship gives us water as the. standard substance 
our planet, the density of which must be unity in order 
po this relationship. Its density bears the ratio 
I (4x3: 14159) to the earth's volume intensity of magnet- 
J Which again is significant. 

To occult students it may be further pointed out that 
| "olecular weight is 18, and in hydrogen, the unit of 
l fic Mass, there are 18 atoms, so that water bears 
: | Same ratio to unit atomic weight as hydrogen bears 
a "© atom of Occultism. If water were broken up 
Mts atoms of' hydrogen, it would carry 18 electronic 


v ol sangs of the Physical Society of London, Vol. xxvii, p. 425, 1915, and Phil, 
35, p. 339, April, 1918. zi 
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charges; and, in the periodic table of the 
electronic charges is a periodic set in Which 
properties of the elements repeat themselves. 
atomic number 18, to krypton, atomic number 36, 
18 charges or a periodic set. Similarly from 
rubidium, etc. Now argon has the same chemical Propertiedan fo 
as krypton, and potassium the same as rubidium, go that t 
electronic charges, manifested or hidden in water, addeq tog 
element, generate another element with. similar chemical 
properties. We may therefore regard the elements as builtu 


elements, i 9 
the Chemie fyea 
From aT fon (V 
sq cycle 
potassium tens! 


- 124. Our previous study, therefore, gives presumpliv 
evidence in favour of the occult teaching as against terr 
assumption of Einstein, but it may not be sufficient to con Lear 
stitute a proof. If true, however, there must be other a sc 
which confirm it, for the facts in favour of a truth, if 1t timp 
really a truth, are infinite, since every other fact must P ef 
conformity with it. We may therefore search for ole o 
= dence, which may be obtained from the following © [| 
proved theorem : 

— “The ratio between the mean force of ten : 
nd the mean force of terrestrial magnetism 1$ ing 


F 


restrial gravt 
ol. 

uate N 
e 
[: 
f 


i ! qua 
has been given 

pis the € 
d here 
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314159; and the following values are obtained from 
fyeatise on Magnetism and Electricity, by Dr. Andrew 
Y 


Vol. I, p. 67): 


yí 


A asity of terrestrial magnetism I = 0:07903 
tien force of terrestrial magnetism f= (4/8 )g I = 033104 
th | (28) 


0 
ical One of the quantities, therefore, required by our theorém 


'up/= 033104, the mean force of terrestrial magnetism, as 
sivferved by Western physicists. The force of terrestrial 
conrity is given in equation (18), and is explained in para. 86. It 
whWentical with the earth's astronomical mass, and is equal to 
argemean acceleration of gravity at the earth's surface, g multi- 
lw by the square of the earth's radius, R;or eR’, as given 

(18). This is the total force of terrestrial gravity outside 
tiv earth’s surface; but what is meant by the mean force 
thterrestrial gravity is the average value of this force inside 
OB earth’s surface, or at every point of the earth’s volume. 
actis can be ascertained by means of the calculus, on the 
2 imption of uniform density, with the result that it is exactly 
e lllte-fourths of the surface value. Thus we have for the mean 


» tof terrestrial gravity, from (18), 
si ; 


P= (3/4) gR? — 2826x109 — (29) 


Now our theorem states that the square of the velocity ¢ 
"ual to the ratio F//, or : 


è- F/f = 9:0101 x 102 


|] = (F/A 3 = $:0016x 10^ (30) 


190. The velocity o£ light, as given in para. 119, is 
P6 1010, and this is the most probable value. Physicists 
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generally use the value 3 x 10!^, and the actual m 
range between 2:986 x 101? and 3:153 x 1010, 1 

The result of our theorem, as given by (80) is i 
well within the errors of observation, and is proved, E 

Here then we have a fundamental Property of ou. at 
space, the velocity of light, shewn to be a function of the (i a 
operating inside the earth’s mass, the forces of terres a 
gravity and magnetism.. Does this amount to absolute progit it 
that the velocity of light is a property of the terrestri dd, 
universe ? In the opinion of Western physicists, perhaps notissip< 
They may contend either that it is accidental, or that the ratihe 0 
of the mean force of gravity to the mean force of magnelis 
is the same for all the heavenly bodies. This would notplai 


charge of the chemical constituents of the sun’s mass exceedhter 
ingly small as compared with the terrestrial elements, whils ides 
the magnetic intensity per unit volume of the sun’s mass wouldizco 
be 329390 times the magnetic intensity of the earth. Boti the 
these deductions would be contrary to observation, for A ib; 
nomical facts imply that the matter of the sun 5 P 
electrical as compared with the matter of the earth, po t 
DA the magnetic forces are not nearly so great as three m : h 
thousand times those of the earth. . Moreover, by B x 
laws of physics, electric and magnetic forces vary ee f E 
hat when the one is great, the other is greats © 3 y, ig i 
€ supposition would make them vary Ds electri D 
etic )rce varying directly as the mass, and. impro i 
nversely. This would be a jd red 
aws of the electromagnetic "6, 
so ies shall be em 5 


y, 1918; p.09 — 
docens 
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127. But let us proceed with further proofs, for, as stated 
Pe if a proposition is true, all other facts help to establish 
E. is a region of our t terrestrial laboratory at the out- 


ment 


utsid E uoa of Western science on account of the development 
geles telegraphy. The possibility of sending wireless 


s notisipate into space instead of passing round the earth's surface. 
ime observed strength of the Marconi rays is two million 


e rati 
netismnes greater than that predicted by theory. In order to 


"des at the surface. This electrical Sicil prevents the 
wouldhireoni rays from dissipating into space, thus confining them 
Botil the earth’s surface, and rendering wireless telegraphy a 
aso tibility a 
highl 
128. This region: of the atmosphere, at a height of about 
* hundred kilometres, has many other features that are of 
‘test to us. From the surface up to a height of a little more 
‘six hundred kilometres, the viscosity of the atmosphere | 
aing practically constant, and then, above this height, when 
Pressure falls below one ten porous of an atmosphere, 
|| Viscosity suddenly becomes zero? At the height of one 
if ; teq kilometres the pressure is 0:0067 millimetres of 


Nat 
uu ture, Vol. 109, p. 140, February 2nd, 1922. 
3 "Us im m vns 9th, 1922. 
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mercury, or less than one hundred thousandth of the 
at the surface, and is composed of 95:59; hydrogen, 3x 
: and 1'3% helium. In an X-Ray tube, a pressure 
: this would produce very hard rays, and with a fall of Potentia ect 
of 126,000 volts, as shewn by (19), para. 87, the velocity of 
the cathode rays would be more than two-thirds the velocit 
of light, It is at such pressures that Thomson and Aston] ™ 
have investigated the positive rays, measured the mass offi 
individual atoms, and counted the number of isotopes of whichif 
the chemical elements consist. At this pressure matter takes erat 
on a new form: cohesion and viscosity have vanished, andj k 
atoms and molecules exist as separate units. In para, (ir t 
we shewed that at the bottom of the isothermal layer, at alm 
] height of 11 kilometres, the ionic velocity developed by thej ter: 
1 earth's gravitational field was equal to the molecular velocity.jsitiv 
1 But, as this ionic velocity is inversely as the pressure, thes, 
velocity developed at a height of 100 kilometres would befe ch 
1:12 10% for the air molecule, and 5°17 x 10? for hydrogen cl 
The alpha rays from the radioactive elements have a Vest e fa 
which ranges from 145x109, for Uranium I, to 2:22 x lU ture 
for Thorium C. Hence molecular velocities at 100 kilometresi 4 
are of the same order of magnitude as the a/pha rays | 


nitrogen, (ect 
SO low amos] 


, 


a 


Ik 


129. It was stated in para. 43 that the action e | 0 
the earth and the sun is similar to that of the ETT » 
anode in an X-Ray tube, and this position of the ger i. 
. at 100 kilometres may be taken as corresponding t0 UE posited 3 
- of the cathode, where gaseous matter is divided into bre 6 Rt 
ams, the cathode rays moving in the direction 0 cathodes i : 
: ositive rays moving through the surface 0 electro? a I 
om the anode, The cathode rays consist? wards den 
case of our terrestrial cathode move £ oot ^ 
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PRIL 

m. and the positive rays consist of the chemical elements, 
e . . 2. 

x jecular or atomic, moving downwards into the earth's 


Was osphere. It was shewn in para. 70 that this motion of the 
ential ‘ecules at the height of 11 kilometres is in one year suffici- 
ity offi to renew the whole of the earth’s mass; and, although the 
locity see 
Aste molecular velocity is proportionately greater, so that in 
s region also an amount of matter equal to the earth’s mass 
| enter the earth annually. Stormer has shewn' that the 
takes erage height of the lower fringes of the polar aurora is about 
l, andi) kilometres, so that these fringes also mark the position of 
i Tir terrestrial cathode. In the works cited in para. 44, 
.atalmer, Birkeland and Vegard have shewn that the variations 
y thell terrestrial magnetism can be explained by the motions of 
ocity.usitively and negatively charged bodies, or alpha and beta 
e thes, in the auroral regions, whilst Vegard has shewn ° that 
ld bel characteristic fringes of the aurora can be accounted for by 
ogen. clear-cut ranges of alpha particles. When we add to this 
locityik fact that the aurora is now discovered to be a permanent 
xlüMure of the upper atmosphere, we have both fact and 
ietféSRüction to confirm our theory. 


130. At this cathode, or electrical surface of our planet, 
0 opposite processes are apparently taking place. The 
sphere, which at this height, as stated above, consists of 
hydrogen, is greatly ionised, so as to form an electrical 
“n for Marconi rays. These ions, as suggested in para. 
iare molecules which have been switched off from the 
3 D gravitational potential and are relatively stationary. 
1 Now further suggested that the process here taking place 
|' mutual transfer of molecular or atomic matter between 


i 
p trestriat Magnetism, Vol. 21, p. 45, June, 1916, also /bid., September, 1913, and 


Y D 

bj „ecember, 1915. 

uat ag., Vol. 23, p. 231, February, 1912. 
Vol. 109, p. 55, January 12th, 1922. 


| Aure, 
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the solar and terrestrial gravitational fields ; 
being transferred to the sun’s gravitational field, and becom: f 
electrons which move towards the sun, as explained " ming 
61, whilst positive ions from the sun enter the earth’s ee, 
tional field and become positive hydrogen or protons, s E. 
hydrogen, by a later process taking place between the electrilie d 
cal surface and the lower atmosphere, is built up into thalild 
elements of higher atomic weight. 

These two reverse processes may be defined as radioactive 
and inversely radioactive, and are processes of alchemy of 
transmutation. Hence radioactivity is a property of all the 
elements at the cathode, or electrical surface of a planet, an 
this surface is the seat of an alchemical laboratory as taugh 
by Occultism.) We would here suggest that this electrical 
surface of our planet is the real surface from the point of vie 
of the physicist, and that the keys to the interpretation o 
physical phenomena may lie concealed in the operations 0 
forces at this level. . 


the negative id poit 


ee EET a 


131. But the reader may be inclined to ask: What ha 
all this to do with the velocity of light being a function E 
the earth's mass, which is the proposition we set out to poi 
The connection is this: at this electrical surface, at ? a 
of 100 kilometres, or more exactly 98 kilometres, the wae 
acceleration of gravity is 95032, and this acceleration, if T i 
for a year, or 31,558,000 seconds, would develop a V* 


c = 31,558,000 x 930.32 = 2:9986 x 107? 3 (30) 
. = the velocity of light 
Ay nth 

: À ; ted in! 

at, just as the total mass of the earth 1s pee olent 
im itationa! P non 

LI ; j : S 

and explained in paras. 

’s surface gravity develops 
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Now this is a property which, like the others, occurs only 
the case of the earth. The surface gravities of Jupiter or 
m, in their respective periods, would develop velocities 
Mie different to the velocity of light. In both cases they 
id be much larger. This relationship of the velocity of 
, like that of the others we have investigated, is a 
perty peculiar to the earth, and to the earth alone. 


G. E. Sutcliffe 
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i BERGSON IN THE LIGHT OF THEOSOPHy 
By KRISHNANANDAN PRASAD, M.A., BARR.AT.LAw 
(Concluded from Vol. XLIV, Part I, p. 622) 


VI. THE RELATION BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE 
AND INTUITION 


and in the light of Theosophy. 

Bergson has, so to say, split human consciousness into two 
he has, we make bold to say, brought back the two-compat 
ment theory of the Middle Ages, though in a more refinetnewy 
form. The intellect and intuition are regarded as opposed tl, p 


each other; this dualism is the pivot on which his who | 
{ 


ow that they 4 in 
the lumin04iite 
e nebulos! che, 
that there à? | 


‘system moves. 

Yet there are certain passages which sho 
‘not differ in Zind but in degree. Intelligence 15 
nucleus around which intuition forms a vaga 
‘his contiguity argues closeness of relationship, 
erence only of degree. 


; S 2 ; to reach IM i 
Metaphysics must transcend concepts in ort n] for ? 

rtainly concepts are necessary to it j^. op ysics C 
| work as a rule with concepts, and me 


clear about thes 


.. Concepts ate 
_ There is the 
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SS 


Dp. 
» between the world of concepts and that of intuition. 
ihe other hand, Wildon Carr says that intuition is “the 
st common and unmistakable fact, and that we only fail to 
pgnise it because it is so absolutely simple that it requires 
drong effort to turn the mind from its naturally intellectual 
tin order to get this non-intellectual vision ". But this 
w takes no account of the fact that if concepts lead on to 
lution—and this seems to be a natural inference from the 
sage quoted above from Bergson—then the latter cannot be 
; “most common and unmistakable fact”; only the highest 
x, which is at home in the region of concepts, can have 
ul experiences of intuition. Again, Bergson declares that 
intellitialectic is necessary to put intuition to the proof, necessary 
nd w&oin order that intuition should break itself up into concepts 
lil so be propagated to other men". How can the experi- 
te of intuition be brought down into the intellect, how can 


a ù before the experience of intuition can be passed on to the 
whole 
| lt seems, then, that intellect and intuition are not differ- 
4 in kind but only in degree, the former becoming more and 
te transparent, as it were, before intuition is actually 
"led. Can we not have a middle term which joins the 
here Now Bergson says that, just as there is intuition of life, 
ere is intuition of matter; and “it is only as intelligence 
itself of every concept and confines itself to the pure 
€ space that its approximation to intuition, and, conse- 
A Uy, its grasp of the absolute comes about "3 Does this not 
A that there is a higher part of the intellect, pure intelli- 
, e Which is in a position to grasp the absolute—not, indeed, 
Gh osophy of Change, p. 22, 


Ye ati S ; 
Sten 2e Evolution, p. 251. , 
“wart, A Critical PN of Bergson’s Philosophy, p. 203. 
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irren: APR 
in the way in which intuition does, but in its own 
since pure matter has duration, which is the cha 


| 

| 

| 

Way? Angh th 
| life, can one not say with reason that pure inte 
i 

; 

1 

] 


racteristic of finit 
lligence is ofgné 


the same kind as intuition, though there may be a differe | jt 
in degree? A middle term between intellect ang intuition le 
implied in Bergson’s philosophy, as we have just nos addi f 
Neo-Kantism, it is interesting to find, gives Such a midi 
term, though it substitutes it for intuition, which is done awaw Su 
with altogether. As Muirhead says: “The error is to p 
corrected, not by cancelling the work of thought, but by comiter: 


pleting it . . . by new forms of intelligent apprehension,jwer 


terminology. 


= VII. THE LIGHT OF THEOSOPHY 

The Theosophical conception of consciousness, if rightlfss n 
understood, is philosophically unshakable, and will enable 
Bergson to get over his difficulty. According to Theosophypivit 
consciousness is a unit. It is only for practical purposes thie 
we split it up into a triplicity. It manifests in Time am 
Space as a triplicity. But this does not mean that any hardadh 


; E EU ust Ad 

and-fast line of demarcation can be drawn in it. Nor i : 
ed upon anothe fhe 
gene! 


Emotion so much, and as Intellect for the rest. hile, 
ONE NEC ; . tches. otk 
divide it as if it were a stick with three n° 
consciousness has, no doubt, three very ma" ; t 
corresponding to the three aspects of the Pt 
interpenetrates the other in a manner which it 19 
describe. The Spirit must be imagined as wrapPe e prose 
it were, with matter of all degrees of density; Oe f 
? Hibbert Journal, p. 902: EX QV 
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And t the most tenuous conceivable. Now, matter possesses 
stic pint, and this affinity may manifest itself in some sort of 
S | gnetic connection between two types of matter which are 
reso lolitatively akin, but of which the one is ever so much 
tion igitler than the other. Emotion and intuition have affinity 
! seene for the other, and they will therefore interact, notwith- 
anding that the matter which forms the Higher Manas may 


} subtler than that which vibrates to emotion and may—to 


' away 
to bee a spatial term—come in between. Thus it is easy to 
y comederstand how pure emotion, overleaping the higher and 


sion.’ wer manas, can awaken intuition. Says Mrs. Besant: 


tinct is so closely related, is joined to the higher intuition 
i not to the intelligence at all . . ."' But the intuition 
us awakened will be only fitful, spasmodic, such as 
aacterises a Bhakta. In order that the intuitional conscious- 


soph vity, for it is through We mind that emotion must be 
es thaltified and controlled, so that its vibrations may echo 
ne awards and evoke the buddhic consciousness. Says Mr. 
J hardadbeater . “ There is a close connection between the astral 
must 1 the buddhic, the former being in some ways a reflection 
thet the latter; but it must not therefore be supposed that a man 
jen M leap Lom the astral consciousness to the buddhic wz£Aou£ 
fan QUEM intervening vehicles.” ^ (Italics mine.) It is 
can [times forgotten that there-is no consciousness that has not 
other elements or phases of consciousness present in it. The 
“t menta] world, for example, is a world of concrete thought ; 

Yet it is also a world of bliss. Similarly, the buddhic 
“tlousness has, and indeed must have, a cognitive aspect in 
^5 Plotinus says, ecstasy is not wholly feeling, but 


The i 
ain, publi Vol. XXXIV, “ Theosophy and Philosophy,” p. 529. 
7 nner Life, Vol. T, p. 348. 
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cognition also. Indeed, the higher mind and 
: 1 1 the buddhi 
consciousness are as Closely related to each others A ic 
lower mind and the astral consciousness. From E 
point of view we may consider consciousness, the iron RN | a 
home to us that it is a unit. It is an illusion to think a a 
when one mode of consciousness is waking, the rest are a cc 
cent. The light of the Spirit is playing upon them all, thoug Fie 
it may be concentrated more upon only one of them, This an 
fact also proves that consciousness is a unit. And in assertinghwtt 
that there is no gap between intellect and intuition, Theosophy! It 
only respects Leibnitz’s law of continuity, which Erdmanijrgsc 
expresses ss follows: “There are no absolute differences, bul The 
merely relative and gradual ones." ' It holds, with Leibnitepality 
that there is no gap in Nature, nor any sudden stop init. It 
holds that consciousness is continuous and a unit. 1 o 
Bergson has driven a wedge in consciousness betweetlow; 
Intellect and Intuition, because to him the former is an insttuy my 
ment of action par excellence, the latter alone being airm 
instrument of knowledge. Intuition gives us knowledge get 
of life, and that is the only kind of knowledge worth thélilee 
name. According to Theosophy, taking the highest meléjeryg 
physical standpoint, all knowledge is relative, so thoi (d 
intuition does not enable us to envisage the oltini} W 
reality itself. It is merely an expanded form of consc led 
mess, in which "there is no longer the ‘you’ and ie af sta 
for we both are one—both facets of something that re i 
 scends and includes us both "2. This is a s realm of m P 
. no doubt, but a far greater realm looms On the vido E. 
‘horizon, that is, the Nirvanic plane, in which the in e 3 
circle whose centre is everywhere and its gene the 
e". And what still greater realms lie 0n a 


fot A 


Philosophy, Vol. I1, p. 181. ro CRs 
EOSOPHIST, Vol. XXXIV, ‘ Higher Consciousness by 
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iti le of Nirvana we ne comprehend. Thus intuition is an 
e the rument of both action and knowledge, even as the intellect 
teven! the difference being one of degree. And, just as the 
omes illect can be developed, so also can intuition. It is a matter 
that ig 


rowth. This is recognised by Bergson also. But it is not 
quies, common and unmistakable fact,” nor “so absolutely 
log ile"; on the contrary, even partially-developed intuition 
Thi] an uncommon thing, a result of ages of effort and 


sophy! It sometimes becomes very doubtful as to whether 
manifrgson’s intuition is the same as the buddhic consciousness 
s bufTheosophy. Bergson’s intuition is denuded of any emotional 
bnizhlty; but, as Mrs. Besant says of intuition, * its nature is 
iL lli knowledge but love, knowledge by love, by self-identifica- 
1 with the consciousness, not with the encasement of 
tweetown ”.’ Lest Bergson be swept away into the lumber-room 
nsu mysticism, his English disciple takes particular care to 
ng aim that * when we do succeed, it is no ecstatic vision that 
vledg get, no exaltation into a higher sphere. Rather we obtain 
ththdlleeting vision of the reality that underlies our common 
melttyday experience”? What kind of reality is it that is 
| that, colourless ? Is it only all energy, compact, something like 
timi Will of Schopenhauer? And is it to experience this 
ed reality that one is asked to make a “ painful effort,” a 
Stained effort,” a “turning and twisting,” and so on and so 
pr? If it cannot satisfy one’s spiritual nature, which is 
Hnually striving to expand until it can encompass all life 
e loving embrace—if it cannot do that, then one might 
"ell rest satisfied with what the intellect gives. Nor is any 
* and mental discipline required by Bergson’s system 
te it is possible to have intuitional experience. “A selfish 


1 . 
ie Tarosopuisr, Vol. XXXVII, Part I, “ Intuition, Mental and Supra-mental,” 


1 
|: Wi 
| “don Carr, The Philosophy of Change, p. 22. 
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man cannot function on the buddhic plane,” says Mr. | 1 
beater’; but, from Bergson's point of view, there is me ead. 
prevent the most depraved of human beings doing so = tol T 
he is willing to undergo the painfulness of sustained tine wl tics 
it seems to us, neither the morally developed person a ii 
most depraved will think it worth his while to undergo sy] .-. 
much trouble for an experience which is devoid of a 
emotional quality, and which therefore cannot satisfy thel 
longings of his heart. 3 
But what is this éan vital that the intuition alone 
can contact? Bergson says it is Life. But is it poe 
consciousness? Is consciousness possible without matter: 
No, but Bergson’s intuition can know pure life, and no 
life clothed in matter, which is the function of the 
intellect. And, since pure consciousness is unconscious 
ness, intuition will apprehend unconsciousness—which i 
absurd! But it cuts deeper. If reality is pure life and can be 
apprehended only by intuition, this intuition must be somes 
thing which is of the nature of life, and which therefore mus 
not have even the thinnest sheath of matter round it, Th 
individual, therefore, must be disrobed of matter; in other 
words, his individuality must be annihilated, which means 
unconsciousness! And so Stewart asks: “ Is there not à SUD 
contradiction in the assertion that the knowledge o; id 
demands our annihilation as intelligent subjects ?"* In Td 
that intuition may be of use, the centre of individuality ® 
remain unbroken. And such a centre implies limitati 
matter. But matter can respond to matter only: man 
intuition cannot apprehend reality as it is, but reality % . 
-fested in a particular kind of matter, much subtler ^ 
ional than that to which the intellect vibrates: 
e position of Theosophy. 


er Life, Vol.I, p. 348. Oe 
i osition of Bergson:s P. 


hilosophy, p: 215- - 
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1 VIII. STILL MORE LIGHT 


There are certain difficulties pointed out by Bergson’s 
cs; they are formidable, but can easily be removed with 
„help of Theosophy. 

Bergson, aS we have seen, bases his philosophy on the 
juitive method. But one might say, with Stewart, that, if 
wgson’s method were accepted and followed, “ philosophy 
uld be compelled to remain forever inarticulate”. How 
m the message of Life, heard by intuition, be communicated 
.tothers, if intellect and intuition are so “opposed” to each 
kr? Therefore, says Miss Stebbings, “it involves an 


thout argument". In order that the intuitive method may 
tttuitfully employed by philosophy, the intuitions of reality 
ht be brought down to the intellect. But how, unless 
lution be regarded as a faculty continuous with the in- 


And that is what Bergson has done; that is what 
Ty inspired poet and prophet does. Bui, if it be argued 
j| the whisperings of intuition can at best be expressed in 
iols and metaphor, it can be effectively retorted that the 
lect stands more or less, perhaps less, in the same 
ficament. Language is an indirect and imperfect 
onb tle for thought, as well as for intuition, it is only 
Hen’ ithe latter Gs one degree further removed. Even of 
i. We think, much escapes the grasp of language ; and 
71 ? pure illusion to think that, because particular words 
a à always conveyed particular meanings, because parti- 
T. terms have been always used as vehicles tor particular 
E Miu, . 283, 

d | y Pelian Society Proceedings, New Series, Vol. XIII, p. 250 
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conceptions, that therefore they contain the whol | 
meaning or the whole of the conception. Custom uo 
fools of us all The loss is there—we are not neni 
to it, for then we should at least be aware of it—but il à 
has thrown such a glamour upon us that we think there is b to 
loss at all This is the maya of custom indeed. l, " 
Another difficulty is that Bergson does not suggest any 
law for the attainment of such intuition, nor can one analysergs 
the steps by which intuition may be secured. Bergson him liit: 
self affirms: “ To him who is not himself capable of giving jm 
himself the intuition of the duration constitutive of his beinguill | 
nothing will ever give it." He seems to think that intuitional exdtuit 
perience of reality is vouchsafed to everybody, though it may betelle 
a * passing glimpse " only. But the point is not how intuitionbtell 
is to be obtained, but how it is to be secured, made permanenthght 
and obedient to the will of the individual. Here Theosophynirit: 
comes to the rescue. It says that intuition is subject toft v 
development and control, even as the mind is. The matter opier 
the higher spiritual world, which forms our intuitional natur mi 
or principle, must be made responsive. “We teach the d ese 
meditation, We follow the deliberate self-conscious e C 
whereby from the emotional nature we can evolve the 1m ace 
tional " ; so says Mrs Besant.! P. a 
Since the message of life is so fitful and REN 
say the critics of Bergson, are we to have knowledge onari 
at all? While intellect is primarily an instrument of ge en 
only secondarily an instrument of knowledge of matter p s 
as a matter of fact, is no knowledge, for it is purely 
intuition, on the other hand, is entirely inarticul 
remain “predicateless knowledge ".  Beréson E ple, sull? 
wings of the intellect, but his intuition is intra gti 
refractory. Is not then Bosanquet right !n sa 


e of thel rgs! 


A EN E, 


E R AEAEE 4$ ———— 


3 530-31 
"S CPA 4 hy. Y P 
' Tux Tazosornisr, Vol, XXXIV, “ Theosophy and Philos?" 
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on’s philosophy “we are watching the rise of a new 
lakes posticis " ? And Bosanquet voices the opinion of Stewart, 
iciled [is Stebbings an many another. Says Stewart: “If we are 
stom) know “brute matter, we must be ‘brute’ matter. If we 
eto know pure spirit, we must be pure spirit. And because 
, are neither ‘brute’ matter nor pure spirit, we can know 
t anviither the one nor the other.” * Such an interpretation of 
lalys wéson's philosophy is inevitable, for we have seen that his 
himftuition bloweth where it listeth, and his intellect can only 
ing tohink matter. But intuition can be rendered submissive to the 
ull of the individual; in other words, we can experience 
alexhtuitional consciousness at any time we choose. Nor is the 


| the 1g5 


iS no 


act lut vehicles of thought, cold, lifeless, immobile—leap into life, 
tter Older the magic charm of the inspired poet; they come 
ratut@ming, as it were, from the very furnace of his soul. And 
use ese words, glowing with fire, lead the reader on and on, till 
etholle comes into contact with the life behind those words, 
intu becomes en rapport with it. Thus intellect does not stand 

A} itself. It does not know matter pure and simple, but it 
,hov#tows life veiled in matter. We can have experience of life, 
elis reflected in intuition and intellect, at will. Nay, Theosophy 
nas much further; it says that the individual can, if he will, 


h is optimistic to the cor 
i there is nothing in the universe W 
a that knowled ge does not depend upon the favour of any 
"Y or upon any adventitious circumstance, that he himself 


ù fashion subtler and still subtler instruments for contacting 
p. 204. 


I 1 Critica] Exposition of Bergson's Philosophy, 
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- imum, 


the higher reaches of reality, which we cannot 


even d 
| comprehend at present. And no school of thought n LH 
a clearer and more confident note as to the dignity of m 
8e 


IX. CONCLUSION 


There are many more points in which Theosophy differ 
from Bergson, but this is not the place to examine them 
While Theosophy cannot see eye to eye with him in denyin 
the existence of any design or plan in the universe, orin 
sounding no confident note as to what lies beyond us in the 
unseen world, or in teaching that there is no brotherhood o 
the human race, and in insisting that strife and conflict ar 
essential conditions of activity,’ they agree, in that the me 
chanical conception of the world cannot lay hold of reality, 
that there are depths in the consciousness of an individual 
which intellect can merely touch but which subtler instru- 
ments alone can fathom. Bergson has shifted the centred 
philosophic thought from the external world to the internal 
world of being, and, in affirming that the impressive drama 
of the evolutionary process must be viewed from the heatt 
of reality, he only emphasises in his own scientific way V at 
- Theosophy has been teaching the world for about half 4 
century. j 
e Krishnanandan 
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NOTES ON THE MONAD 


By JOSEPHINE RANSOM 


jRicins, however difficult of quss i Mee 
Peculiar fascination and appeal. The awa 
à 


tts to know the why and the wherefore of what s ae 
[ "ants above all things to try to prence to eu ee 
Nnable possible origin of its own primal na ere E 
Pvhical student any hint as to the EE on 
is of surpassing interest. We do no 


` . 1 
Mt the Monad. as Bishop Leadbeater rightly reminds us, 


1" Monad, by C. W. Leadbeater- 


ó 
£g 
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and a close examination of available literature on i 


the fact that very little that is new has been Hn "B 
knowledge of the Monad ger se since Mme. Blavatsky E E. 
her great works, especially The Secret Doctrine, Some mos lite 
illuminating information, however, about the manifestations o 
the Monad on the Atmic and lower planes has been added by she 
our finest students—Dr. Annie Besant,’ Bishop Leadbeater [in 
Mr. A. P. Sinnett, T. Subba Row, Babu Bhagavan Das angi the 
others. There are levels reaching to the Atmic to whic 
- trained powers of observation can penetrate and obtain first] 
hand information; but the conditions of the first two planey!d 
of cosmic existence can only be either inferred, or ideas about’ 
them be gleaned from authorities who insist that what they 
promulgate is conveyed to them by Beings who are actively}? 
conscious in the realms of which they reveal something. 
All scriptures are unanimous in declaring that most of theigf2Us 
arcana have been given by Angels or Gods, or that the * Willis i 
of God” has been announced to the Prophet or Founde P 
through himself. The Hindüs, for instance, frankly cal ^ a 
final authority, the Vedas, the Shruti, 1.2., “heard . E E 
have kept a record of the names of some at least ale i 
Rshis who heard the eternal word of God, and were ? siogs. 
translate some of its marvel and wonder for the comprehensis 
: of ordinary mortals. 
BI inen for the human mind to do 


we 


ency into activity. [tis just as we x 
ind leave it at wem for it is. obvious oe 
This Absolute; S 5 

ya, ° before the first flutter " 7 
] Absoluteness “can pom 
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“ase specific attributes which serve us to describe objects in 
sitive terms". Further, she writes that stanza III of The 
7 Doctrine “describes the Reawakening of the Universe 
life after Pralaya. It depicts the emergence of the Monads 
m their state of absorption within the One, the earliest and 
ghest stage in the formation of Worlds—the term Monad 
ind one which may apply equally to the vastest Solar System 


33) 2 


‘the tiniest atom ”. 

We are asked to take it for granted that Divine Conscious- 
{ss creates, out of existing material, the forms—systems, 
olanewtids, atoms, etc. for Its purposes, and, while remaining 
abouiell, transcendent, yet permeates every fragment simul- 
t theyweously. Put in another way—THAT which contains within 
tively ef the potentiality of all capacities, however multitudinous, 
at give rise to perception, is both Spirit and Matter, or Con- 
fthemousness and Objectivity, indissolubly united as the One. If 
"Wills is not conceded as metaphysically true then it is difficult 
undegimagine Spirit and Matter as able to appreciate their contact 
] thei one with the other. Were Spirit actually alien in nature to 
Theyjttter then it is conceivable there could be no relation between 
(ho^; were Matter dead or inert and not the other half of 
able ?tit then it could never respond to the presence of conscious- 
ensiog’. Only because they are in essence one and the same can 
ye be that third power made manifest, namely, cognition— 
accepi pught, contact, experience. We shall readily recognise that 
condis is the Divine Son, born of the Virgin and conceived by the 
yster ; here also is the primal cause of what will be regarded 
Absolt € manasic level as the Thinker, the Man. This helps us 
par ‘lise the significance of the reiterated statement that all 
By T'8 even the most infinitesimal, have in them the power to 
e “op and become Divinely Self-conscious? '* Consciousness.” 
10D" "d ''m 


T e 
ia 


Secret Doctrine, Vol I, p. 49. 


x pj, Sticle ‘Personal and Impersonal God," by T. Subba Row in Five Years of 
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wrote H.P.B., “is the kosmic seed of super. Tesi f 
0 


science. It nes the potentiality of budding into the Dive 
Consciousness." 

T. Subba Row is illuminating on the subject of thes 
processes, and is remarkably daring in his account wd 
takes place. He says that there are four essentials to take: into ifie 
account: (1) Parabrahman, the source of all knowledge, know. 
ing and knowers and from which springs, (2) Ishvara (Lord or di 
all) or the Logos, the Deity through whom manifests, (3) t te, 

' Light or Power of the Logos, Fohat' and (4) Malaprakrti’ 
the veil through which the Logos views Parabrahman? Wu " 
Parabrahman we recognise the Absolute, the “ONE ALL" 
and this * Parabrahman, after having appeared on the one 
hand as the Ego, and on the other as Mülaprakrti, acts as the] 
one energy through the Logos". In Mülaprakrti we have 
* Pre-cosmic Substance". It is not to be confused with the 
atomic matter or energy of the Adi plane, but has to be regarded), 
more as Space, that which is the supporting basis of atomic) 
matter. In fact Parabrahman and Mülaprakrti are sometimes] . 
regarded as identical. “In its absoluteness, the One Principle lh 
under its two aspects, Parabrahman and Mülaprakrti is sex: 
less, unconditioned and eternal.” ” It will be helpful to que 
here the summary given in Zhe Secret Doctrine of these 
exceedingly metaphysical subjects. The student mus 
clearly in mind that these points given do not refer ae 

First, Second and Third Logoi of a manifested universe 24 | 

their prototypes. The summary runs thus: xi 

of the Vedántins iy a 


a 


€ primal fe 


t keep 
teg 


(1) ABSOLUTENESS: the Parabrahman 


el 
One Reality, Sat, which is, as Hegel says, both Absolute 
Non- -Being. 


di 
tricity also PP 


i x Eun uibelan word meaning—The essence of cosmic elec 


| ülaprakrii, root- substance, 
ee Glossary, by H.P.B. Row 
C SD Ene s of the ed Gita, by T. Subba Row: 
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omni (2 The First Logos: the impersonal, and, in philosophy, Un- 

E gifested Logos, the precursor of the Manifested. This is the 

first Cause," the " Unconscious " of European Pantheists. 

(3 The Second Logos: Spirit-Matter, Life; the “ Spiri 

rimal verse,” Purusha and Prakrti. coe 
(4 The Third Logos: Cosmic Ideation, Mahat or Intelligence, 

; Universal World-Soul ; the Cosmic Noumenon of Matter, the basis 

e into the intelligent operations in and of Nature, also called Maha Buddhi.’ 


These fundamentals constitute in their totality the One 
alty and after their nature the manifested universes are 
ierned. There arise in this One Reality * numberless 
i mpuesses incessantly manifesting and disappearing,” and one 
' “these is our own Universe. This is Brahman, triple in 
ure, the Logos, to whom that root-substance is as a veil 
own over the Absolute. That is, the Logos having foregone 
status of identification with the One Reality must abide 
the result of duality—Himself and Parabrahman—and 
st use for His seeing the other half of His own nature, 
.Mlaprakrti. Looked at as a Divine Reality He is to us the 
fable One who sacrifices His Beatitude to be our salvation. 
¿is the Manifested Universe and is “ pervaded by duality ", 
Joh is, as it were, the very essence of its Zx-istence as 
infestation. But just as the opposite poles of Subject and 
‘ect, Spirit and Matter, are but aspects of the One Unity in 
ich they are synthesised, so, in the Manifested Universe, ; 
te is “ that " which links Spirit to Matter, Subject to Object." 
t we arrive at the Ishvara and Fohat of Subba Row. 

lshvara ` * starts into existence as a centre of energy " 
"the one essence, Parabrahman. Of that Ishvara Bishop 
tbeater says : 


Lt Let us try to imagine what the consciousness of the Divine 
modi!’ be—the consciousness of the Solar Deity altogether outside any 
z Worlds or planes or levels which we have ever conceived. We 
: ily vaguely think of some sort of transcendent Consciousness for 
T 
tye Secret Doctrine, Vol. I, p. 44. 


“arded b the same as the Logos, Pratyagatma (Cosmic Self) 
i ha SN rena Word of the Christians and thẹ Divine Christos. 
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which space no longer exists, to which everything (at j 
Solar System) is simultaneously present, not only i ast nt 
condition, but at every stage of its evolution from beginning m ate 

0 end; 


Here at the very threshold of a Universe is the 
It is a something infinitely remote from our usual conce vd 
of the conscious. It is as a transcendent star trembling we à 


verge of being, is as yet an indivisible part of Being, 


For the Monad or Jiva, per se, cannot be called even Spirit; į 2 
vile 


is a Ray, a Breath of the Absolute, or the Absoluteness rather ; and th 
Absolute Homogeneity, having no relations with the conditioned anj;clo 
relative finiteness, is unconscious on our plane." 


Mr. Sinnett put it well when he wrote: 


As the Monads are uncompounded things it is the Spiritu 
Essence which unifies them in their degrees of differentiation, whic 
1 properly constitutes the Monad—not the atomic aggregation, whic 
is only the vehicle and the substance through which thrill the highe 
and lower degrees of intelligence. 


| One other description must be quoted here of the Mo 

q one that gives equally with all the others the same ideaoh ! 
the remote and exalted status of the Monad in essence, and yekteat 
one which is not divorced in any way from the fact that theext 

Monad is always most intimately with us in all the commongitw: 

place details of evolution as the incessant craving for a fulsse 

and complete establishment of its mastery over malteieta 

. whether as activity or emotion or as thought or pda 

synthesis or as 4tmic oneness. ; | 

In Man: Whence, How and Whither, it is written: 
, iil dwell 


E In the Monadic Sphere, on the super-spiritual ake flesh ^ 
ine Emanations, the Sons of God, who are R Father, and oi 
ins wW world; 


per 
na talit 


oming universe. They ever behold the face of t Mom 


ngel counterparts of men. This divine Son 1n 3. 
ly called 5 He it is that ‘ye 
in the 
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1 onad wells up the intarissable fount of life; the spirit, or 
T veiled, is his manifestation in a Universe. As he gains 
tery over matter in the lower sphere, he takes more and more 
fil of the evolutionary work, and all the great choices which 
[5e a man's destiny are made by His will guided by his Wisdom 
à i achieved by his Activity.’ 

ptiong 
on thd H.P.B. points out that: 


ie 


| metaphysically speaking it is of course an absurdity to talk of 
irit; if, “development " of a Monad, or to say that it becomes a “ man ” 
andthd. . It stands to reason that a monad cannot either progress or 
ed andyelop, or be affected by the changes of state it passes through. Té 
[nt of this world or plane, and may only be compared to an in- 
liructible star of divine light and fire, thrown down on to our Earth, 
a plank of salvation for the personalities in which it indwells. 

piritu : 3 

which The point that arises out of all these metaphysics is that 


e e monad is on the Adi level of manifestation, three in One, 
perfect accord with the One, and on this level is a “ glorious 


Vionad tality Ns 
ideaol Having endeavoured to conceive, through the words of 
snd yeteat students, what is the Eternal nature of the Monad, the 
hat theext thing to try and comprehend is how it acquired the 
mmonjward burning impulse necessary for evolution, z.e., its 
rafulssage through time and space. On this H.P.B. gives a 
matteseful indication as to how to answer the question. She says: 
udah : c 
Like alone produces like. The Earth gives man a body, the 
nds (Dhyanis) give him his five inner principles, the psychic 
tadow, of which these Gods are often the animating principle. Spirit 
well th man) is one and indiscrete.” 
pint hee A | 
ant A significant name given to the Mo 
wOoL Y E : 
- "ulus Unis term * Anapadaka/ parentless, or without dens "By 
ne ucal designati "ng several meanings in our philosophy. By 
of Wil P name RE SES the Dhyan* Chohans or Dhyàni Buddhas 
ur * generally meant. i 
na 
yed: !] 1m. 15, 16, 

The Secret Doctrine, Vol. I, p. 248. 
te indiscrete means oneness, not con 
" àv, Dhyan means thinking, contemplation, 

$ 


nad is Anupadaka. 


— 


Discrete means separate, disjunct, not a unit; 
sisting of parts or numbers. s 

mind; from the root dhyai, to meditate 
also divine intuition or discernment, 


ereto 
I 3 


Dhyan means, literally, religious meditation, 
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They are those who won to cosmic freedo | 

universe and come with the Logos of this on 


workers—unborn or parentless. 


M 1n another ibo 


These correspond mystically to the h 
Bodhisattvas, known as the Manushi (Human) Buddhas, votes and] t 
are also designated Anupádaka, once that their whole debant i | 
V isiat ( 


merged in their compound sixth and seventh Principles n 
Buddhi, and they have become the “ Diamond Souled ” (Vara S iue yo 
or full Mahàtmas. The “Concealed Lord" | . et attvas) 
merged with the Absolute" can have no parents since he is Set 
Existent, and one with the Universal Spirit (Svayambhu)? d p 
Svabhàvat' in its highest aspect. The mystery of the Hierarchy d AE 
the Anupádaka is great, its apex being the universal Spirit-Soul, and 
the lower rung the Manushi-Buddha: and even every soul.endowai. 
man also is an Anupadaka in a latent state i 


himself into embodiment. 
mystically. my 
The One Unknown emits a bright Ray from Its Darkness. f 
This is the Logos, Unmanifested. He sends into the [his 
manifestation His Heart; this is the Logos of Creation, from 
whom emanates the seven, the AnupAdaka. | 
Therefore the Monad is the emanating spark from the p 
Unereated Ray and is that homogeneous Spark which radiates || 
in millions of rays from the primeval seven. These emanas i i 
superhuman monads (Bodhisattvas). 


2 ¢ an d 
These Monads incarnate at the beginning ot every m 
Manusil 


cycle as mortal men, and in the end become Human ( 
Buddhas. 


In The Secret Doctrine there is a most interesun 


g play o 
one meanin 
e Groups 
within "f 


the word Bodhisattva. It carries two meanings: 
ds conveyed when the word is used to describe th 
 Monads in their primal state. They inhere 

— P Grest Souls, 

= PSelf-born. 

. .. *Belt-existent. 

— “The Secret Doctrine, Vol. I, p. 83 . 
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"imodiment of a Celestial Dhyàni Buddha. The other meaning 
| more familiar to Theosophical students, when the word is 
li to describe the Individual who is to become the future 
ladha and is called at present the Bodhisattva. Between 
|, state of primeval incorporation in a group Bodhisattva and 


lity ight of a Mànushi Buddha lies the whole long, complicated 


chy of evolution for the Monad. 
:tVas 


3 


| one} To give the story of man’s divinity in another way. The 
5 Self. ine, purely Adi-Buddhic Monad manifests as the Universal Buddhi, 
' thel Mahà-Buddhi or Mahat . . . The spiritual, omniscient and 
chy of tnipotent Root of divine Intelligence, . . . the Logos. This descends 
l, and fke a flame spreading from the eternal Fire, immoveable, without 
lowédyfease or decrease, ever the same to the end” of the cycle of 
stence, and becomes Universal Life on the Mundane Plane. From 
s Plane of conscious life shoot out, like seven fiery tongues, the 
s of Light, the Logoi ot Life; then the Dhyàni Buddhas of con- 
pation^ the concrete forms of their formless Fathers, the Seven 
sof Light, still themselves, to whom may be applied the Brahmani- 
mystical phrase: “Thou art that"—Brahman. It is from these 
ini Buddhas that emanate their chhayas or shadows, the Bodhi- 
‘fvas of the celestial realms, the prototypes of the super-terrestrial 
lhisattvas and of the terrestrial Buddhas and finally of men. The 
ta sons of Light are also called stars. 


The angel of that star or the Dhyàni Buddha connected with it, 
lbe either the guiding or simply the presiding Angel, . . . in every 
tth of the Monad which is part of his own essence. . .* 


There are seven chief groups of such Dhyan Chohans, which 

anate {2s will be found and recognised in every religion, for they are : 
xmeval Seven Rays. Humanity . . . is divided into seven distinct 

#8, with their sub-divisions—mental, spiritual, physical. Hence 

* are seven chief planets, the spheres of the indwelling seven 

$, under each of which is born one of the human groups. . è 


Again the story is told in yet other words: 


The Monad viewed as ONE is above the seventh Principle in 
B» and man; and as a TRIAD it is the direct radiant progeny of 
üd compound Unit . . . 

i: + » The Triads born under the same parent Planet or rather the 
"ions of ane and the same Planetary Spirit or Dhyani Buddhas 
t all lives... sister... souls on this Earth”. 


Ni beeret Doctrine, Vol. I, p. 625. 
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This is another way of saying they belone i 
Ray and are therefore akin and sympathetic. 

From this point onwards the progress of the Moana 
more easily traceable, first through the process of anole 
where the Devas help so much and then through the ma 
of evolution when the individual’s own efforts are fina 
mount importance. All this is readily found in The S 
| Doctrine, and in other literature dealing with Chains, Globe 
| Round and Races and the slow growth of human consciousness 
| from entangled ignorance to free radiant wisdom. 

: ay Vs 


Josephine Ranso | 


the sama 


THE HEART OF A CHILD 


WHEN the wind at dawn is worshipping 
The trees are bowed in prayer, 
And all the houses’ eyes are shut 

To hear the singing there. 

- Oh, little thousand singing leaves, 
May I not share? ——— 


nee == nae rah 
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LOCes 
Í para THE AQUARIAN AGE 
Secre 
3lobe ITS FIRST MILESTONES, AND THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO THE 
usn 
eS THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
buo; By B. A. Ross 


N reading over the following quotation in regard to the 
planet Uranus, some ideas came to me, which seemed to 

a possible explanation of the present state of chaos and flux 
the world's affairs everywhere. A simple physical analogy 
iy illustrate the principle involved. If two similar fans 
volve in opposite directions round the same axis, they 
futralise one another, and eddies are formed instead of a 
Intinuous stream of air. The quotation was as follows: . 
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If this be the influence of Uranus, the ruler of theres M 

: : : Yele 4j cat 
come, might it not be due to its moons revolving in || 
opposite direction to those of the planet Jupiter, the Per : 
ruler of the Pisces Age that is passing, thus causing ia 4 
planets to nullify each other until Uranus proves the sod F. 
Certainly, in the ordinary sense, there is no affinity between a 
them; Jupiter is orthodox, Uranus unorthodox and rapid inhpite 
action, as well as highly experimental, whilst Jupiter holds fash as] 
to the old at all costs and is exceedingly slow to adopt any kin 
of reform. There would seem.to be little in common betwee 


the source of their strength. 
This conflict is likely to be a protracted one indeed. Forjiilic 
though Uranus is by far the more powerful of the two planetsjis { 
his followers are but few at present. How many are prepatediere 
to become “the Houseless Wanderer " in Space, without t wid 
ordinary desires of earth, and living in an ideal world of their aff 
own, which they are only too anxious to materialise on | 
as soon as possible? Restless adventurers, with ever-C 
minds, reverencing no established conventions 1 i 
unworthy, they become uncomfortable companion: ‘ydicious 
Jupiterians, who are by no means averse to a ee t0 
camouflage, should the latter provide comfort and athe 
their way of living. “ What was good enough ue Yih. 
good enough for us, so why change anything ? | Ga 
ey resent, in their multitudes, the relen agg 
nians, opposing the same with stubborn 7 
question arises; When did this 7°" gl 
: ke itself seriously felt, 0 ^ — 
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cle t j cause any serious inconvenience to the comfort-loving child 
in anf Jupiter? We suggest: at the last conjunction of these two 
Sesteglanets, early in 1914, in Aquarius, the Sign in which Uranus 
se twal sid to have the greatest Scope, and in which Jupiter is 
nger di so happily situated. Uranus certainly precipitated the 


twee jocld’s karma that year, after forming a conjunction with 


tualiyld, thereby making all movement of troops on either 
dle subject to the observations of the aeroplanes above. 


si the most amazing description, as a matter of course, risks 
hich would have been considered almost impossible by 
ilian flyers before the war. This of itself was Uranian, as 


"rd, apart from the actual fighting. Certainly flying has 
"alinity with Aquarius. Even the spiral form of ascent and 


Then, strange to say, on the entry of Uranus into 
S Nes, in 1919, all conflict ceased, and a remarkable cessation 
y llying took place. Uranus seemed to confine his attention 
| the Sign Pisces, nullifying the Jupiterian activities to 
considerable extent, and so causing endless criticism 
tise in the world of. established things; for then came 
“Necessity for trying to re-establish law and order, an 
| “taking which the Jupiterians tried to lead once more along 
ie old road. an impossible task, for Uranus, the Destroyer 
generator, had done his work well. Pisces, the sign of 
T "ing and self-undoing, found him but a sorry companion ; 


ather 
rH 
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APRI 23 
while the Jupiterians found him a very trying one 
as they so often do, to look things in the face 
them accordingly. Compromise was attempted, and still 
on, but now more or less despairingly. What may M E 
and expect, whilst he remains in the sign of Suffering à be 
negation till 1928? More upheavals and general UN ting 
until such time as the nations of the world are forced ib: 
realise that they are one. ade 

Applying the idea that Mr. Leadbeater Suggests some? I 
where, of the overlapping of the 2,000 year cycles—owing || 1 
suppose, to the impossibility of the majority contacting theten 


, and refuge ht 


and difficult planet to contact than Jupiter? I do not exped] < 
this will come about through Jupiter (ruler of Sagittarius an Nun 
Pisces), but through Neptune. Many astrologers conside 
the latter to be the ¢rue ruler of Pisces, and certainly, lookmér'e 
back over the past two thousand years, chaos and disruptionyati 
seem to have more affinity therewith than law and order ) 
which is the peculiar province of Jupiter. This would ead 
our present state, the age of democracy that we see 0n [ i 
sides, the falling thrones and the challenge throw? a » 
= all authority. Was Jupiter imposed at first by the T. A x 
upon the Pisces Age, because they saw the impossibi al 
majority contacting the higher buddhic quality of n “thin 
so wonderfully shown by the Great Tene dui : 
simple life amongst his disciples, and was tA d 


ur c TIS 
rity of his time? It 5 á ge 
A 
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fuse able of standing alone, and thereby contacting Neptune apart 
> wil the rest ! 

l goed AS Neptune's moons revolve in the reverse direction to 
ok (giis of Jupiter, he should have a certain affinity with Uranus, 
ig angitich, with his faculty of standing alone, would make a more 
iting channel for the intermediate period between the over- 
ping cycles than Jupiter, who must always act under a 
ler, and is afraid to attempt anything new, unless he has 


I suggest that the starting-point of this intermediate period, 
‘then humanity was strong enough to have the imposition of 
piter removed, was some years after the founding of the 


in thee true explanation of existence. It was said that a minor 
tle of the Kali Yuga was passed in the early nineties of the 
€ century, making possible the publishing of the Third 
us andjlume of The Secret Doctrine. It was then hoped that man 
uld be able to /Zzz£, and not fall back upon the soothing 
pokingjluence of endless repetition. This would be the exact ex- 


xplüm"arkable articles published some years ago in THE THEO- 
al HIST. In the map of this date, New Moon, December, 1899, 
wnügf une stands alone, in opposition to all the other planets, 
ih are in Sagittarius, where Uranus, the planet of the 


iooertul power which expresses itself through reverse 
lon, ^ . 

lt is not possible to “pour new wine into old bottles” ; 
jg thal] not this the meaning of the prophecy in the. Christian 
/S tal ^ foretelling the Coming of the Teacher, when it was 
Assisi * “Behold, I make all things new.” May not this reverse 
d Mon of the influence of Uranus have something to do with 
po his power of re-polarisation made paramount, obvious 
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to a few at first and to all ultimately ? We leave | 
to ponder over the above sayings and solve the riddle ty lorp 
himself. ; 4 
The fact of the two outside planets having their moons hw 
revolving the reverse way to the remainder of our Solaror P 
system gives them an undoubted affinity to one another, gqiith 
that, instead of annulling one other, Uranus should tend tof h 
accelerate the revolutions of Neptune, and so bring order intg} v 
chaos in the course of time. For, though Neptune feels hishild 
way towards brotherhood, his votaries rarely have any construc-hiser 
tive programme to advance, but are inclined to sweep awayiten 
everything that is along the old lines, without substitutingld « 
anything in their place. This was seen in the Non-Co-operationjin, 
movement in India, which was clearly under the influences 
of Neptune, as all its most successful moves along the linesje 1 
of negation were invariably achieved under some aspecijne 
between Neptune, Mars, the Sun, or Saturn (the Moplih vel 
rebellion broke out exactly under a conjunction of Mars ne 
and Neptune) Therefore Neptune, being anti-Jupiter, 5 mł 
an aid towards the regeneration of Uranus, by combining the 
with him rather than fighting against him. Here aM h 
we get the curious coincidence that, leaving the cat 
Age under the egis of Neptune (for the more Er d. 
humanity, the old souls who are able to contact me del : 
influence), the pioneers can reach out to the pu foa, 
the Age of the Man, the Thinker, in the immediate 1" 


the reader pils 


: fS of I 
the few, and in within the next two thousand ro speci? da 
many. Therefore, at this time of change Eu 4 peculiar i 


- eyeles, the combination of Uranus and Neptune 


Significant. 


f 
m 
D 


x - eT 
taking the horoscope of the founding of 5 in 
n l s significant of the new type ° : 
forming, what is the most noticeable feature sing ane 
; and Neptune are the only tw? n 


f human 


therein 
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eader jrist Jupiter is in the Sign of death (or regeneration)—in 
le for „pio, in the fifth House, the House associated with the 
4 karma being worked out, rather than future possibilities. 
noong Jupiter is not considered to be favourably placed in 
solarorpio, and those who have it there are more often associated 
er, xih destruction than with reform. 
nd b] Napoleon was a case in point. When he had to destroy, 
ring) was mote than successful, but when he attempted to 
sls higuild up a monarchy for himself and his successors, he failed 
struc- jserably, in spite of his abilities and the position he had won 
awayiien along the lines of destruction. Sir Hiram Maxim also 
tutingkd Jupiter in Scorpio; he was the inventor of the machine 
rationn, which was able to destroy more rapidly than anything 
luencelat had preceded it along those lines. Scorpio, therefore, in 
lineste T.S. horoscope, in the House of the past, suggests that the 
aspecnets placed therein are seriously handicapped if any 
foplahitvelopment associated therewith is attempted, whilst the 
Marspmets that are rising, if contacted, will carry our individual 
et, ISembers along the lines of least resistance towards success. 
pining he Society is to be the nucleus of the Coming Race, and 
again horoscope is in any way significant of the future, it is 
Pié$Mous that Neptune in the tenth House is the gift of destiny 
ced Md general expression, whilst the rising Uranus is the 
ig Nwer to be won by each individual alone, by personal effort, 
| Agoi, being below the horizon, is therefore to be gained in 
tile life, 
If the influence of Neptune is to be used in preparing the 
peti? ing for the Sixth Race, it may well be responsible for the 
i nva of methods characteristic of the Fourth Race. Survey- 
the world of modern artistic expression, it is only too 
lus to the discriminating that for some years past the 
‘St has been swept by a Fourth Race wave, investing both 
("80 and sound with barbaric splendour. Large, rough, uncut 
MeS set in silver (hitherto considered vulgar and impossible) 


i 


3 T5 
in th 
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are used by way of ornaments, whilst both sta | 
interior decoration have developed along the lines 
masses of pure colour—vivid greens, reds and oranges, set side byst 
by side without breaking into each other, with plenty of b] ES 
to act as a strong contrast for effect. Where are the at 3 
pink roses against the pale greens or blues, so favoured by AE 
forbears of the nineteenth century ? In music also, this ae ki 
influence of Neptune is found. Perhaps it is not seneni 
known that Debussy based his new intervals and strange coma 
binations of sound—formless and meaningless to so many —upon soc 
a close study of Javanese music, which attracted his attentioa;c] 
when staying in Java as a young man; whilst the Russian al 
music of later composers contacts China via Tartary, es]; c 
can be clearly seen by the veriest tyro in the opera Le uli 
d Or. f the 
In painting, the Tagore School, which is the lately. 
expression of Indian Art, appears to owe not a little tof. 
Japan, as a study of the latter’s modern Art will shew, just as] 
Whistler’s later work owed a great deal to that country. As!) : 
clothes, the kimono and mandarin coat have become generally i 
accepted features of the modern western woman’s wardrobe fto 
whilst the latest designs in hats and dresses are clearly taken 
from Russian and early Egyptian sources, for they are Cai) 
out in straight lines from shoulder to ankle, with quaint, seve 
hats, pressed down, entirely covering the hair. 
dancing, as expressed by the “jazz,” which dominate 
room all the world over, we know the source from W 
that came—no mystery there ! 
VS . wn § 
The western world, bored with the old and kno á 


£e and houseliter 


hence! 


Jenti 
= : ; h strange an io Men 
tions, is seeking expression through s on anothe Bi 
combinations of sound and colour borrowed fro eate 

reto 1n a£ , 


continent, and thereby (adding its quota the 
finish and technique) in time will find herself 
nilly into the East, through the bizarre and wei» 


]f merge 
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house iter's higher philosophy be still rejected for the most part. 
ining pubtless, when that which was strange is so no longer, the ex- 
t sidellusted and weary western soul will search after the treasures 
black’! the mental and spiritual worlds to be garnered only in the 
Small irehouse of the East. 

We may look then to the mighty outside planet now 


“uponisociated with Brotherhood (the League of Nations for one), 
tion hich are attempting to voice the general desire for peace, as 
lantell as through individuals who are essentially individual and 
t commonplace. The practical idealist, the selfless type of 
xialist, the artist, the musician, the poet, the pure medium 
ithe Spiritualist Movement,’ the seer and dreamer of dreams 
these are working through the higher sub-planes, whilst the 
1$ of thousands in search of new and strange sensations 


To such a formidable combination on the astral plane, 
erally llecting the buddhic in various ways, where is the Jupiterian 

lo can offer resistance, armed as he is for the most part 
taies with assertions by way of authority, based upon tradi- 
Dns emanating from very dubious historical sources? We 
Ve seen the enormous hold that Spiritualism now has on the 
Jt which the clergy have been powerless to restrain. 
tlurers are filling halls with ease all the world over, and 
wds are attending, largely because the movement is new 
offers the possibility of immediate results for the investi- 
it. The West wants immediate results and w7// have them; 
*ther such be disastrous or not remains to be seen by those 


"Vidually concerned. 


"Th ae c 
iri ; & th Race origin and method, with its 

‘js Spiritualist Movement is clearly of Fourth I : i 

ta än guides and use of etheric forces, harmless in some cases and disastrous in 
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For the conventional, the timid and the Procrastinatin «| 
aing, 


Jupiter will always be there to fall back upon. 
comfortable to live in a world where all is known, and w 
assertions of the well-placed carry weight, without : 
possibility of another view-point being advanced or A 
considered for a moment! Unfortunately it is just hen 
individuals who are largely responsible for bringing about th 
appalling state of affairs that now faces us on every side, and; 
is equally trying for these gentlemen that even the unenlighten 
ed, the masses, vaguely realise it and refuse to be manipulate 
by them any longer. They are now, as the possessor 
of power, wealth and position, threatened by those whoar 
deprived of all these acquisitions, and only too anxious t 
assert their right thereto. For years democracy has bee 
learning the elementary lessons of co-operation, as yet un 
successfully; but, when it has succeeded, then will Neptun 
sweep over the hitherto stable Jupiterian institutions in 
series of tidal waves, each wave more gigantic than the las! 
then, having done his work, he will prepare for thal 
Regenerator, Uranus, the ruler of the Aquarian Age to come, 
“ Behold I make all things new.” 
“Der 
Ase: 
Hier 


It is 80 
here the 


el 


at 
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er Wht”. 
] the spirilU* 
t of all” 
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Me RANIAN “treatment” cures through shock. An incon- 


98:08 siderable minority alone are “ ready ” for the ministra- 
ho ar ms of Uranus. Our planet, this earth, is still vibrating with 
ds Us Uranian cataclysms and catastrophes precipitated into its 
hee xic atmosphere “out of due time,” during the 1914—21 
eum bacle (and after !). 
Within the Uranian sphere of congenital gravitation “like 
I res like", Those on whom Uranian karma precipitates its 
om, through sudden and terrifying shock, sometimes not 
". ly lift up their heads once again, but “rise to touch the 
heres,” quickened from death by the same mysterious touch 
Ross felled to earth.’ In the writer’s opinion (supported by 
' .Béience) the higher octaves of Mars and the Sun, both, 
{ss corresponding strings tuned to Uranian tension; 2.¢., 
tents in whom either Mars or the Sun, or both, are 
‘dominant, seem to be those chosen out for these mysterious 
ul. karmic Uranian ordeals. 
‘| Marked individuality, ranging from the inventive genius 
the erratic “ eccentric,” always distinguishes those on 


URANIAN AND NEPTUNIAN HEALING 


THE LAST OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON PLANETARY HEALING 


By “ APOLLONIUS ” 


MPS? Uranian vibrations work through cases of shell-shock and many sudden, 
EI sees of Fate, unexpectedly cured. : 
g R 
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healing, must be a lamp unto the feet and a light unto the kho 
path of all who are called upon to help those in whom N a 
mystery planets create strongest and strangest * dien 
preliminary to those marvellous recreations and renewals 
wrought by harmonious Uranian and Neptunian forces acting he 
within the “ constitutions ” of their appointed plenipotentiarjeșINeP 


py ] 


and emissaries. Modern neurology, with its individu] 
methods of restoring rhythm through co-ordination and the 
various technical processes into which space. forbids us tj 
enter here, is one of the appointed methods of dealing with 


{ af 
ims 
ut f 
as t 


a 
l 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


, 


Uranian and Neptunian complications. yes 
The two planets’ close and intimate alliance is shown byp!4" 
the fact that the influence of Neptune’s presence deflectedjUS 
epi 

Aral 


Uranus from its orbit at a certain period. The two planet 
act and react upon one another in an extraordinarily simu 


5 i, E Q . { 
taneous and intimate manner, in any horoscope wherein either 4 


takes a prominent position. “ Extraordinarily ” is but a $ 


i ri 
exoteric term here, however, for Uranus rules the elect 


ie, : 
positive, Neptune the magnetic negative currents, throughougtv 


5 smodic ton 
the human system. The “ motions " of Uranus are spa 


in character at dou 


those of Neptune alternative and suggestive TA ie 


tendencies, equivalent to tidal waves and cume 
sometimes “sweep over” the Native, drawing and 
under, away from all familiar objects and nde " 
new world, where proportions and conformations €! | 
profoundly that the Native is “at sea" an 
until he “comes to” sufficiently to take com 
somewhere. As to where he lands, and what ds no 
the new country, that is another story, and dur 
upon the Neptunian prospects in the birth and proe i 
but also on the extent to which he has previoU 


nts. 
him out andsp: 


a : LAN 
A tac: he planets 9 ag; ORNS: 
and Neptune are the p onsciouseP ^ d 


each. human content of ¢ 


m 
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i nolite find themselves in a new continent had better make a 
um. udy of geography, for they will soon discover the uselessness 
le ll applying "old ways " to "new days” in any realms or on 
emal ny plane of Uranian or Neptunian consciousness. When the 
iting ypet-pioneer CEE res) ean the scene-transformer and dissolver 
‘ana Neptune) "get busy," unless the Native can sense and adapt 
vidual imself to Autres temps, autres moeurs, it is a sorry look- 
ut for him in realms where they are “in charge”. There he 
us giis to ^ prove his title clear," whether he be ruler of, or ruled 
s with, his lower elemental forces and myrmidons. Elemental 
-.essure is tremendous, in both realms, z.e., of preliminary 
Üranian and Neptunian response. All that can be roused is 


eptune. Human will, human passions, these stand their 
Jal under Uranus and Neptune, respectively. Precious 


ithe Native wills to co-operate with the Neptune forces that 
lectriemake for righteousness, rather than with the wayward 


tongly influenced by Neptunian vibrations, who are “ moving 
lut in worlds not realised," and who therefore, logically, 
Thesetake (at first) undirected and automatic movements in 
ut afd'sponse—the reaction of ignorance to utterly new and strange 
tral, mental and spiritual conditions. In Uranian and 
fer SO'Ptunian remedial and reconstructive work, to understand 
theft) to do far more than pardon; it is to help to readjust, re- 
dit and redirect those forces which are bound at first to set 
hi civil warfare and internecine strife, because they are out of 
toten. out of rhythm—tuned, in fact, to a different intonation. 
ma] In the case of pronounced Uranian or Neptunian inter- 
uilt “A"tion in the realm of conscious response, at any given time, 
© of two alternatives must result: either Uranus and Nep- 
wot! hns must take possession, and teach the Native a new regime 
; hg "T markedly different conditions; or the Native himself, 
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gress When he [iir 
S Very difficult thos 


if he has reached that point in individualised pro 
is sufficiently in touch with the ego to take thi 
and arduous course, must contrive to bring the Uranian | 
Neptunian vibrations, threatening to work havoc MM f. 
State, into consonance, harmony and line with the horoscope T 
a whole, and the expression of it which the Native has hithe 
realised as his own, z.e., his individual and musical contribution ose 
to the Spheral harmony wherein he has become conscious ak p 
his own past, its matter, measure and. due order. This | f 


` 


itself constitutes, indeed, “ a large order ” ; only those who have lept 
earned royal karmic opportunities and a generous outpouring hcl 
of the “will” aspect of consciousness, can hope to succeed. | 
Still, it has been, is being, and can be done. noti 
Here, of course, as in all realms, helpers can do much. Thosepon! 
alone who have made a prolonged and intensive study of Uranian i, 
and Neptunian orders and disorders, conditions characterising fippi 
Uranian and Neptunian health and disease, respectively | 
can expect any measure of success. Mystery planets they arejoug 
still, and will remain such for many years. Yet the day of hon 
pioneer research has dawned, and the advance guard, as evet so 
isat work. Obloquy and ridicule, misunderstanding and abuso 1 
censure, the head-shakings of those who cling to the old and'ten 
refuse the new, in all realms—these must be expected. 
persecuted they the prophets which were before you: a 
were not ior this opposition, things would move 100 fast 3 i 
the strain would be insupportable. Therefore is it right, E i 
and natural under this dispensation that prophets and n st 
—all who bring tidings of new births on all planer 
stand also as receivers of contumely, opposition and abus® 
But an increasing number of sufferers from $ ose 0 à i 
accountable, yet most real and potent “ills” DR 
and nature not only the patients themselves; 
of hose. willing to relieve them, are ignorant, Te? x. 
= advisable, indeed urgently necessary, that gio 2 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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nhe filing to run the gauntlet of the upholders of the old order, 
ficult hose function it is to strike at all workers and helpers along 
Vand bw lines, should study the workings of Uranus and Neptune, 
n thee ^super-shocker" and the producer of sub, ab, and suger- 
pe asrmal conditions, respectively ; offering themselves, their 
herto fork, help—all that they have and are—in the service of 
ution hose Who seek them out; willing to take on themselves 
us offe penalties of failure, refusing all kudos of success. 
his inj Self-determination in the Uranian, self-dependence in the 
have ptunian realm—these be the Magi of the twain. Electric 
uringtocks call upon the patient submitted thereto to stand firm 
cceed,d fast. When all the waves and billows of'the Neptunian 
otional submergence sweep over the head of Neptune’s 
Thoseophyte, self-dependence will remind him that he falls to 
‘anianie, is baffled to fight better, and that, even if he sleep in the 
risinguppied lethal chamber, he will wake in the hall of learning, 
ivlyM must expect to stand trial there, for some new test, 
eyarejought upon himself by the karmic fetters which he laid 
day of fon himseif, sleeping before it was evening, inveigled thereto 
.eve some Siren-breathed spell. 
abuse The Furies are the appointed “ scourges " of Uranus, the 
ld and tens of Neptune; these play their necessary parts in the 
$ inetary dramas. The Furies reincarnate as the Eumenides 
tingers of blessings), the Sirens as Elysian Genii of universal 
piration, and those illuminations whose apotheosis is 
ormal *brated, whose rites and ceremonies performed, in a 
ones stration,” and whose “mediums” of communication are 
ho "ers stilled at even”. The purification of will, the 
titualisation of passion—these are achieved through the 
ns and penalties, and alternate mysteries of divine perils 
Pleasures, appointed for those tuned to the new rhythms 
‘anus and Neptune. 


e, UT 
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ONE of the greatest artists of the Venetian School was Paolo Caliari 
surnamed Veronese, from his birth in Verona in 1528. He died at th 
age of 60, leaving behind him an exceptionally large number o 
works. He is mentioned by M. S. Reinach— whose lectures, atthe — 
Ecole du Louvre in:1902-3, have been published in a book which | 
1914, had gone through seven French and four English editions-a] 
dominating, with Tintoretto, the second epoch of the Venetian Renais:. | 
sance, which is contrasted with the “russet and golden tones of thy 
first epoch,” by its “silvery greys and blues”. In Paolo Veronese, h 
says, came out “his essentially Venetian love for clear light and 
splendid costumes". Like other painters of the time, he constanti 
introduced portraits of his contemporaries into his pictures, and as he ^ 
clothed them with the gorgeous garments then worn by great nobles 1n | 
- Venice, his pictures.recall the Italy of the sixteenth century rather than 
the country and the period depicted in them. In The Italian Master 


«€ : ng 
of Henry Attwell, the author remarks: His men are E. à 
vigorous, and their gestures natural and easy, and his Mee 
the faces of ba 


very superb creatures in their deeds and bearing, but A 
are frequently unrefined” (p.95). In a footnote, on the p 
page, Mr. Attwell. quotes a passage froin Ruskin's Modern i ae 
“The Venetians very nearly ignored expression altogether R an 

their aim exclusively to the rendering of external truths of > "T 
‘form. Paul Verenese will make the Magdalen in Ge of &f 
Christ with a countenance as absolutely unmoved a introd 
- ordinary servant, bringing a ewer to her master, an Me A 
the Supper of Emmaus as a background to the por 
dren playing with a-dog.” : 


traits os 


_ Corrado Ricci” also contrasts the wor 
nese, the sudden and “dramatic violence SO 


; ! Apoll by S. Reinach, English translation, Ed. 1914. 


A ? Arti Vorthern Italy, Translation, Ed. 1911. 


ver 
k of Tintoretto am 
£ the first being ^ 
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“HEAD OF.CHRIST," sy PAUL VERONESE 
Reproduced (by permission) from a photograph by FRATELLI ALINARI, Florence 
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Hj 


j | "the seduction of an art that was eminently calm, serene and 
nificent. He gathered up whatever he could find of delectable or 
| brilliant in nature or in man, in costumes orin art . . . all 
se the master knew how to bring into harmony, bathing them in 
| envelope of transparent colour; in veiled or opaque tones he 
lowed no; less originality than in his sunny high lights, vibrant with 
y and vigour. Thus he gave a new palette to art, the decorative 
Jue of which is still maintained, for nothing has so far been found 
»surpass it in clearness and nobility.” 


The “ Head of the Christ” here presented is the reproduction of a 
ico, kindly sent to us by Dr. Weller Van Hook. I do not know of 
. Wat picture it forms a part, but the masculine, thoughtful, gentle yet 
Mong Face differs from the conventional somewhat feminine 
tsentations, and bears some trace of the singularly different type 
und in more than one of the remarkable Sicilian frescoes. It has 
[certain likeness to its great Original, the Lord Maitreya. 


A. B. 
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sor 
read 
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ho 


tmo 


(WITH ANNOTATIONS BY C. JINARAJADASA) 


VIII 


This letter from H.P.B. to Colonel Olcott is the first which 

I can find giving a general outline of the teachings which 

| the Egyptian Brotherhood desired her to give to the world, 
| Already the circular “Important to Spiritualists,” printed m 
THEOSOPHIST, Fuly, 1922, had been published in the issue of thet 
“Spiritual Scientist” of April 29, 1875. On Fuly 15, 1875; 
H.P.B. published the article: “A few Questions to Hirafy’ 
which she described as “ Shot No. Í. Written by HPB. bys 
express orders from S." TI have transcribed following cavefullyierni 


the original, with tts Curious uU e and constant under- a 

ES r 
linings. 

ieee _ Philadelphia, Friday, 21 May, Weep 


Han 
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The Lodge' will send an article this week, No. 1 of the 
des of articles to come from Luxor. It is a sort of rudi- 
pital insight given by them to the world. It treats of what 
|a man on Earth and of the object of his life here or what it 
loud be. It goes to prove that the first seven of our past, 
[esent and subsequent existences in different spheres are but 
sort of embryonical essays, modellings of Nature (so much 
paded by the Rosicrucians for that reason) herself, who tries 
x hand for the final formation of the real, complete qan, 
ho can become only on the seventh sphere a perfect micro- 
mos or a miniature store house of samples of everything 
om the Alpha down to the Omega of the great Macrocosmos, 
hm he must represent to perfection before he steps beyond 
wh seventh sphere. A man who has not succeeded in 
worlljrlecting himself finally when arrived to the seventh sphere 
fed ijnnot become a microcosm and at the end of his natural 


whch 


mdr- *an of Spiritual Light and Cosmical matter combined, in 
myer that returning once more to its primal source it might 
1815. tingle with it, like a drop of water thrown back into the 
kan loses its whole (which dissolves for the cohesion of the 
ticles exists no more) but still exists in those scattered 
"'ücles to be used perhaps again in ages to come ; vebecome 
ün a new individuality (not the same) and begin again a 
I's life on the first sphere. But his chances for it do not 
fend any more on the intelligent selections of the wise 
PPhiroths, but on the blind work of the Material Light (not 


1 . . 
aw Egyptian Lodge, which, under the leadership of the Master S., was directing 
a ean then of H.P.B. 


Er Tobably the article in answer to’ Hiraf ". 
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A. APRILIS 
the Celestial) which is the producer, the. god of WEM f 
worlds, though it is still proceeding from God—the i P 
Light, the Enlightening Light, the Ain Soph, for mo 
The articles have to show then, that as the 1 
qualities, homeliness or beauty, vice or virtue of the man afl 
has to be developed from the foetus depends wholly "UNE 
the mother carries it and cares for it for the nine months ofppo: 
its embryonic formation (nine months represent nine tens gfific 
years, the letter g) Shin, the natural term for life), for shepau 
mental and physical formation of her child will be whats m 
she does [for] him—not his father who is but the generalie « 
tive male potency—so the progress of every one of us mortal ir 
in our future life (first sphere) in what we term Spirit (?) lifeons 
depends on how we moulded here on earth our embryaniaatty 
menial life and how far we progressed in this existence. Forith 
if your mother has to answer and bear the punishment (in a co 
much [as] she has sinned through carelessness willingly ang hi 
knowingly) for what she has made you while in her womb th 
you being in a state of embryonic physical life, her offsprin | 
and her creation, so you shall have to answer for the sins ois 
your mental offspring—mind, for it remains with you T 
develope it, give it the proper direction and use your so’) M 
suggestions which is conscience. While you ate ney 
earth, and find yourself in a embryonic mental life in us | 
the Spirit Life; for the mental development of the man 
in relation to the mental spiritual lite of the Dn 
the first river) is just in proportion and relation 
mental man here is to the foetus in the womb. 
spheres one after the other present the man 10 z exertion L 
or less developed embryo, according to his own 
Judge yourself, by remembering how many ^u 
development present different spirits from 0"^ A grdu 
sphere. You know it. Ihave been intrusted Wit u avin 
and dangerous task Harry to “try” and teach y?^ 


r He ig gh jut 


future git | 
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ater y solely on’ my poor, lame English. They must have 
irify, emendous hopes in your intuitional gifts, for 'pon my word I 
vig alt Ver» little hope myself in my powers of elocution and 
> gifa” definite explanations. Do‘ you understand, friend ? 
n thajfell; I proceed as I can, limping in my English as I limp on 
n hoypy les: I wish, More! would undertake you, I wish he was 
aths gfppointed instead of poor me. Well, to the task. As it is 
fens qfifticult and. next to impossible sometimes to correct sub- 
for thagquently a short leg or crooked hand as some physical defect 
whats monstrosity that exists from birth, having been formed in 
energie development of the foetus so it is as difficult and next 
impossible to correct at once in spirit life the mental 
onstrosities and defects of our morality and intellect we 


| hs sleep for what he might very easily ot have done at all 
onthe sphere he is now. It does zo? prevent him passing into 
higher sphere, for Jaws are /aws and are created tor all good 
T bad, and they do not depend on the state of the individual 
fall. How many men here die unprepared, so much the 
at hise for them; and death will ot wait for them to amend. 


f mo 4 show you with what scornful pity people are looked at by 
tio" Lodge, I’m at liberty to tell you that the articles in question 
ees 0 ; 

g sain i Robert More, one of the signatories to the letter from the Brotherhood of Luxor 


(4000 e in THEOSOPHIST, April, 1922. d mecs 
Athe spiri : long letter of H.P.B. to General Cippitt, there is a 
i Aust John pur I hs M Rods of work. This letter will be published 
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Apr A 
have been ordered to be written by mere chi 
Science, by the neophytes (of course they wil] 
revised), and such as they are, 7wztit’ thinks the 
the green Americans, he says few will understand and man 
the omniscient Spirits's’ will pitch in to them and fee] set juin 

Now to the five coloured star and the red thing. Therefrill 
are seven spheres as you know, seven vowels, seven (?) it willfon 
be explained prismatic colours, seven notes or chromatic Scalejhe 
in music, (Music of the Spheres). Fi 

Every man or person living on this earth lives in thelyill 
fourth sphere, properly speaking. We reckon 7 spheres from! 
the lst sphere we go to from here, but its an incorrect word ap! 
For every sphere has seven sub-divisions or sections orowe 
regions; and when we say “ the spirit passed to the second orir F 
third sphere” we ought properly to say that he passed to they 
2nd or 8rd region of the 5th sphere; (our earth is the lasthhe 
region of the 4th) Do you understand ? Well, the star waspe 
an emblem of your mind and meant to throw a benelicentiphe 
influence on you. It had but five colours for you only begin 
to get an insight of the fifth sphere and meant: 


dren of thi 2 
be Carefully T 
m too good for 


itte: 


1. Red-violet-bluish C matter (yours) spitt ih: 
ualised by Light. ~ ; 4 yt 
2. Blue: pure HUE t to element (baptism f It 


Tear 
e 3 (g radation m q 
the Ruliné 10d? 
ue, color 0 DUE 
d mg ung 


your carnal purification). 

s 9. Purple Aaby Mezcurean aloe th 
of indigo) and Red meant when more blue the deep, 
"ine Principle. When more of an Indigo bl 
sea ep Aphrodite, when tinted with 7e ifest Oone 
The spiritual material world made map! 


th T 

calet tha Vic 

ealso. the. note 9 the chromatic jid gal L. 
mds : ions | 
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Zn 


Y the millions in one second, means be patient, active and enduring 
efullyyyou can verify the above with chemists and for music with 
od fort. Bowman). 
anyg| 4. Green (gradation yellow and blue) meaning that 
ocked\immg forms and their spirits will be shown to you, for they 
ThereWill be disclosed, by the virtue of the seeming colour of vegeta- 
it willion products of maternal nature. Colour of the * Fairy races,” 
> scalelhe elementary Queen of genii * Smaragda". Your maen 
pdily sight will open and by the baptism of sp!’ Light * you 
in thelwill see ”. 
sfron! 5. Yellow, “Elementum Ignis”. First results of the 
wordBaptism of the Red, for the yellow fire beginning to glow or 
ns ottower, will gradually become the Producing Spiritual Power 
ondor Red, colour of the Spir! Sun (our material one is yellow) 
to thepx/ess, or Triumph of Spirit over matter. “T; "y," and from 
ne lasthe red of Elementary Region-ot Cherubim, progress towards 
t washe Osiris the highest Lthereal One, the “ Empyreum "— 
ficentIbhere of Teraphim. 
"| That will do I guess for lesson the Ist. I send you a 
iter from the unfortunate Brown‘ this malchanceux of Fate. 
lhat am I to do with him. What advice can I give him? ` 
/rite me please to say what's the best course for him, for I be 
m foHitched if I know. John has disappeared, not to be seen or 

A rd. I’m afraid if something can't be done for him he will 
dation ! down to the Devil. Can't you find him subscribers ? For 
wins sake do if you can. Why, they say the Lotos Club and 
lor "Fl your numberless acquaintances can furnish hundreds and 
kes Üfindreds. Could not we take it on shares and make up the 
est Ü ey how do you think. I won't stir one step without your 


t ` 
e A ce. Child* has been turned out as secretary for the 
tre 


spirit- 


Ye. 
Spiritual. 


illionS] a lbid. 


E] 
i = Gerry Brown, the editor of Spiritual Scientist of Boston. 


thos: Child, a fraudulent exposer of spiritualistic frauds, whom H.P.B. was ordered 
—4 eby the Lodge. 
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APRIL, 
International Committee of Spiritualists for the Centen 


has cut his hand at a post mortem examination w 
putrified corpse and is beginning to rot, but he will 
he has to bé punished by those he has wronged. 

Good bye, God bless you. I’m too tired to write more, | 
send you the lst part of Wagner’s article. You Sl ids 
the 2nd next week. I send you too a German pamphis 
articles in favor of Spiritualism by Prof. Boutlerott T 7 
Aksakoffs newspaper. Can't you translate it, or have j|". 
translated ? I 


Yt bl: 
Yours truly, _ Ind 


H. P. Blavatsky? 


mal, He j 
ith a half 
not die for 


Approved 
Tuitit Bey.” 
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phlet, : : 

Í angl MATTER which may be of interest to members on the Scientific 
. My is being discussed in the New Zealand press just now. 


iu For many miles along the west coast of North Island is a stretch 

it black sand exceedingly rich in iron, and commercial eyes have 
| ae lng been turned in its direction. No practical scheme, however, has 
et been discovered to make it a safe financial venture, but the recent 
atement in the continental press that Danish scientists had discovered 
new element, has-revived local interest in the west coast iron 
nd. because it is considered that this new element may be the 


THE THEOSOPHICAL FIELD 


atsky ! 


New Zealand members are interested in the matter because it is 
it that if this new element with the atomic number 72 should be 
finitely identified, apart from its commercial value here, New 
aland may have a part to play in the world of occult chemistry by 
"wing the public attention to Theosophical clairvoyant research 
id saying * we told you so”. 


i * * * 
¢ 


From a member in Shanghai, China, we receive the following note 
[the work for Brotherhood that is being helped forward in the 
t East 


The . Dr. ilverman, lale of Temple Emanuel, New York, marshals 
lantiy ne ae E and pleads for the cessation of hostilities and the 
lishment of the Brotherhood of Man. He says: Here is the basis for a common 
y erhood of man growing out of a common Fatherhood of God. À lf we believe in one 
|? then all men are his children; then humanity is one family ; then why all this 
‘gue and treachery ? Why brother against brother ? Why ? Only because Religion, 
Teh its false application thus far, has been a great fiasco. Churches have preached 

jllerhoog but they have divided man into hostile sects. denominations, factions. They 
€ Split decre about theological speculations and religious casuistry instead a 
hat the divine rights of man are superior to the so-called divine Hino of 
tint ` and false priests. Judaism would call a confused, misguided and mistreate 
! (d back to first principles, and demand a universal brotherhood or a united world, 

E Shall acknowledge the God of truth, justice, love and peace as the only King. 


: : b 
he inci ideals can, however, not be carried out by Judaism or by 
|l her faith alone MD LIS is poncerted acion one pari of relifiqnase 
Mugg ° of Religi hat will overlook points of disagreement and un h 
A Mation of aR ideals on which agreement can be had, Asa rule 
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the points ot disagreement relate to theology, ritual, Biblical inter ; | 
which concern only devotees of a particular faith and might Well tations, sacram i f 
in a consideration of problems for the establishment of world € held in ent eS 
Religions founded on a broad platform of the Ethical peace, AST site 


Reformati 
formulate plans for the general welfare without infringing wp n Manking ist 
constituent religions. Such a League could unequivocally endors he autonom 


ments, agree upon abandonment of aggressive and aa ae Ten Command, lane 
emphasise the toial separation of Church and State, denounce and onary efforts M n 
of religious prejudice and discrimination, and advocate the Oppose all forms 


: "n : we compl i 

nations. Such a League could militate against religious competition ste disarmament oro 
in combating the common enemies of religion and humanity namely Urcheshlo\ 
, » fa 


EU a amity and peace that world bien nein aed 
ancient prophet of Israel, 2 Have we not all one Father ? Has not ons Gates x the 
all? Why shall we deal i ach erously one against ihe other ?" would then be hee 
RUD IR The League of Religions would thus become the precursor of the Brother. 
A French-speaking Theosophical Group has been inaugurated i 
London. This group is meant to be a link between England an 
French-speaking countries. Therefore it is called Le Trait d'Union- 
nothing to do with ' Trade Union," as some one thought. To unite is! 
to harmonise, and harmony is rhythm. The group, being born under 
a strong influence of the Sign Libra, which expresses harmony, 
beauty, poetry, music and union, has taken as a symbol the sign Libra, 
and the motto Harmoniser pour Unir. This Sign being predominant in 
our beloved President’s horoscope, it is felt by the Group that they 
place themselves under the benefic influence and protection of Dr. Annie 
Besant. Harmony will be our key-note, and members will try to estab- 
lish it in themselves, so as to keep it in the group. This does not 
mean that uniformity of thought is required. Peace is not inertia, and 
passivity must not be confused with calm, nor excitement with 
activity. True calm is active; true activity is calm. Real ea 
movement, but rhythmic movement; agitation is non-rhythmy 
motion. in the 
The group wants to collaborate with the coming of peace ees 
world. There are, in the present world of apparent discord, p» T 
of small centres of peace. Little by little they are p un: 
activity, and they shine like stars in the night. inm 
ceasingly, they will in time join together materially, as ee 
joined in an occult way ; and, in the powerful vortex ue vill wee? 
spiritual outpouring which many of us are expecting, they an 
away the old order of things, with all its antagonists, perfection 
order will be established. It will not be perfect: ae in sit! 
withdraws as one tries to realise it, and: new ideals Um er vil 
Humanity is still far from its goal. Nevertheless this ia sidered H 
be so superior to the present one that, for us, it may ee pich Meg! 
relative perfection. As we know, it is the note of un? 
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ements fe struck, and all movements which have as a purpose to link, to 
ese faites express the spirit of the new race which is forming. Rhythm 
rd courts everywhere in the universe: in the motion of the stars and 

"'linets, in the ebb and flow of the sea and the motion of the waves, in 


isl natural laws and in all manifestations of evolving life. Geometric 


he wor Rythme incommensurable! O sublime harmonie 
ae Qui se percoit en tout dans l'immense Univers! 
e heit Tu présides aux lois secrétes de la vie, 


Sur terre, aux cieux, par delà les éthers! 
Tu chantes dans mon coeur et fais vibrer ma lyre, 
Chant d'ultime beauté que j'écoute à genoux ! 
Je t’entends dans la voix de la mer en délire 
Et dans le vent qui muse ou qui gronde en courroux 
Tu diriges le flot amoureux de la gréve 
Qui monte, et se retire on dirait à regret 
Emportant la douceur d'une étreinte trop brève ; 
La nuit qui vient du jour éteindre le reflet, 
Et la pale Phébé, sortant de sa pénombre 
Qui va, développant son délicat croissant, 
Qui brille, disque clair, là-haut dans le ciel sombre 
Et puis de jour en jour va s'évanouissant. 
Dans l'arbre Tu conduis la bouillonnante séve, 
Et sous l'afflux puissant il bourgeonne et fleurit 
Puis se desséche et meurt dans un décor de réve, 
Pour renáitre bientót dans le printemps qui rit. 
C'est à Toi qu'obéit dans sa prison de soie 
Le ver qui deviendra chatoyant papillon ; , 

' De P'oiseau, s’envolant, l’ aile qui se déploie ; 
L’abeille qui construit savamment son rayon ; 
Et l'étre qui grandit puis se courbe par l'âge 
L'áme quittaut alors ce corps trop affaibli, 
Faisant dans l'Au-delà un long pélerinage. 
Pour revenir plus sage en un corps rajeunt ; 
Dans l'immense Infini, tout l'infini des mondes 
Tracant sans dévier leur orbe flamboyant, 
Tournant; jamais lassés, en d'éternelles rondes 
Autour d'un grand soleil, leur centre rayonnant. 
O Grand Rythme sacré, fait de lumiére et d ombre 
Je T'adore partout! Et vraiment en tout lieu 
Je découvre la loi de l'Amour et du Nombre 
Ce double battement du coeur puissant de Dieu! 


1B ; 2 
yM F.T.S. x : 
Olt yeu M members. Mr. René Borel has inaugurated the 


ês of F d has addressed the group on the 10th of October, speaking 

slikat the MERE US emmy, in Switzerland La Domaine de l'Etoile. 

S Lo, Plications should be made to Le Trait d’Union at the Theosophical Headquarters 
on, 
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APRIL 

From England we hear of the Welfare Meditatio 

The Union asks for the help and co-operation of all think; 

of class, creed or race, with the object of charging the mental atm 
of peace and goodwill, thus influencing for good the massed thought of th 

To a world worn out by feelings of hatred and mistrust TE Worl s 

Nations stands as the solitary beacon pointing out the way to the ultimat e League al 

of men regardless of nationality, and founded on universal love. ate Brotherhood | 

It needs our constant helpful thought to enable it to beco | 

recognised Assembly of all the Nations of the World in th 


goodwill. 
Special Thought 


May The Father of us all by His Holy Spirit, so guide the L 
during its Conferences, that it may become the means through w 
realising His Love, will work in a common Brotherhood for the peac 
mankind. : 

May wisdom, selfless patience and goodwill illumine its decisions and justify all | 


n Union, 


ng people irr 
e 
Osphere with i 


poctive [ 
Ou h [ 
Eee 


me more and 


: mori | 
e interests of peor Ue] 


Peace and | 
| 


7 
Í 


eague of Nations | 
hich all nations, | 
e and progress ot | 


awards made in its name. | 
R * * MU 


At Adyar we try never to miss an opportunity which may hel itur 
to improve International relations and we were happy to welcome in]ses 
our midst, Miss Jane Addams, founder of the famous Hull House! 
Settlement of Chicago, and President of the Women's International 
League for Peace and Freedom, who has been visiting India. The| 
Women’s Indian Association, which is affiliated with the Internation-| 
al League, took advantage of her presence in Madras to forge the] 
links of Internationalism more strongly than before between Indian| 
woman and the great world movement of women in the cause of peace 
She spoke in the Headquarters Hall of the Theosophical Society to} 
the Adyar residents, men and women, a truly International aus 
Miss Addams also spoke at an Indian Ladies’ Meeting 10 ru 
of Madras which was well attended, the audience beiné very 


enthusiastic. 
* * * E 


A PRAYER FOR PEACE 


The following prayer was written by Mr. C. Jin GN pl 
the suggestion that Christian members of Peace Societies A 
it adopted by their Churches, in order to help in the proP a 
Peace. : | 


Teach us, O Lord, to see Thy life in all men an 
earth, and guide our nation through its leaders to preserv 
Christ, our Lord. ? : 


* e of the 
The intention behind the prayer is to develop the um q thal 
Solidarity of mankind as having a common spiritual oe men. This 
peace is really God's Peace, and the normal condition * , stall 4 
prayer has been accepted by the Liberal Catholic Ce jo the" 
and has been incorporated by Bishop C. W. Leadbe 


f Thine 
d in all the people? i Jesis 


5 Thy Peace, thro 


edition of its liturgy. eee 3 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Nations 
nations, 


sess] | BROTHERHOOD AND LAND NATIONALISATION 


Stify all 

[MUST confess to some astonishment at the curious construction 
Mir Ross has placed upon my letter of last September, and the 
y hel iguments (or rather assumptions) which I understand to be the 
ome injases of his objections. They are as follows: 


House 1. That the present landowners did not acquire their property 

e by force because they have either bought or inherited it. 

ru 2. That Land Nationalisation, in the commonly accepted 
h meaning of that term (7.e., the direct control and ownership 

rge t e of land by the Government), is equivalent to a single tax 

Indian on land values. 

aan 3. That it is proposed to tax land at its full value. 


e 


That the practical result of the application of the doctrines 
of W. George are to-day seen in Soviet Russia. 


l. As Mr. Ross contradicts my statement without bringing 
"ward a single argument to prove the correctness of his assertions, 
yond the bald statement of “sublime indifference to truth " I will 
ze one instance, out of many that support W. George's contention. 
J^ Ross is surely aware that the present landlords in England 
er bought or inherited their property from those who, at the time 
e Norman Conquest, took that land by force of arms. Granted 
t since that time they have made improvements and increased its 
ue, the fact remains that, as Mother Earth is the foundation 
our Life, it should ipso facto be the property of all, and be 
ted in the same category as air and sunlight. I suppose that 
"e perverted specimens of humanity who hope to devise 
f the "Is of selling air and sunlight at a profit would receive whole- 
0 " ited support from Mr. Ross, if not immediately, then at least 
nd 5 *W centuries after the commencement of their activities. " Distance 
THRs enchantment”. Even now proposals are afoot in England to 
salt out portions of the heavens for gigantic illuminated advertise- 
ne ne “its to make “night hideous”. I presume also, that if the above 
pets devised a means of making the sunlight blue instead of a sickly 
°W, or could increase the percentage of “ ozone " in the atmosphere, 
^d Xoss’s support would become even more enthusiastic. 
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2. One would have thought it clear, that wi : 
single tax on land- values and the abolition ee Institution "T 
duties, Income Tax and the other sources of reyes xci 
still remain under the control of the present owners D land would 
honestly believe that merchandise subject to customs, 4 m. r. Ross 
incomes subject to income-tax are therefore Government excise ang 
By what species of arithmetic does one arrive at the a quntrollei 
number of officials required to collect a single tax Sains that the 
than that at present required to gather in the Revenue, es © greater 
view of the fact that the subject matter of the first S hepa ect 
stated, secreted, etc., as can that of the present taxes, [t is us | 
that in the latter part of his letter Mr. Ross advocates a system i iu 
in time all property would be controlled by the Government, as Te oto: 
owned by the State. Has Mr. Ross no experience of Gover n t 
controlled businesses during the late War, and does he not see that ead 
W. George’s method still retains that private enterprise so essential vint 
progress, while ensuring that a portion of the result thereof shall 


used to directly benefit all ? i 


> ou: 
3. In any system of taxation of land values it is obvious that anter 
sufficient margin will be left for the landlords. Even with land taxedhe y 
at nearly its full value, the rich would still be richer in comparison) : 
with the rest, but the disproportion would not be so great as al 
present. This, as I understand it, was the whole point of W. Georges? 
theory, not equality, but the lessening of the above disproportion of 3 
equity. ys 


4, I wonder if Mr. Ross knows what is really taking placas 
in Soviet Russia to-day, or whether his information 1s that peculiatacar 
brand of truth marketed by a certain section of the English press fani 
he had been on the spot or conversed with impartial XN ; 
there are such) he would know that the methods of the Sone t i 

antithesis of those advocated by W. George. He did nota 2 a 
abolition of private control of land, but common owners Pend San 
different thing. He did not preach the nationalisation T for theo 
understood by the Soviet. He did nof insist on the AE a » stated 
abolition of capitalism, and the professions. Mr. Ross s are inlyn te 
ment that the ill-considered doctrines of W. CS 
borrowed from the disordered brain of Carl Marx 1s eal regime 2er 
of truth if he understands Marxianism to mean the >° th 
the moment. ae, 


Leoxaso C Stt 


De 
mh. 
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: ecorded by one of them. (Cecil Palmer, London. Price 10s. 6d.) 
strange) Writers of what are known to the trade as “ jacket blurbs ” are 
Whichhotorious for their exaggerated distortions, but the second paragraph 
ie n the cover of this book is worth quoting: * The interest of the 
ee that eader is evoked by the fact that the book relates the stories of the 
nti tojaint xe-Incarnations [sic] and gradual unfoldment of two souls, affini- 
hallbges, and their vicissitudes in earth life, dating back nearly three 
ousand years. The stories are not fiction but true narratives full of 
s that alaterest. A number of persons who figure in them are incarnated at 
] taxedihe present time." 


vm If this book were fiction it would be very stupidly flat stuff. The 
eorge’seudonym “Cedric” shields the unknown author, while his earthly 
rtion ofttibe likewise modestly hides himself in anonymity. Thus the 
ystery of authorship, the thrill of reading secret histories (a sort of 
; placefsmic gossip or egoic court memoirs), and the last word on re- 
eculiaticarnation (with a hyphen), are the moving interests. Judge for 
si I Wrself: Beginning with the inevitable incarnation in the Egyptian 
T üesthood (evidently the only job worth holding at that time), the 
atete] s succeed one another with slight international pause or rest. 
avetY te so-called affinities show up much more often as casual friends 
and. Ja as really inseparable egos of the Man: Whence, How 


on of d 
Xcise 
l REVIEWS 
"nie Re-incarnation, True Chronicles of the Re-birth of Two Affinities 


("€ being called halves of one ego, at another perpetually joined but 
ependent egos. The souls concerned steadily degenerate in quality 
f the second rate narrative develops (the theory advanced to account 
" [that being amusingly inadequate), and the morality is that of shop- 
“pers with a small buzz of poetry in their ears, morality quite secure 
the absence of temptation. 
4d The annoying feature of the book is outside it! It lies in the 
bility of the public which will swallow such inherent absurdity 
8, line, and sinker. The obvious source of it all is the subliminal 
"Sciousness of *'Cedric's Scribe," assuming, as we must, the 
*sty of that scribe. He means well! The book must supply a 


; q in order to be able to afford the pretty blue binding it appears 
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that vast Public 
t is true—ą sad 5 
tive i Imagination 

SS which adores 


dressed up in. It will probably make its way with 
which believes what is interesting in place of wha 
commentary on the lack of real training of the crea 
in the public schools. There will always be a cla 
being gulled. At least they will think more of rebirth, and 

more inventive mind will produce a narrative (of v ie te 
fiction ”) of interest just as a story. Meanwhile we wish this pre a 
book as well as it deserves, sure that in certain quarters the sale vil? 
be quite brisk. ; 


The New Horizon in Love and Life, by Mrs. Havelock Ellis, 5 
(A. and C. Black. Price 10s.) 

Mrs. Havelock Ellis deals with her subject in a masterly x 
she puts facts so clearly and in such a straight-forward manner tat 
one bows to her ability in this respect. She is moreover dealing with | 
a difficult subject to present to the public, difficult only because the 
public is a prude and will not face the facts and problems of every- day, 
life. Mrs. Havelock Ellis has dealt with it admirably, and only al 
Early Victorian prude of the highest order, who refuses to Took at, 
things straight in the face, can take exception to the way in cur 
she has handled it. She does not, I am sure by the way she writes, 
ask for agreement over details but she does ask the young men and 
women of the day to think for themselves on these vital questions, 
which, she points out, are becoming more vital as the world passes 
through the quick changes which we see on all sides. 


B 
She shows how vital a matter to posterity is the obo ‘Co. 
"s jS 


ds on this impor 


tant aceon more than we costa are incline 
writer calls on all thinking people to study the question care st will do 
all sides and she lays down in her book a line of study which! pondet 
well for some of us to read and consider. There is muc nb and 
- over in her book and it touches on burning oe. outs 
of the future. — : i e del 
_ Mrs. Havelock Ellis writes well amd one can d | 
at she tackles this particular subject, for it is ree ya] 
iter with the gift of tackling it ia e n 
nd “the writer has- accomplished nu br A 
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Publici eee India, by Arnold Lupton. (George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 

-a sag [rice 65-) 

aum ‘This nttractive small volume of 183 pages provides very interest- 

E g reading, and certainly justifies, to a certain extent, what it is 
a 


tended for—to convey an idea as to how happy and prosperous 
E dia will be if it is guided by men of science. It deals with the 
qi ererate poverty of the cultivator and labourer of India, the small 

il duction of grain per acre, the drain of excessive taxation, and the 

p, ppoverishment of the soil through wasteful systems of cultivation ; 
predicts that a larger care on the part of the Government for the 

Ell efare of the people, than merely providing an ever- increasing 
patay expenditure, will result in a more healthy population in India 
uU a larger wealth for the country. The draining of swamps 
E- would fight malaria successfully), the supply of artificial 
anures, and the tapping of hydraulic power and other sources of 
walth, the possibilities of which are immense, these enormous re- 


Rr 
er that 
g tal 


ise the succes have been but dimly investigated. All this requires consider- 
“ieee day Je scientific application of western enterprise, which if once taken 
n 


Th in earnest will make India more healthy and wealthy and 
a a turally more happy. 

B. R. 
wil c 
en and 
s Lions, 


passes 


man’s | The Russian Garland ; a book of Fairy Tales for Children. (Philpot 
tentio ^Co., London. Price 7s. 6d.) 


impor: 


The These fairy tales are translated from a collection of Scrap-books 


ade in Moscow. The book has delightful illustrations and is 
&mingly got up. The Fairy tales would be good for all to read, 
onder ey carry you away and are winningly written, a nice present 
y and tany of the Schools. We can recommend it for a holiday hour. 


y if 
P. do 


b 2 
at 00° 
jy and 


ne t E iat: une sut. 
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APRIL (92 
The Turning Wheel, compiled by Mary E. Wilkinson, 6 
cott, Melbourne.) J. Enda 


A collection of interesting quotations, dealing with z 
from various authors and poets. A useful little book 
are not already convinced, showing the widespread beli 
nation, even- among. Christians of the present day, 
quotations from early Christian writings when the belief was acce ted 

"by all, as having come down through the ages; for it was only E i 
about the third century that belief in reincarnation was rejected by the 
Christian Church. The: parks is well put together, and will certainly 
find its use. e 


incarnation p 
to those who 
ef in reine; 
lt gives 


ine 


Photographing the Invisible, by J. Coates. (J. N. Fowler & Co, ar 
London. Price 10s. 6d.) 


We have read with great interest the many and varied experi-sler 
ments in “spirit photography " recorded in this book ; and we atepes. 
inclined to agree with what the ems says in his Preface: imc 


rts—many of whom. 
both, my answer 
e fact of psychic 


SeS believe that spirits can be photographed. Expe 
have never investigated—declare all these photographs fr audulent. To 
is: “The evidence does not support - ‘either hypothesis, but for th 
photography it is most conclusive.” 


The public will benefit by these investigations, hane they 
to it or not. The attitude towards Spiritualism is ver 


what it was twenty-five years ago, and, with that, 
beyond the grave. I am sure that this book will rouse meh m, 


ment—not to use a stronger word ; tent in the 
he matter alone—which is proof that, late 
as spirit world”. 3 
„nvestigation wd 


; t ii their j 
thank the Sout s with their vus us 


— ~~ 
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Endaf The Reed of Pan, by A.C. Benson. (John Murray, London. 
rice Ts. 6d.) 
Imagine yourself in the library of an old English home in late 
i ng; the walls within lined with rare volumes, the windows 
: Who ide open to the morning sunshine and the gay borders of a walled 
Mcar.den outside. Picture yourself in an easy-chair of the shape your 
Blveg ody most delights in, your book lying idle on your knees,and your 
cepted indat play. You will then have captured the mood in which to enjoy 
7 "d ns delightful MAR E of Greek epigrams and lyrics. 
ret It is unmistakably English in its setting, yet full of the sunlight, 
he beauty of form and colour and the worship of Nature that were 
lc le very essence of Greek culture. There are charming little Songs 
'""mitten to birds and insects—even a reproach to the bookworm— 
^w springs and torrents, to gardens and playing fields, to,“ Summer 
hade” and " Wintry Weather,” to forest music and to ships at 
a Others tell of Greece in idle hours, feasts of the rich where 
kC ine is cooled with “Summer Snow,” of chariot and horse races; 
| "hd many tales of love, laughing and in tears. 
Like a pageant, Greece—through six centuries before and six 
experijter the Christian era—Pagan and Christian, passes before our 
wearewes. It is a motley company: Orpheus, Marsyas, Memnon; 
imomachus, the painter, Ladas, the fleetest runner; Hypatia, the 
Rm rtured Philoctetes, Homer, the bard; Nemesis, Artemis and Pan; 
yansneDid, Lais and Cleonicus; Dion and Timon—all are there. 
fpi] Every phase of life, every human mood, seems to have been 
aught in these verses; there is even the Greek maiden of six 
ey WMnturies B.C., bewailing the difference in the lot of boys and 
tags the former free to go where’er they will, the latter 
e toi 


Nation, pri 


o . in stuffy chambers mewed, 

Have far too much of solitude; 

With little light and little air,“ 

We yield ourselves to dull despair ; 

I wonder that you do not see 

How hard a maiden's lot may be! : 
lere is Atthis “the best beloved wife"; Cretbis, “the Samian maid, 
eet work-fellow, comrade true”; there is Amyntichus, faithful tiller 
the soil, the flower-girl, the warrior, the pilgrim, the sailor and the 
Yourite dog. Love, Life, Destiny, Art, Beauty, and the hint of 
[Wend—these you will find within the pages of The Reed of Pan, 
ok for all lovers of those enchanted Isles where the Gods walked, 


Still walk, with men. 
A. E. A. 


15: 
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The Law Inevitable, by Louis Couperus. 
Price 8s.) 


This novel is rather an unsatisfactory one. 
thrown on the old problems of love, marriage and 
heroine 1s:a mixture of instinct, intellectualism, 
impulses, which one does not meet often in life, and the SHE T 
remains vague and somehow artificial. It is not a subtle and ted loung 
analysis of the soul of a woman, but a type created out of ie hese 
tendencies. A wife who divorces her husband because of his brutality jiten 
and lack of refinement and understanding, does not go back to him |l: 
because she elects him as father for her children; rather would she pa 
wish her artistic, soft and tender lover to be the father of her children, pat 


Not one of the types in the book appears to belong to the world in the [ r 
making and one would like to know if the book was written before they, in 
great cataclysms and so naturally deals with the old world, or if pe : 
Holland has been touched so little by these late events that men and m 
women have not changed. The answer of this question could give an | 
explanation of the atmosphere of the book. : | 

I. DE M.| 
| 


No new light ig pent 
motherhood, The | A 
of weakness and p 1 


The Secret of Asia: Essays on the Spirit of Asian Culture by| T 
Prof. T. L. Vaswani. (Ganesh & Co., Madras. Price Re. 1.) ; ft de 

This little book contains nine short essays written in a simple fiam: 
and cultured style. The author urges his younger countrymen © D 
study the ancient literature and traditions of their own pu" p 
more than they do, and so gain a greater depth and power of Po "us 
He compares the ancient Asian Idealism, as it was in its purest E : 
to the modern European worship of materialism and machin n 
the detriment of the latter, pointing out the devastating ees | 
factories and the injury done to the body and spirit D of the | 
connected with them. He dwells upon the wonderful E condi- 
East, despite her calm and her persistence under the most a (throug! | 
tions, surviving all pressure put upon her from et toy 
many conquests), and ultimately absorbing those d Hindi L 
conquer her. He deals in a lucid manner with the. soul 3 re ard 
and Drama, and gives some very useful suggestions "tle hoo» p 
educational reconstruction. Altogether an interestin | 
charmingly written, : | OB PI 


[ 
[ 


—— 
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Judas: A Tragedy in Three Acts, by Claude Houghton. (C. W. 
aniel, London. Price 3s. 6d.) 


Messrs. Daniel deserve well of the book-loving public for publish- 
g in a most acceptable form a series of ,“ Plays for a People’s 
heatre," of which this is the seventeenth. The author is one of the 


acta 3 : 
inane unger English poets, with a couple of volumes of lyrics to his name; 
attain Hes have received warm praise for their melody and art. It is not 


fen in literature that the true lyrical poet is also true dramatist, and 
aa d Houghton in his Judas does not give very striking promise of 
dit akind an exception. The working out of the drama is laborious, and 
n- hat grip it might have is frequently loosened by the intrusion of words 
ithe phrases that do not ring directly out of the hearts and mouths 
m the characters, but echo. out of the verbal memory of a young poet 
~~, Who is not yet master of his materials. Simon the Leper calls on his 
ends to “front the onset of our destiny," and many a Magdala and 
Martha console one another with such lines as these: 


So that the hour confer immunity 
From the conspiring hate of enemies 
Iaskno more. . . . 

Heed not his words too closely : 
Abstraction pales the pigments of his thought, 
And lends his speech her pallor . . . 


There are beautiful passages in the book, but their beauty is lyrical 
t descriptive, not dramatic. If Judas indicates a return to poetical 


on to ltcasion in another attempt. But a return to the days of the Miracle 
| far "y and the Morality Play calls for a return also to the virile, 
isiO- 4tluresque, unbookish language of conviction in the heart as well as 


yu J. H. C. 
ts of 
those 
Í the ] ; 
pi | Happy Hill, by Bertha Lunt Leach. (The Four Seas Co., Boston, 
| ANY A ) 

to : 3 T 
i A story of a haunted house, whose influence is felt by a semi- 
d [chic woman and disregarded by her male relations. Tt reads 
ook “Wincingly, but it should be one of a collection of psychic experi- 


“tes; as a story, it is disappointingly inconsistent, shapeless and 
, Mtinished 
: E. M. A, 
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The Prodigal Returns, by the author of The Gold : EC d 
(John M. Watkins. Price 3s. 6d.) en Fountain, els] f 


d it, i » 
1t, 1t is full of idel V 
ay e 
Satisfied with thes al 
I think we may say her 
will give them aliter 


- The Prodigal Returns has much to recommen 
that will be very useful to those who are not 
religion in its present form. If such there be, and 
there are many, the thoughts here expressed 
foundation on which they can build or rebuild as the case ma be dia: 
This book does not trouble the reader with technicalities, its sce tb 
and directness being one of its charms. The writer will aoei um 
those of simple mind, not to the profound thinker but a half hour vil ys: 
be well spent with the book in your hand, for it gives rest, not disquiet, lictor 
It gives out Theosophical thoughts towards the end and gives one the li 
idea of some one who has grubbed about for them in the dust and! yer 
eventually comes across a jewel. N 


thinks continually, lovingly of God. God not merely hoped for, looked for, as inthe 
past, but God found and known, God close and near. . . . . 
The heart must give, the mind must give, the soul must give. . . . 


The way of return to God is the same way by which we came out from Him— 
reversed. : 


The Prodigal Returns leads s to-believe in the Path to freedom, 
liberation, deification. 


| 


The Fallacies of Spiritualism, by A. Leonard Summers. (A. M, i D 
Philpot, London. Price 2s, 6d.) ba 


bo said f 
— This booklet is a useful gathering up of all that ca af 
ainst the claims of Spiritualists. Itis well to know Ly xs how: 
tion; and here we have only one. The value of the book» 


3 : not every | 
ay not be quite so great as the author supposes ; x believe J 


l accept its general drift, that all scientists Pen ofa | 
omena are stupid dupes, or that the 1 tleged i 


fraud of the 3 


a conjuror is final proof of the 
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ne] How can India be Free ? and The Drink and Opium Evil, two pamph- 


ys by C. F. Andrews. (Ganesh & Co., Madras. Price As. 6 each.) 


idea; We find &reat interest in both these pamphlets. Mr. C. F. Andrews 
thers always struggling to help those that are bound, be it by drug or any 
ay sayfher unlawful bond. He claims independence for India, and this 
em aller many years study of conditions in India and of the character of 
aybehdüians. He is truly a fighter for India's sake, though he may 
lictypt be complimented by the term. He calls upon India to bring into 
eal tolay the Supreme principles of “ non-violence " and “ soul-force 2% He 
rwilhys: " These are the very weapons in our hands, by which our 
quiet, [tory may be won—and no other weapons are needed.” 


ne Pe) In The Drink and Opium Evil he points out that the British Empire 
st anl very largely to blame for indiscriminate sales of alcohol and opium, 

f calls upon all lovers of humanity to get the drug laws altered so 
chowhat opium shall be unobtainable anywhere, except under very strict 
‘inlelgervision. He reiterates the horror of the drug habit. We know 
Y horror, but the truth of this cannot be too often repeated, until the 
we for humanity conquers, and with one voice and one heart^we 


y: “ These things shall not be." 


Indians in South Africa, by C. F. Andrews. (Ganesh & Co., Madras. 
Tice As. 8.) 


A. M:t This is yet another stirring pamphlet by Mr. C. F. Andrews, who 
tver to the fore to combat injustice done to any. He speaks here of 
said #* Suffering of the Indians in South Africa, and the yet greater 
sofa lering for them, if, after many years away from their own country, 
bow-| are helped back again. It is the terrible system of indentured 
very Ur that he blames. He always writes clearly and to the point, and 
ve in [ways worth reading. 
of 8 C. 


eged 


1, 6. 
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... [ndia in Chains; The Gospel of Freedom; The Aryan la à 
Spirit and Struggle of Islam, by Prof. T. L. Vaswani, - eal and Th, 


i Freedom, by Lala Lajpat Rai; and Freedoms Battle, by Mala a Will to 
(Ganesh & Co., Madras. Prices Re. 1, Re. 1, Re. 1-8, Re 13. Gandhi 
Rs. 2-8.) These little books deal almost exclusively with he Rs, 23, | 
for freedom of the Aryan race in Asia. We recommend them dle 
who are making this struggle—which is part of a world-wide ae 
—a serious study, as all points of view are good to read a 
ideas of freedom worthy of note, and these booklets are clearly W. al 


ri 
and expressed. 2n 


C 


The Dawn over Asia, by Paul Richard, translated from the Freng | 
by Aurobindo Ghose. (Ganesh & Co., Madras. . Price Re. 1-8.) 


This is a series of seven addresses, delivered in Japan. They 
are powerful, clearly expressed, and without veneer. 


Do you not see that Europe has need now to be saved—saved from her hatreds 
and from her chaos by a creation of love; from her death by a resurrection ? For the 
Europe that was is no more. Sheis buried under her own crime, and the Europe that 
should be is not yet. She waits: she waits for Asia. Is it not always from Asia that 
have come, and will yet come, the great renewals of the Spirit, the spring-tides of 
light and love and life? [Is it not from Asia that have always come, and will yet come 
once again, the Saviours of the peoples? It is therefore that I, son of Europe, come 
and say to you: Awaken, Asia! z 


M. Paul Richard appeals for unity and says : 


Teach all by finding it in yourselves, the sole possible foundation of fete 
and human harmony, the foundation of love, of the divine unity of beings, P 


races, worlds. | 
be treated: 


He reminds us of how the World Teacher may again noe 


" n t 

: And yet, if that Son of Asia, if the Christ were now to come again upon 

CS earth, he would be excluded from America, not being enough ofa lia, if he wer 
> possess the needed number of dollars ; he would be excluded from E A 

the son of a working-man andan Asiatic, if he could not pass an examina H o 
tongue. And in the Colonies of South Africa he could not even S raat the Christ * 
by side with the Christian Europeans. That is how Christians wou 
— And they call that civilisation—a civilisation of barbarians t 


— He warns us against war: vest and shortest "oi 
The way of force is the way of the weak. It is the sure. Do not imitate ii 
ward what you wish toavoid, It is the road that Czarism followed: 


Tl 
è ac 


ernity 
ples 


' of the Coming Man he says : ; 
Man, the Divine Man, will be free from al 
very truth, ; o are hel 
inexpensive book to those W. nners 2 
o be found useful for bes — 


«he vi 
ignorance? ue 
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ANNUAL DUES AND ADMISSION FEES 


zh SM Section, T.S., Balance of dues, per 1922, 
ET E 7-16-8 


JN In England, 823 ‘members, per Ist to 26th January, 

b “1923, $97.8-8 ae 
lan Section, T.S., Balance of dues, per 1920—22, $2 is 
ghai Lodge, T. S., two new members j 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following receipts, from llth February to 1 


Oth 
are acknowledged with thanks : March, 1923, 


DONATIONS 


Mr. V. C. Seshachari, B.A., B.L., Mylapore Ru d 
„ H. Defares, Bandjermasin, Java A ee di N 0. 
„ W. D. Koot, Madioen, Java  ... x -359 4 l 

404 48 

Adyar ; A. SCHWARZ, _ 

10th March, 1923 Hon. Treasurer, O.P.F.S] 
NEW LODGES 

Location - Name of Lodge Dese i ins 

Chicago, Ill., America ... Sheridan Park: 

Billings, Montana, do. ... Billings I 

Casper, Wyoming, do. ... Casper 

Richmond, Calif. do. ... Richmond 

Reno, Nevada, do. ... Service 

Cheyenne, Wyoming, do. ... Cheyenne 

Greeley, Colorado, do. ... Greeley eae 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, do. ... Slowacki (Polish) - 

Forli, Italy... . Veritas 


Audenshaw,. Lancashire, England Peace 
Guernsey (Channel Isles), England Guernsey 
Engandigur, S. Malabar, India ... Sri Narayana 


LODGES DISSOLVED 


è Location z Name of Lodge 
Angeles, California: ... Brotherhood- Holly woo 
d Bank, New Jersey =- .. Red Bank e et 
ichigan ... Unity. om 
and, New York —... Long Island .... 


... Westminster... 
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LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


ue DAS THOUGHT IN THE EAST AND THE EFFROT 
2.192] " THE THEOSOPHICAL -SOCIETY UPON IT,- By Babu 
T ae Narayan Sinha; M.A., LL.B., General Secretary of the \ 


ee in India, » . 9X7$ inches. Pp. 67. Wrapper, 


| THE SMALLER BUDDHIST CATECHISM. Compiled by 
W. m d es o ne Se ate 
Retura i MAL. 


rtet 


2 


y za pU vk as 
5 Y À ~Digitized byArya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 
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| Fi roit COMING PUBLICATIONS Beng 


Ng, oe XhLY TEACHINGS OF THE MASTERS. LN" 
C.J eee M.A., Vice-President of the Theosophical Society, by [India 


€ 
inter 


The publication of this work will mark an epoch in the hist A 
ory An 


of the T.S. It contains all the teachings given by the Adept Teachers| — ( 
to Mr, A. P. Sinnett and Mr. A. O. Hume, from which Esorgnio est i 
BuppHisM was composed and written. . Copies of the original 
questions, and of the answers given to them by the Masters and Their 
senior pupils, have since 1882 been in the custody of a few trusted 
Theosophists. They will now be published in full for the first time, from 
the copies made in 1882 and 1884 by Miss Francesca Aronga tief 
and Bishop ©. W. Leadbeater. The student will get a new insight, I 
into many problems, and, above all he will gain a vision directly and 


not through any intermediary of that “ Our World” which the Masters 
of Wisdom offer to all aspirants. 


THE REIGN OF LAW. (Buddhist Essays) By OC. Jin- 
ro dasa, M.A. 


NOM 


THE LAW OF CHRIST. (Sermons delivered- by a Buddhist 
in n the Liberal Catholic Church.) By C. Jinarajadasa, M.A i 


me ‘SKETCHES: OF GREAT TRUTHS. By Wayfarer, with a For 
: vod by Annie Besant, D.L., P.T.S. A simple presentation of E A 
* great truths of Theosophy, ous the use of technical terms, suita 
for pnquuers gne. for Poega DEE = i | 


nus 
. WHENOB, HOW AND WHITHER. (By Annie Ba 


oM pion 
A Record of. Clairvoyant ee 
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Some Indian ©pinions: 
pengalee (28th July, 1922) : 


“The Asiatic Review for July is 
3 à 
rontains a large number of articles deali NE Ux 


Ing with Indian subjects." 
l by|indian Review (October, 1921) 


“The Asiatic Review m 
terest to Indian readers.” 


Ssoy|in American Press Opinion : ` 
chers| Chicago Tribune of June 12, 1921, says E 


ay always be trusted to provide matter of 


" A . . 1 US B 
Tempest informed Far Hast periodical,” PE (ru APER "S 
ginal > 
w| THE ASIATIC REVIEW 
usted Formerly the Asiatic Quarterly Review 
ime FOUNDED 1886 


ndagithief Features : 
seht] Leading articles on Asiatic Affairs by specialists. 
8 Articles on Oriental Art, Archeology and Religion. 
Proceedings of the “ East India Association ^. 
stes| Summaries of Lectures and papers of other Leading Asiatic\ 
Societies in London. I 

Literary Supplement: Books on Asia, Orientalia, General Literature 
Jina- and Fiction, Review of Current Periodicals. 

Commercial Section, Financial Section, Educational Section. 


ORIENTALIA—ARCHAOLOGY—ARTS & CRAFTS 
` JUDGMENT OF THE LONDON PRESS IN 1921: 


a ines : “ This valuable review." 
ore: [l'aneial News : *'l'he following interesting article . . 2. . 
- , NRUmanster Gazette: * This is an excellent. periodical.” 
E the nday Times : ** Exceptionally interesting." 
tablegtherlands Indian Review : * Always well-informed.” 
Mishers : 3 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1_ 
A Telephone : Victorta, 1201 E 
_ ORDER A COPY TO-DAY 2l 


y and 


dhist i 


1 
H 
| 


i [issue age 7 

T SUBSCRIPTION FORM T o 

Cor [Se send The Asiatic Review to the following address: — —— 
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READY FOR SALE 


BY 


* ECONOMY ” 


A Collection of articles published in the * Ser vant of India” 
x (Crown 16mo. size. pp. 80) 


Nh 
Price: As. 8 net. 
The -book exposes the happy-go-lucky system of the work of the Rail 
Board and the distribution and management or railway: ‘fiance, [t Nt y 
strates how, instead “of managing the Railways as a business and ws | pow 
and improving them as a valuable national asset, the Board and the Govem- pou 
ment of India have been ouly muddling thr ough at the expense: of the = 


Hallways and the Budget | 


conserving 


travelling public and: the (general tax- payer. Cou. 
js Cou. 


of tl 
and 
been 


- The Book For You 


Tf you want a treatise noted for clearness and conciseness, a treatise that | —~ 
Em a limited space will teach you the principles of clinical medicine, 
better than most books of double the size and double the proce, then buy 


An Introduction to Clinical Medicine 


BY 


Dr, us d: NORONHA, MD: 


The book is illustrated sacs profusely with mM al photograp bons 
— Indien experience. You have the very example, the actual typical Ge 
picture before your very eyes- Purchase the paok to- day and it will bringt | 

_ home to you that we are speaking the truth ! n 5 -2 


i- 
: To convince you still aben el Ede m Mention that ae ae 
to all the Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries all over ne 2 4 
Aden and the Persian Gulf by the. Ee ias? 4 
id Spoken. of in. (ns highest, 
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A Book You Should Read 


AZRAEL; OR, 
By dustin Oswald 


ACROSS THE THRESHOLD 
2s. 6d. 


" Rae 3 F cele 
There 1$ a great deal of beautiful feeling in the poem 
will appeal to many readers.” —Tue Lapy. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE CHELSEA PUBLISHING Coy. 
16, Royal Hospital Road, London. 
LFF EI EE IEEE EI ERP EI p p gp qp a IE ee m 
: THEOSOPHICAL TRAINING CENTRE 
51 Lancaster Gate, London, W.2 


rw 


way Organised to train students in the understanding and unfolding of the 
d wers latent in Nature and Man F 3 

ving [207 1 Batt as 

i A Course I. PRACTICAL OCCULTISM, in charge of Mrs. Ransom. 


f the ( 

| Course I. PSYCHIC HEALTH AND HEALING, in charge of Mrs. Gardner. 
Course IV. APPLIED OCCULT SCIENCE, in charge of E. L. Gardner. 

Health and happiness have their roots in the invisible realms of the Soul. The power 
of the future Race will depend, not on birth or possessions, but on CHARACTER. Moral 
and Mental Training is the great need of the New Race, and a Theosophical Centre has 
been formed to meet this growing demand. 


Apply: Ben Bayliss, Hon. Secretary, 51 Lancaster Gate, W.2. 


Il. PRACTICAL MYSTICISM, in charge of Captain Sidney Ransom. 


that 
icine, BOOKS BY SRI AUROBINDO GHOSE k 
Rs. A. S. A 
l The Renaissance in India 1 12 (10. Ideal and Progress ey © 
% The National Value of Art 0 8) 11. The Superman : 6 
X The Brain of India .. 0 6 )12. Evolution ws U $ 
& Uttarpara Speech O 4 (18. Thoughts and Glimpses me OE 
$ The Ideal of the Karmayogin 1 12 \ 14. Ishopanishad xo d. © 
$5. The Yoga and Its Objects 0 9 § 15. National Education PO 
1 i. Speeches .. 112) 16. Warand Self-Determination ... 2 8 
from. Yogic Sadhan .. 0 9 (17. Baji Prabhou E m OIG 
inca { Essays on the Gita .. 4 0118. Love and Death Se 09 
ing if PRABARTAK PUBLISHING HOUSE, CHANDERNAGORE ! 
d mE rp [n : 
gis THE OCCULT REVIEW 
a Edited by RALPH SHIRLEY 
the aes ae 
Tur | THE SUBJECTS DEALT WITH INCLUDE: 


Psychical Research, Occult Philosophy, Hypnotism, Magic, Supernormal Phenomena, 
*lepathuj, Reincarnation, Dreams, Multiple Personality, Mysticism, etc. 
large Royal Octavo. 1/- net. Annual Subscription, payable in advance, 12/- or Rs. 9-8. 


| joy i siti thority 
E Th T REVIEW has for many years enjoyed a leading position as an au à 

n oim ed of Psychic and Occult Phenomena. It numbers amongst its contri- 
by ; f the most distinguished men of the day. Its freedom from 


i to ; n S B H et . 
poo Beano’ have secured for it a unique position in cone 
Wriodical literature. Indian subscribers may order from the T.P.H., Adyar, Madras. 


2 london: WILLIAM RIDER & SON, LTD., 8 Paternoster Row, E.G 


. Gurukul Kangri Collection, 
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079329. á ae 
Some Waluable Books on Buddhism FE su 


By Dr. ANNIE BESANT. R E 

1. -FOUR GREAT RELIGIONS. Four lectures delivered on t SAN 
Twenty-first Anniversary of the Theosophical Society, Ad `e 

. Contents: Hinduism ; Zoroastrianism ; Buddhism - ; and host 


janity 


9. THE UNIVERSAL TEXT-BOOK OF RELIGION AND a 
MORALS. Part I: Religion. Paper .. Qj 
Cloth EN 
3. THE UNIVERSAL TEXT-BOOK OF RELIGION AND 
MORALS. Part II: Ethics. Paper .. Op} - 
Cloth 1 ob 


4, BUDDHIST POPULAR LECTURES. A series of eight popular 
and eloquent lectures on Buddhist topics delivered in 1907 in 


Ceylon Boards 
Cloth 


By BHIKKHU SILACARA. 

1. THE FOUR NOBLE TRUTHS Paper 

2. THE NOBLE EIGHTFOLD PATH ^p 

3. PANOHA SILA. THE FIVE PRECEPTS » 

4 LOTUS BLOSSOMS. Selected passages from the great Buddhist 
Scriptures xo, 0N 

By HENRY S. OLCOTT. — 


1. THE BUDDHIST CATECHISM. A very popular book of 
unique value and utility Boards ) 
9, THE BUDDHIST REVIVAL IN JAPAN IN 1889. With the 
fundamental. Buddhist Beliefs of the Northern and pue 0 
Churches 
3. THE LIFE OF BUDDHA AND ITS LESSONS. Adys 0 
Pamphlets Series rey 
4 THE GOLDEN RULES OF BUDDHISM. Compiled from Uf ps 
- Bana Books BA 
By ©. JINARAJADASA, M.A. 
1. THE STORY OF CHATTA. An incident in tl 
: Lord Buddha. (Translated from the E 
2. CHRIST AND BUDDHA 
F. L. WOODWARD, M.A. - g. ? 
PIOTURES OF BUDDHIST CYLON. AND OTHER PAPER" 3 
: THE BUDDHA'S PATH OF VIRTUE. Asian 


OTTO SCHRADER. oe 
SM. - Adyar Vogue séries . 
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: Supplement to THE THEOSOPHIST April. 1923 
2Upprementzo tht THEOSOPHIST April, 1923 


The Young Citizen i 


0 s| AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF WORLD-BROTHERHOOD 

ou poem t 

i Edited by - ; 

"s ANNIE BESANT, DE eo 

AND 

n. ae S. ARUNDALE, M. A. LL.B. 

1 0 ; SF 

EM A Regalar Features: : 

1 FROM THE FRONT S s the Editor. 

08 x ; 
IN THE WORLD’ S SERVICE by various well-known writers. © 

0 14 ANE ay eae 
3 dd ; _ A Series of Inspiring Articles op 

Lo i si DP Rr ees the world's Greatest Set Ro Sd 
0 UE cnm : us Women. 


y G. S. mo ; 
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